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PREFACE. 


Thb  train  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  following  Work 
has  been  fiuniliar  to  the  Author's  mind  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  years.  Nearly.twenty  years  ago,  he  intended  to  address 
the  public  on  this  subject ;  but  he  is  now  convinced  that,  at  that 
period,  the  attempt  would  have  been  premature,  and  conse- 
quently unsuQcessful.  He  took  several  opportunities,  however, 
of  suggesting  a  variety  of  hints  on  the  necessity  of  new-model- 
ling and  improving  the  system  of  education^particularly  in  the 
Ciendon  «*  Monthly  Magazine,**  the  **  Edinburgh  Christian  In- 
structor,*' the  **  Christian  Recorder,**  the  "  Perth  Courier,"  and 
several  other  publications,  as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  his 
Ibrmer  volumes. — Of  late  years  the  attention  of  the  public  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject  more  than  at  any  foroler  period, 
and  even  the  British  Legislature  has  been  constrained  to  take 
kito  consideration  the  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation may  be  more  extensively  enjoyed.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
Jioped,  that  the  subject  will  now  undergo  a  deliberate  and  un- 
biassed consideration,  corresponding  to  its  interest  and  impor- 
tance. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  a  new  system  of  education — al- 
though every  requisite  improvement  could  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  efifeeted, — ^yet  nothing  short  of  a  comprehensive  and 
.efficient  aystem  riiould  be  the  model  after  which  we  ought  to 
copy,  and  to  whioh  all  our  arrangements  should  gradually  ap- 
proximate. To  attempt  merefy  to  extend  the  present,  in  many 
xespectM  inefficient  and  limited  system,  without  adopting  those 
improvements  which  experience  and  the  progress  of  society 
have  iiendered  necessary,  would  be  only  to  postpone  to  an  in- 
definite period  what  smtst  ultimately  be  established,  if  society  is 
expected  to  go  on  in  its  progress  towards  perfection. 

In  the  following  volume  the  author  has  exhibited  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  whole  series  of  instructions  r^nisite  for  man,  con- 
sidered as  an  intelligent  and  moral  agent  destined  to  immor- 
tality— ^from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  to  the  period  of  man- 
hood.   But  it  is  merely  an  oiUKne;  for  the  subject,  considered 

1* 


'  la  an  Its  bearings,  Is  the  moet  extainte  and  Interesting  that  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  mankind.  Should  the  present  volnme, 
however,  meet  with  general  approbation,  some  more  specific 
details  in  reference  to  the  subjects  here  discussed,  and  to  other 
topics  connected  with  the  trnprovement  of  society,  may  after- 
wards be  presented  to  the  public. 

Several  excellent  works  have  lately  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  education,  some  of  them  recognising  the  leading  prin- 
ciples which  are  here  illustrated.  But  the  author  has,  In  every 
instance,  prosecuted  his  own  train  of  thought,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  sentiments  or  language  of  others,  unless  where  It 
is  acknowledged.  Some  of  the  works  alluded  to  he  has  not  had 
it  In  his  power  to  peruse ;  and  the  same  current  of  thought  will 
sometimes  occur  to  difierent  writers  on  the  same  subject — Tlie 
greater  part  of  this  work  was  composed  before  the  author  had 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son, entitled, "  Necessity  of  Popular  Education" — %  work  which 
abounds  with  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  which  recog- 
nises the  same  general  principles  which  are  here  Illustrated. 
But  the  two  works  do  not  materiany  interfere ;  and  Uie  one 
may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  or  sequel  to  the  other,  tioth 
having  a  bearing  on  the  same  grand  object 

It  was  originally  intended  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  classical 
learning,  and  on  the  system  of  education  which  prevails  in  our 
colleges  and  universities ;  but  the  size  to  which  the  volunle  has 
swelled  has  rendered  it  expedient  to  postpone  them  to  a  future 
opporiunity.  For  the  same  reason,  the  <*  MisceBaneoos  Hints 
in  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  Society,"  and  the  remarks 
on  "  Mechanics'  Institutions,"  have  been  much  abridged,  and 
various  topics  omitted  which  were  intended  to  be  particularly 
illustrated. 

The  author  Intends  proceeding  with  his  promised  work  "  On 
the  Scenery  of  the  Heavens,"  as  soon  as  his  present  engage- 
ments will  permit. 

BBonnTT  Fbbv,  ruk  Dvioms,  I 
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MENTAL  ILLUMINATION 
MORAL  IMPAOYEMENT  OF  MANKIND 


INTBOI>UCTION. 


BsFOBS  we  attempt  to  accomplish  any  great  and  extensive  en- 
terprise, it  is  requisite  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  whether  tne 
object  we  propose  be  attainable,  and,  in  the  next  place,  whellier* 
if  attained,  it  would  be  productive  of  beneficent  emcts.  If  these 
points  are  not  ascertained,  previous  to  our  engaging  in  any  undertak- 
ing, we  may  exert  our  intellectual  faculties,  ami  active  powers,  and 
spend  our  time,  our  wealth,  and  our  labour,  to  no  purpose,  and  in 
the  end  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointed  expectations.  The 
lustory  of  the  world,  and  even  the  annals  of  scienoe,  would  fiamish 
hundieds  of  facts  to  corroborate  this  position*  The  object  of  the 
Alchemists  was  to  transmute  earthy  substances  and  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and,  by  the  fortunate  labour  of  some  happy  day, 
when  the  stars  were  propitious,  to  realize  vast  treasures  of  wealth, 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  splendour  and  opulence  during  the 
remaining  period  of  their  livQs.  In  this  visionary  pursuit,  which, 
(or  several  centuries,  occupied  the  attention  of  princes,  statesmen, 
ecclesiastics,  physicians,  and  experimenters  of  various  descriptions, 
thousands  of  fortunes  were  irretrievably  wasted,  and  the  dupes  of 
this  fallacious  sdence  kept  in  perpetual  anxiety,  and  amused  with 
vain  and  unfounded  expectations.  Even  although  such  schemes 
had  been  practicable— >whk;h  experience  proves  they  are  not — ^it 
would  not  be  difiicult  to  show,  that,  had  they  been  successful,  they 
would  have  produced  more  misery  than  happiness  among  man- 
kind* The  study  of  the  heavens,  with  the  view  of  foretelling 
future  events,  and  the  destinies  of  men,  from  the  different  aspects 
of  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  was  another  scheme 
which,  fi>r  many  ages,  ab^rbed  the  attention  of  kings,  legislators, 
popes,  cardinals^  and  even  men  of  science,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
illiterate  vulgar, — and,  in  numerous  instances,  no  public  a£Riir  of 
mj  impoitaiice  was  undertaken,  without  first  consulting  the  stars 
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This  fallacious  art  has  likewise  been  proved  impraclicable,  ami 
iDconsistenl  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
researches  which  were  long  mad*  after  the  panacea,  or  universal 
remedy  for  ail  disorders — the  search  for  an  universal  menBtruum 
aiid  ferment — the  search  far  a  medicine  which  irill  confer  immor- 
tality even  in  this  wodd — the  attempts  to  discover  mines  by 
means  of  divining-rods — and  to  cure  palsies,  inflammations,  ob- 
Btruclioiu,  and  other  disorders,  by  animal  ma^pietisra  and  metallic 
tractors — and,  above  all,  the  attempt  to  conduct  mankind  to  hap- 
piness 1^  discarding  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  and  every  speraea 
of  religion  from  the  plans  proposed — with  hundreds  of  similar 
schemes, — may  be  regarded  nearly  In  the  same  light  as  the  fool- 
leh  arts  of  astrologers  and  alchemists,  and  could  easily  bo  shown 
lo  be  equally  unprofitable  and  vaio< 

In  endeavouring  to  promote  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  (he  various  ranks  of  society,  it  becomes  us  likewise  to 
inquire,  whether  the  attempt  would  be  accompanied  with  such 
beneficial  effects  as  to  warrant  (he  labour  and  expense  which 
must  necessarily  attend  such  an  enterprise — and,  whether  any 
insurmountable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment. 
There  are  not  wanting,  even  amidst  the' light  of  science  which  is 
now  shining  around  us,  many  individuals  in  the  higher  cla&ses  of 
society  who  are  bold  enough  (o  insinuate,  that  an  increase  of 
knowledge  would  be  injurious  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity— (ha(  its  accomplishment  is  both  undesirable  and  impracti- 
cable— that  the  moral  world  will  proceed  onward  as  it  has  hitherto 
done — ihat  there  is  no  possibility  of  meliorating  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind, — and  (hat  it  is  altogether  Utopian  to 
attempt  to  direct  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  human 
race  into  anyTither  channel  than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  flow.  Such  insinuations  evidently  flow  from 
a  spirit  of  misanthropy,  and  are  intended,  if  possible,  to  fin  the 
vutral  world  in  a  quiescent  state,  as  the  maUrial  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  former  times,  and  to  damp  every  exertion  that  is 
nbw  making  topromotc  (he  improvement  and  the  happiness  of 
our  species.  They  are  likewise  inc(»isistent  with  the  dictates  of 
Divine  Revelation,  which  plainly  declare  that  "  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  (he  channels 
of  the  seas,"  and  that  "  all  shall  know  him,  from  (be  least  to  the 
greatest." 

In  a  work  lately  published,  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  at 
COf^tlerable  length,  some  of  the  advantage*  whteh  vouid  remit 
J^otn  a  general  difftmon  of  knoaUdge,  which,  I  presume,  will' 
•■^  •»  aubstaotiate  the  position,  (bat  an  increase  of  koowledga 
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tmcmg  all  ranks  would  be  productive  of  an  increase  of  enjoyment 
If  a  more  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  have  a  tendency 
to  dissipate  those  superstitious  notions  and  fiilse  alarms  which 
have  so  long  enslaved  the  minds  of  men — to  prevent  numerous 
diseases  and  fatal  accidents— -to  acc^erate  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  sciences — to  increase  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
of  mankind — to  promote  the  progress  of  the  liberal  and  mechani- 
cal arts — to  administer  to  the  comforts  of  general  society — to  pre* 
pare  the  way  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries — to  expand  our 
views  of  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity — to 
advance  the  interests  of  morality— 4o  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
pleasures  and  employments  of'  the  future  world-— to  promote  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  evidences,  facts,  and  doc- 
trines, of  Revelation— to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  harmony  among  the  nations,  and  to  promote  the 
union  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church ; — ^if  such  posi- 
tions can  be  &irly  proved,  every  philanthropist  and  every  rational 
and  well-directed  mind  will  readily  admit,  that  a  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  human  intellect,  and  a  more  extensive  dliSlision 
of  rational  information,  are  highly  desirable,  and  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  auspicious  and  beneficial  results,  in  reference 
both  to  the  present  interests  and  the  future  prospects  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  the  practicaMlUff  of  this  object,  no  rational 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  the  moral  machinery  requisite  for  its 
accomplishment  were  once  thoroughly  set  in  motion.  Whaiever 
Mom  has  kiikerto  achieved,  Man  miay  ttill  accomplish.  If  minds, 
onoe  feeble  and  benighted,  and  ignorant  as  the  wild  ass^s  colt, 
have,  by  proper  training,  been  raised  near  the  highest  pitch  of 
nuNral  and  intellectual  attainments,  other  minds,  by  similar  train- 
ing, may  be  elevated  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  If  nations, 
onoe  rude  and  ignorant,  as  the  Britons  fonnerly  were,  have  been 
raised  to  a  state  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  excited  to 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  same  means  by  which  this 
object  was  accomplished,  may  still  be  employed  in  other  cases  to 
produce  the  same  efieot*  If  several  portions,  however  small,  of 
any  civilized  cominunity,  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
isteUectual  improvement,  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  part,  if  noc 
the  whole,  may  be  advanced  into  a  similar  state.  It  only  requires 
that  the  means  of  instruction  be  simplified  and  extended,  and 
hrouffht  within  the  reach  of  every  one  whose  faculties  are  capa- 
ble of  ovltivation.  That  this  object  has  never  yet  been  effected,  is 
sot  Oiwing  to  its  impracticability,  or  to  any  insuperable  obetades 
W^fcii  fisiid  the  v*y  of  its  accomplishment ;  but  because  the  at. 
Mtion  of  ibankind  has  never  yet  been  thocouohi^  ^aw:^\5^  ^V 
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and  becatUQ  the  means  requisite  for  promoting  it  have  never  been 
employed  on  a  scale  proportkmate  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise.  The  infiuential  classes  of  society,  in  every  coun- 
try, have  been  rnore  abeorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice,  ambition, 
wai^  devastation,  and  sensual  gratifications,  than  in  meliorating  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  their  species.  The  tenth  part 
of  the  treasures  which  have  been  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of 
such  mad  and  immoral  pursuits,  had  it  been  properly  directed, 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  brought  the  means 
of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  have  transtbrmed  the  barien  wastes  of  every  country 
into  the  appearance  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  There  is  no  Go- 
vernment under  heaven,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  (if  Prussia 
and  the  United  States  of  America  be  not  excepted,)  where  the  in- 
struction of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  forms  a  prominent  and 
speciSc  object  in  its  administration.  On  the  contrary,  in  several 
instances,  even  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  is  prohibited  by  a 
law."  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  light  of  science  shines 
with  peculiar  effulgence,  the  exertions  of  philantropists  have  been 
damped  in  their  attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people  i 
heavy  taxes  have  been  imposed  on  the  means  of  its  diffusion ; 
men  of  knowledge  have  been  persecuted  and  neglected,  while 
men  devoted  to  war  and  bloodshed  have  been  loaded  with  wealth, 
and  exalted  to  the  highest  stations  of  dignity  and  hotiour;  no  na- 
tional scheme,  supported  by  the  state,  has  ever  yet  been  devised 
ibr  its  univenal  propagation  among  all  ranks,  and  no  sums  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  while  the  treasures  of  the  nation  have  been 
wasted  in  extravagance,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  devoted  to 
Ibe  support  of  vice,  tyranny,  and  intolerance. 

But  we  trust  that  the  brmth  of  a  new  spirit  is  now  beginning 
to  animate  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  i — and  when  the  means  within  our  power  of  extending  the 
Uessings  of  knowledge  shall  be  employed  with  energy  and  judg- 
ment, we  may  expect,  ere  long,  to  behold  a  generation  rising  up, 
in  intelligence  and  moral  action,  sU[)erioT  to  all  the  generations 
that  have  gone  belbre  it — improving  the  soil,  adorning  the  land- 
scape, promoting  the  pn^ress  of  the  useful  arts,  enlarging  the 

*  For  azample, — A  lojii  Sndimui  Edict,  pnbliihaS  in  I6S&,  tojcint, 
"  Ihit  hsnceforih  30  pcnon  ihall  loam  to  road  w  write  who  cumot  pora 
dw  powrion  of  pr<^Nirtj  ibove  the  lalue  id'  1500  liTies,"  01  •bout 
£63  lOi.  (terling.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bwai 
lilMfii  in  Rnvia,  Aiutria,  and  Poland,  are,  Irom  theii  Htuatlon,  Mamd 
-"b*  baarfta  of  iMtiwttMi. 
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boundaries  of  scienoe,  difiusing  the  blessings  of  Christianity  over 
the  globe,  giving  an  impulse  to  every  philanthropic  movement, 
counteracting  the  spirit  of  war,  ambition,  and  licentiousness,  cul- 
tivating peace  and  friendly  correspondence  with  surcounding  na- 
tions, and  forming  an  impregnable  bulwark  around  every  govern- 
ment where  the  throne  is  established  in  truth  and  in  righteousness. 
To  state  and  illustrate  the  various  means  by  which  a  more  ex- 
tensive difiusion  of  knowledge  may  be  efl^ted,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  society  promoted,  is  the  main  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  in  which  the  state  of  education  in  our  country,  and 
the  priiKUplias  on  which  it  ought  to  be  conducted,  shall  occupy 
9ur  first,  and  our  chief  ftttention. 


/ 
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PART  I. 

ON  EDUCATION. 

PBELIHINAST  BEMAHICB. 

Thkii  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of  more  importanoe  lo  the  bunum 
niG«,  and  which  haa  a  more  direct  hearing  on  the  happineaa  of 
all  rank*,  than  the  cultiT^ion  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  substantial  knowledge.  Whether  we  consider  man 
as  a  transitory  inhabitant  of  this  lower  world,  or  aa  in  a  state  of 
progremion  to  another  r^on  of  exialence— it  is  of  the  utnxwt 
importance,  that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greai 
Author  of  his  existence,  with  tne  general  structure  of  the  uni- 
veree  in  which  he  is  placed,  with  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  hia  fellow-men,  and  the  other  beings  which  surround  him,  with 
the  duties  he  ought  to  discharge  to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  own 
apeciea,  with  the  nature  of  that  eternal  world  to  which  he  is  des- 
tined, and  with  that  train  of  action  and  of  contemplation  which 
will  prepare  him  for  the  enjoymeotB  of  ■  future  and  eternal  slate. 
All  the  other  objects  which  can  employ  the  attenlion  of  the  hu- 
man mind  must  evidently  be  viewed  aa  in  some  degree  subordinate 
to  these.  For,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  to  which  we 
allude,  and  the  corresponding  course  of  conduct  to  which  it  leadst 
depends  the  happiness  of  man,  considered  both  as  an  indivi- 
dual, and  as  a  member  of  the  great  family  to  which  he  belongs— 
his  happiness  both  in  the  present  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come- 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  overlooked,  in 
the  generii]  arrangeinents  of  society,  than  the  selection  of  the 
most  pn^ier  means  by  which  such  important  ends  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. In  those  nations  and  societies  which,  in  their  progress 
from  barbarity,  have  arrived  at  only  a  half-civilized  state,  the 
accpiisition  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  those  comforts 
which  promote  their  sensitive  enjoyment  forms  almost  the  exclu- 
sive object  of  pursuit ;  end  it  is  not  before  they  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  dvtlization,  that  moral  and  intellectual  improve. 
ment  becomes  an  abject  of  geneiaJ  attrition.  And,  even  in  those 
nations  which  have  advanced  farthest  in  the  path  of  science  and 
of  social  refinement,  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
details  of  education,  an  not  conwleied  in  that  serious  light  vrhicfa 
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tbeir  importance  demands.  Almost  every  thing  else  is  attempted 
to  be  accurately  adjusted,  while  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  community  is  left  either  to  the  direction 
of  chance,  or  to  the  injudicious  schemes  of  weak  and  ignorant 
DEunds.  Every  one  who  has  acquired  a  smattering  of  English 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  who  can  write  his  own  name,  con* 
oeives  that  he  is  qualified  to  conduct  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  young ;  the  most  illiterate  and  superficial  pedants  have 
intruded  themselves  into  the  office  of  teachers;  those  who  have 
never  had  the  least  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  nor  have 
studied  its  principles,  have  assumed  the  prerogative  of  dictating 
the  arrangements  and  discipline  of  a  school ;  and  hence,  the  office 
of  a  teacher  of  youth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
respectable  in  the  social  system,  has  frequently  been  considered 
as  connected  with  the  meanest  talents,  and  with  the  lowest  gra- 
dations in  society* 

Great  Britain  has  long  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  scale  of  science  and  of  civilization,  and  on 
account  of  the  numerous  seminaries  of  instruction  which  have 
been  established  in  every  quarter  of  the  island.  Excepting  Prus- 
sia, the  Uniled  States  of  America,  and  the  mountains  and  vales 
of  Switzerland,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  education  is 
moie  generally  appreciated  and  more  widely  diffused  than  in  the 
northern  district  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  effects  produced  by 
our  literary  and  scholastic  establishments  are  apparent  in  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  superior  intelligence  which  charac- 
teriae  the  detent  ranks  of  our  population.  When  we  compare 
oisrseives  in  this  respect  with  the  Russian  boors,  the  Laplanders, 
the  Calmucs,  the  Cossacks,  or  the  Tartars,  or  even  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  Portugal,  we  seem  to  stand 
on  an  eminence  to  which  they  can  scarcely  hope  to  approach  for 
a  lapse  of  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  ourselves 
with  what  we  ought  to  be,  as  beings  possessed  of  rational  natures, 
and  destined  to  immortality,  and  as  surrounded  with  the  light  of 
acience  and  of  revelation, — we  shall  find  that  we  are,  as  yet,  buf 
Kttle  more  than  just  emerging  from  the  g)oom  of  moral  depravity 
and  nental  darkness.  When  we  consider  the  mass  of  depravity 
which  is  still  hovering  around  us,  the  deplorable  ignorance,  the 
superstitious  notionB,  the  false  conceptions  in  regard  to  many 
important  troths,  the  evil  passions,  and  the  grovelling  afiections, 
mwA  80  generally  prevail,  we  must  acknowledge  that  much^ 
miuek  indeedi  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  the  great  bodi^ 
of  the  ffittpie  be  thoroughly  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  al} 
those  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  as  rational)  accouuta.* 


ble,  and  iminartal  beingi,  and  before  the^  can  be  induced  to  giro' 
a  decided  preference  to  moral  pursuits  and  inlelteclQai  pleaaures> 
And,  if  this  is  the  esse  in  a  nation  designated  civilized  and  en- 
lightened, bow  thick  must  be  the  darkness  which  broods  OT«r  tbv 
inhabitants  of  other  regions  of  the  globe,  how  deep  the  morel  de- 
basement  into  which  they  are  sunk,  end  how  many  TiainQtia 
efforts  must  be  requisite,  ere  they  can  be  raised  to  the  trse  mgaitf 
of  moral  and  inlellectuBl  agents !  If  ever  this  impomnt  object  it 
to  be  accomplished — which  the  predictions  of  ancient  pro^»cy 
leave  us  little  room  to  doubt — it  is  now  high  tinte  that  we  arooM 
ourselves  from  our  slumbers,  And  engage  with  increased  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  work  of  reformation  and  of  rational  instruction- 
Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  the  dull 
and  formal  manner  by  which  it  is  at  present  chsracienied,  will 
effectuate  this  great  object,  without  the  use  of  at)  the  efficient 
means  of  juvenile  instruction  we  call  devise.  While  we  boast  of 
the  privileges  of  our  favoured  land,  of  the  blessings  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  of  the  enlightened  era  in  which  we  live;  and 
while  we  are  endeavouring  to  impart  to  distant  nations  the  bless- 
ings  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  religion ; — ^let  us  not  forget, 
that  there  are  thousands  of  the  young  generation  aronsd  us,  unott 
the  show  of  having  obtained  a  good  educaticHi,  rising  up  in  lift, 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  vice,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial 
and  injudicious  modes  by  which  they  have  been  tutored,  and 
which  prevent  them  from  profiting  by  the  instructicAe  of  the  min- 
istera  of  religion- 
While  the  great  body  of  mankind  must  neoessarily  be  engaged 
in  manual  employments,  andwhile  it  is  essential  to  their  nppi- 
iiess,  as  well  as  to  their  bodily  subsistence,  that  a  portion  of  tnnr 
time  be  thus  employed, — it  would  be  a  highly  desirable  object  to 
induce  upon  their  minds  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  for 
those  pure  enjoyments  which  flow  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  and  providence  of  the  Creator,  and  of  those  moral  laws 
and  arrangements  which  he  has  ordained  for  promoting  the  social 
order  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  in  which  those  hours 
not  devoted  to  worldly  tHisiness  might  he  occasionally  employed. 
As  man  is  a  being  compounded  of  a  corporeal  oi^inzed  structura, 
and  a  system  of  intellectual  powers,  it  evidmtly  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Creator  that  be  should  be  frequently 
employed  both  in  action  and  in  eottUmpIalion.  But  when  hii 
physical  powera  only  are  set  in  motion,  and  the  principal  object 
ofW  activity  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  animal  frarrK,  he  can 
be  considered  as  little  superior  to  the  lovrer  ordera  of  animi^ 
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ezislenoe,  and  must,  in  a  great  measure,  frliatrata  tlie  end  of  his 
Creator  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  faculties  of  his  ra^nal  nature. 
In  order  to  raise  mankind  from  the  statQ  of  mental  darkness 
and  moral  degradation  into  which  they  have  fallen,  it  ii  essentially 
requisite,  that  the  utmost  care  be  bestowed  on  the  proper  direction 
of  the  youthful  mind,  in  its  jSrje  excursions  in  the  physical  and 
moral  world ;  for  when  it  has  proceeded  a  certain  length,  amidst 
the  mists  of  ignorance  and  the  devious  ways  of  vice,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflfeult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recall  it  from  its  wanderings 
to  the  path  of  wisdom  and  felicity.  Instructions,  not  merely  in 
leferenee  to  sounds  and  accents,  and  accurate  pronunciation,  but 
.also  in  relatioii  to  important  facts,  and  the  various  properties  and 
lelalioDs  of  objects  around  them,  must  be  communicated  at  an 
early  age ;  and  not  merely  the  names,  but  the  uieos,  of  the  most 
interestmg  objeets  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  world,  must  be 
conveyed  by  a  succession  of  well-defined  mental  imagery,  and 
sensibie  illustrationB,  so  as  to  arrest  and  impress  the  juvenile 
mind,  and  excite  its  energies  and  auctions  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  Witl^t  an  attention  to  this  important  object, 
the  business  of  elementary  instruction  appears  to  regard  man 
rather  as  a  mere  machine  than  as  a  rationaj  and  immortal  being, 
and  seems  to  be  little  s^hort  of  an  insult  ofiered  to  the  human  un- 
defstanding.  The  ultimate  object  of  all  schdastk;  instruction 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be,  to  convey  to  youthful  minds  substantial 
Jmowiedge,  to  lead  them  gradually  into  a  view  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  objects  with  wYadk  they  are  surrounded,  of  the 
general  appearances,  moti<His,  and  machinery  of  external  nature, 
of  the  moral  relatbns  in  whidi  they  stand  to  the  Great  Author  of 
their  existence,  and  to  one  anotter,  and  of  the  various  duties 
which  flow  from  these  rdations, — ^to  direct  their  aflections,  tern- 
jpen,aB^  passions,  in  such  achannd  as  will  tend  to  promote  their 
own  contort,  and  the  harmony  of  general  society,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  nobler  em[doyments  of  an  immortal  existence.  Such 
noral  and  intellectual  instructions  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  acquitttion  of  the  various  combinations  of  sounds  and  sylla- 
bles, and  with  the  mechanical  exercises  of  writing  and  ciphering ; 
otherwise  the  beneficial  consequences,  which  should  result  from 
instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  will  be  few  and 
unimportant.  Whether  the  prevailing  modes  of  education  in  this 
coontry  he  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  now  stated,  will  Appear, 
when  we  come  to  investigate  the  range  of  our  elerosntary  instruc- 
tioQ,  and  the  droumstances  connect  with  tlMr  manner  of  its 
conimuaication.  Before  proceeding  to  this  investigation,  i  shall 
lake  a  mjki  view  of  tha  present  state  of  educatioa  in  difibrent 
civilized  nations. 


BIBTOXT  or  SSrCATlOR. 


Pretent  tliUe  of  Education  in  d^ernd  Omnlnet. 

Fos  &  long  period,  even  sfter  the  introduction  of  ChriBtianity 
among  the  nuiona  of  Europe,  the  education  of  the  young  teema 
to  have  been  in  a  great  msosure  neglected.  The  records  of  his. 
tory  aSbrd  us  no  details  of  any  particular  arnuigements  that  wece 
made  either  by  the  church  or  the  state  lor  promoting  this  impor* 
tent  object.  During  the  long  reign  of  Papal  «uperatition  and  ** 
tyranny,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  the  tnstnictioa 
of  the  young  appears  to  have  been  entirely  set  aside,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  forined  no  prominent  object  of  attention.  The  coouMm 
people  grew  up,  GroDi  inikncy  to  manhood,  ignorant  of  the  mott 
important  eubjeoto,  having  tbeir  understandings  darkened  by  aU' 
perstUion,  their  moral  powers  perverted,  and  their  rational  tecal* 
ties  bewildered  and  degraded,  by  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
foolish  ceremonies  and  absurdities  inculcated  by  their  ecdeatastkal 
dicUtors ;  and  even  many  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  distinguished 
for  their  wealth  and  inAuence  jn  society,  were  so  luilutored  in 
the  first  elements  of  learning,  that  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Ignorance  was  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  splen- 
dour and  tyranny  of  the  Romiah  hierarchy  were  built,  and  ther». 
fore  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  its  policy,  and  the  acberoes  it 
Iwd  formed  of  universal  domination,  lo  have  concerted  any  ins». 
BUT«i  for  the  diSusion  of  knowledge  and  the  enlightening  of  mail< 
kind.  We  read  of  no  nation  or  community,  during  the  dark 
ages,  that  devised  plans  for  the  rational  and  lelt^ous  instruction 
of  youth,  excepting  a  poor,  oppressed,  and  despised  people  "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy" — the  pious  and  intelligent,  bnt 
ferteaOtd  WaHmiet,  It  appears  that  a  system  of  instruction 
prevailed  among  these  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Ptedmoat, 
seven  hundred  years  wo,  more  ratioBal  and  efficient  than  has  yet 
been  established  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation  that  seminaries  &r 
the  instruction  of  the  young  began  to  be  m^nniEcd  and  perma- 
nently eMtablished.  Prior  to  this  period,  indeed,  colleges  and 
universities  had  been  founded  in  moat  of  the  countries  of  Christen' 
dom ;  but  the  instructions  communicated  in  those  seats  of  learning 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  priestly  order,  and  to  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  who  aapired  ailer  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  offices 
under  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.  Their  influence  was  scarcely  felt 
by  the  mass  ^the  people;  and  the  origin  of  the  earliest  of  theso 
not  tn  traced  much  beyond  the  b^inntng  of  lbs 
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ehirteeiith  oentuiy.  These  new  establishments,  however,  with  th« 
academical  honours  they  conferred  on  profidents  in  khowledge, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  science,  and  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  laming.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the  year  1262,  there  were 
DO  less  than  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna, 
although  Law  was  the  only  science  taught  in  it  at  that  time ;  and 
that  in  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  students  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  But  the  education  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes  of  society  was  still  miserably  neglected.  Even  in  those 
countries  which  have  since  been  distinguished  for  scholastic  esta- 
blishments, a  universal  apatliy  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  first  elements  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  year  1494,  a  few  years  before  Luther  begaa  to 
assail  the  Romish  Church,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  <<  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders  throughout 
the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of 
six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  laws,  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons  pro- 
perly qualifiea  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sherifis,  and  other  civil 
offices.'*  Those  who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  statute,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  Scots» 
This  enactment  evidently  implies,  that  even  the  influential  classes 
of  society,  at  that  period,  paid  little  attention  to  the  education 
even  of  the  male  branches  of  their  families,  and,  of  course,  that 
those  in  the  lowest  ranks  must  have  been  generally,  if  not  alto- 
gether deprived  of  this  inestimable  privilege.  It  was  only  afler 
the  passing  of  this  act,  as  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  that  several  indi- 
viduals began  to  be  distinguished  for  their  classical  acquirements, 
and  that  learping  was  much  more  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  oountry. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  soon  afler  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  human  mind,  a  bold  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  excited  in  the  laity,  when  the  vices  of  the  Romish 
islergy  were  exposed,-  and  their  impositions  detected ;  the  absuro- 
J^  of  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by  the  church  was 
liiscovered ;  the  futility  of  the  arguments  by  which  illiterate 
monks  attempted  to  defend  them  was  perceived ;  the  mystic  the- 
ology of  the  schools  was  set  aside,  as  a  system  equally  unedifying 
and  obscure ;  the  study  of  ancient  literature  was .  revived ;  the 
attention  was  directed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  only  stand- 
ard of  religious  truth,  the  legendary  tales  of  monkish  superstition 
were  discarded,  a  taste  for  useful  knowledge  was  induced, — and 
from  that  period,  seminaries  for  the  instruction  and  improvemen/ 
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of  the  juTenile  mini],  began  to  be  gradually  establiehed  in  marf 
of  the  couDtries  of  Europe;— although  they  are  atill  miBerabiy 
deActent  both  in  point  of  number,  and  in  the  rfto^  of  iustructioa 
which  they  protess  to  communicate. — The  following  is  a  brief 
view  of  the  present  state  or  education  in  vnrious  countries : — 

United  Stain  of  America. — ^Although  the  system  of  education 
has  never  yet  arrived  neariy  at  perfection,  in  any  nation,  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole, 
aa  the  best  educated  people  in  ,lhe  world.  With  a  degree  of  libe< 
rality  and  intelligence  which  reRecta  the  highest  honour  on  their 
character,  they  have  made  the  most  pmple  proviaion  for  the  ele 
mentary  instruction  of  all  classee ;  and  most  of  their  arrange- 
ments, in  reference  to  this  object,  appear  to  be  dictated  by  dtsin< 
lerested  benevolence,  and  by  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of  what 
is  requisite  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  society.  In  the 
New  States,  ont  square  mile  in  every  township,  or  one  thirty- 
Kxth  part  of  sU  the  lands,  has  been  devoted  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  besides  seven  entire  townships  for  the  endow- 
ment of  larger  seminaries-  In  the  older  States,- grants  of  land 
have  frequently  been  made  for  the  same  purposes;  but  in  New 
England  all  sorts  of  property  are  assessed  for  the  support  of  the 
primary  schools,  which  are  established  in  every  township. — The 
following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress,  in  a  convention  held  at  Massachusetts  in 
1821,  displays  the  principles  and  practical  operation  of  this  ^s- 
tern,  and  the  grand  decugn  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  : — '*  For 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,"  said  this  illustrious  aenator, 
"  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  have 
or  have  not  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he 
pays ;  we  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by 
which  properly  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society,  are  secured. 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  cha- 
racter, by  enlarging  the  capacities  and  increasing  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instrut^ion,  we  seek,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  to  keep  good  senii- 
ments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  leeling  and 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  censuree  of  law,  and  the  denunciations  ^f 
religion,  againat  immorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security 
beyond  the  law  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enIigh^ 
ened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  continue 
and  to  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villaees  and  farm-house* 
of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred 
dtaMa     We  do  not  indeed  expect  all  men  to  br  ph'.losophora  or 
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Statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  that  by  the  difiusioa  of  gene- 
ral  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political 
fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence  and  over- 
throw, as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness. 
We  rejoice  that  every  man  in  this  community  may  call  all  pro« 
perty  his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it  to  furnish  for  him- 
self aod  his  children  the  blessings  of  religious  instruction,  and  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  This  celestial  and  this  earthly  light  he 
is  entitled  to  by  the  fundamental  laws.  It  is  every  poor  man^s 
undoubted  birthright — it  is  the  great  blessing  which  this  consti* 
tution  has  secured  to  him — ^it  is  his  solace  in  life — and  it  may 
well  be  his  consolation  in  death,  that  his  country  stands  pledged, 
by  the  faith  which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect  his 
children  from  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  vice." 

These  are  noble  sentiments  and  views,  worthy  of  being  adopted 
and  reduced  to  practice  by  every  government  under  heaven ;  and 
we  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  British  senate,  and 
every  other  legislative  assembly  in  Euxope,  shall  have  their 
attention  directed  to  the  arrangement  of  a  ayHem  of  universal 
education^  on  an  expansive  and  liberal  scale,  and  with  such  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  objects  in  view. 

There  are  no  States  in  the  Union,  nor  perhaps  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  so  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  as 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  England.  In  New  York,  in 
1829,  there  were  no  less  than  8609  common  schools,  aflfording 
education  to  468,205  yoUng  persons,  yhich  was  rather  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  populati  a !  and  it  is  probable,  that, 
since  that  period,  the  number  has  considerably  increased.  In 
Scotland,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  educated  countries  in 
Europe,  it  is  found,  that  only  one  in  eleven,  out  of  the  entire 
population,  has  the  benefit  of  education. — ^In  New  England,  free 
schools  have  been  endowed  by  benefactions  from  dififerent  indi- 
Tiduals, — and  the  funds  thus  bequeathed  by  charity,  or  public 
spirit,  have  not  been  devoured  by  the  cormorants  of  a  grasping 
oliffarchy,  but  prudently  and  carefully  administered. — ^The  edu- 
cation ffiven  at  these  schools,  too,  is  vastly  superior  to  what  is 
obtained  at  our  parish  schools.  "  The  general  plan  of  education 
at  the  publ»  free  schools  here,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,*  ''  is  not  con- 
fined to  mere  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  comprehends  grammar, 
mathematics,  navigation,  geography,  history,  logic,  political  eco- 
oomy,  rhetoric,  moral  and  natural  philosophy.    These  schoo  » 

*  **  Three  Yesm'  Reeidenoe  in  North  Americe." 
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bang,  as  stated  in  the  printed  r^lationa,  intended  to  occupy  the 
youDg  people  fram  the  age  of  four  to  seventeen,  and  to  form  a 
system  of  education,  advanciog  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
degree  of  improvement  which  can  be  derived  from  any  literary 
seminaries  iiiferior  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  to  aftbrd  a 
practical  and  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches 
of  useful  education.  There  are  at  present  in  Boston,  68  free 
schools,  besides  28  Sabbath  schools,  in  nil  of  which  the  poorest 
inhabitant  of  Boston  may  have  his  children  educated,  according 
to  the  system  of  education  now  specified,  fVom  the  age  of  four  to 
seventeen,  without  any  expense  whatever.  The  children  of  both 
sexes  are  freely  admitted.  The  funds  of  those  schools  are  derived 
from  funds  and  bequests  from  individuals,  and  granta  from  ths 
legislature  and  corporations ;  and  enable  the  trustees,  consisting 
of  twelve  citizens  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  twelve 
wards  of  the  city,  with  the  mayor  and  eight  aldermen,  to  give  the 
teachers  salaries,  varying  from  2500  to  800  dollars  a-year.  The 
assistant  teachers  have  600  dollars.  The  trustees  elect  thdr 
teachers,  and  vote  their  salaries  yearly,  and  no  preference  it 
givm  on  any  principlet  but  thote  of  merit  or  ikill.  No  expen'so 
whatever  is  incurred  in  these  schools  for  the  children,  except  in 
books.  The  richer  classes  in  Boston  Ibrmerly  very  generally 
patronized  teachers  of  private  schools,  who  were  paid  in  the  usual 
way  i  but  they  now  find  that  the  best  teachers  are  at  the  head  of 
the  public  schools,  and  in  most  cases  prefer  them — the  children 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  enjoying'the  privilege,  altogether 
invaluable  in  a  free  state,  of  being  educated  together. 

"  In  the  adjoining  Slate  of  Ckjonecticut,  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  actual  reports,  that  ont-tkird  of  the  population  of  about 
275,000,  attend  the  free  schools.  The  result  of  the  recent  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
adjoins  New  England,  and  is  almost  equal  to  it  in  population,  is 
very  much,  though  not  entirely  the  same. — It  is  proved  by  actual 
reports,  that  499,434  children,  out  of  a  population  of  1,000,000, 
were  at  the  same  time  attending  the  schools,  that  is,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Although  the  public  flinds  of  New 
York  Slate  are  great,  these  schools  are  not  entirely  free ;  but  free 
to  all  who  apply  for  immunity  from  payment.  The  amount  of 
the  money  paid  to  the  teachers,  by  private  persons,  does  not,  , 
however,  amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole  annual  expense,  which 
13  somewhat  less  than  a  million  of  dollars." 

Besides  the  seminaries  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  the  United  States  contain  no  less  than 
aevent]/  colleges,  in  whif  h  the  ancient  end  modem  languages,  (tie 
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mathematical  aoences,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Logic, 
Christian  Theology,  and  other  branches,  are  regularly  taught,  as 
in  the  European  universities ;  but  with  more  attention  to  the  moral 
and  religious  conduct  of  the  students*  About  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  1775,  there  were  10  colleges;  from 
1775  to  1800,  13  were  established;  from  1800  to  1814, 11  were 
tfdded;  and  from  1814  to  1884,  no  less  than  36  colleges  have 
been  established.  In  these  colleges,  5500  students  are  prosecut- 
ing their  education,  in  the  difierent  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science. — ^The  American  E4ticaHon  Society  is  just  now  edticat- 
ing  912  young  men  for  the  ministry;  the  Preshyterian  Educa- 
Hon  Society  has  612  students  under  its  charge;  the  Northern 
Baptist  Society  has  250.  The  whole  number  at  present  educated 
by  these  Societies,  including  the  Episcopalian,  German,  Lutheran, 
&c  is  2000.  These  are  exclusive  of  a  very  laxge  number  who 
are  paying  the  expenses  of  their  own  education,  and  who  are 
equally  pious  and  promising. 

It  is  to  the  numerous  establishments  of  education — the  extensive 
range  of  instruction  they  embrace — the  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion afforded  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  community — the  superior 
degrse  of  comfort  they  enjoy—- and  to  the  elevation  of  character 
oromoted  by  their  free  institutions,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
non-existence,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  what  is  usual- 
ly termed  a  mob  or  rabble,  and  that  depredations  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  property  more  secure,  than  in  other  countries.  In  the 
Southern  States,  indeed,  the  means  of  education  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive, nor  has  society  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  moral  and 
mental  improvement,  as  in  the  Northern.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
These  States,  with  a  most  glaring  inconsistency^  still  continue 
the  abettors  of  sfaofr^f,  in  its  most  disgusting  forms.  More  than 
one-half  of  their  population  consists  of  slaves,  who  are  deemed 
unworthy  of  enjoying  the  blessings  even  of  a  common  education. 
A  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  domination  prevails  among  the  in- 
fluential classes,  barbarous  amusements  among  the  lower ;  and 
Christian  morals,  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  and  intellectual 
acquisitions,  are  too  frequently  disregarded. 

M^e^to.— -This  country,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  is  now  richly  furnished  with  scholastic 
establishments.  Prior  to  1765,  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
was  but  wretchedly  provided  either  with  schools  or  with  teacliers. 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmasters  were  so  ppor- 
tj  paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  practising  some  other 
trade  besides  th^r  occupatkm  as  instructors ;  and  they  usually 
united  the  character  of  the  village  fiddler  with  that  of  the  village 
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Bchoolmuter.  Frederick  iisued  an  ordtouice,  that  a  Bchod 
Bhould  be  kept  in  eveiy  village,  and  that  a  competent  subsiatenca 
ahould  be  provided  fur  the  acnooUnoster  by  ihe  joint  contributioa 
of  the  lord  of  the  village  and  the  tenants.  Felbiger,  an  Auguatina 
monk,  beloDgin^  to  a  convent  at  Sagan,  travelled  to  difierent 
CQuntriea  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing. Aller  spending  some  years  at  BeHin,  to  obtain  a  perfei^ 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that 
city,  he  relumed  to  Sagao,  and  made  the  convent  to  which  be 
belonged  a  seminary  for  candidates  as  schoolmasters.  Pattern 
schools  were  established  at  Breslaw,  Glatz,  and  other  places,  on 
the  principles  he  had  adopted,  and  al!  candidates  for  the  office  of 
teachers,  were  obliged  to  attend  these  seminaries,  and  to  practise 
the  method  in  whi<^  tbey  were  there  instructed.  The  clergy,  no 
Icsa  than  the  teachers,  were  required  to  go  through  ihis  process, 
because  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers  was  to  be  committed 
to  them.  After  these  prepamlory  matters  had  been  carried  into 
eSecl,  an  ordinance  was  published  iti  the  year  1763,  prescnbing 
the  mode  of  teaching,  and  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  clei^  should 
superintend  the  system.  The  teachers  were  directed  to  give  plain 
instruction,  and  upon  subjects  applicable  to  tbe  ordinary  concerns 
of  life ;  not  merely  to  load  the  memory  of  their  scholars  with 
words,  but  to  make  things  intelligible  to  their  understanding,  to 
habituate  them  to  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  by  explaining 
every  object  of  their  lesson,  so  that  the  children  themselves  may 
be  able  to  explain  it,  upon  examination.  The  school  tax  must  tie 
paid  by  Ihe  lord  and  tenants,  without  distinction  of  religions. 
The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school  from  their  sixth  to  their 
thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  tlie  school  tax 
or  not.  For  the  poor  tbe  school  money  must  be  raised  by  collec. 
tiona.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who  neglects  to  send  his  child 
or  pupil  to  school,  without  suffident  cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
double  tax,  for  which  tbe  guardians  shall  have  do  allowance. 
Every  curate  must  examine,  weekly,  the  children  of  the  school 
of  his  parish.  A  general  examination  must  be  held  annually,  by 
the  deans  of  the  districts,  of  tbe  schools  within  their  respective 
precincts;  and  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  talents 
and  alten^oD  of  tbe  schoolmasters,  the  state  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  made  to  the  office  of  tbe  vtcor- 
oeneral,  who  is  bound  to  transmit  all  these  reports  to  the  royal 
domain  offices,  from  which  orders  are  issued  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  tbe  schoob,  and  to  correct  any  abuses  that  may  be 
found  to  prevail.  If  one  school  suffice  for  more  than  one  village, 
neither  of  tbent  must  be  more  than  half  a  Gernuw  mile,  or  two 
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and  one-iburth  Biitkh  miles,  distant  from  .it  in  the  flat  country 
nor  more  than  half  tiiat  distance  in  the  mountainous  parts* 

This  system  had  at  first  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  from 
the  indolence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  their  consequent  aver- 
sion to  the  new  and  troublesome  duty  imposed  upon  them.  Their 
zeal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  arising  from  this  difiusion  of  ligh: 
to  the  stability  of  their  church.  They  considered  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  equally  their  natural 
enemies ;  and  the  system  still  finds  a  certain  degree  of  resistance 
from  the  penurious  economy,  and  the  stubborn  love  of  darkness, 
which  still  prevail  in  some  parts  of  this  province.  But  in  so  for 
as  it  has  been  acted  upon,  its  operation  has  proved  a  blessing  to 
multitudes.  As  a  proof  of  its  extensive  effects,  the  number  of 
schools,  in  1752,  amounted  only  to  1552;  but  in  1798,  their 
number  was  more  than  3500;  and  many  other  facts,  equally 
clear,  attest  the  progressive  increase  of  knowledge,  and  a  desire 
for  improvement.  Before  the  seven  years'  war,  there  had  scarcely 
ever  been  more  than  one  periodical  journal  or  gazette  published 
in  Silesia  at  one  lime ;  but  in  1801,  there  were  no  less  than  seven- 
teen newspapers  and  magazines,  which  appeared  by  the  day,  the 
week,  the  month,  or  the  quarter ;  many  of  them  upon  subjects 
generally  useful,  and  containing  valuable  information  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  people*  At  the  former  period,  there  were  but  tkre$ 
booksellers,  and  all  these  at  Breslaw;  but  in  1801,  there  were 
six  in  that  capital,  and  seven  dispersed  in  the  other  cities.  The 
number  of  printing  presses,  and  of  bookbinders,  had  increased  in 
a  similar  proportion.  Agriculture  and  manufactures,  too,  have 
been  vastly  improved  and  extended ;  so  that  Silesia  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  of  the  Continent.  The 
habits  of  the  people  have  been  signally  improved ;  and  they  have 
become  among  the  most  intelligent,  orderly,  and  industrious,  in 
Europe.* 

Wirtembergy  Baden^  Bavaria^  4*^. — In  Wirtemberg,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  system  of  education  has  been  very 
ffreatly  extended  and  improved.  A  public  school  is  established 
in  every  parish,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  The 
master  receives,  as  in  Scotland,  a  fixed  salary  from  the  parish, 
exclusive  of  a  small  fee  from  the  pupils,  varying  according  to 
their  age,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed.  The  fees 
are  fixed  by  government,  and  are  everywhere  the  same.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Mlaries  and  fees,  the  masters  are  furnished  with  a 


*  See  Preeident  Adenn'  Letters  9n  SUeria,  Quarterly  JtumaJ  of  Ed 
^§CqH9H,  and  GlMgow  Crfgrapk}f,  voL  iii. 
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bouae,  s  gmrdeo,  and,  in  most  insttmcm,  b  few  sens  offfmnod, 
corresponding  to  the  gUbet  of  the  Scottish  clergy-  The  law 
mquirea  that  the  children  ahould  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  it  is  specially  enacted,  that  ibey  shall  bfl 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  German  gntmmar  and  oomposi< 
tioD.  The  books  used  in  the  schools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden, 
Bie  Tery  superior  to  those  used  in  similar  establish  men  Is  in  this 
couOTy.  Thayconaist  of  geographical,  biographical,  and  histori- 
cal works,  and  elementary  treatises  on  morel  science,  natural 
history,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  most  important  and 
useful  arts.  In  all  the  large  schools,  the  boys  and  girts  are  kept 
separate.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arilh- 
metic,  are  taught  all  sorts  of  needlework,  the  knitting  of  stock- 
iDgs,  the  making  of  clothes,  &c. ;  receiving  at  the  same  time 
lessons  in  the  nrt  of  cookery,  the  management  of  children,  and 
other  departments  of  domestic  employment.  The  supervision  of 
the  schools  is  iotniBted,  in  every  parish  or  commwie,  to  a  com- 
mittee, consistine  of  a  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  the  clergy 
of  itw  parish,  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  being  always  ex 
ofido  members  of  the  committee.  This  body  is  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school,  and  is  bound  to  sec  that  the 
master  performs  his  duty,  and  that  the  children  attend.  No  par- 
ticular system  of  religion  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  any  of  th« 
■choola  of  Wirtemberg,  and  most  of  the  other  Germanic  States. 
The  tuition  of  this  important  branch  is  led  entirely  to  the  clergy 
■nd  the  parents  of  the  children,  ho  that  the  sons  and  daughtera 
of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Quakers,  d^c.  frequent  the 
schools,  and  live  in  the  utmost  harmony. 

The  gtoatest  desire  prevails  among  the  lower  classes  that  their 
children  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  ezcellenl  education 
provided  for  them ;  hut  the  government,  Dot  trusting  entirely  to 
this  feeling,  has  enacted  regulations,  by  which  nery  individual 
it  compelled  to  send  htM  chUdren  to  tckool,from  the  age  of  six 
to  fourteen  yean.  The  public  functionaries  transmit  regularly 
to  government,  once  every  six  months,  a  list  of  the  children  in 
Ibeir  respective  districts,  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year;  and 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  a  staleraenl  to 
that  effect  is  prepared  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  fees 
are  paid  by  the  pubUc 

In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education,  have  been  more 
apparent  than  in  any  other  European  country.  Half  n  century 
ago,  the  Bavarians  werv  the  moat  ignorant,  debatKbM,  and  slo* 
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venly  people,  between  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Baltic ;  IhiIi 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  no  people  has  ever  made  a  more 
rapid  advancement  than  they  have  done,  in  the  career  of  know- 
ledge and  of  civilization.  The  late  and  present  kings  of  Bavaria, 
have  not  pnly  swept  away  myriads  of  abuses,  and  established  a 
representative  system  of  government,  but  they  have  laid  the  only 
sure  foundations  of  permanent  and  real  improvement,  in  the 
organization  of  an  admirable  system  of  national  education*  A 
school  has  been  established  in  every  parish,  to  which  every  one 
is  obliged  to  send  his  children,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen ; 
Lyceums,  Colleges,  and  Universities  have  also  bora  instituted,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies ; 
and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  best  in- 
^ruction,  at  the  lowest  price.  The  following  is  a  summary  view 
of  the  principal  seminaries  in  this  country  : — ^Three  universitiesy 
seven  lyceums,  eighteen  gymnasia,  twenty-one  colleges,  thirty- 
five  preparatory  schools,  sixteen  houses  of  education,  seven  for 
higher  branch^,  two  boarding-schools  for  girls,  seven  normal 
schoob,  one  school  for  foreigners,  two  schools  of  law,  two  veteri- 
nary schools,  two  schools  of  midwifery,  and  two  royal  schools* 
The  public,  or  national  schools,  amount  to  6394 ;  the  inspectors 
to  286;  the  teachers  to  7114;  and  the  pupils  of  all  classes,  to 
about  498,000 ; — and,  since  the  population  of  Bavaria  is  about 
four  millions,  it  follows,  that  not  less  than  tme-eighth  of  the 
entire  population  is  at  school,  which  is  a  higher  proportion  than 
what  attends  the  schools  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Loudon,  the  talented  editor  of  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,'* 
who  travelled  over  most  parts  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Ba- 
den, in  1828,  bears  the  most  unqualified  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence and  efEciency  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  adopted 
in  these  countries,  and  the  beneficial  efiects  which  have  resulted 
from  its  operation.  "  From  what  I  have  seen,"  says  he, "  of 
Wirtemberg,  I  am  inclined  to  r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  most  civi- 
lized countries  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  object 
of  government  is  more  perfectly  attained  here,  than  even  in  Great 
Britain ;  because,  with  an  almost  equal  degree  of  individual  liber- 
ty, there  are  incomparably  fewer  crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  pover- 
ty and  misery.  Every  individual  in  Wirtemberg  reads  and  thinks ; 
and  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  this  is  the  case,  he  has  only  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  first  peasant  he  meets ;  to  observe  the 
number  and  style  of  the  journals  that  are  everywhere  circulated, 
and  the  oiultitude  of  libraries  in  the  towns  and  villages.  I  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  beggar  in  Wirtemberg,  and  with  only  one  or 
two  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.    The  dress  of  the  inhabittoits  of  ^ir- 
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temberg,  as  well  aa  those  or  a  great  part  of  Bavaria  and  Baden, 
appoared  to  mo  to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  comfort,  than  1 
had  ever  observed  in  any  other  country,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Sweden,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland." 

The  above  sketcbea  were  written  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  lime,  M.  Victor  Cousin's  "  Report  of  the  State  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction,"  has  been  published,  and  translated  into  English 
By  Mrs.  Austin.  This  report,  which  fills  nearly  340  pi^es,  con- 
tains a  very  full,  but  rather  dry  detail,  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  education  in  Prussia.  From  this  document  it  appears,  that,  in 
1831,  there  were  22,612  schools,  and  27,74B  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses — that  the  total  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  4,767,072 ;  the  number  between  seven  and 
fourteen  years,  3,043,030,  out  of  which,  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  was  2,031,421,  or  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  population,  which  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  and  a  half 
millions.  It  does  not  appear,  from  this  report,  that  infant  schools 
are  established  in  Prusda,  or  any  institutions  for  the  inatrfiction 
of  young  persons  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty,  or  upwards ; 
nor  can  we  learn,  from  any  thing  stated  in  it,  that  an  inidleetual 
principle  is  uniformly  acted  upon  in  the  details  of  education.  Ths 
system  presents  too  much  of  a  military  spirit  and  character, 
throughout  alt  its  departments,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  a 
despotic  government ;  and  it  would  retjuiie  a  v^y  considerable 
modification,  before  it  could,  with  propriety,  be  adopted  in  a  re- 
public or  a  limited  monarchy.  Many  dejidaicitt  in  the  system 
likewise  require  to  be  supplied.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  de- 
fects, it  has  already  produced  a  benign  infhience  on  the  know- 
ledge and  morel  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  if  Britain  does  not  immediately  bestir  herself  in 
the  cause  of  oiucalion,  the  Prussian  population  will  be  among 
ibe  moat  enlightened  inhabttanis  of  Europe. 

France. — Notwithstuiding  the  numerous  scientific  characters 
which  have  appeared  in  this  country,  and  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements they  hare  made  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences — the  provision  for  public  instruction,  particularly  in  the 
southern  departments,  is  very  defective.  The  Revolution  of  1799 
annihilated  almost  every  existing  institution,  and  those  for  public 
instruction  among  tho  rest.  For  a  period  of  nearly  live  years, 
a  whole  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people  remained  without  any 
regular  education.  It  was,  indeed,  enacted  by  a  law  of  the  I3lh 
September,  17BI,  <>  That  a  system  of  public  instruction  should 
be  o^anised;  that  the  public  schools  should  be  open  to  every 
one;  and  that  do  lees  should  be  chained  for  the  elementary 
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branches.  But,  amidst  the  oominotbns  and  demoralizing  scenes 
of  that  period,  this  law,  like  many  others,  was  never  carried  into 
ofiect ;  and,  at  this  moment,  France,  with  the  exception  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  is  worse  provided  with  the  means  of  elementary 
instruction,  than  any  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  the  ^*BulleHn 
dUM  Scieruiei  CrtographiqueBy^  vol.  xiv.  for  1928,  it  is  stated, 
that  "  in  France,  the  number  of  children  of  an  age  to  frequent 
primary. schools  is  nearly  6,000,000.  Of  this  number  scarcely 
a  million  and  a  half  receive  instruction.^'  Thus,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  circumstance  of-  ten  millions  of  adults  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  according  to  a  recent  calculation — there  are  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  young  Frenchmen,  who  do  not  receive 
even  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  The  children  at  school, 
in  the  thirty-two  departments  of  the  north,  are  reckoned  at 
740,846 ;  and  in  the  fifly-four  departments  of  the  south,  only 
875,931,  which  is  little'  more  than  ime-ihirtieik  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Paris  there  are  to  be  distinguished  two  populations,-— 
the  population  already  enlightened,  which  comprehends,  at  most, 
about  100,000  souls;  and  the  population  which  still  remains  to 
be  enliehtened,  which  amounts  to  nearly  800,000.  Societies 
and  individuals  at  Paris  and  other  populous  towns,  exerted  them- 
selves to  supply  so  great  a  want ;  but  their  efforts  being  openly 
opposed  by  the  clergy,  and  secretly  by  the  late  government,  were 
not  so  successful  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Schools, 
upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  were  introduced  by  the  government 
at  Paris,  and  other  large  towns ;  but  the  benefits  of  the  system 
were  extended  only  to  professed  Catholics ; — none  but  Catholic 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  Protestants  were  lefl  to  educate 
their  children  the  best  way  they  could.  In  consequence  of  this 
deficiency  of  instruction,  ignorance  and  spperstition,  irreligion 
and  immorality,  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  even 
amidst  the  light  of  literature  and  science  with  which  they  are 
BOrrounded;  and  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  the 
mental  darkness  can  be  dispelled,  and  the  moral  mischief  it  has 
produced  be  completely  eradicated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests  has  been  diminished,  and 
liberal  measures  of  policy  introduced,  that  a  more  extensive  sys- 
tem of  elementary  instruction  will  be  established ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  understand  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Loinfl  Philip  has  been  directed  to  this  object,  and  that  measures 
have  been  brought  forward  in  order  to  its  accomplishment.  In 
the  year  1831,  M.  Y.  Cousin  was  sent  as  a  deputation  to  Prussia 
from  the  government  of  France  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  and  regulations  connected  with  the  Prussian  system  of 
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education.  Since  his  return,  numerouB  achools  have  been  e^b- 
lished  on  ihe  principles  of  the  Prussian  syelem,  and  there  is  now 
a  prospect,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  an  efficient  system 
of  education  will  be  established  in  that  country. — According  to 
the  latest  statistical  accounts,  the  number  of  children  who  are 
learning  to  read,  now  amounts  to  3,000,000  :  the  number  of  pn- 
mary  elementary  schools  is  35,007  ;  of  superior  primary  schools, 
370 ;  of  private  schools,  9003  :  total,  44,260.  The  number  of 
boys  attending  these  schools  is,  1,175,24S;  and  of  girls,  731,773. 
The  total  expense  of  primary  instruction  is  10,162,706  francs, 
or  about  £423,446.  Of  this  expense  there  is  paid  by  the  Com- 
munes, 7,693,793  fr. ;  by  the  Departments,  2,063,072  fr.  i  and 
by  the  State,  405,641  fr. ;  or  about  £lS,eiO — a  very  paltry  sum 
when  compared  with  the  magnilude  aud  importance  of  the  object. 
Spain. — "  In  this  country  there  are  few  establishments  for  the 
diifusion  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  lower  classes 
.seldom  learn  to  read  or  write  ;  those  above  them  are  as  seldom 
inslnicted  in  any  thing  but  those  two  accomplishments,  and  the 
elements  of  nrithmetic  Such  as  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions  attend  a  Latin  school  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  these  schools  are  not  numer> 
ous.  Some  private  establishments,  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys 
in  Latin,  were  rising  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  and  a 
desire  of  improventent  in  the  method  of  teaching  was  showing 
itself  among  the  teachers."*  VVben  we  consider  that  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  in  this  country  is  committed  chiefly  to  monks,  we 
may  rest  satisfied,  that,  in  general,  its  plan  and  objects  are  very 
limited  and  defective.  Nor  is  the  system  much  improved,  when 
the  student  proceeds  to  the  university.  He  is  there  taught  little 
else  but  the  logic  and  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  If  a  Spaniard,  therefore,  attain 
to  any  thing  like  true  knowleiige,  he  must  either  leave  his  coun- 
try in  tho  search,  or  tcocli  himself  in  the  best  way  his  fancy  may 
devise. — The  same  remarks,  with  «.  slight  modification,  will  ap- 
ply to  the  newhbouring  kingdom  of  Portugal,  where  Pafnt 
superstition  sndlyranny  exist  in  all  their  fulness  and  rigour.  As 
Ihe  numerous  swarms  of  priests,  monks  and  fnnrs,  that  infest 
this  country,  are  almost  universally  ignorant,  and  not  unfr& 
qucntly  vicious, — as  they  are  bigoted  in  the  extreme  to  the  es- 
*  lablished  religion  and  its  childish  ceremonials, — and  as  the  gen» 
ral  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  strike  at  the  fbundaticm  of  their 
ecclesiastical  system, — it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  shov 

*  Qautcd*  Jonmsl  of  Education,  vol.  i. 
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much  zeal  dther  in  making  their  scholars  liberal  and  intelligent, 
or  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  general  system  of  instmction 
Several  generations  must  elapse,  and  numerous  and  important 
changes  be  efTected,  before  we  can  expect  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  can  become  enlightened  and  mo- 
ralized. 

Russia. — ^It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  government  has  been  du-ected  to  the  promotion  of  educa* 
tion  throughout  that  extensive  empire ;  and  several  ages  will  be 
requisite,  before  its  half-civilized  inhabitants  be  raised  from  the 
state  of  mental  debasement  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  im* 
mersed.  During  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  Lan- 
casterian  schools  and  other  seminaries  were  established  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  European  Russia,  and  Bible  societies,  for  distributing 
the  Scriptures  among  the  lower  orders,  were  patronized  by  the 
Elmperor,  Prince  Gallitzin,  the  archbishops,  and  other  distin- 
guished characters.  It  appears  that  in  the  beginning  of  1830, 
the  emperor  Nicholas  gave  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  the  several 
villages  appertaining  to  the  crown.  The  object  of  these  semina- 
ries is  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  the  peasantry,  and  to 
furnish  the  villages  with  individuals  who  may  act  as  writers. 
Gratuitous  instruction  is  to  be  afforded  in  these  schools  to  youths 
of  not  less  than  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  catechism,  reading 
books  and  written  documents,  writing,  and  the  first  four  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic.  The  lessons  are  to  open  after  their  retuni 
from  labour,  and  to  continue  until  it  be  resumed ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  are  to  occupy  four  hours 
a-day.  Permission  is,  however,  given  to  the  teacher  to  assemble 
his  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  their  lessons,  even  whilst 
they  are  working  in  the  fields  :  but  this  cannot  take  place  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  vilhigers.  The  expenses  of  these  schools 
are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  territorial  income  of  the  villages, 
and  the  first  essays  are  intended  to  be  made  in  the  governments 
of  St,  Petersburg  and  Pscov. 

SwUierland. — This  country,  remarkable  for  the  sublimity  of 
its  mountain  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  vales,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  expansive  lakes, — is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  means  of  edu- 
cation it  possesses,  and  the  consequent  intelligence  and  moral 
order  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  respect,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
fhe  best  educated  countries  in  Europe.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants undenzoing  the  process  of  instruction  is  greater  than 
iiat  of  rither  France,  England  or  Scotland.  In  the  Pays  ds 
Vuudj  this  proportion  amounts  to  me-eighth  o{  the  ^julalm. 
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which  is  more  than  the  avernee  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  systems  of  instruction  nave  been  ealftblished;  so  that  the 
inbabitants  of  this  dialricl  of  Switzerland,  have  generally  been 
considered  by  travellers  as  (be  most  intelligent  and  the  best  edu- 
cated among  the  European  nations. 

The  celebrated  school  of  Pettalotxi  at  Yverdun,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  has  been  viaited  and  celebrated  by  every  traveller. 
This  was  among  the  first  seminaries  in  which  the  intellectua 
system  was  introduced,  in  which  the  rationale  of  every  subject 
taught  is  explained  and  illuBtraled,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
stimulated  and  brought  into  exercise.  It  embraces  also  the  plan 
of  mutual  instruction,  as  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Industry  of  M. 
Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  baa  also  been  de- 
servedly celebrated.  The  object  of  this  seminary  is  to  combine 
scholastic  education  with  industrious  habits,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  manner  of  performing  mechanical  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Although,  at  Hofwyl,  the  principles  and  practice  of  Agri- 
etillwe  are  the  chief  objects  of  attention,  yet  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  inatilution  and  the  mode  of  instruction  might,  in 
towns,  be  successfully  applied  to  mechanical  operations  and 
manufacturing  processes  of  every  description.  It  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  education  throughout  the  country,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  very  eminent  scholars.  Not  only  the  lower  classes, 
but  pupils  of  the  highest  rank  come  to  this  seminary,  from  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  most 
of  the  cantons,  education  is  a  matter  of  state,  persons  of  the 
greatest  respectability  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  system  of  tuition  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  and  protection  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Sfrtdum  on  the  mode  in  vihiek  Edvcation  hM  generMy  been 


There  ere  few  subjects  which  have  so  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  literary  public  as  the  instruction  of  the  young; 
and  yet  there  is  no  subject  about  which  so  many  vague  and  er- 
roneous notions  generally  prevail.  No  term  in  our  language  has 
been  more  abused  and  misapplied  than  that  of  tducatioa.  By  tbe 
great  majority  of  our  countrymen  it  is  considered  as  consisting 
merely  in  the  acquisition  of  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  gram- 
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mar— of  wntiog,  casting  accounts,  and  the  knowledge  of  Ian 
guages ;  and  these  acquisitions  axe  considered  of  value  chiefly  as 
they  prepare  the  individual  for  engaging  in  certain  secular  em- 
ployments, and  are  instrumental  in  procuring  his  subsistence.  By 
others  it  has  been  confined  to  the  communication  of  the  elements 
of  thought,  and  the  improvement  of  the  intellect ;  and,  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  it  has  been  regarded  chiefly  as  the  for- 
mation of  character,  and  the  cultivation  of  moral  habits.  But,  to 
neither  of  these  objects  is  education  to  be  exclusively  confined. 
It  consists  of  a  comprehensive  and  harmonious  combination  of 
them  all,  including  every  mean  and  every  mode  of  improvement 
by  which  intelligent  beings  may  be  trained  to  knowledge  and 
virtue— qualified  for  acting  an  honourable  and  respectable  part  on 
the  theatre  of  this  world,  and  prepared  for  that  immortal  existence 
to  which  they  are  destined. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  reeretted,  that,  up  to  the  present  hour,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions — ^m  an  age  deemed  liberal  and  enlightened-^ 
the  system  on  which  education  has  generally  been  conducted  is 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  inefficient  for  enlightening  and 
meliorating  the  human  mind,  and  is  little  short  of  an  insult  ofler- 
ed  to  the  understandings  of  the  young.  While  almost  every  initia- 
tory book  has  for  its  motto,  and  every  teacher  can  readily  repeat 
the  following  lines  of  Thomson, — 

**  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
7b  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ehoot^ 
Aad  pour  the  firesh  iitttniction  o'er  the  mind," 

the  great  objects  which  education  ought  to  promote  have  been 
miserably  neglected.  A  farrago  of  words  has  been  substituted  in 
the  place  of  things ;  the  elements  of  language  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  elements  of  thought;  the  key  of  knowledge  has 
been  exhibited  instead  o^  knowledge  itself;  and  the  youthful  mind, 
at  the  termination  of  the  common  process  of  instruction,  is  almost 
as  destitute  of  idea^  as  at  its  commencement.  At  that  period  of 
Ufe  when  the  minds  of  the  young  are  beginning  to  expand — when 
they  ardently  thirst  after  novelty  and  variety — ^when  they  are 
olive  to  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  and  listen  with  de- 
light to  the  descriptions  of  other  countries,  and  the  tales  of  other 
times-^instead  of  being  gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  all  that  is 
interesting  in  the  scenes  of  creation  and  the  history  of  man — ^they 
are  weX  down  in  a  comer  to  plod  over  unknown  characters  and 
fltrtage  sounds — ^no  pleasing  objects  are  exhibited  to  inspire  them 
with  deOffht— their  memories  are  burdened,  and  even  tortured^ 
while  tb^r  uncibrstandings  are  neglected  ;  and,  afler  many  pain- 
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fijl  efforts,  intemtiDgled  with  cries  and  tear*,  while  the  detested 

lash  is  hanging  over  their  heads,  they  are  eoabied  to  repeat,  like 
a  number  of  puppets,  their  medley  of  grammar  rules,  their 
psalms,  their  hymns,  (heir  catechisms,  and  their  speeches  from 
the  English  and  Roman  classics,  pouring  out  their  words  with  a 
velocity  like  water  bursting  from  a  spout,  milhout  a  tingle  correct 
idea  connected  with  thetr  exereite*,  "  understanding  neither 
what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm." — Hence  it  has  too  fre-  - 
qucntly  happened,  that  the  school-room  has  been  viewed  as  a 
prison,  their  teachers  as  a  species  of  tyrants,  and  the  scholastic 
exercises  in  which  ihe^  are  engaged,  as  repugnant  to  their  natural 
vivacity,  and  subversive  of  their  youthful  pleasures.  Hence  they 
have  frequently  been  driven  to  the  village  school,  like  aheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  like  criminals  to  a  jail,  or  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  companions,  amidst  cries,  and  lamentations,  and  fore- 
bodings  of  punishment. 

In  seminaries  of  a  higher  order  than  those  to  which  I  now 
allude,  five  or  six  years  are  generally  spent  in  learning  the  de- 
clension of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syn- 
tax, and  in  acquiring  a  smattering  of  the  Roman  classics ;  while, 
at  the  close  of  this  tedious,  and  to  the  pupil,  reeoUing  process,  be 
retires  from  the  seminary  to  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  or  the 
university,  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  common  phenomena  of  nature, 
of  the  sublime  discoveries  of  modem  times,  of  the  principles  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  laws  of  moral  action,  as  if  he  bad 
been  bom  in  Patagonia,  or  in  the  centre  of  New  Hollaod.  If  ha 
has  acquired  any  thing  at  all,  whk^  may  be  denommated  know- 
ledge,  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  jumble  of  notions  about  the  squab- 
bles of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  detached  fragments  of  Roman 
history,  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  fictions  of  Pagan  my- 
thology, and  the  revengeful  encounters  of  destroying  armies  and 
ambitious  despots.  While  Ids  mind  is  familiar  with  the  absurdi- 
ties and  impieties  of  ancient  superstition  and  idolatry,  he  not  un- 
frequently  quits  the  scene  of  instruction  as  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  the  true  God,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  the  tempers  which  it  inculcates,  as  if 
he  had  been  tutored  in  a  Pagan  land. 

Even  in  those  seminaries  which  are  devoted  to  the  religioua 
instruction  of  the  young,  the  same  absurd  and  inefficient  syaten* 
to  which  I  have  alluded  is  too  frequently  acted  upon.  Instead  of 
exhibiting  to  the  understandings  of  the  young  the  character  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity,  by  familio; 
and  popular  illustrations  deduced  from  the  economy  of  nature 
and  the  facts  of  revelation,  a  great  proportbn  of  their  Sabbath- 
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school  exercises  consists  in  repeating,  with  a  disgusting  ffippancy 
and  vociferation,  their  catechisms,  psalms,  paraphrases,  hymns^ 
and  Scripture  passages,  assigned  them  as  tatktj  and  in  listening 
to  the  crude  expositions  of  certain  abstract  theological  dogmas,  to 
which  they  can  attach  no  precise  or  well-defined  notions,  and 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  Christian  system.  In 
certain  schools  of  this  description,  I  have  witnessed  the  attention 
of  the  children  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  mere  repetiHan 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  other  compends  of  divinity,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  most  inaccurate,  irreverent,  and  vociferous  manner, 
without  a  single  attempt  being  made  to  convey  any  idea  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  truths  repeated — ^while  the 
catechumens  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  and  relieved  in  having 
got  their  memories  disburdened  of  the  ungracious  tasks  imposed 
upon  them.  In  other  schools,  where  the  teachers  had  acquired 
a  smattering  of  systematic  theology — afier  the  memorial  tasks 
were  dispatched — I  have  listened  to  a  series  of  crude  dissertations 
addressed  to  the  young  respecting  the  covenant  of  works  and  of, 
grace,  predestination,  absolute  and  conditional  decrees,  faith,  the 
Trinity,  and  similar  topics,  together  with  long-winded  exhorta- 
tions, occasionally  intermingled  with  boisterous  and  unhallowed 
threats  and  denunciations,  because  the  young  did  not  yield  a  pro- 
found  attention  to  such  abstract  speculations.  Yet  all  this  goes 
by  the  name  of  religious  instruction ;  and,  when  it  is  found  to 
produce  little  influence  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  young,  the 
eflect  is  attributed  solely  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  withholding  of  the  influences  of  Divine  grace,— ^  sentiment 
which  goes  far  to  attribute  to  t)|p  **  Only  Wise  God"  those  efiects 
which  are  produced  by  the  folly  and  the  injudicious  schemes  of 
men. — As  it  is  painful  to  exercise  the  memory  to  any  extent  on 
words  unconnected  with  ideas,  so  it  frequently  happens,  that -a 
disrelish  for  religion  and  its  services  is  induced,  in  consequen<!0 
of  the  labour  and  drudgery  with  which  they  are  thus  associated. 
In  these  seminaries,  too,  the  duties  of  Christian  morality  are  too 
frequently  thrown  into  the  shade.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
theory,  but  a  practical  sysUm ;  for  all  its  historical  details,  its 
doctrines  and  precepts^  its  promises  and  threatenings,  have  an 
ultimate  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  afiections, 
the  direction  of  the  conduct,  and  to  the  general  renovation  of  the 
moral  powers  of  man,  in  order  to  his  preparation  for  a  higher 
state  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  And,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  religious  instruction  to 
cultivate  the  moral  powers,  to  direct  the  temper  and  aflections, 
and  to  sbow,  bv  familiar  iilustrations  taken  from  the  scenes  of 
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active  life,  how  the  priaciplea  of  Chriaiianiiy  ought  to  oponMe  in 
all  the  diversified  drcumstancea  and  relations  of  society. — But, 
leaving  this  topic,  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  attend  a  litlle  more 
particularly  to  the  range  of  ioBtruction  in  our  common  initiatory 
■chools. 

Ailer  a  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the 
principal  elementary  sounds  is  acquired,  the  scholar  is  led  through 
a  series  of  dry  end  unintereating  lessons  and  spelliug  exercises 
in  which  his  memory  and  his  faculty  of  pronunciation  are  solely 
exercised.  The  New  Testament  is  next  put  into  his  hand,  and, 
«fter  reading  a  portion  of  it  with  great  difficulty  and  awkwardness, 
and  before  he  is  capable  of  reading  one  Bentence  with  ease  and 
accuracy,  he  is  intrciiuced  to  such  books  as  "  Barrie's  Collection," 
and  "Tyro's  Guide,"  and  "Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers," 
in  which  there  is  scarcely  one  selection  interesting  to  a  youthfU) 
mind,  or  level  to  its  comprebeasion.  But  this  circumstance  seema 
to  be  considered  by  many  aa  a  matter  of  no  importance  j  for  it  is 
seldom  or  never  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  convey  to  the  minda 
of  youth  the  ideat  contained  in  the  lessons  they  read  and  commit 
to  memory.  During  these  reading  exercises,  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is  put  into  their  hands,  in  order  that  its  vocables  may  be 
committed  to  memorj' ;  and  that,  too,  at  so  early  a  period,  that 
they  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  mastering  the  pronunciation  of 
the  long  and  technical  terms  with  which  it  abounds.  Through 
Jiis  ungracious  task  they  struggle,  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
and  generally,  too,  without  annexing  a  single  idea  to  any  of  the 
answers  they  repeat.  They  are  soon  alter,  perhaps  before  they 
are  seven  years  of  age,  introduced  to  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar ;  and,  after  feeling  much  apathy  and  not  a  little  disgust  at 
this  abstract  science,  and  eKperieocing  many  days  and  hours  of 
ungrateful  labour,  they  are  able  to  repeat  a  few  of  its  rules,  defi- 
nitions, and  declensions.  Like  so  many  parrots,  they  can  tell  ua 
by  rote,  what  is  a  verb,  an  adverb,  or  a  preposition,  or  that  "  con- 
junctions which  imply  contingency  reijuire  the  subjunctive  mood," 
without  understanding  what  they  say,  or  annexing  a  clear  idea 
to  any  of  the  rules  or  definitions  they  repeat.  By  turning  over 
Scott's  or  Fulton's  Dictionary,  they  learn  thaLvirfve  is  a  noun, 
ecause  n  is  annexed  to  it — that,  to  write  is  a  fieri,  because  e  ia 
annexed  to  it — and  that  from  is  a  prepotition,  because  pre  ia 
annexed  to  it ;  but,  beyond  such  reasons  they  seldom  attempt  to 
aspire ;  and  afier  two  or  three  years'  training  in  such  exercises, 
they  know  little  more  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  application  of  its 
nilcs  to  composition,  than  when  they  first  commenced.  The 
piindpal  acquisition  made,  is  a  facility  in  finding  out  words  in  ai 
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diotioiiaTy,  without  any  atteotioii  being  paid  to  their  meaning— • 
an  object  which  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days.— • 
The  useful  art  o£  writing  is  next  attempted  to  be  taught ;  and,  in 
most  instances,  a  far  greater  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to 
the  acquirement  of  an  ''  degant  text,*'  or  a  **  fine  running  hand,'* 
than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  acquisition  of  substantial  knowledge. — Arithmetic  follows  in 
the  rear,  and  the  scholar,  afler  hurrying  through  its  four  funda- 
mental rules,  without  any  tensible  illu^kutiaiu  of  the  difierent 
operations,  is  exercis^  in  calculations  respecting  Tare  and  Tret, 
Interest  and  Annuities,  the  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Ebcchange, 
Discount  and  Equation  of  Payments,  before  he  has  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  transactions;  and,  consequently, 
like  one  walking  in  the  dark,  is  unable  to  perceive  the  drifl  and 
tendency  of  most  of  his  operations,  or  the  foundation  of  the  rules 
by  which  he  calculates;  and  hence  it  happens  that,  when  he 
actually  engages  in  the  business  of  real  life,  he  has  almost  the 
whole  of  his  ariUimetical  processes  to  study  over  again,  and  to 
re-investigate  the  foundations,  objects,  and  principles,  of  his  ope- 
rations, in  their  applications  to  the  transactions  in  which  he  is 
engaged* 

In  fine,  during  the  whole  of  the  process  now  described,  the 
moral  powers  of  the  young  are  in  a  great  measure  overlooked, 
and  the  busiuess  of  morai  tuition  shamefully  neglected.  To  im- 
prove their  tempers  and  afiections,  and  to  bend  them  into  that 
direction  which  will  tend  to  promote  their  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others,  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment,  in  which 
teachers  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  interested.  It  forms,  at  least,  no 
fromnent  object,  in  our  schools,  to  meliorate  the  tempers  of  the 
young,  to  count^jract  the  principles  of  malice,  envy,  and  revenge 
—to  inspire  them  with  kindness  and  benevolence — ^and  to  train 
them  to  moral  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  treated  has  frequently  a  tendency  to  produce  obstinacy^ 
dutsimnlatum^  superstition,  pride,  hatredy  and  disaffection.  The 
spirit  of  unchristian  emulation,  contention,  and  revenge,  is  indi- 
rectly  fostered  by  the  books  they  read,  the  discipline  by  which 
they  are  trained,  the  amusements  in  which  they  indulge,  the  false 
maxims  and  Pagan  sentiments^  which  are  interwoven  through  the 
vbole  couxfe  of  their  education,  and  by  the  admiration  which  is 
attempted  to  be  excited  in  thdr  breasts  for  barbarous  heroes  and 
the  butchers  of  mankind.  The  active  powers  of  the  young  being 
thus  allowed  to  take  the  natural  bent  of  their  depmved  inclinations, 
seifislmeaB,  pride,  malice,  and  other  malignant  passions,  are  al- 
lowed ta.spring  up  and  flourish,  without  feeling  the  fcrce  of  those 
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anlutsry  checks  which  might  impede  Iheir  proei<e33,  or  destroy 
tbem  in  the  bud ;  end  thus  perverse  habits  and  dtspositioDS  sre 
induced,  which  "  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
their  strength,"  til)  at  length  they  display  themselves  with  diabo- 
lical energy  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  on  the  theatre  of 
the  political  world,  amidst  the  contentions  of  communities  an^. 
"  the  tumults  of  the  people." 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  education  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  ponulBtiqn  receive  plior  to  their  entrance  on  the  scene  of  active 
life.  To  aOirm  that  it  is  attended  by  no  beneficial  effects,  would 
be  to  dy  in  the  face  of  all  observation  and  esperience.  It  prepares 
the  mind,  in  some  measure,  for  certain  avocations  in  civil  society, 
and  ibr  the  receptitm  of  knowledge  in  afler  life,  should  it  ever  be 
exhibited  in  a  more  judicious  and  intelligent  manner ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  when  combined  with  judicious  domestic  instruc- 
tion, it  wilt  assist  alid  direct  the  pupil,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  of  mental  enjoyments.  But,  considered  by  itself,  as  a  system 
of  culture  for  rational  and  immortal  beings,  in  order  to  the  devel- 
opment of  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  as  a  prepa- 
lationforahigherstateofexiatence,  itis  miter  ably  defieifnt,h<Ah 
in  the  means  which  are  employed,  in  the  range  of  instruction,  and 
in  the  objects  which  it  is  calculated  to  accomplish. — To  illustrate 
this  position  is  the  object  of  the  following  remarks. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  one  glaring  defect  which  runs  through  the 
whole  system  of  initiatory  instruction  (except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances) is  that  no  otlew^  it  made  to  concey  ideal  to  the  foutk- 
ftd  mind,  along  with  the  eUmmiarg  toundi  of  language  and  the 
art  of  pronuaeiation'  Provided  children  can  mouth  the  words, 
and  TocMferate  with  alacrity  the  diSerent  sentences  contained  in 
their  lessons,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  in  the 
eyes  either  of  teachers  or  of  parents,  whether  or  not  they  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  of  any  one  portion  of  the  sentiments  they  read. 
Although  the  great  object  of  education  is  "  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  it  is  almost  the  only  object  which  is  thrown 
into  the  shade ;  and  those  scholastic  exercises  which  are  only  the 
means  of  education,  are  almost  exclusively  attended  to  as  if  tbey 
were  the  end.  The  young  are  thus  treated  qs  if  they  were  only 
BO  many  puppets,  placed  on  a  stage  to  exhibit  a  series  of  mecha- 
nical movements,  and  as  if  they  were  not  possessed  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  intellect,  and  were  entirely  destitute  of  afiections  and 
passions.  Yet,  it  is  undeniable,  from  fact,  that  children,  at  a  very 
early  age,  are  capable  of  receiving  a  variety  of  ideas  into  their 
minds,  and  of  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  respecting  them* 
Present  an  engraved  landscape  to  a  boy  of  four  or  five  yean  of ' 
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age,  especially  as  exhibited  through  ttie  OpHcal  Diagonal  Ma^ 
^ine^  where  he  will  see  every  object,  in  its  true  perspective  as  i 
appears  in  nature— -he  will  at  once  recognise  and  describe,  in  his 
own  way,  the  houses,  the  streets,  the  men,  the  women,  the  roads 
and  carriages,  and  the  land  and  water  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  express  his  opinion  respecting  them.     Present  well-executed 
engmvings  of  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  lion,  an  elephant,  or  a  monkey, 
and  he  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
will  feel  delighted  with  every  new  exhibition  that  is  made  to  him 
of  the  objects  of  nature  or  of  art.    And,  therefore,  if  sensible  ob- 
jects, level  to  his  capacity  and  range  of  thought,  and  with  which 
he  is  in  some  measure  acquainted,  were  uniformly  exhibited  in 
his  first  excursions  in  the  path  of  learning,  his  progress  in  know- 
ledge would  nearly  correspond  to  his  advancement  in  the  art  of 
spelling  and  pronunciaticni.    The  absurdity  of  neglecting  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding,  in  the  dawn  of  life,  and  during  the 
progress  of  scholastic  instruction,  however  common  it  may  be,  is 
80  obvious  and  glaring,  that  it  scarcely  requires  a  process  of  rea- 
soning to  show  its  irrationality,  if  we  admit  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  ought  to  be  one  of  the  great  ends  of  education. 
What  important  purpose  can  be  gained  by  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  spending  a  series  of  years,  in  pronouncing,  like  so  many 
parrots,  a  number  of  articulate  sounds,  to  which  they  annex  no 
corresponding  ideas  or  impressions,  and  which  cost  them  so  much 
pain  and  anxiety  to  acquire?   What  is  the  use  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing, if  it  be  not  made  the  medium  by  which  knowledge  and  moral 
improvement  nmy  be  communicated  7  And,  if  we  neglect  to  teach 
youth  to  apply  this  mean  to  its  proper  end,  while  they  are  under 
r^ular  tuition,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect,  that  they  will  af- 
terwards apply  it,  of  their  own  accord,  when  a  sufficient  stimulus 
is  wanting!     By  neglecting  to  connect  the  acquisition  of  useful 
information  with  the  business  of  elementary  instruction,  we  place 
the  young  nearly  in  the  same  predicament  as  we  ourselves  should 
be  placed,  were  we  obliged,  from  day  to  day,  to  read  and  repeat 
long  passages  from  the  writings  of  Confucius,  the  Alcoran  of 
Mahomet,  or  the  Shasters  of  Bramah,  in  the  Chinese,  the  Turkish 
and  the  Hindoo  languages,  while  we  understood  not  the  meaning 
of  a  single  term.   And  how  painful  and  disgusting  should  we  feel 
such  a  revolting  exercise ! — ^The  consequence  of  this  absurd  prac- 
tice is,  that,  instead  of  exciting  desires  for  further  acquisitions  in 
learning, — ^in  a  majority  of  instances,  we  produce  a  disgust  to 
every  species  of  mental  exertion  and  improvement ;  instruction 
becomes  unpleasant  and  irksome,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
scholar;  the  child  leaves  school  without  having  acquired  any  real 
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knowledge,  and  desiitute  of  any  relitk  for  it,  and  scldum  aflei 
wards  makes  any  use  of  the  instructiona  he  received  for  the  fur- 
ther cullLvatioa  of  his  mind  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  To  this  cause, 
rierhapa,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  to  be  attributed  the  deplorable 
Ignorance  which  bIiII  pervades  the  mass  of  our  population,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  process  of  instruction  they  underg^-^ 
and  the  httle  lelish  they  teel  for  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to 
the  improvement  of  their  minds,  end  to  those  pursuits  which  era 
congenial  to  rational  and  immortal  natures. 

Ilf  Another  defect  which  pervades  the  whole  system  of  scho- 
lastic instruction  in  our  country,  and  of  which  the  former  is  a 
native  consequence,  ia,  that  there  it  tcarcely  me  of  our  eUmtnt- 
arg  bookt  adapted  to  the  eapaeitUt  of  ywth,  and  ealeulaitd  lo 
excite  their  attention  and  affeetiont,  by  itt  tntereiting  and  in- 
gtructive  detailt. 

Not  to  mention  the  dry  and  uninteresting  lists  and  details  con- 
tained ia  most  of  our  spelling-books,  and  the  vague  and  sombre 
mora)  instructions  Ihey  exhibit — let  us  fix  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  general  train  of  subjects  contained  in  "  Barrie's 
Collection,"  and  "Tyro's  Guide,"  and  in  "Scott's  Beauties  of 
Sminenl  Writers," — the  books  most  commonly  used  in  the  paro- 
chial and  other  schools  in  this  country, — and  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive that  they  are  every  thing  but  calculated  for  Oie  purpose  in- 
tended. Th^  works  (which,  like  some  others  of  the  same  fry, 
aeem  to  have  been  constructed  by  means  of  the  scissors)  chiefly 
contain  extracts  illustrative  of  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  com- 
position:— Speeches  on  political  subjects  formerly  delivered  in 
the  Roman,  Grecian,  and  British  Senates — characters  of  Pope, 
Dryden,  Milton,  or  Shakespeare — descriptions  of  the  battles  of 
Poictiers,  Hastings,  Agincourt,  and  Bannockbum — abstract  eulo- 
giums  on  virtue,  oratory,  and  the  art  of  criticism — prosing  disser- 
tations on  the  cultivation  of  taste — on  happiness,  retirement,  and 
meditation — Speeches  and  Epilogues  of  stage-players,  political 
disquisitions,  foolish  tales,  parables  and  allegories — Falstalfs  en- 
comiums on  sack — Hamlet's  advice  to  players — Epilc^ue  of  Gar- 
rick  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors — the  Drunken  Knight  and 
lus  Brawling  Lady  appeased — Speeches  of  Quincttus  Capilolinus, 
of  Romulus  to  his  citizens,  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  and  of  Galga- 
cus  to  his  army — ^East  India  Company's  address  on  the  junction 
of  Spain  and  France — Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pitt's  Parliamentary 
debates — Extracts  from  the  Poems  of  Akenside,  Thomson,  Milton 
and  Young — Speech  of  Sin  to  Satan — Speech  of  Satan  in  his  in- 
fernal palace  of  Pandemonium — Moloch  s  speech  to  Satan — Be- 
lial's B[>eech  in  reply — Satan's  soliloquy-Hhe  combat  of  the  Ho- 
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ratil  and  the  Curiatii — Captain  Bobadil's  method  of  defeating  an 
army — Clarence's  dream — ^Nerval  and  Glenalvon's  revengeful 
encounter — Lord  and  Lady  Randolph,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Racket-r-Sempronius'  speech  for  wa^— Description  of  Queen  Mab 
i— Ossian's  address  to  the  Sun— -Soliloquy  of  Dick  the  apotheca- 
ry's apprentice — Alexander's  Feast — Blair's  Grave — ^Young's 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality — Queen  of  the  Fairies — the  Wolf 
and  the  Crane — the  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse — the 
Tailor  and  the  Conjurer — ^the  Old  Man  and  his  Ass — ^with  a  mul- 
tifarious medley  of  pieces  of  a  similar  description. 

These  comprehend  a  fair  specimen  of  the  prominent  subjects 
selected,  in  our  common  school-books,  ybr  the  purpose  of  training 
the  youthful  mind  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  more  unsuitable  subjects,  consistent  with  com- 
mon decency,  could  scarcely  have  been  selected,  and  that  they 
are  little  short  of  a  direct  insult  ofiered  to  the  youthful  under- . 
standing.  The  compilers  of  such  collections,  either  suppose,  that 
the  juvenile  mind,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  when  such  - 
selections  are  put  into  their  hands,  has  embraced  a  range  of 
thought  and  contemplation  far  beyond  what  it  is  capable  of,  in 
ordinary  cases,  or  they  wish  to  insult  thdr  imbecile  minds,  by 
offering  them  stones  instead  of  bread,  or  they  rake  together  their 
extracts  at  random,  without  considering  whether  they  are  at  all 
suited  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  For 
there  is  not  one  lesson  out  of  twenty  which  is  level  to  the  range 
of  thought,  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  youthful  mind,  in  its  first 
outset  in  the  path  of  science,  even  although  parents  and  teachers 
were  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  passages  which  are  read  * 
as  they  embody  descriptions  and  allusions  respecting  objects, 
events,  and  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  duly  appreciated 
without  a  previous  course  of  study ;  and  they  abound  with  a  mul- 
titude of  abstract  speculations  which  can  never  convey  well-de- 
iiued  ideas  to  the  understandings  of  the  young.  What  ideas  can 
a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years'  old  form  of  the  Parliamentary  de* 
bates  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  of  iU 
speech  of  Marcus  Valerius  on  a  dispute  between  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  concerning  the  form  of  government ;  of  dissertations 
on  the  art  of  Criticism ;  of  Belial's  speech  to  Moloch ;  or  even  of 
Blair's  Grave,  or  Young's  Life,  Deaths  and  Immortality ;— or 
what  interest  can  he  be  supposed  to  feel  in  such  themes  and  dis- 
cussions 7  I  appeal  to  every  one  of  my  readers,  if,  at  the  age 
no^  specified,  they  ever  understood  such  selections,  or  felt 
gratified  und  improved  by  perusing  them.  It  is  an  absurdity,  at 
once  peioeptible,  that  the  beauties  of  sentiment  and  composition 
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which  ore  apprecialed  and  relished  by  persona  of  refined  laste,  at 
the  age  of  twenly  or  ihirly,  will  be  equally  relished  and  admired 
by  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  yet,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  our  initiatory  school-books,  it  is  undeniable,  that,  on 
a  false  principle  of  this  kind,  almost  all  our  elenientary  works 
have  been  constructed. 

But,  it  is  fhrther  to  be  regretted,  that  this  is  not  the  only  fault 
that  can  be  charged  upon  these  productions.  They  exhibit  scenes 
and  sentiments  which  ought  not  to  be  familiarized  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
genuine  Christianity.  In  almost  every  page,  both  of  the  prosaic 
and  poetic  extracts,  the  war  gong  is  ever  and  anon  resounding  In 
our  ears,  and  "  the  confused  noise  of  the  warrior,  with  garments 
rolled  in  blood."  The  Ccesars,  the  Alexanders,  and  tke  Buona- 
partes, of  ancient  and  modern  times,  instead  of  being  held  up  to 
execration  as  the  ravagcrs  and  destroyers  of  mankind,  are  set 
forth  to  view  as  glorious  conquerers  and  illustrious  heroet,  whose 
characters  and  exploits  demand  our  admiration  and' applause. 
And  If,  at  any  time,  the  minds  of  the  young  imbibe  the  »enH- 
menu  which  pervade  their  lessons,  it  is  generally  when  they 
breathe  a  tearlike  tpirit,  and  exhibit  those  desolations  and  rava- 
ges  which  ambition  and  revenge  have  produced  in  the  world, — and 
when  they  themselves  are  trained  totpout  at  an  examination,  and, 
arrayed  in  warlike  habiliments,  with  guns,  or  spears,  or  darts,  to 
ape  the  revengeful  expliutsof  a  Norval  and  a  Glenalvon.  I  have 
beheld  the  young,  when  engaged  in  such  exhibitions,  eulogized 
•  and  applauded  by  their  examinatora,  and  surrounding  spectator*, 
more  than  on  account  of  all  the  other  scholastic  improvements 
they  had  acquired.  To  this  cause,  doubtless,  as  well  as  to  others, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  Bpiril  of  warfare  and  contention  which  still 
reigns  on  the  theatre  of  the  political  world,  and  which  has  deso- 
lated, and  disgraced,  and  demoralized,  every  nation  under  heaven. 
I  have  known  a  teacher  who  has  turned  over  page  aller  page,  in 
some  of  the  works  now  referred  to,  in  search  of  a  passage  worthy 
6f  being  committed  to  memory  by  his  pupils,  and  who  could  not 
in  consdence  fix  upon  any  one,  in  a  long  series  of  extracts,  on 
account  of  its  being  imbued  with  this  Bniichristian  spirit.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  striking  characteristic  of  our  school -collections,  and  in 
Ecrfect  accordance  with  it — it  may  also  be  stated,  that  Pride,  Ani- 
ition.  Revenge,  and  other  Pagan  virtues,  are  sometimes  held  up 
to  view  as  the  characteristics  of  a  noble  and  heroic  mind  ;  and 
swearing,  lying,  brawiing,  and  deceit,  are  frequently  exhibited  in 
k>  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  almost  to  win  Uk  afibcllons,  ond  t9 
eicdte  approbation. 
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Bwt,  !d  fee,  akhottgh  die  salectioM  to  iRrUch  I  allude  wtm 
level  to  the  compreliensioiiB  of  the  young,  and  untioffed  with  ami- 
dirierian  sentiments — what  is  the  a»oint  of  all  me  knowledge 
and  instniotion  they  contain  ?  They  emhraoe  no  penpicuoae 
system  of  iaterestiag  and  vsefal  uifonBatiQn,-^SGaroely  any  thing 
that  hears  on  the  diltivatiQn  <^  Christian  disfiosttions, — no  exhi- 
bitions of  the  scenes  of  Nature  and  Art  in  which  the  young  may 
aflerwards  be  placed, — little  informatiQn  leepecting  the  works  of 
God,  the  revelations  of  his  word,  or  t^  usefiil  inventioqs  of  men* 
The  beauties  which  adoni  tlie  soeeery  of  nalme,  the  wonders  of 
Creatiog  Power,  astKsplayed  in  the  earth,  the  air,  the  ocean,  and 
Ibe  heavens;  Uie  displays  of  Divine  Wiadom  and  Goodnesa, 
which  evmywhere  sunound  us ;  the  mild  and  padfic  virtues  of 
Christianitv,  which  ought  equally  to  adorn  the  prince  and  the 
peasant ;  tne  avocations  and  amuionwts  of  domestic  life ;  the 
ioeaery  of  the  country,  the  city,-aDd  the  village,  or  the  important 
facts  comiiined  in  the  Sapred  history, — are  seldom  or  never 
detailed,  wilk  intevestiqg  (wpaplieity,  in  this  class  of  publications. 
And,are  a  fewextfads  ftoan  old  pbays  and  novels,  roroances  and 
Jfitbles,  Pagaa  mythology  and  Parliaineal«ry  debates  from  the 
speeches  erf"  Roman  orators  and  the  epilogues  of  stage-playen,  to 
Jllf^  considered  |u  the  mo3t  agieeaUe  and  substantial  food  for  the 
youthful  laMWt,  and  as  tiie  most  judtdoiis  process  for  imbuing 
4l  wilh  useful  knowledge,  and  preparing  it  for  the  employments 
"of  an  immortal  eitistence?  Are  the  absurd  a^aiooB  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  poets  and  warriors,  respecting  their  gods,  their  heroes, 
juid  their  religioo,  and  the  polluted  streams  of  hmthen  morality, 
Ipte  suhstoted  in  the  room  of  the  simple  and  sublime  delinea- 
Aids  of  levelatioa,  the  pure  principle^  of  the  gospel,  and  the  noble 
^fliscoveries  of  OHodera  acieooe?  If  so, — then  let  us  not  boast 
pf  impartiag  to  our  duldien  a  rational  «id  a  Ckri$Ha»  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  lUIuded  more  narticularly  to  the  works  above  mentioned, 
beeause  they  lure  most  mq^ently  Msed  in  our  borough  and  paro- 
.dnal  sdKMria ;  hut  I  know  no  works  of  this  kind,  puhlished  in  this 
>eoifntiy,  widi  the  ezoeption  of  two  or  three  vduflnea,  to  which  the 
libove  strictnres  will  not,  in  a  gieater  or  lees  degree,  apply.  I  do 
not,  however,  condemn  such  books,  in  so  far  as  they  contain 
septimenlal  eictmots,  for  the  use  of  adfaaced  students  of  elocution, 
— "W  coasidsied  as  misoellaniee  for  the  amusement  of  persons 
advsaMiid  ia  hfo,  (thouffh  even  in  tUs  last  point  of  view  they  can 
ncpt  IfS^l^Hn  hyh  estimadpo,)— fisy  main  x^bjeetkm  rests  on  th, 
J^lfiwI^MB^^  t^iiig  unfitted  to  interest  llie  minds  of  the  young, 
atsdfo  ISrrey  to  them  the  outlines  of  hnowledge  and  virtuei 
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nnmingled  whh  the  rubbish  of  fslse  maxims  and  antidirisliBl) 
wniimenta.* 

III.  Another  error  which  runa  through  our  scholastic  iaatrue 
lion  is,  that,  wl)ile  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  ia  neglected, 
the  nemory  m  ii^udieioiulg,  and  t^len  too  tevertly  extrcittd. 
The  efforts  of  memory,  in  most  cases,  especially  when  exercised 
in  the  retention  of  mere  sounds-and  terms,  are  generally  attended 
with  painful  eeiuatiooa ;  and,  when  iheae  sensations  are  long 
continued,  tbey  frequently  produce  a  disgust  at  the  objects  ana 
employments  of  education.  Long  passages  from  Homer,  Shake- 
Bpeara,  Milton,  or  Pope,  are  given  out  ibr  recitation  to  the  young, 
while  they  are  still  incapable  of  appreciating  the  meaning  df  a 
single  sentiment  in  the  task  prescribed;  and  the  facility  witb 
which  they  can  recollect  and  vociferate  e  number  of  jingling 
Bounds  is  considered  by  many  as  ihe  best  evidence  of  their  pro- 
gress in  the  paths  of  instructioo.     The  period  has  not  long  gona 

*  Tha  aboTo  remark*  were  mitUo  in  tha  jeat  1631,  *ti(I  pabliihed  in 
III*  "  Chrutun  iDitmctor."  Sines  &■■  period  (erenU  icliatil-booka  ban 
^ipeind,  com[nied  on  more  rational  and  Chiutian  principlea  than  moat  of 
Ihair  predeca won, — particnlarly,  M'Culloch'a  "  Couna  of  El«mentan 
Seadiog  in  Sciance  and  Literature,"  "  Tha  National  School  Coiloction, 
"The  American  Reaidor,"  by  Morriam,  and  seieral  othen;  but  the;  ara 
chielljr  adapted  for  the  higher  dtttet  in  KhDola,  and  for  jonng  people  who 
have  nearly  Goiihed  their  cooru  of  initruction  in  reading,  and  thej  bats 
been  introducad  into  eomparatiral;  fan  of  oar  achoola,  and  in  manj  parts 
of  the  countr;  are  altogethu  unknown.  Setsral  uaeful  compilatiAnB  havs 
likewiaa  erf  lata  been  publiabed  in  England  and  America,  bnl  thay  are  mora 
adapted  to  tha  tue  of  familie*  and  domeatic  inMruction  (ban  to  public  aemi- 
narit:!.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  book  for  the  JuTcnile  clanea,  compriaiiig 
uaeful  information,  and  compiled  in  auch  a  manner  ai  to  rendnr  knowledga 
and  morality  perapicuoua,  &idnating,  anil  interesting  to  tha  young,  and 
calculated  to  giie  full  acope  to  Ihair  rational  and  *cti>a  powers.  About  • 
jaar  aflar  tha  publication  of  iheae  renurka  in  tha  "  Cfaiialisn  Inalructor," ' 
ita  Editor,  Ihe  late  Re>.  Dr.  K.  Thomaon,  compiled  a  ichool  collection,  and 
•enl  me  a  copy  of  It,  for  my  inapection.  My  opinion  of  Ihia  compilation 
faaTing  been  requeated,  at  the  neit  personal  interview  I  had  wilh  the  Doc- 
tor, I  told  him,  ihat  I  conaidered  tha  book  free  of  any  aniicbrialian  aenti 
menta,  calculated  to  make  ■  good  impreasian  <n  the  minda  at  Ibe  yaaag, 
■nd  Ihat  It  contained  a  coonderable  numbei  of  ijutnictiTa  and  entartaining 
■elactiona ;  but  that  a  numbai  of  iha  aaiectiona,  however  good  in  them 
■elvea,  were  too  didactic  and  nmbre  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  juvenile 
mind.  Tha  Doctor  admitted  Ihe  juatice  of  tha  laat  remark,  and  laid,  that, 
in  another  ediiiim,  he  lntMidei9to  throw  out  the  piec»  allnded  lo,  and  aab- 
■titnle,  in  thcar  place,  more  entertaJninB  aalMlioiu.  Dr.  Thomafo'*  eallaa- 
tioo  i^  oa  dia  wholis  ■  good  on* ;  bat,lika  lh«  otliera  manlionad  ahoit^ia 
(Uedy  adapted  U  As  hi^iw  dana*.  Tha  plan  of  all  the  achool  callactiou 
bitherlo  publialMd  ia  suacaptUila  pf  much  improvement;  and  I  ah»U  afiar- 
warda  lata  sivoppoitDnity  of  adveiting  to  this  autjact  in  a  rabsequent  paM 
of  4uB  Tolame. 
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bj  M  it  have  yet  jpaaaed)  'when  the  repetition  of  Uie  fifst  oha'pter 
of  lAe  first  book  of  Chrooicles,  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiafa, 
of  the  hundred-and-nineteenth  Psalm,  or  of  half  a  dozen  chapters 
Id  'he  New  Testament,  by  a  schoolboy,— with  ti  disgusting  voci« 
feration,  and  a  uniform  velocity,  like  water  dashing  over  a  precl- 
pice,  was  re^rded,  both  by  parents  and  teachers,  as  an  evidence 
of  extraordinary  genius,  and  as  an  achievement  in  education  of 
^T  greater  importance  than  if  he  had  drawn  an  outline  of  univer- 
sal history,  or  sketched  the  geography  of  the  globe« — Of  all  the 
exercises  of  memory  to  which  tl^  young  tyro  is  aoeustomed,  ther^ 
is  none  more  injudicious  and  more  painful  to  the  pupil,  than  that 
by  which  he  i»  constrained  to  get  by  rote  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
at  the  early  age  at  which  it  is  generally  prescribed.  At  the  age 
of  five  or  six,  before  he  is  capable  of  understanding  a  single  senti- 
ipent  of  the  system  of  Divinity,  and  even  before  he  can  read  with 
ease  any  (me  of  its  questions  and  answers — he  is  set  to  the  un- 
gracious  task  of  comnntting  its  vocables  to  memory,  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  machine,  formed  solely  for  mechanical  movements  and 
the  emissioa  of  sounds.  The  reluctance  with  which  this  task  is 
gisnerally  engag^  in ;  the  painful  sensations  which  accompany 
k;  the  oorcuction  which  follows  its  neglect;  the  ludicrous  blunder- 
ing; and  the  complete  destitution  of  ideas  with  which  it  is  general- 
ly attended — all  conspire  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  practice. 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  unpleasant  associations  connected 
with  this,ta8ic,  have,  in  many  instances,  produced  a  lasting  dis- 
gust, both  ai  the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  the  instructions  of 
religion.  Yet,  there  are  few  school-exercises  to  which  parents  in 
general  attacli  a  greater  degree  of  importance.  To  omit  the 
teaching  of  thio  catechism  by  rote,  even  although  other  and  more 
perspicuous  inhtructions  were  given  on  divine  subjects,  would  be 
considered  as  arguing  a  certain  degree  of  irrdigion  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  and  even  respectable  clergymen  and  others  con- 
sider this  exercise  as  a  tine  qua  rum  in  religious  instruction — just 
as  if  the  mere  terms  and  definitions  of  this  excellent  summary 
were  to  produce  a  magical  effect  on  the  moral  ahd  intellectual 
fiiculties.  The  common  argument  in  fiivour  of  this  practice, 
^  that  it  is  laying  in  a  store  of  religious  vocables  for  afler  reflec- 
tion, and  that  the  answers  will  be  perfectly  understood  m  riper 
years,^'— *when  considered  i»connectu>n  with  what  has  been  now 
said,  is  extremely  futile  and  inconclusive.  The  blundering  man- 
im  in  which  persons  advanced  in  life  freqtiently  repeat  this 
cB|echism — mistaking,  for  example,  the  answer  to  <<What  is 
JiJt^SofAmP  for  that  which  relates  to  ''  sanctification,"  or  what 
'mjorhidiw.  for  what  b  required  in  any  of  the  oomniandmeats, 


tati  lAtbodl  beiii^  Bt  all  oonsettm  of  their  Krtor—^MtAy  indi* 
CBiea,  that  torract  ideed  an  Boldom  attached  fo  wbxlever  has  hMS 
learmd  I7  mere  roto,  and  that  iha  ralional  far.ntt^  ia  aetdorn 
esertod  iB  such  «xtnrcisefi.  In  short,  1  hiTS  litlle  hesitation  in 
laying  it  down  ris  h  nraxim  that  wilt  generally  luAd  tree,  thai 
'  whenever  the  wofds  of  a  proposition  are  committed  to  memorj 
without  being  understoDd,  (heir  meaning  will  afterwards  be  seldom 
inquired  after  or  peraeivtid."  I  am  conxinced,  that  a  careftri 
perusal  of  tbi^  tetectnam,  or  any  other  similar  system,  accoim 
panied  with  proper  axpianationa,  At  the  age  of  liMirteen  or  sixtSOlt 
win  convey  more  ^eol  infonoetion  than  can  be  acquired  by  alt  tiM 
punfal  labour  and  drtrigery  endured  by  oomrnkting  it  to  memory 
at  the  Qsnfct  age  at  whidi  it  is  prescribed. 

Let  it  not,  hon%*er,  bt  imagined,  that  I  wish  to  throw  the  1«a«t 
reflection  on  thk  ShoileT  Catednsm,  m  a  summary  of  Christfm 
doctrine  and  dnty.  On  the  contrary — without  admitting  eveify 
sentiment  it  contains  as  perfectly  oorrecl,  or  neoessary  to  be  em- 
ttodied  in  stn^  a  iynopais  of  tlieology — [  consider  it,  on  the  who1«( 
as  DBS  of  the  modt  oornprehensire  compends  of  divinity  evtt 
pubtished-^whiclh  with  a  very  few  retrenchments  and  tnodifies. 
tiona,  might  forat  ■  btttU  of  umem  to  almost  all  the  retigioUt 
bodim  in  tkin  cMintry.  But  the  tery  thing  in  which  it*  ahl<^ 
excellence  tonsisti,  oonslitutes  an  fei^ment  against  its  beidg  Qstdi 
as  a  first  catecfaisn.  It  is  so  casqvrcAciutoe,  that  almost  eter^ 
word  inCludei  to  kaponanf  meaning,  lAd  has  an  ailttsion  to  thos6 
profound  ritwa  of  the  C^ristSan  system,  and  to  those  coUroverWi 
points  in  divinity,  which  «re  chiefly  recognised  by  professed 
divines.  If  i a  not  by  endeavouring  to  convey  gehtrtU  and  oft- 
•tract  views  of  ChtistUin  doctrine,  or  by  erammi^  the  memories 
of  yotmg  pemos  with  a  maltiplidty  of  theokigieal  terms  and 
doctrinal  opinions,  that  instructions  in  religion  will  be  sucoessnn 
in  ornsltBg  their  aUention,  and  impreuiog  thsir  minds ;  but  by 
partioular  exfriicnlkaiB,  and  familiar  illnstmtions  botrowed  fVont 
sensibin  objeata,  of  a  few  of  the  mest  ]Hx»ntMnt  truths  of  th« 
Cfaristifen  sysism,  that  nnpimsire  and  well^tefined  ideas  will  W 
comnmnieided  to  the  youthful  mbd.  And  pefhnfM  hx>  little  Cattt 
is  eierdsed  in  CommunicotiBg,  in  a  vivid  and  impressive  monnei-, 
the  fundanMntid   truths  of  noturoi  nligim,  which  fbrtn  tM 

fronndworli  of  the  diflbrent  parts  of  the  Christian  tupetWrucMte. 
conceive,  that  It  it  lime  enough  to  comtnence  the  regular  study 
(J  the  Shorter  Cotn^ism,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  when 
its  aii*#er8  should  be  Riinulely  analyzed,  and  its  terms,  doctrines, 
«nd  monil  injimotions,  fhmiliarly  explained  and  elucidated  by  in- 
atractatS)  wlio  have  ascurate  omI  enlaced  views  of  the  truths  if 


oooveya;  and,  when  empbyad  in  this  Wi^y»  it  will  be  found  a 
useful  synopsis  of  Christian  faith  and  practioe.  Prior  to  the 
period  to  which  I  now  refer,  some  of  Dr.  Watts'  first  catechisms 
might  be  used  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  possible  to  construct  a 
catechism  more  simple  and  interesting,  and  containing  more 
striking  illustrations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  than  any 
that  have  yet  appeared ;  or,  perhaps^  without  adopting  the  form 
of  a  catechism«  we  might  directly  refer  to  the  positive  &claration8 
of  Scripture,  in  reference  to  its  facts,  doctrines,  and  precepts, 
accorapanyins  the  passages  we  extract  with  short  comments  and 
&miliar  elucidations,  ^e  truths  contained  in  such  catechisms 
might  be  learned  with  ease,  and  even  with  pleasure,  by  the  young, 
if  they  were  accompanied  with  a  few  hints  from  the  parent  or 
teacher,  to  elucidate  the  facts  and  doctrines  exhibited  to  their 
view ;  and  especially,  were  they  compiled  on  such  a  plan,  as  to 
give  occasional  exercise  to  the  curiosity  and  the  judgment  in 
finding  out  the  proper  answers.  ^ 

In  Uirowing  out  such  remarks  as  the  above,  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  treading  on  delicate  ground.  But  far  more  convincing  argu- 
ments than  any  1  have  yet  heard  must  bo  brought  forward,  before 
I  can  see  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  now  stated.  If  it  be  once, 
admitted,  that  the  communication  of  ideas  ought  to  form  the  great 
object  of  all  instruction — that  the  youns,  at  an  early  age,  are 
capable  of  being  the  recipients  of  knowledge— and  that  educaticm 
should  be  rendered  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  the  nature  of 
the  exercise  will  admit — ^I  will  not  fear  to  face  any  argument 
that  may  be  presented  on  this  subject.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
insinuate,  that  the  memory  ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  the  pro« 
cess  of  education ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  powers  or  instruments  con* 
ferred  on  us,  for  the  purpose  of  making  intellectual  acquisitions; 
but  I  contend,  that  its  exertions,  in  the  first  instance,  ought  to  be 
gentle,  easy,  and  rational,  and  employed  chiefly  in  relation  to 
those  objects  about  which  the  young  are  capable  of  forming  some 
distinct  an^  agreeable  conceptions,  and  not  merely  on  sounds  and 
terms,  and  abstract  propositions,  to  which  no  precise  meaning  is 
attached. 

rV.  In  our  schools  and  seminaries,  as  presently  conducted, 
grammar  is  attempted  to  he  taught  at  too  early  an  age.  Gram* 
nar  is  an  abstract  branch  of  the  philosophy  oi  mind ;  and,  there- 
Ipie,  to  enter  with  intelligence  and  interest  into  its  spirit,  the  foun- 
datiion  of  its  rules  and  their  application — requires  some  degree  of 
kmmleto,  observation,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  not  generally 
poese68^«.)»y  juyeuile  minds;  and,  consequently,  to  attempt  to 
tc^ii  it  |Q.i|jifitnts,  in,  a  systematic  form^  seems  slmost  as  prepoa*. 


RrtHU  ns  it  would  im  to  Btlempt  to  instruct  tAem  b  tin  Jtvwi 
toman  philosof^y,  or  in  the  Hutuiitnonian  system  or  metiphy- 
ncs.  The  little  urchin  ofsix  or  seven  years  or  age,  may,  inde^, 
be  taught  to  repeat  the  definitions  of  all  the  parts  of  ipeech,  and 
of  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs — the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
terbs,  and  even  the  whole  of  the  niles  of  syntax  ;  but  such  exer- 
oiaM  are  always  accompanied  with  n  certain  degree  of  labour  and 
di^fUBt,  which  tend  lo  sour  the  mind  in  its  progiess  through  such 
acMlasiJc  instruction.  And  after  all  (he  mentel  ansiely  and  toil 
•adursd  in  such  mecbanicel  exercises,  tbey  acquire  not,  perhapa, 
a  single  oont«ct  idea  on  the  subject,  especially  in  the  abstract  and 
npsrticial  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
uid  are  unable  to  appreciote  any  one  useful  purpose  to  which 
auob  exercises  are  subservient.  To  distinguish  a  noun,  or  the 
^aUty  of  a  noun,  or  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  to  correct  a  simple 
sentence  in  which  a  verb  dlBOgrees  with  its  nominative,  are  estr- 
cises  which  children  may  be  taught  at  an  early  period,  by  famtliat 
examples,  and  which  might  be  rendered  both  amusing  and 
instructivei  without  I&e  formality  of  technical  terms,  complex 
rules,  or  abstmct  systems ;  but  to  proceed  much  farther  than  sucb 
easy  exercises,  before  the  intellectual  powers  are  somewhat  ma- 
tured, appears  to  be  wasting  time  and  money,  and  mental  anxiety, 
to  no  purpose.  Even  the  elements,  or  the  more  popular  parts, 
ef  natural  history,  geooraphy,  astronomy,  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, could  be  taugfit  with  much  belter  effect,  at  such  an  early 
period,  then  the  abstract  study  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  conjunctions 
asd  declensions,  and  metaphysical  rules,  the  foundation  of  which 
BO  child  can  comprehend ;  because,  ih  those  departments  of  know- 
Mge,  sensible  nlijects  and  pictorial  representations  can  bepre> 
MMOd  to  the  vi«w  of  the  juvenile  mind  as  elucidations  nf  the  facts 
■tdprjfieiplBs  ineuhaled. 
Tmt  tM  opinion!)  now  stated  may  not  appear  altogether  sin- 

Elcr,  I  shall  quote  a  sentenee  or  two  from  the  writings  of  the 
mad  JMr.  Smeine^-dn  well-known  lianal&tor  of  "  BufTon's 
Naiaifcl  Histoiy."  In  his  work  on  "  Ths  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  be  remariis — "  Frenialure  stodies  are 
Ubiforaily  paiitfiU,  because  ^ung  mindis  are  incapable  of  com- 
prebuding  the  principles,  and  fbr  less  the  application  of  them  to 
arts  or  sciences.  O^hmkU-,  tb6  first  science  obtruded  Upon,  t 
may  say,  infanHTie  intellects,  is  one  of  the  most  abstract  and 
intricate.  1*0  attain  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  grammar, 
whatever  be  the  language,  (for  the  genera!  principles  arc,  find 
must  be,  the  tame,)  presopposM  a  cfflisiderable  range  of  intuitive' 
lacts,  ns  well  u  of  acquired  ideas."    Again,  spMcing  of  tbe 


lilMdrdiCy  of  <*  jeiiflMymen  fthottAflkefs,  tidbn,  weavefi)  Mbm^ 
cart)^mef8/'  dsc  ««(idiiig  ^r  chtldwn  for  years  to  Iifttin  and 
Grtmlifiar  schools,  he  remarks— ^^  During  the  hours  of  raoess 
from  scholiftstic  dUidt>Iiiie)  nature  resumes  her  empire,  and,  hy 
her  irresistible  power,  obliges  (he  children  to  frisk  and  romp  about, 
and  to  enjoy  those  tanous  and  pure  pleasures  which  msuU  from 
iK^iirity  tind  amttsomenb  But  these  enjoyments  are  no  sooner 
0?er,  thto  the  abholntBd  ideas  of  unnatural  ooniinemem,  and  of  a 
OonstrAined  MtentkMd  to^of^^,  which  to  them  is  completely  onin* 
Iriligible,  instantly  reeiir,  and  harass  and  terrify  their  imagma* 
tkyns.  The  fnddeu  and  jMiir^U  labours  which  such  prspos^ 
tetOus  conduct  in  managing  the  early  education  of  youth  produce, 
are  immense,  and  tilily  ridiculous."    P*  448. 

y.  In  regard  lo  the  art  of  wriitng^  whk^h  is  chiefly  a  mecha* 
iiical  exerci^,  the  quality  of  which  depends  somewhat  on  the  tasia 
bf  the  put)il— a  great  degree  of  fhstidiousness  exists,  and  hy  far 
ioo  nuich  importoMe  is  aiUu^td  90  the  aequUition  of  an  '*  tie* 
jgwU  ka$id.^  To  80  disgusting  ti  degree  has  this  predilection 
been  carried,  on  certain  occoskneIs,  that  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
teacher  have  been  considered  a^ooncentrated  in  this  one  acquire* 
mettt ;  and  persons  have  been  selected  to  superintend  the  instruo* 
tion  of  youth,  who  were  destituto  of  ahnost  every  other  qualifica** 
lk>n,  ttierely  because  they  could  write  **  a  fine  text,"  or  **  an  ele* 
gant  tuniiin^  hand."  The  ait  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
by  writing,  is  one  of  the  mosi  useful  accomplishments,  whksh 
^ery  person  from  the  highest  lo  the  lowest  ranks  of  society 
ought  to  possess.  To  sttain  a  certain  degree  of  neatness  and 
t^s^darity  in  writing,  is  highly  desirable ;  and  where  a  taste  for 
l^^nee  in  tMs  art  ekist5,  it  should  be  encouraged,  tho«igh  not  at 
te  expense  of  mors  stttstimtial  lusquirements.  To  write  Mroigkt^ 
to  aftsbd  to  Hie  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  and  to  arrange  the 
silljeet  of  wfHii^  HMO  distinct  sentences  «iid  paragraphs,  so  as  to 
render  the  writing  easily  legible,  and  the  sentiments  perspicuous 
to  others,  should  be  oonsid^i«d  as  the  great  object  of  this  art  ; 
aodiiach  qualitios  of  writing  are  tmdoubtraly  of  more  importance, 
in  the  practical  purposes  to  wkkh  it  may  be  ap^ied,  than  the 
nOquinement  of  the  most  elegant  *«  dashes"  and  ^*  flourishes",  of 
Mttnlms^p.  I  hnve,  indeed,  known  but  few  individuals  who 
m¥t  pridod  themselves  in  sncfa  showy  accomplishments,  who 
were  iM  exlremoly  superficial  in  tlveir  other  attainments.  It  is  a 
.very  odd  dicutnatanco,  nnd  shows  to  what  a  ridkulous  hpgih  n 
iaatiiii^in  tMe  for  etegnnt  writing  miiy  be  carried — that  most  oC 
f^  Mfiik  ranks,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  first  writine^ 
Wmhm,  mm  tfmA&Ht  U  an  JllsUdWiUe  to  wite  im  fltagtm 
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scrawl*  which  is  nothing  elae  Ufa  a  earieature  of  good  plus 
wriling — which  ia  the  pest  of  merchants,  printers,  editon,  and 
sveiy  other  clan  of  correspoDdenls — which  coata  tbem  a  world 
of  trouble  befoie  it  can  be  read ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
names  of  the  writera  can  scarcely  b*  deciphered.  This  is  ete- 
ganet  with  a  witness ;  it  is  carrying  it  to  its  highest  piich  of  per- 
nctioo,  I^  rendering  (be  art  of  writing  almost  useless  Tor  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  ioteoded.  1  do  not  mean,  by  these 
remarks,  to  iosinuate  that  care  and  atlentioa  should  not  be 
bestowed,  in  order  to  acquire  a  neat  and  accurate  mode  of  wri- 
ting ;  but  merely  to  modify  that  undue  degree  of  impoitance 
which  is  attached  to  the  accpmplislunent  of  "  line  writing,"  and 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  this  sentiment,  that  a  man  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  very  slender  atlwnments  in  this  art,  in  respect  to  ele- 
gance, and  yet  prove  a  good  general  teacher ;  while  another  may 
excel  ID  all  the  ornamental  flourishes  of  penmanship,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  altogether  unqualified  for  directing  the  young  mind 
in  knowledge  and  virtue.  1  have  known  parents  and  guardians 
who  seemed  to  consider  the  most  useful  snd  substantial  accom- 
plishments of  youth  as  of  little  value,  while  their  children  remained 
m  the  smallest  degree  deticient  in  the  flimsy  omaattntt  of  wri- 
ting, and  the  higher  elegancies  of  penmanship.  In  a  word, — to 
arrest  and  record  the  useful  ideas  which  pass  through  our  minds, 
to  communicate  them  to  others,  in  such  well-defined  characters, 
and  with  such  external  ncalDess  and  order  as  may  be  most  per- 
spicuous and  easily  legible — to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  facility 
and  rapidity  in  forming  characters  and  words — and  to  state  mer- 
cantile accompls  with  taste,  accuracy,  and  precision — should  be 
considered  as  the  great  objects  of  the  art  of  wriling,  beyond 
which  it  is  of  little  importance  to  aspirq;  though,  at  (be  same 
time,  DO  individual  «hould  be  discouraged  from  indulging  a  taste 
for  elegance  in  this  department,  when  it  docs  not  absorb  the  atten- 
tion from  more  important  pursuits. 

VI.  With  regasl  to  our  mode  of  teaching  Arithmetie,  a  va- 
riety of  strictures  might  be  made.  This  d^artment  of  scbolosi 
tic  iostnictjon,  like  allthe  rest,  is  generally -conducted  in  too  ab- 
stract a  manner — too  much  detached  from  the  objects  of  sense, 
and  from  the  pursuits  of  science  and  the  business  of  hitman  life, 
to  which  it  has  a  reference.  As  all  our  notioiu  on  any  branch 
of  buman  knowledge  are  originally  derived  from  Mnci&Ie  objects, 
so  our  ideas  of  numbers  and  their  variotis  relations  and  combina- 
tions, must  be  derived  from  the  same  source;  and  consequently, 
without  a  reference  to  the  original  olyecte  and  ideas  whence  ths 
.lotitKp  pf  numbers  is  derived    do  accurals  imDiessioa  of  Hmt, 
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ttnd  me  etti  b^  mvte  on  tiie  jtHreaile  mind.  A  hoy 
noLj  be  taught  to  distki^uish  the  chaittotei'  a  from  the  rest  of  the 
digits,  and  yet  may  remain  devoid  of  a  diatinet  eooception  of  the 
idea  for  which  it  stands ;  end,  in  the  same  manner,  he  may  be 
taoght  by  rote,  that  9-f  6»17 ;  that  ie-^9s:7 ;  that  7  times  8 
ate  d6 ;  acid  that  the  quotient  of  84,  divided  by  14,  is  equal  to  O, 
.Mhout  attaching  Mtf  definite  ocmoeptaoo  to  such  arithmetical 
prooesses^— -Qy  neglecting  to  iikistrate  the  fhndamental  rules  of 
arithmetieal  coaipalation)  in  a  familiar  and  andusbg  manner,  bf 
ffftoeeitting  to  the  eye  the  p#eciR  objede  or  ideas  whieh  numbers 
represent,  we  leave  the  young  arithmetician  to  grope  in  the  datk^ 
and  to  a  vagueness  and  confusion  of  conception  in  all  the  subse- 
quetit-i>petBtkms  of  Dai  uteful  stndy. 

In  most  at  our  derbetitaty  ariibnietical  woriuy  the  questione 
hi  eaenise  in  th*  diffafem  niles  aie  not  so  simple  and  inteiesting 
to  young  minds  as  they  might  be  rendered.  The  pradicai  use 
6f  the  vwrieus  openltion»«-'ws  oottnimoial  transactions  to  which 
tlwy  Mbe,  and  the  caesnt  atid  capacity  o£  the  weights  Mid  mea^ 
laMr  about  winob  tMr  ohlculations  are  efnpleywl,  are  seldom 
mlpfvdited  wkii  air  degree  of  precifeion,  for  waal  of  the  originid 
mnr  d^Mied  •  hy  toe  mtmtt  employed,  and  fbt  want  of  those 
modeie  and  repfoseotitfofte  of  moiiey,  weights,  and  measuresy  by 
whnh  tiiey  mWit  be  ilbietrated.  In  many  instanees,  too,  there  ii 
a  staited  beemy  and  obemirity,  aSRi  a  tendency  to  puzale  and 
perpl^,  'mgnmd  of  rebdbtitfg  te  opemions  of  arithmetic  eimple 
ttd  peiepieaouSk  While  a  young  peesoo  may  easily  be  made  td 
IVe  the  objeet  end  mentifaig  of  sueh  questions  as  the  follow^ 
Wlm  is  the  price  of  30  lemons  at  twoptnce  a-pieoe?"  or« 
one  pair  of  khom  cost  5s.  Od.,  #hat  will  7  pair  of  shoes 
toetr— 4ie  is  quite  ^iteled  10  eouceive  what  is  the  precise  mean- 
ing  of  ecores  ^  qilestioM  arranged  in  oolemns  in  the  followiog 
fltann«l^^^97Ml  tf  H«^78489d4  a  afil.^— 48794  a  As.  Hd.^ 
444786  al8t.  llitf.,  d^  dtc<  Bven  although  he  may  happen 
In  petfom  mechanknlly  die  opeiNUlone  intended,  he  fieqoentlf 
a^owe  nothing  nt  ell  of  the  princfele  and  object  of  his  calotfla- 
don^  It  is  true^  Meedv  die  teaeher  is  expeetsd  to  explain  the 
nature  end  design  of  such  questions ;  but  in  a  crowded  promis* 
i^tuxM  school  he  cannot  afiM  time  to  giv^  the  necessary  exp1ana« 
tions  to  every  individual.  And  why  should  it  be  requisite?  Why 
ehonld  not  every  book  on  arithmetic  be  do  perspicuous  and  ex- 
plk^it  as  to  rendet  the  meaning  end  object  ote^ety  question  clear 
and  wdOl  d^ned  even  to  the  youthful  understanding  ?  And  why 
should'  not  qaestionsi  curcumstanees^  and  objects,  be  selected  ae 
arithmetical  exercises,  which  are  familiar  to  the  young,  andca»* 
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oulatsd  to  awaktti  their  airiodty  and  sttentioiiT  Id  sbort,  tba 
greater  partof  ourarithnietical  ireBlises,  tike  our"  School  Collec- 
tions," "  English  Readers,"  and  "  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers," 
are  calculated  far  men  of  advanced  years,  instead  of  being 
adapted  lo  the  capaciliee  and  the  range  of  thought  possessed  t^ 
boys  and  girls  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  I  might 
have  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent  on  this  topic  ,*  but  aaveral 
additional  remarks  may  be  iutroduced  more  appropriately  in  the 
■equel,  when  I  shall  take  an  t^portunity  of  thrawiog  out  a 
few  hints  for  the  im[nMYemeDt  of  the  present  systeni  of  edu- 


In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  I  shall  now  briefly  stale  a 
few  mMceUoiuout  eircumttaaeea  which  have  a  tendency  either 
to  impede  the  education  of  the  young,  or  to  render  it  disagreeable 
and  irksome. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  tn  most  of  our  schools  both  in  town  and 
oouatry — there  U  a  itfioroMe  waiU  of  ampit  aeeam»edatioH, 
mid  of  ctmwiiMnt  ackool  fumitare.  fn  many  cases,  a  hundred 
children  are  compresaed  into  a  space  scarody  sufficient  for  the 
easy  accoimnodation  of  one-third  of  that  number,  aad  appear 
huddled  ti^ether  likea  flock  of  sheep  pent  up  in  a  narrow  pen. 
Scarcely  a  passage  csn  be  obtained  for  moving  from  one  place  to 
another ;  and  when  one  class  is  about  lo  retire,  and  another  i> 
called  up,  a  noise,  and  jostling,  and  hubbub  ensue,  which  throws 
Ike  whole  school  into  OMtfusion.  The  narrow  and  tuMeody 
Ibrms  on  which  tite  scholars  are  obliged  to  sit — the  awkward 
tables — the  confined  air — and  Ihe  press  and  geoeial  disorder 
which  frequently  occur,  all  conspire  to  render  Ihe  hours  devoted 
to  instruction  tedious  and  unpleasant,  and  to  make  the  echoed 
partake  something  of  the  nature  of  a  jail.*  Besides,  in  most  of 
our  cities  and  towns,  the  school-rooma  are  generally  situated  in 
dark  closes  or  narrow  lanes,  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  neither 
of  lighl  Dor  of  pure  air,  nor  of  space  for  the  occaswoal  amusement 
of  the  diildren  ;  so  that  learning,  instead  ofbein^  connected  with 
cfaaeirul  and  enlivening  ot^eola,  becomes  associated  with  every 
thing  that  is  gloomy,  dirty,  and  disagreeable.  A  school  baa  geno' 
rally  been  considered  as  a  "  noisy  mansion ;"  and,  aa  presently 

*  It  may  be  [Htipei  to  tUta,  thtX  in  ibive,  ind  tba  praceding  and  nibM. 
qiuut  temaiki,  Ibars  U  no  puticnlu  BUiuion  lo  Gnmmtr-achoDlj  and  olbei 
puUic  MpdturiM  far  iiMlnutlDn  in  the  higher  bnnchet  of  educatioo  ;  Init 
cUgfly  to  then  Khooli  both  in  town  and  eonntiy  wlwic  Ifaa  nun  of  (lis 
(omnnni^  ia  attmiilad  to  bt  iaatnicted  in  tha  CMUnon  bnnchM  of  tin- 
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•  oondiMstedy  it  is  next  to  tmpoMiUe  it  should  be  otherwise.  There 
is  nothing  which  produces  greater  annoyance  to  a  teacher,  than 
the  hum  and  the  frequent  damonrs  of  a  hundred  tongues  asaaihng 
him  on  every  side;  and  wherever  such  noisy  turbulence  daily  pre- 
vaib,  it  IS  impossible  that  a  train  of  rational  instructions  can  be 
successfully  carried  forward.  Of  the  many  causes  of  noise  and 
confusion  in  schools,  I  am  persuaded  this  is  none  of  the  least-^ 
the  want  of  space  and  proper  accommodation  for  the  various 
movements,  classifications  and  arrangements,  which  the  business 
of  instruction  requires  and  the  want  of  separate  apartments,  or 
of  an  ample  inclosed  area  around  the  school,  into  which  a  portion 
of  the  children,  even  during  schooUhours,  might  occasionally  be 
sent,  either  for  amusement,  or  for  the  preparation  of  their  lessons, 
so  as  Jo  prevent  the  general  annoyance  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Another  ciieumstance  which  tends  to  make  learning  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  young,  is,  that  thejf  are  in  general  confined  too 
long  in  sckooim  When  a  boy  is  first  sent  to  school,  he  is  kept  in 
a  confined  posture  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  generally 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  day.  His  direct  attention  to  his  lesson, 
during  all  thb  time,  does  not  peihaps  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  During  the  whole  of  the  remaining  hours  he  receives 
no  instruction,  and  either  sits  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  or  becomes 
restless  and  noisy,  or  sinks  into  sleep.  He  dares  not  speak  to  hvi 
cempanions  for  fixir  of  punishment,  he  cannot,  without  assistance, 
apply  his  attention  to  the  unknown  characters  and  sounds  he  is 
set  to  leam,  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  his  windmills  and 
whistles,  and,  consequently,  he  feels  himself  in  a  state  destitute 
of  enjoyment.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  that  young  people 
should  so  frequently  fbel  an  aversion  to  school,  and  require  to  bo 
driven  lo  it  as  slaves  to  their  task- work,  or  as  culprits  to  a  jail  t 
In  such  a  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
child  should  be  confined  to  school  beyond  half  an  hour  at  any  one 
time;  and  it  is  a  piece  of  absurdity,  and  even  of  cruelty,  to  pro- 
kxig  their  confinement  a  moment  beyond  the  limits  which  are 
essentially  requbite  for  their  instruction ;  and  yet  many  parents 
are  so  foolish  as  to  think,  that  the  progress  of  their  children  ought 
to  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  hours  they  are  immured  within 
the  walls  of  the  school-room.  Children  are  not  mere  machines, 
whose  movements  may  be  regulated  by  weights  and  springs; 
they  roust  give  scope  to  their  natural  vivacity  and  desire  for 
activity,  and  must  feel,  like  all  other  animals,  when  they  are 
confined  to  unnatural  attitudes,  and  cramped  in  their  movements. 
The  toagfrtB  that  ^funnily  member'^  among  all  ranka  and  ages— > 
eaanol  bb  restrainal;  the  space. of  twdve  inches  square,  alTotteid^ 
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tbem  &r  th^  seat,  they  wilt  not  be  ccmfined  to ;  tbnr  Aet  utd 
limbs  will  not  remsin  in  that  preoiaa  nuUbenuHtca]  position  which 
order  is  suppMcd  to  require ;  onther  will  their  hsods  renwin  in 
the  same  unvaried  poeture  as  tfaoae  of  a  marble  statue,  but  will 
occasiooalty  be  pushing,  6TSt  towards  one  side,  and  then  towanb 
another  for  the  benefit  of  their  corapaoions.  Henoe  arise  noise, 
dissension,  altercation,  and  diaordef'-^he  chief  circumstancea 
which  rendn  corporal  punishment  at  all  expedient  in  public 
achools. 

To  confine  a  little  bay  in  school,  eontrary  to  his  inclination, 
when  DO  useful  purposes  can  be  served  bf  it,  and  when  it  is  pi>a- 
4uctive  of  so  many  inconveniences  to  the  teacher,  to  the  geneml 
intere^  of  (he  school,  and  to  the  Ix^  himself— appears  to  be  the 
height  of  &A[y  and  impradeBoe,  and  must  present  to  the  juvenile 
mind  a  forbidding  prospect  of  the  path  which  leads  to  the  temple 
of  knowledge.  Even  when  ohUdien  have  advanced  to  tiiat  stage 
in  their  education  when  they  are  capsule  of  preparing  ^ir  les< 
•ons  hy  themselves,  it  appears  impn^ier  to  confine  diem  longer 
than  their  attention  can  be  fixed  to  their  scholastic  eKorcises. 
FiAeeo  or  twenty  minnlea  of  nnremitting  application  to  their  les* 
•ons  bdbre  and  after  having  been  heard  by  their  teacher  in  their 
respective  classes,  would  be  of  -man  importance,  in  promoting 
tbsir  progress  in  learning,  than  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  yawn- 
ing over  their  books,  or  devoted,  as  is  usually  the  case,  to  aovsy 
prattle  and  impertioeoce.  Thoae  scholars  who  are  ihrther  an- 
Tanced,  or  are  engaged  m  arithmetical  <»  odier  processes,  may 
renftin  during  all  the  liours  usually  allotted  to  scholastic  inatruc- 
tton< — In  throwing  out  these  remarks,  1  do  not  mean  to  insinuate, 
diBt  teachers  siKXild  have  much  less  confinement  in  public  schools 
dtaa  they  now  have;  I  <wly  propose  it  as  a  prisdple,  wtrioh 
should  generally  be  acted  upon,  Uuit  children  should  never  be 
contined  to  school  a  minuto  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  instiudion.  And,  if  this  principle  were  geoently  leoog- 
used,  promiscuous  schools  would  no  longer  present  a  scene  of 
iifleneaa  and  impertioeoce,  of  ncnsy  bustle  and  oooAision.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  opiniou  of  teachers  on  this  head,  the  majo- 
fiiy  of  parents  in  the  presmt  age  are  generally  in  oppcsitioD  to 
•ii  such  armngonents. 

S.  T4e  extreite  of  midue  teiitrky  tomtrdt  tie  pouH^,  and 
Ote  tsaaJ  of  a  ditpoMtion  to  htttme  eommendaHon  tohert  il  it 
due — is  another  drcumstance  which  retards  the  bmeflcial  e^cts 
of  education.  In  every  rank  and  department  of  human  liffa,  man- 
kind ore  too  iBKch  dt^xised  to  find  fhult  with  the  epinioni  and 
•oaduot  of  othera,  and  to  pass  a  banA  MiAmoe  on  the  miliar' 


ddinquclboies  of  theiriieigbboufs;  while  they  afe  slow  in  bestow- 
ing thm  commendation  on  those  actkms  and  qualities  which  aiB 
laudable  and  excellent.  This  disposition^  we  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  is  toe  fiequently  displayed  in  public  seminaries  of  instruc- 
tion. In  many  instanoes^  trivial  faults  are  magntiied  into  great 
ounces;  oorporal  panisfameot  is  inflicted  for  slight  inadven- 
caicies;  the  termsv  blockhead,  sooandrel,  ▼illsin,  ass,  dunce, 
numskx^l,  and  other  degrading  epithets,  SFre  liberally  applied  to 
the  youthAil  gn)up»  bemuse  they  occasionally  give  way  to  thenr 
playful  humours,  or  because  they  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend 
what  has  never  been  dearly  explained  to  th^.  When  their 
ooaduct  as  imtmpeaefaabie,  they  a<e  simply  screened  from  punish- 
ment; but  the  meed  of  praise  for  diligence  and  improvement-^ 
which  has  so  obvioas  a  tendency  to  clner  and  aniaiate  the  yooth- 
iul  miadr-4i-slowly  and  telaotantiy  bestowed.  Those  endearing 
jtppeUa^kms  to  wluch  they  are  aocustomed  «nder  the  domestic 
loof  am  seldsm  heard  in  the  village  sdKKfl ;  end  sodding,  threat- 
«Qine,and  the  detested  hiah,  are  too  ikMuently  ^  the  otrter  of  the 
<day?  While  they  are  sometimes  oaersissd  in  writing  the  blow- 
ing sentiment  en  their  copy-books,  **  Omumendatim  mmmuitM 
ik€  mimd"  te^onn  of  praise  and  oommendation  is  eeldom  heard 
•reseundiqg  fiom  the  desk,  because,  forsooth;  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  perfection  in  their  hehaviour,  or  in  any  of  their  m^ 
lastie^ieEeises.  imperfections  attach  themselves  to  the  peHbrm<- 
mees  of  every  human  teing;  butvrheve  should  we  find  a  person 
grown  up  to  manhood,  who  wodld  not  feel  indignant  at  being  pm^ 
petually  found  feuk  with  inidl  his  opei^tiens,  and  who  would  not 
he  diseouEaged  in  the  poseoution  of  Ins  plans,  when  that  portion 
of  praise  to  whkh  he  is  justly  entitled  is  studiously  withheld  t  An 
assemblage  of  chikiinn  in  a  school  is  a  republic  in  miniaturev 
animatflid  materially  by  the  same  principles,  passions  and  interests, 
na  those  winch  iHipear  in  action  on  the  theatre  of  the  grest  world, 
only  daiectod  io  inferior  objects  and  pursuits.  They  must,  there^ 
feie,  fed  indignnni  at  the  apkhets,  the  threatenings,  and  the 
hluiMeriiig,  witt  whbh  they  aw  no  ftiemiently  assailed,  and  must 
iJso  feel  Ifcat  injustice  is  done  them,  when  every  trivial  feuH  and 
OfWisighl  is  ikiagnifiad  into  a  ^srtme.  And^  on  Uie  other  hand^ 
tM»  knewf  by  eipesienee,  that  notiiing  eontr^uces  mt/te  to  cheer 
and  atimttkito  tte  juvosile  asind  than  to  reomve  the  mefrited  ap-' 
prohotis*  of  .gnacdians  and  instructors. 

4.  Aoodnt  drcumstanoe  prefodknal  to  nn  accurate  and  en- 
lif^itened  education,  is  the  prucHee  of  hurrying  children  too  ra- 
Jlwf  fhmmi  hook  to  atwlher*  In  the  •«  Statistical  View  of 
Education  in  Scotland,""  published  in  the  Christian  Instructor 
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duriag  tbc  yrar  1819,  it  is  stated  by  moot  of  ibe  teachers,  that 
tlie  children  at  drar  several  scbools  can  read  the  New  Testament 
by  the  time  they  have  been  one  year  at  school.  Nay,  some  of 
them  assert,  that  they  can  read  tt  in  six  months,  end  even  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters>*  That  the  New  Testament  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  at  the  penods  now  stated,  and  thai  they 
are  allowed  to  stammer  through  it  in  the  beat  manner  they  can, 
is  doubtless  a  fact,  and  a  (act  which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but 
that  a  child  that  goes  to  school  at  the  age  of  four  or  five,  is  able, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  read  the  New  Testainent  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy  and  ease,  in  six,  nine,  or  even  in  twelve 
months,  is  altogether  incredible.  There  are  many  passagea  in 
this  book  asdiilicult  tobe  read  as  tbewritingaof  the^oemIiIy<tf 
£ngliBh  authors ;  and,  if  a  boy  or  girl  can  once  read  it  with  pro- 
priety and  ease,  a  very  Utile  additional  practice  will  soffice  to  ena> 
ble  him  to  reul  any  other  English  work.  The  statements  to 
which  I  refer,  however,  abow  that  the  practice  of  hurrying  chil- 
dren from  one  book  to  another,  ia  too  prevalent  in  many  of  the 
parochial  schotds  of  tbia  country,  and  must,  consequently,  be 
Btt»ided  with  B  train  of  pemiciouB  efieds.  1  have  seen  children 
sent  to  school  with  a  Testament  in  tbeir  hand,  as  a  clasv-boolc, 
who  oould  not  read  a  single  verse,  and  could  scarody  pronoonce 
two  or  three  of  the  easiest  vocaUes  without  pausing  to  spell  almost 
every  word  that  occurred,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  appeared 
defident  in  tbJr  knowledge  of  the  character*  of  the  alphabet 
Before  children  can  read  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament,  with 
any  degree  of  ease  and  fluency,  tbey  must  be  trained  to  Ibe  exer- 
cise of  spdling,  and  of  reading  a  variety  of  appropriate  lessons 
ocoommodated  to  their  capacities,  till  they  can  read  a  sentance  or 
a  paragraph  without  blundering  or  hesitation.  But  bow  is  this 
proficieiicy  to  be  acquired  ?— -how  can  a  child,  with  propriety,  be 
transferred  from  one  spelling-book  to  another,  and  from  one  series 
of  teadiug;-leasons  to  another,  in  the  wace  of  nx  or  eight  months  1 
The  practioe  to  which  I  nder  seems  altnoat  to  implj,  uiat  they  are 
cmduoted  al  oi>ce  from  a  twt^nny  Primer  to  the  Evangelical 
History  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  pupil  should  be  able  t0 
read  with  ease  every  initiatory  book  that  is  put  into  bis  hands  be^ 
fore  he  is  tnmslenad  to  another.  For,  by  passing  with  a  rapM 
transition  irom  one  book  to  another,  and  to  lessons  which  are  to» 
difficult  for  his  articulation  and  oomprebenston,  be  will  bo  apt  to 
noquire  a  hesitatuig  and  a  blundermg  habk  of  leaitng ;  he  will 
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be  Aflooomged  in  bk  piograss ;  ha  will  seldom  attsmpt  to  aim  at 
accuracy  and  perfection ;  he  will  appreciate  Mr  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  bia  lessons ;  he  will  seldom  acquire  even  the  elements 
of  accurate  spelling  and  pronandationy  and  will  be  apt  to  continue 
through  life,  an  awkwardy  an  incorrect,  and  an  iniudicious  reader. 
6.  The  last  drcumstanee  I  shall  mention,  in  the  meantime,  as 
prejudicial  to  an  accurate  and  enlightened  education,  is — the  aU 
tempi  to  teach  three  or  four  hrandteM  of  edueaUon  at  the  mme 
Hwte*  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  its  utility 
when  applied  to  the  rarious  departments  of  art,  science,  and  com- 
merce, are  now  fuHy  appreciated  and  realized ;  and  to  thb  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  improvements  of 
modem  times.  In  cities  and  large  towns  this  principle  has  also 
been  applied  successfully  to  the  art  of  teaching.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  majority  of  schools,  espedaliy  in  the  country, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  mmmar,  writing,  arithme- 
ticj  boc^-keepng,  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  and  other  branches^ 
in  the  same  school,  by  the  same  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time. 
The  consequence  is,  that  none  of  them  is  taught  with  efficiency 
and  aocuiacy — ^which  can  only  be  obtained  by  allotting  separate 
hours  for  each  distinct  department  of  knowledge,  and,  if  possible, 
having  separate  teachers  for  every  branch  of  scholastic  instnKV 
tioiu  Before  this  principle,  however,  can  be  fidfowed  out  to  its 
Ml  extent  in  country  schools,  a  variety  of  arrangements  require 
to  be  made,  a  variety  of  difficulties  and  obstructions  removed,  and 
a  variety  of  new  scholastic  institutions  established — the  details  of 
whbh  I  shall  postpone  ta  a  subsequent  section  of  this  work. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  evils  and  defects  connected 
with  the  system  of  instructioii  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  this 
country*  It  treats  rational  bein|;s  as  if  they  were  mere  machines 
<— it  presents  the  form  of  education  without  the  tubetanee — ^it  ex* 
pends  its  energies  on  words  instead  of  thinge — ^it  rests  in  the 
iNeaff#  of  knowledge,  without  prosecuting  the  end — it  stimulates 
the  flM^morjr,  and  even  torturee  it,  by  cramming  its  compartments 
with  sounds  instead  of  sense,  but  permits  ihe  underetanding  to 
iiemain  in  darkness  and  desolation— *it  indirectly  fosters  malignani 
passions,  but  leave^  the  benevoleni  afieotions  waste  and  uncuiti 
valed^t  throws  a  gloom  over  the  enjoym^its  of  the  young 
mslead  of  inq>iring  them  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  being 
mtreduced  to  the  sublime  and  interesting  scenes  presented  in  the 
temple  of  knowledge — it  conveys  a  jumble  of  confused  notions 
into  theii: mindsi,  but  leaves  them  ignorant  of  all  that  is  grand  and 
OUxMii^fttd  interesting  to  man  as  a  rational  and  immortal  in^ 


leltiganoe.  Inpnofof  those  pomtioos,  we  need  enty  look  arounJ 
iuon  the  VBrioDs  tanks  of  aociety.  Where  is  there  one  indivklusl 
out  of  hranty  to  be  fixind,  who  has  his  mind  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  enbjecti  with  which  every  htumn  being,  con- 
■ideted  m  a  rational,  sodal,  aad  immortal  being,  ought  to  be 
BHjQBiiiled  t  Where  is  there  even  to  be  (bund  a  rdith  for  useful 
infbrmatien  and  intellectual  improvemei^  amcMig  the  majority  of 
iboee  who  have  gone  the  round  of  the  usual  course  of  education? 
And  where  are  to  he  seen  the  Mora/ ejects  of  our  scholastic  Iruit- 
■Bg  on  the  Btegs  of  social  and  acttre  life  1  I>  not  ignorance  still  a 
protBiaBnt  trait  IS  the  great  maast^  our  popdIatioB  I  Sonotvioe 


ioMDoraiitr  rery  genenlly  piB*^?  And  are  not  a^fishnesa 
ce,  envy  and  lercnge,  aeiUDality  and  other  grorelliiiK 
atJII  the  distinguiBhing  ebaracteristies  of  the  majority  (^ 
die  lower  ordera,  and  erea  of  the  higher  ranha  of  aoeiety,  not 
witifaBtaadinK  the  adnlastic  proceee  through  which  they  ha«« 
inasad !  Ifany  iadrndusk  in  our  times  have  bee*  excited  to  the 
woseenlion  ot  vatioaal  and  scieotiiic  pursuits,  the  stimulus  haa 
beea  derived  from  othai  quarters,  fnxa  other  circumatancea,  and 
fmm  other  inatitutioos.  The  greater  part  of  the  baiefit  dnived 
iiram  the  exiatiag  ayalent,  oonaists  in  a  coesidCTabla  portiflo  of  our 
'  pOfndalioD  having  aoqniied,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  art  of  reading, 
and,  conaequMitly,  the  capacity  of  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 


eirctoMtamwa  ia  t^Ur  lift  coiupir*  to  ttiwu^tM  t 
mxtinty,  emd  to  pndnet  a  nlukfor  raliiMal  enjoy  w>eai».  Riti 
it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  mat  heekatimi,  that  there  is  not 
one  outof  twenty  of  the  population  who  in  stimulated,  in  this  way, 
to  riaa  stmerior  to  his  grordling  associates  in  the  scale  of  intelU. 
^enoet— ^udi  ccnsideratitms  evideatty  show,  that  the  system  of 
inatructioit  hitherto  adopted  ia  glaiingly  defective  and  inefficimt 
for  the  impiovemnl  of  society  ia  knowledge  and  virtue ;— end 
most  be  subvMted  and  new-modelled,  if  ever  we  expect  to  see 
mankiod  raised  to  that  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  thescale 
of  ncHal  and  iotdlectaal  ezcelleoee.  Till  this  object  be  accfflu- 
pliskod,  I  Terily  beJioTe,  that,  notwithstanding  lita  instructions  de- 
liMced  Gnxb  a  thousand  pulpits,  very  little  change  to  the  better 
will  appear  on  the  foce  of  general  society;  for  the  puUio  instruct 
tioBs  of  religion  are  nmtfaer  understood  nor  appreciated  by  Ihe  one 
half  of  our  chtnch-going  populatien,  owing  to  the  delidency  of 
dmr  moral  culture  in  the  early  periode  of  life.  That  such  a  futiM 
and  inefficient  system  of  tuition  sbonld  have  so  bng  prevailed  in 
this  eoUgbtened  age,  as  it  is  genemlly  termed,  and  that  no  power- 
lii!  aad  general  exeitions  should  have  bee«  ntade  fer  its  impnnio- 


mdBij  m  little  tbcHt  of  a  UM  ^a  the  oommoa  eenae  and  the 
Qin^umily  oToiur  oountry. 

In  throwiog  out  the  prasediiig  hints  on  the  errors  and  deficien* 
dea  of  the  present  system  of  eduoationvlet  it  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, tluU  I  am  far  from  attaching  blame  iodiscrimiaaleiy  to  that 
respectable  body  of  men  who  superintend  the  parochial  and  other 
^seminaries  in  this  country.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  there 
are  too  many  persons  employed  as  teachers  who  consider  them* 
selves  as  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  office,  if  they  can  write  a 
tolerably  good  hand  and  cast  accounts*  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  ]^leasing  signs  of  our  times,  that  the  characters 
and  qualifications  of  teachen  are  rapidly  advancing  in  respectabili* 
ty,  and  our  public  schools  are  in  general  filled  ^di  men  of  learn- 
ing and  talent.  It  is  to  the  tfMtem  of  teachings — and  not  to  the 
re^iectable  individuals  who  act  under  it, — that  these  strictures 
more  particuUirly  refer*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  opposition  which  teachers  have  to  encounter  when  they  deviate 
from  the  conuBon  mode — arising  from  prejudices  in  fiivour  of 
established  practices,  the  igOOTanoe  of  parents,  and  the  ^lisb 
and  unchnstaan  modes  by  which  many  children  are  trained  under 
the  domestic  roof.  Many  of  our  intelligent  teachers  perceive  th^ 
evils  of  the  present  system,  but  they  are  obliged^  in  the  roean« 
time,  to  act  under  it.  In  their  individual  and  insulated  capacity^ 
unsupported  by  pubUc  patronage^  they  cannot  remove  its  essential 
defects,  nor  attempt  any  material  or  important  improvement,  in 
consequence  of  the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  and  their  deviation 
from  establi^ied  pracdoes  would,  in  certain  cases,  tend  to  injurs 
their  pecuniary  mtsrests.  I  have  known  iqstructors  of  youth 
who  imve  attempted  improvements  similar  to  some  of  those  above 
hinted  at,  who  were  aflerwards  constrained  to  throw  them  aside, 
owing  to  the  causes  now  speci6ed.  I  knew  one  in  particulari 
who  sdeeted  the  most  simple  and  interesting  reading-lwons,  ana 
caused  his  pupiis  to  give  an  account  of  every  leading  idea  oon'> 
Sriined  in  taem— -wl^  likewise  attempted  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  every  qnestiony  Psalm  and  passage,  which  was  to  be  commit* 
ted  to  memoryt  and  consequently,  a  very  smalt  portion  only  was 
pifeseribed,  that  it  might  be  clearly  understood  and  accurately 
repeated*  But  this  plan  could  not  be  endured  by  those  who 
esciinate  the  quantity  of  instruction  by  the  nuinber  of  unipeaning 
Itaee  and  vocables  which  their  children  can  vociferate.  Such 
persons  consider  the  repetition  of  three  or  four  pages  of  mere 
words  without  ideasy  as  of  far  more  importance  than  the  com* 
monieatiQar  of  a  bandied  weU*deined  notions.  He  also  caused 
the^oittldreo,  alter  iMr  tosaons  wsi^  pfDpned  and  rehsamed,  to 
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vriie  opoa  dam — lettera,  trteo^ea,  panlMogrann,  and  tAet 
tnathematkal  figuna  and  diagrama,  in  order  to  keep  Ibeni  luIFy 
amployad  while  in  actabol ;  and  occasionally  pernuaaion  was 
naoied  to  acretch  vhateror  ttiey  pteaaed  oa  tbar  ilates— men, 
bonu,  imiaea,  wmdraitla,  or  any  otbn  &ncy,  tw  a  reward  fin 
tho  atlcntioD  tbey  bad  prevtoualy  bestowed.  But  be  wtw  obliged 
to  deaiat  rroRi  tbis  proeeoDtion  of  tbeae  and  oAet  plans,  in  oona» 
quenee  of  "  the  hne  and  cry"  whiob  was  raiaed  about  ancb  "  trU 
ding  modea  oftDiiioa." 

It  is,  Iberaiote,  pratty  obvious,  that  no  general  or  axtraain 
improrenient  in  the  eyatera  of  education  can  be  expected,  till  a 
tlroiig  eoimelioit  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  inteltigeM 
public  of  the  nectMaUy  of  a  more  nti(»al  and  efScient  tyatefli 
being  adopted,  and  tilt  a  powerflit  and  simultaneooa  mcwement 
take  place  amoog  all  classes,  in  order  to  the  erectioa  and  endowi 
mtmi  of  seminaries  calculated  to  produce  a  Moral  and  an  intelleoi 
ttuU  educatim.  For  many  of  the  prindplea  which  perrade  the 
present  mode  of  tuition  require  to  be  co»^ilttely  reperted,  aod  a 
■ystem  organized  which  shall  fbmi  the  foundatioo  of  the  (btnio 
Mognaioftbe  human  race— which  will  bear  the  test  of  inoEoed. 
lag  aad  enlishtoaed  agea — whiph  will  render  the  aoqnbitioD  of 
knowledge  j^eaaant  and  deairable  to  the  young— and  whidi  wUI 
embrace  every  thing  that  ia  interesthig  to  man  as  m  iotelleclnal 
faeiag,  aa  a  member  of  society,  aad  as  a  candidate  fbr  a  Ueaaed 
iniiinrtality> 

In  the  meantinM,  I  am  (iilly  convinced,  ^however  eztrava^ianl 
and  paradoaioal  the  aentimeBt  may  appear,)  that  tin  great  majori* 
ly  of  our  youth  acquite  more  real  and  ntfalowtiai  fawwafedOT, 
dnring  their  play  hours,  and  in  their  various  amuaemanta  aad  n* 
leroouraea  with  each  other,  than  they  acquire  dnring  the  fiamai 
proesas  of  teaclu^  while  b  sdiool.  At  tbeae  limes  they  acquire 
•  nde  knowledge  of  the  appearmiMea  and  <fualitiea  of  varioua  ob^ 
jeota;  of  aome  of  the  laws  of  Natoie  and  ito  general  acenery;  of 
the  ibiais,  economy,  and  varieties  of  vegetiitlee,— of  the  hajnta 
aod  iBBtinets  of'aninala ;  of  the  apphoation  of  sweral  netdHBtcal 
powers;  and  of  the  varioua  modifloations  of  bnmaii  temper  and 
action.  Tbor  games  at  ahnttle-cock,  ainB-pias,  marUes,  balls 
■nd  tops — thair  ezerdaes  is  swimming,  ninning,  climbing^  swing* 
ins  and  joaipmg— their  visits  to  museums,  menageries,  and  oth^ 
CxhtbitiMU  <u  natural  and  artificial  curioHitias — their  views  of  the 
riupfiflg,  and  the  opeiatioai  oonnedsd  with  il  in  seoport  towns— 
Iheir  occasional  cxcanions  to  the  delightful  and  ronMntic  scenes 
of  ^  osuntryi  and  the  dally  spsctado  cf  the  eftbuig  aad  iowing 
of  &»«•*,  •ftka-aBBiMig in  his  gla«y;Mid«f  the  imMwattH 
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ing  to  brigfateen  ainottg  the  host  of  8tar»— convey  to  their  minds 
fregments  of  useAil  knowledge,  more  dtversifwd  and  practical, 
tban  any  thing  they  acquire  from  their  catechisms,  spelling-books, 
graflunars,  and  **  English  Readers,"  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  generally  tfuight.  lo  school  they  acquire,  indeed,  the  mtam 
of  knowledge,  in  being  taught  the  arts  of  reading,  writmg,  and 
arithmetic;  but  as  they  are  seldom  taught  to  apply  thrae  means 
to  their  proper  ends,  little  knowledge  is  thereby  acquired ;  and, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  depart  from  school,  and  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  without  ever  thinking  of  roakiog  the 
further  cultivation  of  their  minds  even  a  suborainate  object  of 
pursuit — glad  that  they  are  at  lensth  released  from  the  oonfiane- 
nHBt  and  drudgery  connected  with  scholastic  discipline.  As  a 
pvoof  of  this  I  need  only  appeal  to  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices, 
the  foolish  opinions  and  the  wayward  passions,  which  still  per- 
vade the  greater  portion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  our  population; 
and  even  of  the  middling  and  higher  classes — and  the  disinclina* 
tian  winch  so  generally  exists  to  rational  investigations,  and  to 
proaectfting  the  path  of  mental  improvements 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  on  the  subject  of  dMuhing  eor^ 
parol  punishment  in  schools ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  highly  de« 
sinible  object,  which  we  should  endeavour  to  promote  by  every 
meaaa  in  oar  power.  But  we  can  have  little  hope  that  this  wilt 
ever  be  fblly  attained  while  the  present  plan  of  education  con- 
tinues in  operation,  and  while  the  majority  of  children  are  so  in* 
judiciously  trained,  as  at  prMent,  by  their  parents  and  guardians^ 
ft,  however,  the  evils  ooiB^aiDed  of  in  this  chapter  were  re- 
moved; if  the  books  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
ware  interesting  and  level  to  their  comprehension ;  if  they  were 
taught  to  understand  the  lessons  they  read  and  commit  to  memo* 
ry ;  if  the  understanding  and  the  afiections  were  as  frequently  ex- 
ercised as  the  memory ;  if  the  meohanical  drudgery  of  gramme 
were  postponed  to  a  period  when  they  could  enter  into  its  spirit  and 
applicatioas ;  if  the  processes  of  arithmetic  were  more  frequently 
illiislratedby  sensible  objects  and  representations ;  if  interesting  ex- 
periments and  representations,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  operations 
of  nature  and  ait,  were  frequently  exhibited ;  if  ample  and  agree- 
able aooommodaiioii  were  furnished,  both  within  and  without 
doon ;  if  they  wete  not  too  long  confined  in  school ;  if  a  spirit 
of  Conciliation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  a  disposition  to  bestow 
merited  commendation,  were  generally  exercised ;  if  every  branch 
of  education  were  taught  at  separate  hours,  and  the  attention  of  • 
the  pijifU  completely  engaged  while  in  school ;  and  if  a  system  * 
of  mami  tratraf  wwrlo  mm  mpnmkimo^^  in  the  business' 


nT  oduatioa— we  lutve  good  reasoD  to  believe  thst  corporal  pan- 
whment  might  be  almost)  if  not  altogether  niperaeded ;  and  tbt 
einploymenl  of  teaching  in  crowded  promiacuoUB  Bchoola — inatead 
mblin^  Paul's  "  fighting  with  beaats  at  Epheaua,"  might 


CHAPTER  IH. 
Hint*  in  r^femux  to  a  eomprthennve  and  improved  « 


The  education  of  human  beings,  considered  in  its  moat  exlen- 
^ve  sense,  comprehenda  every  thing  which  is  requisite  to  the  cdU 

■  The  pncading  ArictuTV,  chiefly  willuii  in  19S1,  were  pabliaheil  in  the 
EdiDbuTghChratunlnrtnietar,  fbrMudi  1S33,  (DdFebniuylSZS.  Ths 
AulhoT  liu  bchmI  gtoundi  foi  Mating,  tlul  Ihej  proved  >  idiiiiilni  to  (he  aethe 
uind  of  iU  learned  flditor.  the  late  Dr.  A.  TlioiDBon,  in  eiciting  to  lb<M  u^ 
langtmenl*  whidk  xrere  afterwudi  made  in  Su  George'i  Pariah,  orar  n^iieh 
be  preaUed,  for  eatablkhing  aehooli  on  a  more  enligblened  syitam,  both  for 
the  children  of  (be  Ugha  and  the  lover  ranki  withm  that  dubict.  In  the 
antqmn  of  1818,  the  author  bod  aereral  conTensliona  with  (he  Doctor,  bj 
qiecial  reqiMrt,  in  re&rean  (o  thia  aalgect,  in  whidi  he  anfolded  hii  icwting- 
ideal  on  what  ha  coiuidared  the  tnte  ptindplai  of  education  and  tba  h»- 
proTcmenti  that  required  (o  be  introducad,  which  in  general  mat  th*  Doo^ 
tor*!  approbation,  and  appaared  to  coincide  with  Ibc  view*  ho  had  Jatelj 

'    '  '    d  the  mibject    He  ahowed  the  author,  at  the  aame  tiiDe,  a 
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n  aa  part  of  an  hnprored  lyilam  of  tuition  which  he  mtended 
aoon  to  eatabliih ;  and  urgently  rcqueated  him  to  canliniu  hi*  diariniaitinaa 
on  (duration,  in  the  Chrialian  Initructor,  at  certain  moderate  interval*  be- 
tween the  ippeannce  of  the  different  esnys,  in  order  thai  the  nibjed  night 
fa*  kept  for  lOiDe  time  before  the  view  of  (he  public  The  intended  com- 
auuioalioni,  owing  to  oertaiB  meumataneea,  were  nrrer  pablidied  ;  but  (he 
■abatanoe  of  what  naa  thai  Jntended  ts  ha  conmnmicBtod  will  be  fannd  in ' 
the  following  pagea.  The  tcho^  eattUahed  hj  He.  ThMnaoa,  aDadad  ts 
above,  along  with  the  Edinburgh  Baanona)  School,  twdar  tlie  awarinMMl- 
'  cnce  of  Mr.  Wood,  are  material  intprovementa  on  the  uaual  taoie  of  a^o- 
batio  inatmctioa,  and  Ihoogfa  deflcunt  in  many  important  particulan,  ap- 
fnaimote,  in  a  ooDiidaraUe  degree,  to  the  true  Intellectual  mode  of  tnition. ' 
The  atriouuM  thrown  oalin  llie  pnoeding  pageB,mDrepaiticnlB]1y  apply 
to  the  paroiJiial  aad  other  achoola  in  Scotiand,  &t  Ai»  matnctioa  of  tho 
middle  and  lower  claaaea;  but  moat  of  them  are  likewiae  applicable  ta  the. 
general  mndea  of  tuition  in  Engtand.  Since  the  period  ■talcd  above,  when 
they  were  flnt  vrritten,  ■  6nr  achoola  on  more  improved  plana,  have  been 
ilibliahi'd ;  bat  Ibeir  noniber  doe*  not,  perbapa,  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
thnogbaut  tba  whole  of  North  Britain ;  ao  Ibat  tba  preea^ng  reowka  wiQ 
atill  igftf  tjiAa  wodaa  *f  iaalinttiw^  ywdly  ytatttwA  in  our  coaatrr.    ^ 
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tkraitioo  and  impioveinent  of  the  fkcttlties  bestowed  npoa  Umn  bf 
the  Creator.  U  oujght  to  embrace  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency 
tp  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  animal  system-^to  enlighten  and 
expand  the  understanding — to  regulate  the  feelings  and  disposi* 
tions  of  the  heart — and,  in  general,  to  direct  the  moral  powers  in* 
such  a  manner  as  to  rendbr  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  in* 
stniction  happy  in  themselves,  ^iseful  members  of  society,  and 
qualified  for  entering  on  the  scenes  and  employments  of  a  future 
and  more  glorious  existenoe.  The  series  of  instructions  by 
which  these  enda  are  to  be  attained,  ought  to  be  continued,  not 
merely  for  five  or  six  years,  or  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  the 
period  of  human  existence— -hot  during  the  whole  of  that  inters 
vol  which  lie*  beiweem  the  cradle  and  the  grave* 

It  is  a  very  oommon  but  absurd  notion,  and  haa  been  too  long 
acted  upon— that  the  education  of  our  youth  terminates,  or  should 
terminate,  about  the  age  of  thirtoen.  or  fourteen  years.  Hence, 
in  aa  article  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  our  Elncyclopedias,  edu* 
cation  is  defined  to  be  "  that  series  of  means  by  which  the  bumaa 
understanding  ia  gradwdly  enlightened,  between  infancy  and  the 
poriod  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  qualified  to  take  a  part  ia 
active  life,  and,  oeoMW  to  direct  our  viewe  to  the  aequieiiioti  rf 
new  knowledge  or  the  formation  rfnew  hahiis^  are  content  to  act 
upon  the  principles  we  have  already  acqunned."  This  definition, 
though  accordant  with  gtaneral  opinion  and  practice,  is  oartainly 
a  very  linuled  and  defective  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  ordinaiy 
mode  of  onr  scholaatie  instructicMi,  education,  so  far  from  being 
JUiiMed  at  the  age  above  stated,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
pommeneiMU  The  kej^  of  knowledge  has  indeed  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  young;  bat  they  have  never  been  tau^  to  un- 
leek  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  to  enter  within  its  por« 
tela,  to  coatemplate  its  treasures,,  and  to  feast  their  minds  on  the 
OBtertaittinents  there  provided.  Several  moral  rules  and  maxima 
have  been  irapiessed  on  their  mi^nories ;  bnt  they  have  seldom 
been  taught  to  appreciate  them  in  all  their  bearings,  or  to  reduce 
them  to  practice  in  the  varioua  and  minute  ramifications  of  their 
conduct.  Besides^  although  every  rational  means  were  employed 
ibr  training  the  yoiHbfiil  mind  till  near  the  age  of  puberty,  no 
vaUd  reason  can  be  assigned  why  regular  instruction  should 
oease  at  this  enriy  period*  Man  is  a  progressive  being ;  his  -&• 
cultiea  are  capable  of  an  indefinite  expansion;  the  objects  to 
whiph  these  faculties  may  be  direc^d  are  boundless  and  infinitely 
divenified ;  he  is  moving  onward  to  an  eternal  world,  and,  in  the 
present  atftf^,  can  never  expect  to  grasp  the  universal  system  of 
^re^ted  oljectsi  or  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  moml  excellenoe.' 
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Hh  tuifion,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  at  any 
period  of  his  terrestrial  existence ;  and  the  coune  of  his  life  ought 
to  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  coarse  of  his  education.' 
When  he  closes  his  eyes  in  death,  and  bids  a  last  adieu  to  every 
thing  here  below,  he  passes  into  a  more  permanent  and  expansive 
sphere  of  existence,  where  his  education  will  likewise  be  progres- 
Kve,  and  where  intelligeoces  of  a  higher  order  may  be  his  ui- 
Btructora  j  and  the  education  he  received  in  this  transitory  scene, 
*^  it  toot  properlg  condvcud,  will  form  the  groundwork  of  all 
nil  future  progressions  in  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout  the 
succeeding  periods  of  eternity. 

There  are'  two  very  glaring  defbcis  which  appear  in  moet  of 
'  our  treatises  on  education.  In  the  fint  place,  the  moral  tuition 
of  youthful  minds,  and  the  grand  principles  of  religion  which  ought 
to  direct  their  views  and  conduct,  are  either  entirely  overlooked, 
or  treated  of  in  90  vague  and  general  a  manner,  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  they  are  considered  as  matters  of  very  inferior  moment ; 
asd,  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  the  auperinlendence  of  tbs 
young,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  are  seldom  made  to  bear, 
with  particularity,  upon  every  malignant  affection  that  manifests 
itself,  and  every  minor  delinquency  that  appears  in  their  conduct 
—or  to  direct"  the  benevolent  afiections  bow  to  operate  in  every 
^ven  cireumatance,  and  in  all  tlieir  intercourses  and  associatiomu 
n  the  next  place,  the  idea  that  man  is  a  being  destined  to  an  im 
BKiital  existence,  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  overlooked.  'Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  best  modes  of  training  men  for  the  pro 
fesaion  of  a  soldier,  of  a  navel  officer,  of  a  merchant,  of  a  phyai- 
dan,  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  clergyman,  and  of  a  statesman ;  but  I 
know  of  no  treatise  on  this  subject  which,  in  oonnection  with  other 
subordinate  aims,  has  for  its  grand  object  to  develop  that  train  c^ 
intimction  which  is  most  BppiT>pri8te  for  man  considered  as  r 
candidate  for  immortality.  This  is  the  more  unaccountable,  since, 
in  the  works  alluded  to,  the  eternal  destiny  of  human  beings  is 
not  called  in  queetion,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  general 
position  which  cannot  be  denied — yet  the  means  of  instruction 
requisite  to  guide  them  in  safety  to  their  final  destination,  end  to 
prepare  them  for  the  employments  of  their  ereriastiag  abode,  are 
either  overlooked,  or  referred  to  in  general  terms,  as  if  they  were 
unworthy  of  perticulsr  conaideratioo.  To  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  yet  leave  out  the  consi- 
deration of  it,  in  a  system  of  mental  instruction,  is  both  impioui 
and  preposterous,  and  incoasistent  with  the  principle  on  which  w» 
generally  act  in  other  cases,  which  requires,  that  a^rs  of  tha 
moment  should  occupy  our  chief  attention.    If  man  i* 
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only  a  transitory  inhabitant  of  this  lowet  world,  if  he  is  journey* 
ing  to  another  and  more  important  soene  of  action  and  enjoyment^ 
if  his  abode  in  this  higher  scene  is  to  be  permanent  and  eternal^ 
and  if  the  course  of  instruction  through  which  he  now  passes  has 
an  important  bearing  on  his  happiness  in  that  state,  and  his  pre- 
parations for  its  employments— every  system  of  education  must 
be  glaringly  defective  which  either  overlooks,  or  throws  into  the 
diade,  the  immortal  destination  of  human  beings* 

If  these  sentiments  be  admitted  as  just,  the  education  of  the 
young  must  be  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance— ^nd  there 
cannot  be  an  object  more  interesting  to  Science,  to  Religion,  and 
to  general  Christian  society,  than  the  forming  of  those  arrange 
nients,  and  the  establishing  of  those  institutions,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  train  the  minds  of  all  ranks  to  knowled^  and  mond 
rectitude,  and  to  guide  their  steps  in  the  path  which  leads  to  a 
blessed  immortality*  In  this  process  there  is  no  period  of  human 
life  that  ought  to  be  overlooked — we  must  begin  the  work  of  in- 
struction when  the  first  dawnins  of  reason  begins  to  appear,  and 
continue  the  process  through  aUUie  succeeding  periods  of  mortal 
existence,  till  the  spirit  takes  its  flight  to  the  world  unknown. 

In  the  following  cursory  observations,  I  shall,  in  the  first  placet 
ofi^r  a  few  gener^  remarks  on  the  proper  training  of  the  young 
<during  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  and  aflerwards  illustrate  some  of 
the  modes  of  instruction  which  may  be  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  human  existence.  It  may  be  pro- 
per, however,  to  premise,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  presenting  to 
the  reader  a  detailed  system  of  education,  but  only  a  few  general 
hints  in  reference  to  the  outlines  of  this  important  subject,  and  to 
the  principles  on  which  a  system  of  rational  tuition  ought  to  be 
conducted. 

BacnOH  L^On  the  Education  qf  the  Young  during  the  period  of 

Infancy, 

At  the  moment  a  child  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  first 
draws  into  its  lungs  the  atmospheric  air,  it  may  be  said  to  com* 
mence  its  education.  What  its  sensations  are,  when  it  has  emerged 
froni  the  watery  fluid  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  inhales 
this  new  element,  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but  from  the 
•ounds  which  it  utters,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  they 
are  attended  with  pain.  It  struggles  and  cries-^hunger  produces 
an  tineasy  sensadon — ^it  feels  a  want — ^that  feelitig  opens  its  lipa» 
mnd^tnakes  it  seize  and  greedily  suck  the  nourishing  breast  of  its 
moj^r*  ki  this  period  its  eyes  are  genendly  dull  and  languid ; 
It  w^n^m  to  kiB(^  toem  fixed  a]nd  idle ;  they  wantHhat  lustre  whioli 
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Aey  afterwards  acquire ;  and  if  thay  happen  to  more,  it  la  iiuher 
an  accidental  gave,  than  an  exertion  of  the  faculty  of  seeing.  Sul. 
alW  some  months  have  elepeed,  its  vision  becomes  distinct,  its 
or^ns  are  fortified,  and  it  becomes  susceptible  of  various  inipres- 
aions  from  Buirounding  objects-  Then  the  senses  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing, tasting,  touchioff,  and  smelling,  li^in  to  act  with  a  certain 
d^Tce  of  vigour ;  alt  the  avemies  to  the  mind  are  throw  open  ; 
the  objects  of  nature  and  art  rush  in  crowds  to  their  respective 
organs  of  aenaalton,  and  engrave  «i  indefinite  aasemblage  oi  ideas 
vpon  the  mind,  though  perhaps  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  irregu- 
luity  and  confusion-  fa  this  first  stage  of  existence,  the  various 
sensatkxis  it  feels,  and  the  muhilkriout  external  objects  it  per- 
oeivea,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  instructors  conveying  lh« 
ttidimetite  of  knowledge  to  the  in&nt  mind- 

Ab  the  infant  advanoes  in  its  itew  career,  multitudes  of  object! 
of  various  descriptioDB  begin  to  solicit  its  Mtentian.  A  thousand 
sounds,  of  difTerent  degi«ee  of  intensity,  and  Tariously  modified, 
ktnks  its  ears,  producing  various  indescribable  emotions ;  a  thou- 
uad  visible  objects  of  divermfW  forms  and  colours  present  them- 
aelvcB  to  its  visual  organs,  producing  pleasure  or  pain,  desire  or 
aversion.  By  insensibte  degrees  it  Jearns  to  see  and  lo  hear — to 
mark  the  difference  between  one  sound  and  another,  and  between 
one  objefit  of  vision  and  another — lo  distinguish  the  form  and 
countenance  of  its  mother  from  those  of  other  individuals,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  some  of  the  objects  which  compose  the  surround- 
ing scene-  Being  uniformly  struck  with  the  same  sensations  and 
VmotioDB  in  the  presence  of  the  same  objects,  its  memory  begins 
to  be  exercised,  and  it  acquires  a  more  accurate  idea,  and  a  more 
distinct  remembrance  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with 
which  these  objects  »re  presented  to  view.  Its  body,  in  the  mean 
time,  gradually  expands,  and  becomes  more  firm,  vigorous,  and 
alert-  It  crawls  along  the  nursery  or  parlour,  below  tables  end 
chairs,  examining  every  object  that  falls  in  its  way,  and  appears 
delighted  m  vcerting  its  muscuUr  powera.  It  tries  to  stand  erect, 
anod  at  length  to  walk ;  it  mmbles  and  roHs  on  the  fttxir,  uttering 
■creams  of  pain  and  Reappoint  ment.  Ntimberleaa  and  repealed 
Alls  Isac  lO  more  caution,  and  leach  it  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
Ifae  equilibrium  of  its  body,  and  to  stand  firmly  on  its  le^ ;  and 
the  more  frequent  and  painfnl  the  ftHs.  the  more  mstructive  they 
prove,  to  teach  it  to  balance  its  body,  and  to  walk  with  adroitness 
Bid  eaae.  Having  aoquired,  after  repeated  exertions,  a  certain 
fimuieM  of  atop,  it  runs  from  one  place  to  another,  eagerly  intent 
apM  new  otijects  and  purauits,  and  feeling  a  delight  in  pro^tlioa 
m  tbt  magt  9f  ha  pero^iou  ifl  BocieaatxL    it  nriei  to  dlmb  a' 
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gknr,  and,  after  fepetted  effinrts,  and  eierdons  of  hands  and  feel, 
ffiiooeeds  in  the  attempt;  hat,  when  arriiFed  at  thegtop,  and  wishing 
lo  descend,  it  looks  down  to  the  hoUom,  and,  remembering  the 
frlls  it  ibrmerly  experienoed,  feels  a  sense  of  danger,  and  screams 
lor  assistance. 

The  dhM  (whom  we  shall  now  distinguish  by  the  masculine 
pronoun)  now  runs  about  through  the  garden  or  in  the  fields,  and 
perceives  a  variety  of  objects  and  operations.  He  sees  a  stone 
Ihrown  into  the  water,  and  sink  to  the  bottom ;  he  sees  a  piece 
of  wood  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree  fall  into  the  same  water,  and  yet 
float  on  the  surfece ;  he  amuses  himself  with  numberless  experi- 
oients  of  this  kind,  and  from  these  he  gradually  acquires  his  first 
ideas  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  If  he  take  the  stone  and 
the  wood  out  of  the  water,  and  by  chance  they  fall  upon  his  feet, 
lie  learns  that  the  heavier  body  falls  with  more  force  than  the 
lifter,  §tom  the  unequal  degree  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  fall, 
and  has  his  mind  impressed  with  the  idea  o£  their  unequal  hard- 
ness «nd  weight.  He  strikes  a  table  with  a  stick,  and  soon  afiar, 
m  pane  of  window'glass  with  the  same  weapon ;  he  perceives  the 
glass  brdcm  to  shivers,  while  the  table  remains  as  before,  and 
tiius  learns  die  di^rence  between  substances  that  are  hard,  and 
those  that  are  brittle,  and  that  some  bodies  are  broken  with  a  blow 
which  others  can  resist.  He  views  with  pleasure  a  brilliant  light, 
and  ventxiies  to  put  his  finsers  to  the  biasing  hearth,  or  to  the 
ibime  of  a  candle,  but  feeiu  a  sudden  sensation  of  acute  pain, 
which  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  using  too  much  familiarity  with 
lire,  notwithstanding  its  alluring  aspect.  He  sees  a  cow,  a  dog, 
w  a  cat,  and  is  told  its  name,  and,  afier  frequent  repetitions^  he 
ieams  to  connect  the  sound  with  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
lepresent.  He  sees  a  horse  walking  along  a  road,  and  afterwards 
its  figure  as  represented  in  an  Engraving,  and  soon  learns  to  re- 
cognise the  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the  other.  In  short,  every 
person  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  every  individual  object  of 
which  he  becomes  fond — his  rattles  and  his  beHs,  his  drums  and 
his  whistles,  his  little  eoaches  and  his  jumping  Jacks,  may  all  be 
considered  as  so  many  instructors  conv^ing  lessons  to  his  open- 
ing mind^— In  acquiring  the  information  sudi  objects  are  calcu* 
kted  lo  aflbrd»  rtpeaied  txerHmu  of  the  vndergUuiduig  must 
Jieoessarily  be  made*  The  knowlec^  of  any  particular  object, 
Jis  to  its  powers  and  qualities,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  attained 
without  no  effi>rt  simtiar  to  that  which  an  adult  person  must  ex- 
ert, when  investigating  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  universe.  For,  every  thing  a  child  sees  or  hears,  in 
Che  first  instance,  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  Nature,  and 
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the  qualities  and  operations  of  surrounding  objects,  are  as  iQUch  . 
unknown  to  him  aa  the  sdencei  of  Philolo^,  Mathematics  and 
ABtronomy,  to  the  untutored  savage ;  and,  consequently,  require 
a  certain  degree  of  attenlion  and  reasoning  before  the  knowledge 
of  them  can  be  acquired.       , 

Ttw  little  student,  however,  prosecutes  his  observations  and 
studies  with  oypareul  pleasure,  and  with  evident  marks  of  indus- 
try, and  soon  acquires  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  nature  and 
relations  both  of  the  inanimate  and  of  the  living  world.  He 
leama  to  correct  the  illusions  to  which  be  was  at  firel  exposed— 
to  distinguish  one  object  from  another,  and  to  exert  his  memory 
BOaa  to  Know  them  oj^ain,  and  to  recc^ise  their  general  forms 
and  qualities.  It  is  amazing  what  a  degree  of  knowledge  a  child 
has  thus  acquired  before  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  two  years,  or 
even  twenty  nioDtha.  By  this  tiR>e  he  has  made  a  thousand  ex- 
periments on  an  indefinite  variety  of  objects,  all  which  he  has 
arranged  in  his  mind,  and  distinctly  remembers.  Light  and  heat, 
the  properties  of  lire  and  flame,  of  water  and  air,  the  laws  of 
iirojectileS  and  moving  bodies,  things  sweet  and  bitter,  soil  and 
haid,  rough  and  smooth,  articulate  soundfi  and  the  objects  tbey 
denote,  sounds  sofi  or  loud,  agreeable  or  terrible;  horses,  cattle, 
iogS,  asses,  sheep,  ducks,  birds,  butterffies,  beetles,  worms,  the 
clouds,  the  sun,  mocm,  stars,  and  numerous  other  objects-~-aTe  all 
distinguished,  and  many  of  their  properties  and  relations  indeli- 
bly imprinted  on  the  mind.  He  has  acquired  more  real  know- 
ledge during  this  short  period,  than  he  generally  does,  on  the 
presant  plan  of  instruction,  throughout  the  eight  or  ten  succeed- 
ing years  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  Benevo* 
lenoe  of  the  Creator,  and  a  prelude  of  the  vast  extent  of  know- 
ledge  he  is  afterwards  capable  of  acquiring,  that  all  these  acquisi- 
tions are  not  only  made  without  pain,  but,  in  the  creoter  number 
of  instances,  are  accompanied  with  the  highest  pleasure  and  ea- 
joymeal. 

In  tlie  process  of  instruction,  now  described,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  human  existence,  atthougb  Nature  is  the  principal 
instructress,  yet  she  frequently  requires  to  be  guided  by  the  hand 
of  Art ;  and  much  is  left  to  the  judicious  attentions  of  parents 
and  guardians,  that  her  benevolent  designs  may  not  be  thwarted, 
and  that  ber  efforts  may  be  conducted  to  their  proper  ends.  In 
throwing  out  a  few  hbta  on  this  point,  our  i^roarlu  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  foUoving  hMm—Phjncal,  Homi,  and  Intel- 
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1.  The  Phy$ical  Education  of  Infmts, 

The  iDfluence  of  physical  education  during  infancy^  on  tho 
future  happiness  of  the  individual,  is  much  greater,  and  more 
extensive  in  its  consequences,  than  is  generally  imaeined.  A 
proper  attention  to  food,  climate,  cleanliness,  air  ana  exercise, 
may  have  an  important  efiect,  not  only  in  developing  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  body,  and  strengthening  the  animal  system,  but  also 
in  invigorating,  and  calling  forth  into  exercise,  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  We  find,  in  advanced  life,  that  the  state  of  the  body  as  to 
health  or  sickness,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  vigour  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
connection  between  the  physical  system  and  the  development  of 
mind  exists  in  the  most  early  period  of  life.  A  certain  writer 
has  observed  that,  "  As  the  manifestations  of  mind  depend  on 
organization,  it  is  conceivable  why  even  talents  and  moral  feel- 
ings depend  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  nourishment." — In 
throwing  out  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  shall  attend, 
in  the  first  place,  to 

The  food  of  infants*  As  soon  as  an  infant  is  ushered  into  the 
world,  Providence  has  provided  for  it  food  exactly  adapted  to  its 
situation.  The  milk  of  the  mother  is  at  first  of  a  thin,  watery 
consistence,  fitted  to  evacuate  the  meconium,  and  no  other  sub- 
stance  is  found  to  be  so  efficacious  for  this  purpose.  S3nrups, 
winesy  oils,  honey,  or  rhubarb,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
administered  to  new-born  infants,  by  midwives  and  nurses,  are 
repugnant  to  nature,  and  are  condemned,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  by  every  medical  practitioner.  Children  require  very  little 
food  for  some  time  ader  birth ;  and  what  they  receive  should  be 
thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a  cooling  quality.  After  a  few  days  the 
mother's  milk  becomes  thicker  and  more  nutritious,  and  should 
£brm  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  child  during  the  first  three 
months.  It  appears  to  be  the  dictate  of  nature,  that  every  mother 
ought  to  suckle  her  own  child,  since  she  is  furnished  with  the 
proper  nutriment  for  this  purpose ;  and  nothing  but  downright 
necessity  should  prevent  her  from  undertaking  the  task,  or  induce 
her  to  have  recourse  to  a  substitute.  We  might  tell  the  mother 
who,  without  necessity,  throws  the  care  of  her  issue  upon  a  stran- 
ger, that  the  admirable  liquor  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  her  child,  may  become  mortal  to  her  for  want  of  a  dis- 
charge, diffuse  itself  within,  gather  and  stagnate,  or,  at  least, 
bring  on  a  dangerous  fever — that  there  is  a  natural  proportion 
between  the  blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  a  child,  and  the  milk 
it  receives  from  its  mother — that  to  receive  the  caresses,  to  enjoy 
the  smiles,  and  to  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  her  child  towards 
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SsBtdTTty,  would  be  more  then  s  compenntion  fer  all  the  &t^iM 
she  would  undergo  in  watchiog  over  its  infant  years — that  the 
-nutual  auction  of  a  mother  and  licr  child  depends,  in  no  incon* 
siderable  degree,  on  the  child's  spending  the  period  of  its  infancy 
in  its  mother's  arms — and  that,  when  she  substitutes  another  in 
her  place,  the  child  naturslly  transfers  its  afiectiou  to  the  person 
who  performs  the  duties  of  a  mother.  But,  before  such  consi- 
derations can  have  much  weight  with  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
who  chiefly  indiilge  in  this  practice,  tbrir  general  system  of  edu- 
cation mast  be  altered  and  reformed.  The  daughters  of  tha 
nobility  and  of  opulent  citizens,  must  be  more  accustomed  to  tha 
open  air  and  rural  employments,  and  their  bodies  trained  to  tha 
bearing  of  burdens,  the  endurance  of  severe  heat  or  intense  cold, 
and  to  the  resisting  of  danger  aod  fatigue  j — in  short,  they  must 
be  educated  like  the  daughters  of  Btlhvel  and  of  Labwt-^ihe 
nobles  of  ancient  times— who  did  not  disdain  to  "keep  tbeie 
lather's  sheep,"  and  to  go  "  to  the  well  of  water,  with  their  pitchers 
on  ibeir  shoulders." 

As  the  child  advances,  he  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
other  food  besides  the  milk  of  his  mother — beginning  with  liquids, 
such  as  milk  and  sugar,  broth,  boiled  biscuits,  thin  milk  pottage, 
and  similar  aliments,  and  then  going  on  to  more  solid  nutriment, 
according  to  the  strength  of  his  digestive  powers.  The  younger 
the  child,  the  less  nourishment  should  be  given  at  one  time,  and 
ibe  ofteoer  repealed  ;  older  children  may  take  more  food  at  once, 
and  at  longer  intervals.  All  high-seasoned,  salted,  and  smoke- 
dried  provisions,  tough,  heavy,  and  fat  meals,  unripe  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  are  injurious  to  children. 
Few  things  are  more  so  than  the  common  practice  of  meeteniag 
their  food,  which  eniicea  them  to  take  a  greater  quantity  than  is 
necessary,  and  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  All  crammina 
;  of  their  stomachs,  pampenog  them  with  delicate  meats,  and 
guzzling  of  ale  and  other  fermented  liquors,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Pure  water  for  drink,  plain  and  simple  food — which 
will  never  induce  them  to  take  more  than  enough — and  absti- 
nence from  physic,  except  in  very  critical  cases,  will  be  Ibund 
the  most  judicious  means  for  preserving  and  confirming  the  health 
of  children,  and  invigorating  their  mental  powers. 

No  less  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  air  they  breathe,  than 
6  the  food  with  which  they  are  nourished.  Pure  atmospheric  aii 
J  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  every  sensitive  being,  for 
where  it  is  greatly  corrupted  or  exhausted,  animals  languish  or 
die.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  medicine  and  restorative, 
ftud  OS  tlie  principal  pabulum  of  life.    Wherever  it  is  confined  for 
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mmt  of  dreulation,  and  imprognatad  with  the  deleterious  flimef 
of  sulphur)  putrid  substances,  smoke^  dunghills,  excrements,  and 
other  noxious  exhalations,  it  acts  as  a  slow  poison,  induces 
diseases,  and  gradually  undermines  the  human  constitution. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  rearing  children  in  apartments  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  dry,  unoontaminated  with  the  steam  arising  from 
oookiog  victuals,  and  from  ironing  linen,  and  from  the  breath  and 
perspiiation  of  persons  crowded  into  a  narrow  room— and  the 
necessity  of  frequently  leading  them  abroad  into  the  open  air,  to 
enjoy  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  refreshing  breeze.  Hence  the 
impropriety  of  crowding  two  or  three  children's  beds  into  one 
small  apartment,-— of  covering  a  child's  face  when  asleep^  and 
wrapping  him  up  too  close  in  a  cradle,  by  which  means  he  is 
forced  to  breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  again,  all  the  time 
he  sleeps*  In  great  towns,  where  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
live  in  low,  dirty,  confined  houses,  and  narrow  lanes,  where  pure 
air  has  seldom  access,  the  want  of  wholesome  air  oflen  proves 
destructive  to  their  offspring;  and  those  of  them  who  arrive  at 
maturity  are  most  frequently  weak  and  deformed.  In  the  im « 
provements  now  going  forward  in  society,  it  would  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  dasses, 
that  such  dwellings  were  completely  demolished,  and  for  ever 
prevented  from  again  becoming  the  habitations  of  men. 

In  connection  with  air,  the  influence  oC  light  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Almost  all  organized  bodies  require  the  influence  of 
light  for  tlieir  health,  and  the  full  development  of  their  parts  and 
Amctions.  It  changes  the  colour  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
complexion  of  man.  As  plants  when  deprived  of  light  grow  pale, 
and  insects  confined  to  dark  places  remain  white,  so  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  their  closets,  or  in  gloomy  apartments,  acquire 
a  pale  and  yellowish  complexion,  and  many  sickly  persons  be- 
come worse  about  sunset,  and  during  the  continuance  of  night. 
Hjsiice  the  propriety  of  nursing  children  in  light  and  cheerful 
apartments,  and  of  carrying  them  frequently  into  the  fields,  to 
enjoy  the  fiill  influenoe  of  the  radiant  sim*  And  hence  it  fd- 
lows,  that  dark  habitations,  close  and  narrow  lanes,  houses  sunk 
beneath  the  level  of  a  street,  small  windows,  sombre  walls,  trees 
immediately  in  the  front  of  dwellings,  and  whatever  intercepts 
the  light  of  heaven  from  the  habitations  of  men,  must  damp  the 
animal  spirits,  and  prove  noxious  to  the  vigour  of  the  human 
frame.  Whereas,  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beauty,  the 
variety,  and  the  lively  colours,  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  has  the 
faapfnest  «£Sk4s  on  the  temper,  and  a  tendency  to  exercise  and  in- 
vigOTftte  the  powers  of  the  mind ;— -for  there  can  be  little  doubt, 


dwi  tbe  ftooltiet  ct  the  ondaratemt^i^,  ud  tbe  (HepoaitMUW  of  the 
nnrt,  which  chantcteriae  the  indivitlual  in  tbe  future  part  of  hia 
life,  acquire  their  particular  biu  end  diBtmgoishiag  features  from 
:iie  drcumstanoes  in  which  be  is  placed,  and  the  objects  with 
which  he  is  surroanded,  in  early  life. — It  may  not  be  improper  to 
ftdd,  that,  Bs  tbe  eyes  of  very  young  chiMren  are  delicate,  they 
should  net  at  once  be  expeaed  to  a  strong  light ;  and,  when  they 
adrance,  as  they  are  eager  to  stare  at  every  dhing,  parttevhrly  al 
•  brilhant  light,  tbnr  eyes  should  be  tented  se  as  to  have  the  ob- 
ject io  a  straight  line  before  them,  or  their  bocliff  tvmed  directly 
.o  it.  To  allow  them  to  look  at  it  sideways,  er  with  one  eye, 
would  teach  tbem  a  habit  of  ipdnting. 

F«w  things  are  of  more  importance  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  children  Ihui  eJnmfiiMW.  The  ftiaetirois  of  the  skin  are  of 
peculiar  importance  in  tbe  aninal  system,  and  have  r  great  infltt- 
ence  in  preoefring  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  corporeal  frame. 
Through  its  millioiu  of  pores,  tbe  insensible  perspiration  is  incea* 
ssDtly  flowing,  and  more  than  tbe  one-half  of  what  we  eat  and 
drink  is  ia  this  way  dtscharged.  Hence  the  danger  which  must 
vise  from  frequent  obstruction  of  Ibis  essential  function,  from  wet, 
exeretaent^  dirty  lineas,  and  every  kind  of  unclean! iness.  Prom 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  various  diseases  of  the 
skin,  eruptions,  catarrhst  conghs,  the  itch,  obstructions  of  the  first 
passages,  and  even  many  fttal  disorders,  derive  their  origin.  It 
ia  injuvious  both  to  tbe  health  and  the  virtue  of  mm ;  it  stupifie* 
Hm  mind,  ainka  it  into  a  lethargic  state,  deprives  him  of  animal 
Ajoyment,  ^h1  t^  the  esteem  and  regard  of  othera.  Whereas 
cWniuMSB  piomotBS  both  health  and  virtue,  ckars  the  under- 
HiJiug,  encourages  t»  cheerfulness  and  activity,  prevents  many 
iaMhiMiiie  malodieH,  and  procuiea  the  attachment  and  esteem  of 
MMciatesi  Hence  itH'tDOessaat  and  minute  attention  which  ought 
t0  he  paid  to  this  circnmslanos,  by  parents  and  nurws,  in  the 
rMasng  of  tin  young.  Cteanliness  in  doinestie  life,  may  be  coo- 
sideied  as  one  of  tte  cardinal  virtues,  as  »n  essential  requisite  in 
Ihs  physicid  education  of  children,  and,  pei^epa,  the  only  province 
of  parental  can  ia  which  tbey  can  never  do  too  mmek.  The  pom 
of  the  skin  should  be  kept  open  by  washing  the  body,  and  chang. 
'Bg  the  clothes  and  linen  whenever  they  are  undean.  In  the  flrsl 
LBBtance,  cfaildiea  may  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  Bfter- 
wards  with  water  of  a  colder  temperature,  as  theff  are  able  to 
Dear  ifc'  Some  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  pterior  of  the  Iqpi, 
tbefcdda  of  the  neck,  tbe  arm-pits,  and  Ae  parts  behind  the- car, 
which  are  liable  to  be  inflamed,  demand  particutar  attaniiotb 
1%B  noaa,  lilMwiMt  sltGridbvoCcn^Mrfly  wulwdud  dWnOBh^ 


AmnuA;  h  having  beeii^  fotnid,  Hm  the  cmpleasant  saiell  pec^lky 
to  some  mfanto,  is  owing  to  the  habitual  neglect  of  cleantng  that 
organ.  Great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  children  in  regard  to 
their  evacnations ;  and  every  thing  that  may  occasion  dampness, 
and  every  kind  of  oflbnsive  matter  that  might  adhere  to  the  skin, 
should  be  speedily  texnmed.  As  children  are  liable  to  perspiro 
more  than  adults,  frequent  change  of  their  linen  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence ;  and  all  parents  who  can  afibrd  it,  should  give 
Ihem  clean  dry  linen  et^ery  dofr  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  parents 
to  wash  and  elean  their  children,  as  it  is  to  feed  and  clothe  them ; 
and  children  that  are  frequently  washed  and  kept  clean,  gradually 
improve  in  health  and  vivacity ;  cleanliness  becomes  familiar  to 
Iton,  their  spirits  are  enlivened,  and  they  grow  up  virtuous, 
polite,  and  happy. 

The  Russians,  with  all  their  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  mau' 
ners,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  more  refined  English,  French, 
and  Germans,  both  in  a  delk»te  sensibility  of  cleanliness,  and  in 
ik%  practical  use  of  the  bath.  A  foreign  gentleman,  travelling  in 
Rusna,  had  hired  one  of  the  natives  as  his  groom  or  postilion. 
Afler  having  travelled  several  days  together  in  very  sultry 
weather,  ihe  semi-barbarian,  upon  his  knees,  requested  his  em* 
ployer  to  grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  hours,  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  which  to  him  was  in- 
dispensable, and  the  want  of  which  he  had  long  felt. — In  Russia 
almost  every  house  has  its  bath ;  and  the  peasants  in  that  country 
possess  a  refinement  of  sense,  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  with  which  the  most  elegant  ladies  in  other  countries  seem 
totally  unacquainted.  Even  the  American  Indians,  who  cannot 
change  their  furs  so  frequently  as  we  can  do  our  clothes,  put  un- 
der their  children  the  dust  of  rotten  wood,  and  renew  it  as  oAen 
as  it  becomes  damp. 

The  clothing  of  children  likewise  requires  some  degree  of  skill 
and  attention.  This,  indeed,  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  persons  living  in  civilized  countries  should  ever  have 
erred  so  egregiously  in  regard  to  it ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
many  children  have  been  rendered  deformed,  and  others  have 
lost  their  lives,  by  the  pride  and  folly  of  their  parents  in  respect 
to  this  circumstanee.  The  time  has  not  long  gone  by,  (if  it  have 
yet  passed,)  since  a  poor  child,  as  soon  as  it  breathed  the  vital 
air,  had  as  many  rollers  and  wrappers — sometimes  ten  feet  in 
length — applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone,  had  been  fractured 
in  the  birth ;  and  these  were  ollen  drawn  so  tight,  as  to  gall  its 
teniMr  ftasM,  and  even  e^tnict  its  vital  organs — a  piece  of  folly 
mwfmfjtMH  fib  A«  di€tilea  of  naiure,  that  even  the  moat  savagS' 
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QUions  nevsT  cmnmit  it ;  and  bence.defonned  children  are  nidoni 
or  never  found  unong  them.  By  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
stays,  bandages,  heavy  and  tight  clothes,  children,  who  were 
well-pmportioDed  at  their  birth,  have  aHerwards  appeared  with 
flat  breasts,  high  shoulders,  crooked  spines,  and  other  derormities. 
For  when  a  child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  natnraily  shrinks 
from  the  part  that  is  Hurt,  and  puts  its  body  into  unnatural  pos- 
tures ;  and  every  part  of  it,  even  the  bones  themselves,  being  soil 
and  flexible,  deformity,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  the  natural  re- 
sult. To  this  cause  physicians  have  ascribed  the  numeroua  in- 
stances of  children  dying  of  convulsions  soon  afler  their  birth- 

The  general  ruie  which  reason  suggests,  in  regard  to  the  cloth- 
ing of  cnitdren,  is — '*  That  a  child  have  no  more  clothes  than  are 
necessary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be  quite  easy  for  its 
body."  In  conformity  to  this  rule,  the  dress  of  children  should 
be  simple,  clean,  liabt,  and  cheap— ^ree,  wide,  and  open,  so  aa 
neither  to  impede  tne  vital  functions,  nor  the'  free  and  easy  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  nor  prevent  the  access  of  fresh  air,  and  be 
eauly  put  on  or  taken  off.  The  following  cut  exhitnts  the  simple 


dross  of  a  little  girl. — Pms  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible, 
Mid  tbajelothas  chiefly  fastened  with  strings,  which  would  i^vrmt 
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tfo  Qocuional  sortlcliiiig  0f  their  fender  skiiui^  and  those  alarm- 
mg  cries  which  so  frequently  proceed  from  this  cause.  Such  m 
U^  and  simple  dress  would  induce  children  to  live  with  less 
restraint  in  the  society  of  each  other ;  and  check  that  silly  pride^ 
which  leads  them  to  ape  the  foshions  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
Wue  themselves  on  account  of  the  finery  of  their  clothes.  During 
the  first  months,  the  head  and  breast  may  be  slishtly  covered ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  hair  is  sufficiently  long  to  aflord  protection, 
there  appears  little  necessity  for  either  hats  or  caps,  unless  in 
sstems  of  rain  or  cold.  By  keeping  the  breast  and  neck  un- 
covered, they  acquire  more  firmness,  are  rendered  hardier,  and 
less  sosoeptible  of  being  aflfected  with  cold.  Besides,  a  child  haa 
really  a  more  interesting  tepect,  when  arrayed  in  the  beautifui 
siasplicity  of  nature,  than  when  adorned  with  all  the  trappings 
which  art  can  devise.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Hero* 
dotoi^  illustrates  the^  advantage  connected  with  a  cool  regimen  of 
tli»  head.  '*  After  the  battle  fought  between  the  Persians,  undef 
Oam^fffweBf  and  the  Egyptians,  the  shun  of  both  nations  were 
separated;  and  upon  examining  the  heads  of  the  Persians,  thdr 
skulls  were  found  to  be  so  thin  and  tender,  that  a  small  stone 
would  immediately  perforate  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heads  of  the  Bg3rptians  were  so  firm,  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
fractured  by  the  lar^^t  stones.''  Tha  cduse  of  this  remarkable 
diflferenoe  was  attritoted  to  the  castom  of  the  Egyptians  shaving 
their  heads  from  earliest  infancy,  and  going  uncovered  in  all 
states  of  the  weather ;  while  the  Peiisians  always  kept  their  heads 
warm  by  wearing  heavy  turbans. 

Attention  ought  likewise  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  covering  of 
the  feet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  children  to  use  shoes  be* 
fore  they  are  a  year  old ;  or  if  they  do,  the  soles  should  be  thin 
and  sod.  The  form  of  the  human  foot  is  such,  that,  at  the  toes 
it  is  broad,  at  the  heel  narrow,  and  the  inside  of  the  foot  is  longer 
than  the  outside— a  form  which  is  evidently  intended  by  Nature 
to  enable  us  to  stand  and  walk  with  firmness  and  ease.  It  is 
cherefore  a  dictete  of  nature,  that  shoes  should  be  made  in  the 
same  form  as  the  feet,  and  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  the  toes  to 
move  with  ease ;  and  in  order  to  this,  they  must  be  formed  upon 
two  separate  lasts,  corresponding  to  the  right  and  the  lefl  foot. 
Bow  shoes  came  at  first  to  be  made  tepering  to  a  point  at  the 
toes,  almost  like  a  bodkin— how  high-heels  b^me  the  darling 
fhshion  of  the  ladies—and  how  a  small  foot  came  to  be  reckoned 
genteel — ^I  pret^  not  to  determine:  but  certainly  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  and  preposterous.  Such  opinions  and  practices, 
along  with  many  others  which  abound,  particularly  in  the  fiishk>n« 
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■ble  worid,  hare  a  direct  tendency  to  comitenct  the  benertdent 
intentions  of  Natnie,  and  are  nothing  short  of  an  atteiiq>t  to 
arrnign  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  in  hig  arranging  and  propor* 
donating  the  different  parts  of  the  human  frame— as  if  pnny 
'  man,  by  hia  foolish  whims,  were  capable  of  improTing  tha 
workmanship  of  Infinite  Intelligence.— The  following  figure* 
(taken  Irom  Dr.  Fanst)  plainly  show  the  absurdity  of  the  ahspea 
which  have  been  given  to  shoes.  -Fig.  1.  shows  the  original 
shape  of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot.  Fig.  3.  shows  how  the  sole 
of  die  Ief\  shoe  ought  to  be  formed, — and  Fig.  2.  shows  i^early 
that  the  shoes  usually  worn,  and  made  on  one  last,  cannot  cor- 
respond to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot.  If  ihey  taper  towards 
a  point,  the  large  toe,  and  some  of  the  small  ones,  rniut  be 
crushed  and  pressed  against  each  other,  causing  pain  to  the 
wearer,  and  producing  corns.  The  simplest  and  most  aecnrste 
mode  of  taking  the  true  measure  and  form  of  shoes,  is,  to  fltee 
each  foot  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  draw  its  shape  widi 
B  pencil,  to  which  two  separate  lasts  should  nearly  conrespond, 
after  having  ascertained  the  curve  of  the  upper  part  of  the  foob 


With  remrd  to  the  clothing  of  children,  in  general,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Faust,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third,  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  "their  heads  and  necks  must 
be  free  and  bare,  the  body  clothed  with  a  wide  shirt,  and  frock 
with  short  aleevea,  the  collar  of  the  shirt  to  fall  back  over  that  of 
the  frock,  vrith  the  addition  of  a  woollen  frock,  to  he  worn  between 
the  shirt  and  the  linen  frock,  daring  wirtter,  and  that  the  fbet  be 
covered  oa]y  with  a  pair  of  socks,  to  be  worn  in  the  shoes.*' 
Buch   a  cheap  and   simple  dress,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
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vadcmbledly  be  benefictal  to  mankind  in  general^  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  strength,  beauty,  and  graceful  attitudes  of  childrel^, — 
aiid>  at  the  same  time,  check  the  foolish  propensity  of  parents  to 
indulge  their  children  in  flimsy  ornaments  and  finery,  beyond 
what  their  means  can  affi>rd.  At  present,  children  are  frequently 
muffled  up  with  caps,  hats,  bonnets,  cravats,  pelisses,  frills, 
muffles,  gloves,  ribbons,  and  other  paraphernalia,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  reared  tike  plants  in  hotbeds, — so  that  the  shape  and  beau 
tiRiJ  proportions  which  Nature  has  given  them  can  scarcely  be 
distineuishedw  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  dress  of  children  ought 
to  he  kept  thoroughly  clean  ;  as  dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and 
fret  their  tender  skins,  but  tend  to  produce  disagreeable  smells, 
vermin,  and  cutaneous  diseases ;  and  no  mother  or  nurse,  how- 
ever poor,  can  have  any  valid  excuse  (or  allowing  her  children  to 
wallow  in  dirtiness* 

We  may  next  ofier  a  remark  or  two  on  the  sleep  and  exercise 
of  children.  The  exercise  of  the  corporeal  faculties  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  health,  the  growth,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
young.  The  desire  of  exercise  is  indeed  coeval  with  our  exist- 
ence, which  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  delight  which  children  take 
in  beating  with  a  stick,  crawling  along  a  floor,  or  climbing  a 
stair,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  make  use  of  their  hands  and 
feet.  It  iff,  therefore,  the  duty  of  parents  to  regulate  this  natural 
propensity,  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  end.  When  children  are 
very  young,  they  may  be  exercised  by  carrying  them  about,  giv- 
ing them  a  gentle  swing,  encouraging  them  to  move  their  hands 
and  feet,  talking  to  them,  alluring  them  to  smile,  and  pointing  out 
every  thing  that  may  please  and  delight  their  fancy.  When  they 
first  begin  to  walk,  the  safest  method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by 
faking  hold  of  both  their  hands ;  and  when  they  fall,  they  should 
never  be  lifled  up  by  one  part  only,  such  as  by  one  hand  or  one 
arm,  as  luxations,  or  loosening  of  the  joints,  may  be  occasioned 
by  this  practice.  The  practice  of  swinging  them  in  leading- 
strings,  is  sometimes  attended  with  hurtful  consequences.  It 
induces  them  to  throw  their  S^ies  forward,  and  press  their  whole 
weight  upon  their  stomach  and  breast,  by  which  their  breathing 
is  obstructed,  and  their  stomach  compressed.  When  they  are 
able  to  walk  with  ease,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  run  about 
in  places  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  danger,  to  exert  their 
bands  and  limbs,  and  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  company  of 
tlieir  associates.  When  they  cannot  go  abroad,  they  may  be 
exercised  in  running  along  a  room  or  a  passage,  or  in  leaping  and 
dancing.  A  certain  eminent  physician  used  to  say,  *^  that  he 
i^ade  his  children  dsmce,  instead  of  giving  them  physic*^    When 
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obildren  fidt,  or  get  into  uiy  difficulty  in  tbeconne  or  ibetrmora- 
ine.-its,  if  ihey  are  ia  no  danger,  we  should  never  be  forward  to 
expre«8  our  conddenoe,  or  to  run  lo  tbeir  aniatance ;  but  leave 
them  lo  exert  th«r  powers,  «nd  to  scramble  the  beat  way  they 
can,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  frran  any  painful  situations 
in  wliich  they  may  have  bera  inrdved.  By  bang  too  attentive 
to  them,  and  appealing  too  anxioiu,  in  such  cases,  we  teach  them 
to  be  careless  of  tbemaelves ; — 'by  seeming  to  n»ard  every  tri- 
fling accident  which  be&lU  tbecn  as  a  diead&r  calamity,  vre 
inspire  them  with  timidity,  and  prevet^  tiiem  from  acquiring 
manly  fortitude. 

With  i«gard  to  the  ileep  of  children,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  ihey  require  far  more  than  persons  of  adult  age;  and  the 
younger  the  child,  the  more  sleep  he  requires.  An  adult  requires 
only  obout  seven  hours  in  the  twenty-four;  but  very  young  chil- 
dren require  double  that  number.  However  long  they  may  hap- 
pen to  steep,  tb^  should  never  be  suddenly  awakened.  It  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  lull  them  odeep  by  doses  of  lauda- 
num, or  other  a<^nGc  medicines,  as  is  frequc^y  done  by  mer- 
cenary and  indolent  nurses.  .  In  order  to  induce  children  to 
repose,  they  are  generally  rocked  in  cradles ;  but  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  teeorling  to  this  expe^ent.  If  they  are  con- 
stantly kept  dry  and  clean,  and  accustomed  to  fresh  sir,  and  not 
irequently  disturbed,  they  will  sleep  comfortably  and  soundly 
without  any  violent  agitation.  Some  of  my  own  children  were 
never  in  a  cradle,  and  yet  they  were  fer  more  easily  Rianaged, 
in  respect  to  sleeping,  and  wat<^ing,  and  other  circumstancee, 
than  those  of  them  wm)  were  accustomed  to  it ;  and  many  similar 
instances,  were  it  expedient,  could  be  brought  forward.  But  if 
Ibey  are  to  be  rocked  in  cradles,  it  ought  to  be  with  the  greatest 
gentleness.  The  violence  with  which  children  are  sometimes 
rocked,  jumbles  their  brain,  and  makes  them  uneasy,  giddy,  and 
stupid,  and  is  consequently  injurious,  both  to  body  and  mind.  If 
the  practice  of  rocking,  however,  were  altogether  laid  aside,  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  motbeit  and  nurses,  and  afford  them 
more  uninterrupted  Insure  for  the  perfbrniODce  of  other  domestic 
employments. — As  it  is  viewed  by  some  to  be  hurtful  and  dan- 

ErouB  for  mothers  lo  take  their  infants  with  them  to  bed, — in 
ily,  mothers  who  do  so,  use  a  machine,  which  protects  them 
fifom  all  injury  and  danger.  It  >s  called  arweeio,  and  is  3  feet 
S  iocbea  long,  and  the  h^d-boaid  14  indies  broad,  and  18  inches 
kigb. 

I  shall  only  observe  fiirUter,  on  the  subject  of  physical  educh- 
'un,— that,  wbsD  eluldnn  be^  to  lisp  cart  a  few  wiMrds,  or  sylfai- 
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bles,  gf'eat  care  aught  to  be  taken  to  give  them  an  accurate  cuid 
distinct  pronunciation,'  Every  sound  we  wish  them  to  pronounce, 
should  be  slowly  and  distinctly  uttered  before  them,  beginning 
with  single  sounds,  and  proc^ding  to  easy  words ;  and  they 
should  never  be  taught  any  pronuirciation  which  they  will  after- 
wards be  under  the  necessity  of  unlearning.  The  pleasure  we 
feel  at  first  hearing  them  aim  at  the  use  of  language,  is  apt  to 
d'lspose  us  to  listen  with  such  attention,  as  to  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  distinct  and  open  articulation.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  get  into  a  rapid,  indistinct,  and  hesitating 
mode  of  speaking,  which  is  afterwards  very  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible  to  correct.  Would  we  teach  them  a  plain  and 
distinct  articulation,  we  should  uniformly  speak  with  distinctness 
and  accuracy  in  their  presence ;  and  refuse  to  answer  their  re- 
quests, unless  they  are  expressed  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
accuracy  which  their  organs  of  articulation  will  permit.  Atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance  would  smooth  the  way  to  accurate  and 
early  reading,  and  prevent  much  trouble  both  to  teacher  and 
scholar,  when  the  child  commences  a  r^ular  train  of  instruction. 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  kw  hints  on  this  subject, 
from  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  physical  education  of  children 
IS  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  mind — and  that 
whatever  tends  to  promote  health,  and  to  strengthen  the  animal 
frame,  will  also  tend  to  invigorate  the  soul,  and  call  forth  into 
exercise  its  energies  and  powers. 

2.  On  the  Moral  Instruction  of  Infants, 

This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance,  to  which  the  attenticNi 
of  every  parent  ought  to  be  early  and  thoroughly  directed.  No 
duties  are  generally  more  trifled  with  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  moral  tuition  of  infants ;  and  even  sensible  and  pious  parents 
too  frequently  err  on  this  point,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  many 
bitter  regrets  and  perplexities  in  afler  life,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  offspring.  On  the  mode  in  which  a  child  is  trained,  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  first  years  of  its  existence,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  the  comfort  of  its  parents,  and  its  own  happi- 
ness during  the  succeeding  periods  of  its  existence. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  on  this  subject,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is — that  an 
absolute  and  entire  authority  over  the  childy  should  as  early  as 
possible f  be  established.  By  authority  I  mean,  a  certain  air  and 
ascendant,  or  such  a  mode  of  conducting  ourselves  towards  chil- 
dren, as  shall  infallibly  secure  obedience.    This  authority  is  to  be 
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obtained  neither  by  ago  nor  stature — ^by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  nor 
by  threatening  language ;  but  by  an  even,  firm,  tnoderale  dispoa.- 
tion  of  mind — which  is  always  master  of  itself — which  is  guided 
only  by  reason — and  never  acts  under  the  impulse  of  mere  fancy 
or  angrj-  passions.  If  we  wish  such  authority  to  be  absolute  and 
complete — >and  nothing  short  of  this  ought  to  be  our  aim — we 
must  endeavour  to  acquire  this  ascendancy  over  the  young  at  a 
verjf  early  period  of  tA«ir  lines.  Children  at  a  very  early  age 
are  capable  of  reasoning,  of  comparing  different  objects  with 
each  other,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  I  have  seen 
a  child  of  eight  months  turn  round  and  point  at  a  portrait,  when 
the  name  of  the  individual  whom  it  represented  was  announced; 
and  another,  not  much  older,  point  first  to  the  oiigitial  and  then 
to  the  painting,  indicating  its  perception  of  the  reccmlilance  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  And  as  the  rational  and  perceptive  powers  soon 
liegin  to  operate,  so  we  find  that  Btubbonmess,  obstinacy,  anger, 
and  a  spirit  of  independence,  display  themselves  at  a  very  early 
period,  even  when  die  child  is  sucking  its  mother's  breast.  "  What 
mean  those  cries,  (says  Augustine^  those  tears,  the  threatening 
gesture  of  the  eyes,  sparkling  with  rage,  in  an  infant,  when 
Resolved  to  ^iu  his  point  wiui  all  his  force,  or  inflamed  with 
jealousy  against  one  another?  Though  its  infantine  members 
are  weak  and  imbecile,  its  passions  are  sometimes  strong  and 
thrious.  I  have  seen  a  child  burning  with  jealousy.  He  could 
not  yet  utter  a  word,  but,  with  a  pale  countenance,  could  cast « 
furious  look  at  another  child  who  was  sucking  ^'ith  him  at  the 
■ame  breast." 

These  circumstances  clearly  point  out  the  period  for  subduing 
the  bad  inclinations  of  children,  and  training  them  to  submission 
and  obedience.  From  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and 
tearlier  if  possible,  every  parent  ought  to  commence  the  estab- 
lishment of  authority  over  bis  children ;  for  the  longer  it  is  de- 
layed after  this  period,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  bring  them 
under  complete  control.  This  authority  is  to  be  acquired — not 
by  passionately  chiding  and  beating  children  at  an  early  age — 
Iwt  by  accustoming  them  to  perceive  thai  our  will  nmtt  alvaay 
pAvait  over  theirs,  and  in  no  instance  allowing  (hem  to  gain  an 
ascendancy,  or  to  counteract  a  command  when  it  bag  once  been 
given.  Dr.  Witherspoon  recommends  the  following  plan  to  ac- 
custom children  to  obedience ; — "  As  soon  as  ihey  begin  to  show 
their  inclination  by  desire  or  avereion,  let  single  instances  be 
chosen,  now  and  then,  (not  too  frocjuently,)  to  contradict  them. 
Pot  example,  if  a  child  shows  a  desire  to  have  any  thing  in  his 
aand  thai  ho  seea,  or  has  any  thing  in  his  hand  witn  which  he  b 
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ddigfaled,  let  tbe  parent  take  it  from  him ;  and  when  he  does  so, 
let  no  considendon  whatever  make  him  restore  it  at  that  time. 
Then,  at  a  connderable  interval,  perhaps  a  whole  day  is  little 
enough,  let  the  same  thing  be  repeated.  In  the  meantime,  it 
must  be  carefully  observed,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
contradict  the  child  in  the  inl^rvab.  Not  the  least  appearance 
of  opposition,  if  possible,  should  be  found  between  the  will  of 
the  parent  and  that  of  the  child,  except  in  those  chosen  cases 
when  the  parent  must  alwa3rB  prevail*  Neither  mother  nor  nurse 
should  ever  presume  to  condole  with  the  child,  or  show  any  signs 
of  displeasure  at  his  being  crossed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  give 
every  marie  of  approbatioB.  This  experiment,  j&equently  re^ 
peated,  will  in  a  little  time  so  perfectly  habituate  the  child  to 
yield  to  the  parent  whenever  he  interferes,  that  he  will  make  no 
opposition*  I  can  assure  you  from  experience,  having  literally 
practised  this  method  myself,  that  I  never  had  a  child  of  twelve 
months  old  but  would  su£fer  me  to  take  any  thing  from  him  or 
her,  without  the  least  mark  of  anger  or  dissatisfaction,  while  they 
would  not  'su^  any  other  to  db  so  without  the  bitterest  com- 
plaiats." 

Such  experiments,  if  properly  conducted,  would  gradually  pro* 
duoe  in  childton  habits  of  obedience;  but  they  require  to  be 
managed  with  judgment  and  prudence,  and  gradually  extended 
firom  one  thing  to  another,  till  absolute  submissk)n  is  produced ; 
care,  however,  being  taken  that  the  child  be  not  unnecesdorilp 
contradicted  or  irritated.  The  Rev.  Mr*  Cecil,  in  some  of  hu 
writmgs,  relates  an  experiment  of  this  kind  which  he  tried  on  hia 
own  daughter,  a  little  girl  of  about  three  or  four  years  old*  She 
was  standing  one  day  l^fbre  the  fire,  amusing  herself  with  a  string 
of  heads,  with  whidi  she  appeared  to  be  highly  delighted.  Her 
fiaher  approached  her,  and  said,  *<  What  is  this  you  are  playing 
with,  my  little  dear?  "  My  beads,  papa*"  ♦«  Show  me  these  beads, 
my  dear*"  She  at  once  handed  them  to  her  fiither,  who  imme« 
diately  threw  them  into  the  fire*  "Now,"  said  he,  **  let  them  re- 
Baain  there."  She  immediately  began  to  cry.  *'  You  must  not 
cry,  my  dear,  but  be  quite  content^."  She  then  sat  down  on  the 
ioor,  and  amused  herself  with  some  other  to^s.  About  two  or 
three  days  after  this,  he  purchased  another  stnng  of  beads  much 
more  valuable  and  brilliant,  which  he  immediately  pres^ted  to 
ker*  She  was  much  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  set 
of  beads.  "  Now,"  said  her  father,  *'  I  make  a  present  of  these  to 
you,  because  you  was  a  good  girl,  and  gave  me  your  beads  when 
I  asked  them."  She  felt,  in  this  case,  that  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  her  parent  were  attended  with  happy  effscts  and  would 
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be  disposed,  in  her  future  conduct,  to  rely  on  hia  wia^m  and 
allectioD.*  Children  trained  in  this  way,  with  firmness  and  afiec> 
tion,  soon  become  happy  in  themselves,  and  a  comfort  to  their 
parents  ;  and  those  scoldin;^,  contentions,  and  sounds  of  discord, 
BO  frequently  heard  in  the  family  maDsion,  entirely  prevented. 

In  order  to  establish  complete  authority,  and  secure  obedience, 
the  following  rule  must  be  invariably  acted  upon — that  no  coin- 
tnand,  either  by  leord,  look,  or  geiture,  thould  be  given,  which 
it  not  intended  to  be  ei^oreed  and  obeyed.  It  is  the  rock  on 
which  most  parents  split,  in  infantile  education,  that,  while  they 
aro  almost  incessantly  giving  commands  to  their  children,  they 
«re  not  careful  to  see  that  they  are  punctually  obeyed;  and  seem 
(o  consider  the  occasional  violation  of  their  injunctions,  as  a  very 
trivia!  fault,  or  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  practice  mora 
common  than  this,  and  none  more  ruinous  to  the  authority  of  pa- 
rents, and  to  the  best  interests  of  their  ofl^ring.  When  a  child  is 
accustomed,  by'frecjuent  repetitions,  to  counteract  the  will  of  bia 
parent,  a  habit  of  insubordination  is  gradually  induced,  which 
sometimes  grows  to  such  a  height,  that  neither  entreaties,  nor 
threats,  nor  corporal  punishment,  are  sufficient  to  counteract  its 
tendencies ;  and  a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  many  future  per< 
plexites  and  sorrows.  The  rule,  therefore,  should  be  absolute — 
that  every  parental  command  ought  to  be  enforced.  And,  in  order 
to  this,  i(  is  requisite  that  every  command  be  reatonahle — that  a 
compliance  with  it  produce  no  wmeeeitary  pain  or  trouble  to  tbe 
child — that  it  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  kindneu  and  affec- 
tion— and  that  it  ought  never  to  be  delivered  in  a  spirit  of  pat' 
tion  or  retenlment.  Reproof  or  correction  given  in  a  rage,  and 
with  words  of  fury,  is  always  considered  as  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness and  of  the  want  of  self-command,  and  uniformly  frustrates 
the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  "  1  have  heard,"  says 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  "  some  persons  often  say,  that  they  cannot  cor- 
rect their  children  unless  they  are  angry ;  to  whom  I  have  usually 
answered,  '  Then  you  ought  not  to  correct  them  at  all.'  Every 
one  would  be  sensible,  that  for  a  magistrate  to  discover  an  intem- 
perate rage  in  pronouncing  sentence  against  a  criminal,  would  be 
nighly  indecent ;  end  ought  not  parents  to  punish  their  children 
in  the  same  dispassionate  manner  T' 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ac4]uiri*g  complete 
authority,  is  (^  toant  of  fortitude  and  peneverance,  especially  on 

*  This  retstioQ  ij  not  t«ken  dindly  from  Mr.  Cecil's  wiiliiig^.  If  [ 
NMllect  right,  it  wu  iotended  to  illnEtrate  the  atiuie  of  faith  t  Init  it  007 
lifcewiM  eznntrii^  tlie  t>ene£U  which  flow  (torn  unreserved  <>b«dience  to  tha 
ontusuiBi  of  an  ilIectiaQate  pircnU 
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the  part  of  the  mother.  She  it  sometimet  oppressed  with  anxie- 
ties aad  difficulties,  busied  with  domestic  aflhirs,  or  perhaps  has  a 
young  infhnt  at  the  breast  that  requires  her  chief  attention,  or 
strangers  may  have  paid  a  yisit  to  the  family.  Her  older  child 
becomes  restless  and  fretful,  and  runs  through  the  dwelling,  dis- 
turbing every  one  with  his  cries.  She  tries  to  coax  him  with  flat- 
tering promises ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  He  is  perhaps  crying  for 
something  which  she  does  not  think  proper  to  give.  She  at  length 
scolds  and  threatens,  ^and  attempts  to  strike,  which  generally 
makes  the  child  redouble  his  cries*  Wearied  out,  at  length,  with 
his  cries  and  tears,  and  anxious  to  attend  to  some  necessary 
afiairs,  she  allows  herself  to  be  vanquished,  and  submits  to  his 
desires.  Sugar,  jellies,  or  plumcakes,  are  supplied  to  pamper  his 
depraved  appetite,  and  put  an  end  to  his  orymg ;  and,  being  ex- 
hausted widi  screaming,  in  a  short  time  he  drops  asleep.  The 
same  process  is  repeated,  when  similar  circumstances  occur. 
Now,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  such  cases ;  but  H 
is  a  difficulty  which  imisf  be  overcome,  if  we  would  not  become 
slaves  to  our  children,  and  render  them  disobedient  and  unhappy 
throuffh  tifb.  Were  a  mother,  fbr  a  fbw  days,  or  weeks  at  most, 
to  make  a  strong  effi>rt,  and  to  sacrifice  for  a  little  her  own  ease, 
and  even  some  urgent  business,  and  never  flinch  from  the  object 
till  complete  submission  be  accompli^ed,  she  would  soon  gain  the 
requisite  ascendancy ;  and,  having  acquired  it,  it  would  save  her 
from  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  perplexities,  which  must  other- 
wise be  felt  during  succeeding  years — ^prevent  the  necessity  of 
scolding,  threatening,  and  whipping — and  lay  a  sure  foundation 
fbr  domestic  harmony  and  filial  affection.  But  the  longer  she  de- 
lays, the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  acquire  the  requisite  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  the  mother  who  trifles  with  this  important  duty,  from 
day  to  day,  lays  the  foundation  of  many  bitter  regrets  and  self, 
reproach^— renders  her  children  curses  instead  of  blessings-— 
and  will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  the  efibcts  of  her  misconduct,  and 
behold  her  sin  in  her  punishment. 

The  violation  of  parental  authority,  especially  among  the 
children  of  the  lower  ranks,  is  so  common,  that  it  ceases  to  ex- 
cite wonder  or  surprise.  One  can  scarcely  walk  the  streets  with- 
oot  seeing  parental  authority  disregarded.  A  father  is  beheld 
with  a  whip  or  a  stick  in  his  hand,  driving  home  his  stubborn 
son,  as  if  he  were  "  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke'* — and 
a  mother  running  after  her  child,  with  looks  of  fury  and  words 
of  ex6cratk)n,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  beating  him  with 

S  fists,  aad  dragging  him  alone  like  a  pieoo  of  lumber,  wnito 
IMe  up^ihi  is  resisting  with  alt  his  might,  sosd  bellewhig 

8* 
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like  an  ox.  A  ahort  time  ago,  I  was  passing  along  the  fluburb 
or  ft  lai^  town,  when  I  beheld  a  child  of  about  three  years  old 
ftinusing  himseiron  the  footpath  before  his  dwelling.  His  mother 
approached  the  threshold,  and  called  him  in.  "  Come  awa', 
Jamie,  to  the  house,  it 's  a  cauld  day."  Jamie  paid  no  attention 
to  the  command,  but  moved  with  the  utmoBt  deliberation  to  a 
greater  distance.  *'  Come  awa',"  says  his  mother  a  second  lime, 
"and  I  '11  gie  ye  some  good  thing."  James,  however,  marched 
on  to  a  still  greater  distance.  '■  Come  back,  Jamie,"  rejoined 
the  mother,  "  and  1  'II  gie  ye  an  apple."  James  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  back  with  a  kind  of  leer ;  but,  recollecting,  - 
perhaps,  that  his  mother  had  oflen  promised,  and  failed  in  per- 
forming her  promises,  he  set  ofi"  with  more  speed  than  before. 
Hb  mother  now  became  vociferous,  and  bawled  out,  *'  Come 
back,  you  little  villain,  or  I '11  whip  you,  as  sure's  I'm  alive." 
James,  however,  who  appeared  to  have  known  his  mother  better 
than  she  knew  herself,  still  marched  on.  The  foolish  mother 
DOW  became  furious,  rushed  after  the  child,  and  dragged  bim 
home  like  a  squeaking  pig,  lamenting  that  her  children  were  so 
stubborn  and  disobedient ;  and  forgetting,  in  the  meantime,  that 
slie  herself  was  their  instructor,  and  the  cause  of  their  obstinacy 
and  disobedience.  Children  brought  up  in  this  manner  are  not 
only  unhappy  in  themselves,  but  not  unfrequently  become  peats 
in  society,  and  particularly  to  the  public  instructors  of  youth,  who 
find  It  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes  next  to  Impossible,  to 
bring  them  under  control  and  subordination  to  scholastic  order 
and  discipline — without  which  their  progress  m  learning  cannot 
be  promoted. 

Some  children,  even  in  the  same  family,  are  pliant  and  of  ten- 
der feelings,  and  are  easily  brought  under  subjection  by  a  judi- 
i^ous  parent;  while  others  are  naturally  proud,  self-willed  and 
(dntinate.  But  even  in  the  worst  supposable  cases,  it  is  quite 
practicable,  by  firmnesa  and  prudent  management,  to  bring  the 
most  stubborn  under  subjection.  This  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  fdlowing  fact,  extracted  from  an  excellent  little  work,  entitled 
"  The  Mother  at  Home,  or  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Duty  fa- 
miliarly Illustrated  ;  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbot,  of  Worces- 
'  (er,  America."*—"  A  gentleman,  a  few  years  since,  sitting  by 

*  While  I  wu  writing  the  pteceding  pangraphi,  thii  inleiaiting  1lt(]g 
Tolunw  wu  put  into  m;  binda, — ■  volume  which  I  would  ilrimgly  rrrstn- 
nend  to  the  pmual  of  every  |i«roiit.  lt«  rtjle  i«  simple  «nd  pCTipicuona, 
its  Mutnoenta  rilioa*!  and  [uoni,  tnd  ui  unifonnlj  illaBtnted  with  >  Tiri- 
•tf  o(  tppnpriats  aiuxfdn  takan  from  nol  life — to  that  die  moat  itnorut 
and  iUiMrata  mttj  mmij  anlai  into  all  Ibe  *ie*n  and  raptamtationa  cf  tha 
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his  fireside  one  evening,  with  his  family  around  hioif  took  thtf 
spelling-book,  and  called  upon  one  of  his  little  sons  to  come  and 
read.  John  was  about  four  years  old*  He  knew  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  periectly,  but  happened  at  that  moment  to  be 
rather  in  a  sullen  humour,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  gratify 
his  father.  Very  reluctantly  he  came  as  he  was  bid ;  but  when 
his  father  pointed  to  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  said* 

*  What  letter  is  that,  John  V  he  could  get  no  answer.  John  looked 
upon  the  book,  sulky  and  silent.  *  My  son,'  said  the  father  plea- 
santly, 'you  know  the  letter  A.'    'I  cannot  say  A,'  said  John. 

*  You  must,'  said  the  fiither  in  a  serious  and  decided  tone ; '  what 
letter  is  that  ?'  John  refused  to  answer.  The  contest  was  now 
fiurly  commenced.  John  was  wilfiil,  and  determined  that  he 
would  not  read.  His  father  knew  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  his 
son  to  allow  him  to  conquer ;  he  felt  that  he  must  at  all  hazards 
subdue  him.  He  took  him  into  another  room,  and  punished  him. 
He  then  returned,  and  again  showed  John  the  letter ;  but  John 
still  refiised  to  name  it.  The  father  again  retired  with  his  son, 
and  punished  him  more  severely..  But  it  was  unavailing.  The 
stubborn  child  still  refused  to  name  the  letter;  cuid  when  told 
that  it  was  A,  declared  that  he  would  not  say  A.  Again  the 
fiither  inflicted  punishment  as  severely  ds  he  dared  to  do  it,  and 
still  the  child,  with  his  whole  frame  in  agitation,  refiised  to  yield. 
The  father  was  sufiering  with  most  intense  solicitude.  He  regret- 
ted exceedingly  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  contest.  He  had 
already  punished  his  child  with  a  severity  which  he  feared  to  ex- 
ceed ;  and  yet  the  wilfijl  sufierer  stood  before  him,  sobbing  and 
trembling,  but  apparently  as  unyielding  as  a  rock.  I  have  oflen 
heard  that  parent  mention  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings  at  that 
moment ;  his  heart  was  bleeding  at  the  pain  which  he  had  been, 
compelled  to  inflict  upon  his  son.  He  knew  that  the  question  was 
now  to  be  settled,  who  should  be  master ;  and  afier  his  son  had 
withstood  so  long  and  so  much,  he  greatly  feared  the  result. 

author,  and  feel  their  propriety  and  force.  Were  the  principles  inculcated 
in  thu  small  volume  univertaUy  recognised  and  acted  upon,  the  aspect  of 
the  moral  world  would,  ere  long,  undergo  an  important  change,  and  a  new 
generation  would  soon  spring  up,  to  renovate  the  world,  and  to  hail  the 
commencent  of  the  millennial  era.  The  amiahle  author  himself  appears  to 
be  an  affidctionate  and  **  Grateful  Son/*  for,  instead  of  attempting  to  curry 
£ivour  with  the  great,  by  dedicating  his  work  to  the  Earl  of  F.  the  Duchess 
of  Q.  or  the  Preodent  of  the  United  States,  he  very  appropriately  dedicates 
it  to  his  **  Father  and  Mother ^^^  of  whom  he  speaks  with  affectionate  re* 
gard.  The  volume  is  very  neatly  got  up,  contains  above  140  pages,  pretty 
doaely  printed,  and  is  sold,  neatly  bound,  for  only  one  shilling ;  so  that  it 
if  wi&in  the  teach  of  the  pooreet  family. 
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Tbo  molber  Mtt  by,  aufiering  of  ccurse  moat  acutely,  but  per- 
fectly Mtisfied  that  it  was  thdr  duty  to  subdue  tbe  child,  and 
that,  in  such  s  trying  hour,  k  mother's  feelings  must  not  inter- 
fere. With  Si  heavy  heart,  the  father  again  took  the  hand  of 
his  stm,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  room  for  further  punishment;  but, 
to  his  inconceivable  joy,  the  child  shrunk  Irtmi  enduring  any 
more  auSering,  and  cried,  'Father,  I'll  tell  the  letter.'  The 
fRth«,  with  raelings  not  easily  conceived,  took  the  book  and 
pointed  to  the  letter.  'A,'  said  John,  distinctly  and  lully.  'And 
what  is  thati'  said  the  father,  pointine  to  the  next  letter.  'B,' 
mid  John.  'And  what  is  thati'  '  C,' he  continued.  'And  what 
is  thatt*  pointing  again  to  the  firat  letter.  'A,'  said  tbe  now 
humbled  child.  'Now  cany  the  book  to  your  mother,  and  tdl 
her  what  the  letter  is.'  *  What  letter  is  that,  my  son  T  said  his 
mother.  *  A,'  said  John.  He  was  evidently  perfectly  subdued, 
llw  rest  of  the  children  were  sitting  by,  and  they  saw  the  con- 
test, and  they  saw  where  was  the  victory  ;  and  John  learned  a 
lesson  which  be  never  forgot :  he  teamed  never  again  to  wage 
such  an  unequal  warfare— -be  learned  that  it  was  the  safest  and 
happiest  course  for  him  to  obey." 

Tbe  conduct  of  the  parent,  in  this  case,  so  far  from  being 
branded  with  harshness  or  cruelty,  was  the  dictate  of  mercy  and 
love.  Had  the  son  been  permitted  to  obtain  the  mastery,  it  mieht 
not  only  have  proved  his  ruin  through  life,  but  have  introduced  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 
The  only  fault  which,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed  to  the  &ther,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  his  insisting  on  his  son  pointing  out  the 
letters  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  '•ndltn  kumour."  But,  after 
tbe  contest  was  commenced,  it  was  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
and  order  of  the  family,  that  victory  should  be  obtained  on  tbe 
part  of  the  parent.  And  this  circumstance  suggests  tbe  following 
nile, — that.  When  children  happen  to  be  in  a  Jretfiil  or  lutkjf 
Ausiour,  amy  dimtgreeabU  command  or  itymtetion  that  it  not  in- 
diipenmble,  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  for  it  is  best  to  prevent  colli- 
sions of  Ibis  kind,  at  a  time  when  children  are  disposed  to  "  sum- 
-  mon  up  all  their  energies  to  disobey." 

Another  important  maxim  in  infantile  instruction  is,  that 
nothing  be  told  or  repreiented  to  children  but  what  ia  Urietlf 
aeeordant  tcUh  truth.  This  maxim  is  violUed  in  thousands  of 
instances  by  mothers  and  nurses,  to  the  manif^  injury  of  the 
moral  principles  and  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  young.  The 
system  of  nature  ia  frequently  misrepresented,  and  even  carica- 
*ured,  when  its  objects  are  pointod  out  to  children ;  qualities  are 
ascribed  to  them  which  they  do  net  posiess ;  their  retl  pioptrtiaa 
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are  concealed,  and  even  imaginary  invisible  beings,  which  have 
no  existence  in  the  universe,  are  attempted  to  be  exhibited  to  their 
imagination.  The  moon  is  sometimes  represented  as  within  reach 
of  the  child's  grasp,  when  he  is  anxiously  desired  to  take  hold  of 
it ;  a  table  or  a  chair  is  represented  as  an  animated  beinff,  when 
he  is  desired  to  strike  it  in  revengb,  after  having  knocked  his  head 
against  it ;  a  dog  or  a  cat  is  represented  as  devoid  of  feeling, 
when  he  is  encouraged  to  beat  or  whip  these  animals  for  his 
amusement ;  certain  animated  beings  are  represented  as  a  nuisance 
in  creation,  when  a  boy  is  permitted  to  tear  asunder  the  legs  and 
wings  of  flies,  or  directed  to  crush  to  death  every  worm  or  beetle 
that  comes  in  his  way ;  and  the  shades  of  night  are  exhibited  as 
peopled  with  spectres,  when  a  child  is  threatened  ivith  a  visit  of 
a  frightful  hobgoblin  from  a  dark  apartment.  In  these  and  similar 
instances,  not  only  is  the  understanding  bewildered  and  perverted, 
but  the  moral  powers  are  corrupted; — ^falsehood,  deceit,  a  re- 
vengeful disposition,  cruelty  towards  the  lower  animals,  super* 
stitious  opinions  and  vain  alarms,  are  indirectly  fostered  in  the 
youthful  mind.  Even  the  pictorial  representations  which  are  ex- 
hilnted  to  children  in  their  toy-books,  too  frequently  partake  of 
this  character.  The  sun  and  moon  are  represented  with  human 
faces,  as  if  they  were  small  and  insignificant  objects,  and  partook 
of  the  nature  of  animated  beings.  Peacocks  and  cranes,  foxes 
and  squirrels,  cats  and  mice,  are  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
speaking  and  of  holding  conversation  with  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  rational  beings  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech.  A. 
monkey  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  sow,  and  an  old  woman, 
mount^  on  a  broom,  as  directing  her  course  through  the  air  to 
the  moon.  Even  when  real  objects  are  intended  to  be  depicted, 
such  as  a  horse,  an  elephant,  or  a  lion,  they  are  often  surrounded 
and  interwoven  with  other  extraneous  objects,  so  that  the  principal 
figure  intended  to  be  exhibited  can  scarcely  be  distinguished* 
Hence,  most  of  our  books  intended  for  the  nursery,  convey  little 
else  than  vasue  and  distorted  views  of  the  objects  of  nature  and 
the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  are  nothing  short  of  trifling  with 
the  ideas  that  ought  to  be  distinctly  exhibited  to  the  infant  mind.* 

"^riw         ■  ■-■■  I  ■■    ■  I         -      -      -   I-  ■     ■  1.1  iM ■ —  -■ ■     ■ I  "  — — — 

*  A  eonriderable  degree  of  knowledge  may  be  commtmicated  to  the 
jTiMing  bj  means  of  pictorial  exhibitions ;  but  in  order  to  this,  they  must  be 
c^  a  different  description  firom  what  is  found  in  most  of  our  school-books 
and  publications  intended  for  the  nursery.  Instead  of  caricatures,  and  in- 
distinct groups  of  objects  unnaturally  huddled  together,  every  object  ought 
to  be  neatly,  vividly,  and  accurately  engraved,  and  the  principal  figures 
well  defined  and  detached  from  mere  adventitious  accompaniments ;  and, 
if  possible,  coloured  after  nature.    The  best  little  books  and  figures  of  this 
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If  diildMa  w«ra  pennittad  to  imbibe  no  ideas  but  what  u«  tnw, 
or  accordant  with  the  exiatiog  aceaes  of  nature,  tbsir  prt^rsM  in 
uaefiil  inforiHatioo  would  be  rapid  and  sure,  and  its  acquisition 
easy  and  pleasant.  But,  as  matters  now  stand,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  education  consists  in  eotrnttracting  the  immoral 
principles  and  erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  impreesed  upon 
the  mind  in  early  life — which,  in  many  cases,  requires  aniuous 
and  long-coDtiDued  efforts. 

It  has  a  still  mora  perniciotis  effect  on  the  inoral  prindplea  of 
the  young,  when  fitloe  uaortioDS  and  rqpicaentations'are  made  to 
them  in  raference  to  facts  and  circurostancee  of  a  moral  nature. 
How  conufton  is  it,  for  «astnple,  fi»r  a  mother  to  cajole  a  child 
into  «bedi<Dcs  b^  promiuog  him  an  article  or  a  gratuity  which 
site  ba*  no  intention  of  bestowing,  or  which,  perhaps,  it  is  out  of 
her  power  to  beriow  I  She  is  abwH  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  pay  a 
visit,  and  little  Tom  wiahaa  to  go  along  with  her.  This  proposal 
hia  nwtber  thinks  proper  to  refuse.  Tom  b^ins  a  crying,  and 
attempts  to  assail  his  mother  by  his  tears.  Sbe  tries  to  cajole 
him,  by  tailing  him  she  will  bring  home  to  him  apples  and 
oraogea,  a  little  ooadi  and  four,  a  fitUle,  a  drum,  or  a  fine  new 
JRcnt.  Little  Ton,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  appeased  by  such 
Sutering  promisee.  His  mother  leaves  home,  pays  her  visit  and 
returns,  but  foi^ets  her  promises,  as  sbe  never  inteaded  to  fulfil 
them.  The  same  thing  is  frequently  repeated,  till  at  leoigth  the 
ehild  Itonie  that  ao  depaadeBOQ  is  to  be  placed  on  the  word  of 
his  ptMOt.  Tbtre  can  scarcely  be  a  more  direct  way  than  thia 
of  traiwn^  childran  to  preraricatioa  and  tUsehood,  and  excitins 
Ihem  to  view  with  contempt  dMr  parents  aitd  suaidians.— Such 
tbeeptioDs  are  very  ocnuaoaly  attempted,  wnen  children  an 
urged  to  take  nauseous  medianes  fortberecovery  of  their  beatlh. 
TIm  loathsome  drug  is  r^resented  as  pleasant,  or  in  nowise  un- 
palatable, till  the  child  tastes  it,  and  finding  it  offensive  to  his 
palate,  spits  it  out,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  take  any  more  of 
the  draught — 'While,  at  the  same  time,  be  clearly  perceives  that 
he  has  been  decnved.  ilr.  Abbot  relates  the  following  story, 
illustrative  of  this  point : — "  A  mother  waa  once  trying  to  per. 
suade  her  little  son  to  take  some  medidne.  The  medicine  wss 
very  unpalatable ;  and  sbe,  to  induce  him  to  take  it,  declared 
It  did  not  taste  bad.     He  did  not  believe  her.     He  knew,  by  sad 

dMcriptioD  I  hsTB  nen,  ■>•  mort  of  thon  piddidiad  bj  Durtan  iBii  Hamj, 
LoadoD,  entitled  •'  hutnuiirt  HtDla,"  ■■  IIm  piiw  for  Qood  ChildTan," 
"  Link  Tnithi  for  ih*  InMnetioD  of  ChiUrMi,"  Ac  dtc  in  which  Iha 
•eanca  of  tiuinwi  li&  an  neatly  and  aoeanUlj  eiliibitod,  and  icconipaaiai  j 
mUk  many  tiMtiudin  bMon*  ad^lad  to  Iha  tMpvA^et  of  fonlh.  / 
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experienoe,  tlmt  her  word  was  not  to  be  trusted.  A  gentleiBaii 
and  a  friend  who  was  present  took  the  spoon  and  said,  *  James, 
this  is  medicine,  and  it  tastes  badly.  I  should  not  like  to  take  H, 
but  I  would,  if  necessary.  You  have  courage  enough  to  swallow" 
something  which  does  not  taste  good,  have  you  not  ?'  <  Yes,'  said 
James,  looking  a  little  less  sulky,  *  but  that  is  very  bad  indeed.' 
*  I  know  it,'  said  the  gentleman, '  I  presume  you  never  tasted  any 
thing  much  worse.'  The  gentleman  then  lasted  of  the  medicine 
himself,  and  said,  ^  It  is  very  unpleasant.  But  now  let  us  see  if 
YOU  haVe  not  resolution  enough  to  take  it,  bad  la  it  is.'  The  boy 
nesitatingly  took  the  spoon.  *  It  is  bad,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  but 
the  best  way  is  to  summon  all  your  resolution,  and  down  with  it 
at  once,  like  a  man.'  James  made,  in  reality,  a  great  effort  ibr 
a  child,  and  swallowed  the  dose.  And  whom  will  this  child  most 
respect,  his  (teceitflil  mother,  or  the  honest*dealing  stranger  t 
And  whom  will  he  hereafler  most  readily  believe  ?  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that,  had  the  child  been  properly  governed, 
lie  would,  at  once,  and  without  a  murmur,  have  taken  what  his 
-mother  presented." 

Hence  the  following  practical  rules  may  be  deduced :— Aeorr 
atiempi  in  any  in^tanee  to  dtceive  the  young*  How  can  a  pa- 
rent, with  any  consistency  or  hope  of  success,  inculcate  upon  a 
ehild,  that  '  it  is  wicked  to  tell  a  falsehood,'  when  the  child  per- 
ceives his  parent  setting  before  hnn,  in  hn  own  conduct,  an  ex- 
ample of  this  vice  t  Such  conduct  necessarily  leads  a  child  to  dis- 
trust bis  parents,  to  despise  them  in  his  heart,  and  to  practise 
himself  the  same  arts  of  deception. — Never  staJbe  a  promue  io  a 
-child  tthiek  i$  noi  iniended  to  he  punduaUy  petfortned  ; — and 
^^Netfer  threaten  a  punishment  wkidk  ia  not  intended  to  be  tnw 
JUdted.  Children  have  better  memories  in  regard  to  these  things 
than  what  we  are  apt  to  suspect,  and  they  draw  their  conclusions, 
and  act  accordingly.  A  proper  consideration  of  these  things  will 
point  out  the  propriety  of  being  very  eauHoue  and  circumspect  as 
to  v»hat  we  promise  and  what  we  threatenin  respect  to  the  youngs 
— ^If  we  sinoerely  wish  them  to  respect  truth,  and  be  submissive 
to  their  superiors  and  instructors. 

Another  rule  to  be  attended  to  in  infant  education,  is,  that — we 
whould  beware  of  indulging  the  habit  of  incessanUy  finding  fauU 
wUk  children.  The  same  principles  and  feelings  which  operate 
cm  adult  minds  are  generally  found  to  affect,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  minds  of  the  young,  when  a  man  is  continually  found  fault 
with,  in  every  operation  lie  performs, — when  his  most  mmute  de* 
▼iations  from  accuracy  are  censured  and  exaggerated,  and  his 
prominent  exedlendet  overlo<^redp  and  refused  their  due  meed  of 
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praise,  he  becomes  disheartened  in  his  pursuits,  and  Teels  liltla 
stimtiUa  to  improvement ;  whereas,  the  beatowmcnt  of  deserved 
approbation  oniniates  (he  mind,  and  excites  to  more  ossiduous  ex- 
ertioiw.  In  like  manner,  children  are  discouraged  in  their  aims  to 
please  their  parents  and  guardians,  when  fauh  is  found  with  almost 
every  thiog  ibey  do  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  cheer 
and  BoimBtn  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  produce  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ing his  parents,  than  the  hope  of  receiving  the  due  reward  of  his 
atteniiona,  and  the  smile  and  approbation  of  those  whom  he  is 
taught  to  love  and  obey.  Many  little  irregularities  in  th«conduct 
of  children,  if  they  be  not  directly  vicious,  or  acts  of  disobedience, 
must  be  overlooked  ;  or  if  they  are  reproved,  it  should  be  as  sel- 
dom as  poBsiblo,  and  with  gentleness  and  affection.  We  should 
always  be  more  ready  to  express  approbation,  and  to  reward  good 
conduct,  than  lo  chide  and  frown  at  every  trivial  fault  that  may 
be  committed  through  Ihoughllesaness  and  inattention.  And  it  is 
surely  more  delighuul  to  Uie  heart  of  an  affectionate  parent  to 
have  his  children  excited  to  good  conduct  from  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing and  the  hope  of  reward,  than  merely  from  a  fear  of  offending- 
But  when  children  are  almost  incessantly  scolded — when,  after 
endeavouring  to  do  the  best  they  can,  they  are  told  that  they  never 
do  any  thing  right — (hat  they  are  stupid  asses — that  they  will 
never  be  made  to  learn — that  they  are  continually  giving  us  trou- 
ble and  vexation — that  they  are  like  no  other  children,  and  that 
we  will  give  over  attempting  to  teach  them, — such  disheartening 
remonstrances,  when  daily  repeated,  tend  to  chill  the  susceptible 
hearts  of  the  young,  to  sour  their  dispositions,  and  to  render  them 
indifferent  to  making  improvement  either  in  knowledge  or  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  more  to  promote  filial  affection, 
cheerful  obedience,  a  spint  of  improvement,  and  to  cherish  the 
beat  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  than  the  prospect  of  well-merited 
approbation,  and  the  hope  of  reward. 

Eetrji  child  ihorUd  it  made  to  tee  and  feel  the  natttral  eon- 
te^ueneei  of  hit  conduct,  whether  good  or  bad : — and  the  pun- 
ishments and  rewards  he  receives  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  moke  him  perceive  the  unhappy  tendency  of  thoughtless  and 
riwtinate  tempers,  and  the  happiness  which  invariably  results  from 
obedient  submission,  and  the  esercise  of  amiable  dispositions. 
There  are  certain  natural  and  moral  laws  which  cannot  be 
infringed  by  any  one  without  his  feeling  the  consequences  of  their 
violation ;  and  this  holds  true  in  the  case  of  childien,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  adults.  When  a  child  rushes  heedlessly  into  a  room, 
without  looking  before  him,  he  is  almost  certain  of  getting  a  fall, 
V  ViKKi^'ing  bis  head  agunst  a  table-     When  be  cumbs  on  the 
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back  of  a  chair,  when  he  approaches  too  near  the  gvate^  amusea 
himse'r  with^a  firebrand,  or  handles,  without  caution,  knives  and 
forks — he  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  by  various  pains  and  acci- 
dents, to  feel  the  consequences  of  his  conduct ;  and  in  such  caaea 
he  should  be  made  distinctly  to  perceive  the  connection  between 
his  fault  and  his  punishment. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  although  we  should  beware  of  con- 
stantly finding  fault  with  children,  we  must  carefully  guard 
against  every  thing  thai  might  excite  them  to  vanity  and  •elf" 
conceit.     We  encourage  such  vicious  propensities,  when  we  expa^ 
tiate  on  their  good  qualities  to  visitors,  and  praise  them  for  the 
excellent  things  they  have  said  or  done,  while  they  themselves 
are  standing,  by,  and  eagerly  listening  to  .the  conversation.     At 
such  times  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  they  are  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  every  thing  that  is  said,  and  drinking  in  with  pleasure  the 
flattering  expressions  bestowed  upon  them.    One  should  never 
speak  in  the  presence  of  children  about  any  thing  which  he  does 
not  wish  them  to  know,  if  they  are  above  iiAeen  or  twenty  months 
old.     It  is  amazing  how  soon  children  become  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  language,  even  before  they  are  capable  of  express* 
ing  their  ideas  in  words,  or  entering  upon  a  regular  conversation. 
«'  A  little  child,"  says  Mr.  Abbot,  "  creeping  upon  the  floor,  and  ' 
who  could  not  articulate  a  single  word,  was  requested  to  carry  a 
piece  of  paper  across  the  room,  and  put  it  in  a  chair.     The  child 
perfectly  comprehended  the  direction,  and  crept  across  the  room, 
and  did  as  he  was  told.     An  experiment  or  two  of  this  kind  will 
satisfy  any  one  how  far  a  child's  mind  is  in  advance  of  his  power 
to  express  his  ideas ;  and  yet  when  a  child  is  three  or  four  years 
old,  parents  will  relate  in  their  presence  shrewd  things  which 
they  have  said  and  done,  and  sometimes  even  their  acts  of  diso- 
bedience will  be  mentioned  with  a  smile !" — Another  circumstance 
by  which  pride  and  self-conceit  are  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
young,  is,  the  conduct  of  parents  in  exhibiting  the  acquirements  v 
of  their  children  to  strangers,  and  to  almost  every  visitor  that 
happens  to  call.     Little  Ann  has  been  taught  to  repeat  by  rote  a 
few   verses  of  a  Psalm  or  Hymn,  and  Andrew,  a  little  more 
advanced  in  years,  has  learned  Sempronius'  "  Speech  for  War," 
or  a  piece  of  an  old  play.     Although  they  know  nothing  of  the 
meaning  of  the  pieces  they  have  committed  to  memory,  and  can- 
uot,  perhaps,  annex  a  single  idea  to  the  words  they  pronounce, 
yet  their  mamma  is  so  enraptured  with  their  attainments,  that 
when  any  visitors  happen  to  call,  or  a  party  is  assembled,  she 
Introduces  them  to  the  company,  and  encourages  them  to  spout 
in  their  presence^  sometimes  to  their  no  small  disgust  and  annoy 
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nnce.  Or  course,  every  onq  pats  them  on  the  head,  and  praises 
Ihem  for  the  exhibition  they  have  made,  while  they  eagerly  catch 
>he  words  of  npprobiition,  to  nurse  their  latent  vanity  and  self^ 
conceit.  Such  exhibitions,  when  frequently  repeated,  cannot  but 
have  an  injurious  efiecl  on  the  youthful  mind.  Pride  and  self- 
conceit,  however  common  in  society,  are  so  odious,  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  man,  that  instead 
of  fostering  such  unamiaUe  principles,  erery  exertion  should  be 
made  to  check  their  growth,  and  counteract  their  influence.  And 
modesty  and  humility  are  so  amiable,  and  so  congenial  to  beings 
so  ignorant  and  depraved  as  man, — who  is  but  an  atom  in  crea- 
tion, and  stands  near  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale  of  intellectual 
existence — that  every  thing  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
that  would  prevent  their  culture,  and  every  mean  used  which  has 
n  tendency  to  cherish  and  promote  them.  1  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate,  that  it  is  improper,  in  every  instance,  to  exhibit  the 
attainments  of  children;  but  it  should  be  done  with  judgment  and 
cnulion,  so  that  it  may  produce  no  immoral  effects,  or  be  the 
meant  of  adding  to  the  impudence  and  self-concnt  which  too 
much  abound  in  the  world.  The  practice  of  teaching  children  to 
repeat,  like  parrots,  what  they  do  not  understand,  ought  to  be 
entirely  discarded.  The  beat  exhibition  of  a  child's  attainments 
would  be,  to  make  him  read  a  passage  from  any  of  his  toy*  books, 
and  give  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  an  account  of  the  facts 
or  sentiments  it  contains. 

To  the  rules  on  this  subject,  already  stated,  may  be  added  the 
following : — Neeer  attempt  to  frighten  children  to  their  dvty  by 
presenting  to  their  fancy  terrific  ohjectM,  and  exciting  iaioginary 
alarmt.  This  rule  is  violated,  when  frightful  hobgoblins  are  re- 
presented as  having  been  seen  tn  darkness,  and  during  night,  and 
when  foolish  tales  of  fairies,  witches,  and  apparitions,  are  gravely 
related  to  children.  And,  when  their  minds  are  thus  stuffed  with 
confused  ideas  of  imaginary  objects,  they  are  aAerwards  frighten- 
ed into  obedience  by  (he  terror  of  some  of  these  visionary  beings 
suddenly  making  their  appearance.  Barkness  is  thus  associated 
with  terrific  phantoms,  and  children  are  sometimes  thrust  into 
dark  and  narrow  rooms,  to  make  them  cease  their  crying,  or  to 
frighten  them  into  obedience.  It'  is  not  uncommon  to  bear 
nurses,  and  even  foolish  mothers,  threatening  to  send  for  the 
"  black  man,"  with  cloven  feet,  and  horns  on  his  head — to  cut  off 
tlieir  children's  heads,  to  toss  them  out  of  a  window,  or  to  send 
them  to  the  black-hoie.  Such  a  mode  of  frightening  cbiMrco 
mto  obedience,  not  only  lays  the  foundation  of  superstitious  no- 
tions, and  Tenders  them  afterwards  cowards  in  the  dark,  but  is 
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sometimes  attended  with  the  most  tragical  eflfects.    Ad  English 
writer,  says  Mr.  Abbot,  gives  an  account  of  two  instances  in 
which  fatal  consequences  attended  the  strong  excitement  of  fear. 
He  sc^ys,  ^<  I  knew  in  Philadelphia  a  child,  as  fine  and  as  spright- 
ly, and  as  intelligent  a  child,  as  ever  was  bom,  made  an  idiot  for 
life,  by  being,  when  about  three  years  old,  shut  into  a  dark  closet 
by  a   maid-servant,   in  order  to  terrify  it  into  silence*      The 
thoughtless  creature  first  menaced  it  with  sending  it  <  to  the  bad 
place,'  as  the  phrase  is ;  and  at  last,  to  reduce  it  to  silence,  put 
it  into  the  closet,  shut  the  door,  and  went  out  of  the  room.     She 
went  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  found  the  child  in  a  fit.     It  re- 
covered from  that,  but  was  for  life  an  idiot." — It  is  not  long  since 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  child  being  killed  by  being  thus 
frightened.     The  parents  had  gone  out  to  what  is  called  an  even- 
ing party.     T)ie  servants  had  their  party  at  home,  and  the  mis- 
tress, who,  by  some  unexpected  accident,  had  been  brought  home 
at  an  early  hour,  finding  the  parlour  full  of  company,  ran  up 
Btairs  to  see  her  child,' who  was  about  two  or  three  years  old. 
She  found  it  with  its  eyes  open,  but  fixed ;  touching  it,  she  found 
it  inanimate.    The  doctor  was  sent  for  in  vain ;  it  was  quite  dead. 
The  maid  affected  to  know  nothing  of  the  cause ;  but  some  one 
of  the  persons  assembled  discovered,  pinned  up  to  the  curtains 
of  the  bed,  a  horrid  figure^  made  up  partly  of  a  frightful  mask  I 
This,  as  the  wretched  girl  confessed,  had  been  done  to  keep  the 
child  quiet,  while  she  was  with  her  company  below."    It  is  sure- 
ly unnecessary  to  add  more,  in  order 4o  deter  parents  and  ser- 
vants from  practices  fraught  with  such  dangerous  and  appalling 
consequences.     Let  children  be  inspired  both  with  physical  and 
moral  courage.     Let  them  be  taught,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
frightful  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light  of  day,  except  the  danger 

^^orittiocking  against  any  object  we  do  not  perceive.  Let  them 
be  adrastomed,  at  times,  to  be  in  the  dark,  both  in  company  and 
alone,  in  the  house,  and  in  the  open  air,  when  there  is  no  danger 
of  meeting  with  accidents.    Let  them  be  taught,  above  all  things, 

^  to  love  God  and  fear  him ;  and  that  they  need  not  be  greatly 
alarmed  at  whatever  may  befall  them  from  any  other  quarter. 

In  practising  the  rules  now  laid  down,  and  in  every  branch  of 
domestic  education,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that 
fathers  and  mothers,  nurses  and  servants,  shovld  act  in  harmony 
in  the  commands  and  instructions  given  to  children.  When  a 
foolish  mother,  from  a  mistaken  affection,  indulges  her  children 
in  thetl  vicious  humours  and  impertinent  whims,  and  is  careless 
whether  or  not  parental  authority  be  respected — ^it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a 'father,  however  judicious  his  ^lans^  to  'T!iitvc\\»>sv 
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.  domestic  order  and  aathority,  aaiT  to  "  train  up  hia  childrna  in 
the  way  tbey  should  go>"  The  altercations  whicli  not  UDfrequent- 
ly  happen  between  parents,  as  lo  the  mode  of  managing  their  off- 
spring, and  that,  too,  in  tho  presence  of  their  children,  subvert 
the  very  foundatioDs  of  iamily  government,  and  endanger  the 
best  interests  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  hold  dear.  Little 
John  has,  perhaps,  been  for  some  time  in  a  sulky  humour;  he 
has  struck  his  sister,  torn  her  frock,  and  tossed  her  doll  into  the 
fire,  and  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  some  parental  com- 
mands. His  father  wishes  to  correct  him  for  his  conducr,  which 
his  mother  ende&vours  to  prevent.  PunishnKnt,  however,  is  in ' 
Aided  corresponding  to  the  crime ;  but  the  silly  mother,  instead 
of  going  hand  in  hand  with  her  husband  in  maintaining  family 
order, — exclaims  against  the  severity  of  the  correction,  and, 
taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  caresses  him,  and  condoles  with 
h'tin  on  eccount  of  the  pain  he  has  aufiered — plainly  indicating  lo 
the  child  that  his  father  had  acted  towards  him  with  cruelty  and 
injustice.  Wherever  such  conduct  freqiiently  recurs,  domestic 
order  is  overthrown,  the  moral  principles  of  the  young  corrupt- 
ed,  deceit  and  hypocrisy  cherished,  ^lial  affection  undermined, 
and  a  sure  foundation  laid  for  many  future  perplexities  and  sor- 
rows. However  much  parents  may  differ  in  opinion  about  certain 
principles,  or  modes  of  conducting  family  afTBirs,  it  ought  never 
lo  be  displayed  in  the  presence  of  their  children ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  parents  ought  never  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
teacher  they  employ,  while  their  children  are  listening  to  their 
remarks,  whatever  may  be  the  private  opinion  they  entertain  re- 
specting  his  qualifications  or  conduct. 

3.  On  the  Intellectual  iTUlmction  of  In/anit. 
In  regard  to  the  intelltclual  irulrucltoa  of  infants,  I  liave  al- 
ready thrown  oDt  a  few  cursory  remarks,  and  shall  afterwards 
illustrate  mora  particularly  a  few  principles  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  meantime,  the  following  brief  hints  may  suffice.— 
As  the  senses  are  the  primary  inlets  of  all  knowledge — every 
olijectj  within  view,  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  convey  a  new  idea,  should  be  distinctly  presented  lo  the 
eyes  of  a  child.  He  should  be  taught  to  contemplate  it  for  some 
lime  with  steadiness  and  attention,  and  the  sound  or  n.nmc  by 
which  it  IS  distinguished  fr<<quently  repealed  to  him.  In  order 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  information,  ihe  objects 
more  immediately  around  him  may,  in  the  Rrst  insraij^j?,  be 
c(-parately  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  uniformly  accompnnying 
the  name  with  the  exhibiliun  of  Ute  object.    He  should  ncM  be 
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oocasioDally  led  into  the  fields,  and  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  the 
margin  of  the  ocean,  and  a  seaport,  if  such  places  lie  adjacent, 
and  his  attention  directed  to  the  most  prominent  objects  connected 
with  those  scenes ;  care  being  taken  not  to  confuse  his  imagina- 
tion with  too  many  objects  at  one  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  confine  his  attention  to  about  three  or  four  objects  at  a 
time — such  as  a  house,  a  tree,  a  cow,  and  a  horse.  To  these  his 
attention  should  be  particularly  riveed,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject and  its  name  may  be  inseparably  connected,  and  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  Afterwards,  other  objects,  as  a  ship,  a 
boat,  a  spire,  a  flower,  the  clouds,  &c.  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
be  presented  to  his  view,  varying  the  scene,  and  gradually  pre- 
senting new  objects  to  his  attention.  When  he  has  thus  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  compose 
the  scene  around  him,  he  may  be  desired  to  point  out  any  par- 
ticular object  when  its  name  is  mentioned.  Supposing  him  in  the 
fields,  qr  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  let  him  be  desired  to  point  to  a 
tree,  a  sheep,  or  a  boat,  if  such  objects  are  within  view ;  and  by 
this  means,  he  will  become  gradually  familiarized  with  the 
scenery  of  nature,  and  the  terms  by  which  it's  various  parts  are 
distinguished.  His  attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  sky,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  its  objects,  but  for  tracing 
their  motions.  Let  him  be  taken  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  will 
observe  the  rising  sun,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  let 
him  be  brought  to  the  same  position  to  behold  his  setting,  and  let 
him  be  taught  to  mark  the  different  direction  in  which  he  sets 
from  that  in  which  he  arose ;  from  which  he  will  naturally  con- 
clude, that  motion  of  some  kind  or  other  has  taken  place.  In  like 
manner,  about  twilight,  when  the  moon  begins  to  appear,  let  him 
be  directed,  from  a  certain  station,  to  mark  her  position  in  the 
heavens  with  respect  to  certain  ol^ects  on  the  earth  over  which 
she  appears,  and  before  going  to  bed,  let  her  be  viewed  from  the ' 
same  station,  and  the  different  positions  in  which  she  then  ap- 
pears pointed  out.  Such  observations  will  pave  the  way  for 
more  particular  instructions  on  such  subjects,  as  he  advances  in 
years. 

In  the  same  manner,  artificial  objects  of  various  descriptions, 
MS  windmills,  tables,  sofas,  candlesticks,  hammers,  scissors, 
organs,  piano-fortes,  clocks,  watches,  globes,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, &C.  may  be  exhibited,  and  some  of  their  uses  explained 
It  might  not  be  improper  U^  give  a  child  of  two  years  old  a  lesson 
of  thm  kind  every  day, — making  it  a  rule  to  have,  if  possible. 
some  new  object  to  exhibit  to  him  at  every  lesson,  and  occasional- 
ly recurring  to  the  objects  to  which  his  attention  was  formsrly 

9* 
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directed,  thai  they  may  become  still  more  familiar  to  bin  miDd  — 
In  com munica ting  lo  children  tbe  names  oflbe  varions  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  ull  improper  pronunciations  and  Jtmtnuften  ought 
to  be  avoided — such  as  doggie,  cattie,  kortie,  ehairie,  instead 
of  dog,  cat,  horse,  chair.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  important 
rule  in  lafant  education — that  a  child  thouH  never  be  taught 
any  pro)amciation,  or  any  genliment,  Ofnnion,  or  idea  lehalewr,  ' 
vhick  he  aill  a/teneards  be  obliged  to  unlearn.  Were  (his  rule 
universally  attended  to,  in  connection  with  the  hints  now  suggest- 
ed, the  path  to  knowledge  would  be  rendered  smooth  and  easy — 
every  day  would  increase  the  ideas  which  tend  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  infant  mind — the  way  for  regular  scholastic  in< 
strucliop  would  be  thoroughly  prepared — as  the  youth  advanced 
towards  mQnhood,  his  knowledge  and  perceptions,  if  properly 
directed,  would  increase  with'  his  growing  years — and,  as  do 
limits  can  be  affixed  to  the  expaasion  of  the  human  mind,  bo  may 
go  on  to  increase  his  perceptions  and  intellectual  enjoyments  to 
an  indeAnite  extent,  not  only  during  the  fleeting  pei'iods  of  time, 
but  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
infant-traioing,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  scholastic  in> 
struclions  must  consist  in  counteracting  tbe  impressions  which 
have  been  previously  received. 

After  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  have  been  presented  tn 
the  view  of  a  child,  in  conjunction  with  the  names  by  which  ihey 
are  distinguished — their  qualities  should  nest  be  pointed  out  and 
illustrated.  Objects  are  either  animated  or  inanimated,  vegetable 
or  mineral,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  smooth,  hard  or  eofl — black., 
blue,  green,  yellow  or  white— :round,  oval,  square,  triangular^ 
high,  Tow,  long  or  short,  &e.  Several  properties  such  as  thesa 
can  easily  be  illustrated  to  children  by  familiar  examples.  To 
convey  an  idea  to  a  child  that  Jire  it  hoi,  be  may  be  presented 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  and  caused  lo  feel  it ;  it  may  then  be  put 
into  the  fire  till  it  become  just  as  hot  as  a  person  may  touch  it 
without  danger,  and  then  desire  the  child  to  put  his  finger  upon 
It,  which  will  convince  him  of  the  nature  of  that  property  which 
lesides  in  the  fire^the  epithet  cold  being  applied  in  the  first  case, 
and  hot,  in  the  last.  To  illustrate  tbe  ideas  of  roughneu  and 
tmoothnea,  he  may  be  made  to  press  his  band  along  an  unhewn 
ftfone,  and  the  top  of  a  mahogany  table.  Seven  small  beards  or 
pieces  of  card  paper,  painted  with  the  seven  primary  colours  of 
light,  red,  orange  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet — occa- 
Konally  exhibit  for  his  amusement,  in  connection  with  Iheso 
terms,  would  soon  teach  him  to  distinguish  the  prominent  colours 
of  natural  and  ajtificial  objects ;  and,  when  he  is  led  into  the  fielda 
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and  gardens,  he  should  be  induced  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
colours  by  naming  the  prominent  colour  of  every  flower  or  shruii 
that  may  be  presented  to  him.  The  qualities  hard  and  soft  may 
be  illustrated  by  making  him  press  his  finger  upon  a  stone  or  a 
bar  of  iron,  and  upon  a  piece  of  clay  or  a  lump  of  dough.  The 
property  of  light  in  enabling  us  to  discover  the  forms  and  colours 
of  objects  may  be  shown,  by  closing  tlie  window-shutters,  or 
putting  out  a  candle'under  night,  and  then  desiring  him  to  name 
the  oQects  and  colours  he  perceives ; — and  the  correspondence 
of  the  organ  of  vision  to  the  rays  of  light  may  be  impressed  upon 
his  mind  by  blindfolding  him  for  a  minute  or  two, — and  accom- 
panying such  exhibitions  with  appropr[ate  remarks  levef  to  his 
comprehension.  The  figures  of  objects  may  be  represented  by 
pieces  of  wood  or  pasteboard  cut  into  the  shapes  of  squares, 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapeziums,  circles,  ellipses  or  ovals, 
and  other  mathematical  figures,  which  would  gradually  impress 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  such  figures  upon  his  mind,  and 
tend  to  facilitate  his  progress  in  the  scholastic  instructions  that 
may  be  aAerwards  imparted.  His  idea  of  length,  measure,  or 
distance,  may  be  rendered  somewhat  definite,  by  presenting  to 
him  pieces  of  wood  of  the  length  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  and  a 
pole,  and  causing  him  to  notice  how  many  lengths  of  the  one  is 
contained  in  that  of  the  other ;  and  the  idea  of  the  specific  gram- 
ties  of  bodies  may  be  impressed,  by  causing  him  to  liA  a  weight  of 
brass  or  cast  iron,  and  another,  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape, 
made  of  light  wood.  The  sonorous  qualities  of  bodies  may  be 
exhibited  by  making  him  strike  a  small  hand-bell  with  a  key  or 
a  piece  of  thick  wire,  and  immediately  afterwards,  an  egg-cup, 
or  any  small  dish  made  of  hard  wood.  The  various  odoriferous 
smells  connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  communicat- 
ed by  presenting  to  his  nostrils,  in  succession,  a  rose,  a  bunch  of 
thyme,  of  balm,  of  peppermint  and  of  southernwood.  Such  ex. 
penments  and  illustrations  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  varied 
and  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent;  and  as  they  form  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  may  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  child's  amusement,  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  our  attention. 

Many  useful  ideas  might  likewise  be  communicated  to  infants 
by  means  of  engravings  ;  especially  in  relation  to  objects  which 
cannot  be  directly  presented  to  their  view.  Foreign  animals, 
such  as  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  buffalo,  the  camelopard,  the 
monkey,  the  dromedary  and  camel,  may  be  in  this  way  exhibited 
^-^ind  idso  domestic  animals,  as  the  cow,  the  norse,  the  ass,  the 
^|og»  dEC— -as  children  feel  a  considerable  degree  qf  pleasure  in 
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being  able  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  pictures  and  the  ob^ 
iects  they  have  seen,  when  accurately  represented  in  engravings. 
Foreign  scenes,  as  towns,  churches,  bridges,  mausoleums,  tri- 
umphal arches,  rural  landscapes,  moiinlains,  volcanoes,  cataracts, 
laiies  and  other  objects,  when  accurately  delineated,  may  lilcewine 
tend  to  expand  the  conceptions  of  children,  and  give  them  an  idea 
of  objects  which  th«r  own  country  does  not  exhibit.  Various 
objects  of  art,  as  ships,  boats,  windmills,  towers,  spires,  light- 
houses, coaches,  wagons,  smiths'  anvils,  '"irgcs  and  hammers, 
weavers'  looms,  &c<  may  also  be  thus  exhibited.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful  modes  of  exhibiting  real  objects  by 
ineans  of  picturra,  is  thai  of  viewing  perspective  prints  of  streets, 
towns,  villages  and  rural  landscapes,  by  means  of  (he  optical 
diagonal  machine ;  of  which  1  shall,  in  the  sequel,  give  a  short 
description.  In  exhibiting  objects  to  a  child  through  the  medium 
of  engravings,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  present 
to  him  only  one  object,  well-defined  and  disconnected  with  every 
adventitious  drcumstance,  as  a  man,  a  horte,  a  mountain,  or  a 
tree,  so  that  he  may  acquire  a  correct  and  well-defined  idea  of 
the  particular  object  exhibited.  Afterwards,  a  landscape  in  which 
these  and  other  objects  are  embodied  may  be  laid  before  him,  and 
he  may  be  desired  to  point  oat  the  individual  objects  of  which  it 
is  composed,  when  their  names  are  mention^!. — It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  the  pictures  contained  in  most  of  our 
nursery  and  loy-books,  are  altogether  unfitted  for  the  exhibitions 
to  which  I  allude.  They  are  generally  mere  caricatures,  and  are 
little  short  of  an  insult  to  the  young,  both  as  to  the  ohjeeU  they 
most  frcqtienlly  represent,  and  the  manner  In  which  they  are  re- 
presented. Engravings,  calculated  to  convey  instruction,  should 
be  on  a  modetatcly  large  scale— every  part  of  the  object  repre- 
sented should  be  accurately  delineated-— no  ot^ts  should  be 
placed  in  awkward  or  unnatural  positions — and  they  should,  in 
most  cases,  be  coloured  after  nature,  care  being  taken  that  ihey 
be  not  daubed  with  fantastic  or  too  g}aring  colours — a  fault  which 
attaches  to  most  of  our  pictures  intended  for  children.  A  series 
of  engravings  exhibiting  all  (he  prominent  scenery  and  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  on  a  cheap  plan,  and  property  classified  and  ar. 
ranged  for  the  purpose  now  specified,  is  still  a  denderaium. 

While  wilting  the  above  hints,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiments  now  suggested,  on  a  fine  little  boy,  a  friend  of 
my  own,  -about  two  years  old.  Little  Tom  was  first  presented 
with  the  plates  of  a  book  of  Natural  History,  and  desired  to  name 
the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  other 
animals  when  their  figures  were  pointed  out,  winch  be  did  with- 
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out  the  least  h^^itation.  The  plates  were  then  put  into  his  hand, 
and  he  was  desired  to  turn  up  any  particular  animal  when  its 
name  was  mentioned,  which  he  accomplished  with  considerable 
iacility.  A  sheet,  containing  about  sixty  engravings  of  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  where  the  different  kinds  of  animals  were 
grouped  without  any  order — was  next  laid  before  him,  when  he 
was  requested  to  point  out  a  particular  animal,  when  its  name 
was  given,  which  he  also  did,  in  almost  every  instance,  after  cast* 
ing  his  eye  up  and  down,  and  across  the  engraving,  and,  when 
he  had  hit  on  the  object,  he  pointed  to  it  with  exultation,  8a;|ring, 
"  There*s,the  lion — there's  the  goat — -there's  the  dromedary,"  &c. 
The  figure  of  a  compound  microscope  was  next  ejchibited,  which 
be  readily  named ;  and  several  hours  afterwards,  a  microscope 
of  the  same  construction  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  was 
placed  before  him,  which  he  immediately  recognized  and  named, 
and  then  turned  up  the  engraving  where  its  figure  was  delineated, 
marking  the  resemblance  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
same  experiments  were  made  with  a  terrestrial  globe,  an  orrery, 
a  telescope,  a  clock,  a  watch,  and  various  other  objects.  He  was 
next  desired  to  point  to  several  articles  in  the  apartment — the 
table,  a  chair,  the  tongs,  the  shovel,  the  poker,  a  map,  a  portrait 
of  a  friend  whom  he  knew,  and  other  objects,  which  he  at  once 
recognized  and  distinguished.  Several  engravings  of  landscapes 
were  then  presented  to  his  inspection,  when  he  was  requested  to^ 
point  out  the  men,  women,  trees,  ships,  houses,  &c.  of  which 
they  were  composed ;  which  he  did  with  pleasure,  and  without 
hesitation,  pointing  his  little  fingers  to  diftbrent  parts  of  the  scene, 
and  saying,  "  There's  a  dog — ^there's  a  man— there's  a  house — 
there's  a  tree,"  &c.  I  next  led  him  into  the  garden,  and  placed 
him  in  a  proper  situation  for  viewing  the  surrounding  objects.  I 
first  asked  him  to  point  to  a  windmill-^there  being  one,  and  only 
one  in  view.  He  looked  around  for  a  few  seconds,  and,  after 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  object,  and  pointing  with  his  finger,  ex- 
claimed with  pleasure,  "  There's  windmill" — and,  looking  at  it 
with  steadiness  for  a  few  seconds,  said  with  a  kind  of  surprise, 
"  No  going  round ;"  which  was  actually  the  case,  as  there  was  no 
wind.  He  was  next  desired  to  point  out  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  cow, 
a  ship,  and  other  objects,  which  he  at  once  distinguished  with  the 
same  facility. 

The  desire  of  this  little  boy  for  the  exhibition  of  new  objects, 
especially  as  represented  by  pictures,  was  almost  voracious.  After 
spending  several  hours  in  succession,  in  exhibiting  to  him  several 
hundreds  of  plates  of  different  encyclopedias,  and  books  of  travels 
he  was  still  unsatisfied,  called  for  more  books,  and  seemed  to  ftxt* 
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get  both  hunger  and  steep.  He  recoUecled,  whh  considerable 
accuracy,  the  prominent  objecla  that  hsd  been  presented  t^fora 
him  in  these  enernvings  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  volume  coDtaiii< 
ing  plnles,  which  he  had  already  seen,  was  again  presented,  he 
pushed  it  away,  and  requested  another.  Bvery  morning,  as  soon 
as  he  was  dressed,  his  first  request  was,  "  See  more  pietures — 
you  please  j"  and,  leading  me  into  the  room  where  the  books 
were  kept,  pointed  to  the  particular  volumes  he  wished  to  inspect 
Even  his  cravings  for  breakfaBt  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  amidst 
the  delight  with  which  he  contemplated  new  eibibitions  of  nature 
and  art.  The  varieties  of  animated  nature  seemed  to  aiford  him 
the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure ;  but  every  striking  and  well-de- 
fined object,  of  whatever  description,  which  he  bad  never  seen 
before,  particularly  arrested  his  attention.  The  exhibition  of 
perspective  views,  through  the  optical  diagonal  machine,  where 
the. objects  appear  nearly  as  they  do  in  nature,  af&rded  him  a 
high  decree  of  gratification,  while  he  described,  in  his  own  way, 
the'diflerent  parts  of  the  scene. — These  circumstances  evidently 
demonstrate  the  innate  principle  of  curiosity,  or  desire  for  know- 
ledge, implanted  in  the  infent  mind,  which  only  requires  to  be  ju- 
diciously  regulated,  and  a  series  of  interesting  objects  exhibited,  in 
order  to  raise  the  human  soul  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intellectual 
improvement.  They  also  indicate  the  vast  capacity  of  the  mind 
for  receiving  an  indefinite  variety  of  ideas — the  pleasure  asso. 
ciated  with  their  acquisition — and  the  boundless  desires  aller  new 
and  varied  scenes  and  enjoyments,  which  evidently  point  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  where  they  will  be  fully  gratified. 

In  slating  the  above  drcumstances — which  to  some  readen 
may  perhaps  appear  IriAiag— my  intention  is  not  to  insinuate  that 
the  child  alluded  to  is  superior  to  others  of  the  same  age.  Every 
child,  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  are  in  a  sound  state,  is 
capable  of  making  the  same  acquisitions,  and  feeling  the  same 
enjoyments ;  provided  due  care  be  taken  to  direct  the  principle  of 
curiosity  into  a  proper  channel,  and  to  supply  it  with  proper 
objects.  Sonte  children,  in  consequence  of  their  physical  organ- 
ization, may  have  more  vigour  of  intellect  than  others ;  tney  may 
feel  highly  gratified  with  some  objects  and  pursuits,  and  indifferent 
towards  otters ;  but  they  have  all,  substantially,  the  same  facuU 
tics,  and  the  same  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  when  its  objeus  are  presented,  in  an  interesting 
manner,  to  their  view. — Such  exhibitions  as  I  have  now  described 
ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  mere  amtuemenlt.  While  they  gratify 
(he  mind  of  a  child,  and  increase  his  enjoyments,  they  alM  em- 
body a  train  of  useful  inslructions,  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
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mental  activity, -and  of  all  those  improvements  he  may  aderwards 
make  during  the  future  scenes  of  his  existence,  whether  in  t)ie 
present  life,  or  in  the  Hie  to  come.  And,  if  this  he  admitted,  it 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
— ^that  nothing  but  useful  and  correct  ideas  be  imparted  to  the 
infant  mind,  and  that  care  be  taken  that  every  thing  that  is  whim- 
sical, fanciful,  or  inconsistent  with  existing  facts,  be  excluded 
from  juvenile  instruction,  so  that  a  child  may  never  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  struggle  with  youthful  prejudices,  or  to  coun- 
»^ract  any  of  the  instructions  or  impressions  he  had  previously 
received.  And  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  requisite, 
that  servants,  nurses,  and  every  other  person  connected  with  a 
family,  be  specifically  instructed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  condttct  themselves  towards  children,  both  in  their  words 
and  their  actions,— and  strictly  looked  after,  that  nothing  be  said 
or  done  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  parental  tuition. — At  the 
period  of  life  to  which  I  now  refer,  it  would  be  almost  prepos- 
terous, to  pester  the  child  with  learning  the  characters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  the  uninteresting  sounds  of  b  a,  ba,  b  i,  bi,  b  o,  bo ; 
unless  it  can  be  done  purely  in  the  way  of  amusement.  For  a 
child  is  generally  disgustpd  with  every  thing  given  him  as  a  task, 
and  which  is  not  accompanied  with  pleasing  emotions.  It  is  quite 
time  enough,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
instruct  a  child  in  reading  his  native  language ;  though,  before 
this  time,  he  may  speak  it  with  considerable  correctness,  and 
acquire  an  indefinite  number  of  ideas.  And  when  he  has  once 
seriously  commenced  his  scholastic  instructions,  they  should  be 
associated  with  every  thing  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  render 
them  interesting  and  delightful — a  principle  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view  throughout  all  the  subsequent  departments  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  enlarged  farther  on  the  subject  of  infant  education  than 
i  at  first  intended,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  its  primary  im- 
portance to  the 'improvement  of  society  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
If  domestic  training,  during  the  three  first  years  of  human  ex- 
istence,  be  either  trifled  with,  or  not  conducted  on  rationab  and 
moral  4)rinciples,  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  their  future  edu- 
cation will  be  to  a  certain  degree  frustrate.  The  habits  acquired, 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  during  this 
period,  may  have  an  influence  on  his  improvement  and  happiness, 
not  only  in  the  present  world,  but  throughout  the  whol^  of  thni 
endless  existence  to  which  he  is  destined.^ 

*  It  gives  nfe  pleasure  to  learn,  that  the  lubject  of  infant  education  it 
now  beiginning  to  excite  more  attention  than  it  has  lulUeTlo  i^cevs^\  ^^ 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

On  Infant  SchooU. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  deemed  romanlic 
nnd  even  absurd  in  the  extreme,  lo  have  attempted  the  establish- 
ment  of  seminaries  for  tlic  instruction  of  infants  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  months,  or  even  of  two  or  three  years.  But 
such  institutions  have  not  only  been  attempted,  but  actually  es- 
tablished lo  a  considerable  extent  in  various  States  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  have  been  attended  with  the  most  ddightful 
and  beneficial  efTecta.  Children,  at  a  very  early  period,  as  formerly 

,  noticed,  before  tliey  have  acquired  the  alphabet  of  any  language, 
are  capable  of  receiving  a  very  considerable  portion  of  mental 
instruction.  They  possess  the  Jioe  MCnui,  in  nearly  as  great  per- 
fection as  those  of  mature  yearsj  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  these  senses  that  all  our  knowledge,  whether  hisloricaj,  philo- 
aophical,  or  religious,  is  acquired.  Children  possess,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  desire  of  novelty  and  the  principle  of  curionty — facul- 
ties intended  by  the  Creator  to  stimulate  to  the  prosecution  of 
knowledge  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite,  that  we  direct  the  operation 
of  these  faculties  in  a  proper  cliannci,  and  present  interesting  and 
appropriate  objects  to  stimiilate  their  activity. 

The  principal  objects  of  infant  schools  ought  therefore  to  be- — 

■  to  exhibit  lo  the  view  of  childreo  as  greot  a  variety  as  possible 
of  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  operations  of  art,  either  by  di- 
recting their  views  immediately  to  the  objects  themselves,  or  by 
uieans  of  pictorial  representations — to  teach  them  to  di^xngtdA 

ticuUrlj  by  Ihe  cstibliihment  of  Malemat  -joorialioni.  The  flnt  mater 
lul  iniititutiaD  sppeara  to  hate  originalcil  with  Mn.  Fajson  of  PorlJuiJ, 
province  at  Muine,  North  America,  aliout  18IS.  A  malemsl  BHocislion 
wai  fini  organiied  in  Utica,  in  1 6S4.  It  commenced  with  eight  memtierB ; 
but  it  appear!  from  the  Report  of  1883,  that  it  now  cotiaieti  of  slwve  a 
hundred.  Similar  asaocialiona  were  fonned,  about  the  aame  time,  in  Boa- 
ton,  New  England,  and  at  Hartford,  and  ihey  have  lately  been  organiied  in 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  several  other  towns  in  Great  Britain.  Their  object 
ia  to  difliiw  infonnation  in  relation  lo  the  Iwst  methods  of  training  up  chil- 
dren in  knowledge  and  moral  babits,  and  promoting  their  best  inlereals, 
both  in  mrpeet  to  the  preeent  life  and  the  lift  lo  come.  For  aecompliihlng 
thcM  ohjectd — besides  regular  meetinga  for  prayer  and  eonvarsaiion,  at 
wbicL  the  children  sometimes  allend — a  periodical  hae  been  conimenceil  in 
America,  entitled,  "TTie  Mother's  Magaiine,"  which  ii  reprinted  in  I^n- 
don,  containing  various  useful  facia,  nsmtives,  an<l  observations,  itlostrative  ' 
of  ibis  Bubject.  Such  assoctationa.  if  jadiciaual;  conducted,  eennot  Ui\  of 
producing  ■  highly  beneficial  eBect  on  the  ridng  generition,  and  Qtlimaiel; 
qa  lk«  itate  of  genenl  lociatr. 
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one  object  from  another,  to  mark  its  peculiar  qualities,  to  compare 
one  object  with  another,  and  to  deduce  oertain  useful  truths  or 
conclusions  from  them — to  instruct  them  how  to  use  their  voices, 
their  eyes  and  eiirs,  their  hands  and  feet — ^to  teach  them  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  objects,  the  forms  and  habits  of  animals,  the  difierent 
classes  and  uses  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  the  various  objects 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  general  aspect  and 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heavens — ^to  impress  their 
minds  with  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  their  continual 
dependence  upon  him,  of  his  Gk>odness,  Power,  and  Omnipresence, 
and  of  the  duties  they  owe  him — to  teach  them  the  fundamental 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  Christian  system,  and  make  them  re- 
duce them  to  practice*-to  train  theim  to  kindness  and  affection 
towards  one  another,  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  regu- 
larity in  all  their  movements,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with 
moral  order  and  propriety,  both  in  the  school,  the  play-ground, 
and  in  their  domestic  associations — in  short,  to  develop  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  mind,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  vicious  habits  and  false  opinions,  and  to  prepare 
them  .for  all  the  subsequent  instructions  and  scenes  of  action 
through  which  they  may  afterwards  pass,  that  they  may  become 
blessings,  instead  of  curses,  to  the  world,  and  rise  up  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  with  man. 

In  .order  to  accomplish  these  purposes  with  the  greatest  efiect, 
infant  schools,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  be  erected,  if  possible, 
in  an  open  and  commanding  situation,  that  a  full  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  best  dimensions  for  the  school-room  are  found  to 
be  about  80  feet  long,  by  22  or  24  wide,  with  seats  all  round,  and 
a  risitfg  platform  or  gallery  at  one  end.  Connected  with  this 
should  be  a  room,  from  14  to  18  feet  square,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  in  classes,  and  for  those  children  who  have 
made  greater  progress  than  the  rest,  that  they  may  be  trained  for 
monitors.  The  furniture  necessary  for  such  a  school,  consists  of 
a  desk  for  the  master ;  a  rostrum  for  the  occasional  use  of  the 
monitors;  seats  for  the  children,  who  should  all  sit  round  the 
school-room  with  their  backs  to  the  wall ;  a  lesson-stand,  of  a 
considerable  elevation,  for  exhibiting  pictures  and  lessons  pasted 
on  mill-board ;  stools  for  the  monitors ;  slates  and  pencils ;  pic- 
tures of  natural  history,  of  scriptural  subjects,  of  landscapes,  of 
rural  and  domestic  life,  dec ;  alphabets  and  spelling-lessons ;  brass 
letters  and  figures,  with  boards  for  them    cubes  paralielograins, 
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geometrical  figures  of  various  dcsGriptioDs,  iliustnitive  of  plain 
and  solid  geometry ;  the  tmnspontion-rrame,  or  arithmeticon,  for 
illustrating  the  properties  of  numbers.  To  these  should  be  added 
various  )itlle  books,  with  cuts,  level  to  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  seta  of  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  ststes,  king- 
doms,  provinces,  counties,  &c>  accurately  distinguished  and  nealtjr 
coloured.  It  ia  indispensably  requisite  that  a  play-ground  be  at- 
tached to  every  infant  school,  containing  swings  and  other  con> 
trivBQces  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  and  that  the  children 
may  divert  themselves  without  danger,  in  any  innocent  way  their 
fancies  nuiy  devise.  This  play-ground  should  be  as  spadous  aa 
jmssible.  £ven  in  towns,  where  property  is  most  valuable,  the 
apace  allotted  for  this  purpose  (including  the  school-room  and 
teacher's  bouse)  should  not,  if  possible,  be  less  than  about  180 
feet  long,  and  from  BO  to  100  feet  broad.  In  villages,  where  the 
';rouad  ia  leas  valuable,  it  may  be  made  of  still  larger  dintensioDS. 
Vitb  such  accommodations,  infants,  to  the  number  of  160  or  SOO, 
may  be  trained  by  a  roaster  and  an  occasional  assistant. 

One  of  the  main  principles  on  which  infant  schools  should  be 
conducted,  is  that  of  Laoe;  and  therefore,  in  commencing  such 
an  institution,  every  action  and  every  circumstance  should  be 
attended  to,  which  is  calculated  to  convince  them  that  their 
teacher  aincerety  loves  them,  and  wishes  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness, and  that  they  ought  to  be  kbd  and  afiectionate  to  one  an- 
other. The  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  is  to  arrest  and 
iMep  up  their  attention,  to  make  them  act  in  concert,  and  to.  class 
them  according  to  their  age  and  capacities,  causing  those  who 
obey  any  commands  with  the  greatest  promptness  to  be  classed 
leather.  Such  difficulties  are  generally  surmounted  by  making 
them  all  move  their  hands  and  feet  al  the  same  lime,  when  re- 
peating any  sentence ;  sometimes  by  causing  them  to  march  in  a 
r^iar  body  round  the  school ;  sometimes  by  making  ihem  put 
their  hands  one  on  the  other  when  they  are  repeating  a  fact  or  a 
wntimeni,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  them  to  dance  to  the  sound 
of  a  clarionet  or  the  viol.  Monitors  are  selected  by  drilling  the 
oldest  and  the  most  expert  of  the  children  at  separate  hours,  in- 
structiii'g  them  particularly  in  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  and 
making  every  one  of  them  answemble  for  the  conduct  of  his 
class.  These  little  masters  frequently  conduct  themselves  with 
vreat  shrewdness  and  ability,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of 
Hnportanco  and  pomposity  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  check. 
The  children  arc  taught  tinging,  by  the  master  singing  a  psalm 
or  hymn  several  times  in  their  hearing,  (ill  they  acquire  a  certain 
tlea  of  the  tune ;  ader  which  they  are  required  to  joiu  with  the 
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teacher,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  greater  part  arc  enabled  to  join 
m  the  music  with  considerable  correctness ;  and  nothing  can  bo 
more  interesting  and  exhilarating  to  a  pious  and  benevolent  mind, 
than  to  listen  to  a  hundred  young  voices  thus  joining  in  unison, 
in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  Creator.  They  are  taught  to  repeat 
hymn^  generally  in  the  following  manner.  One  of  the  monitors 
is  placed  in  the  rostrum,  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  he  then  reads 
one  line,  and  pauses  till  all  the  children  in  unison  have  repeated 
it ;  he  then  reads  or  repeats  another,  and  so  on  in  succession  till 
the  hymn  is  finished.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  teaching 
them  spelling,  catechisms,  moral  maxims  and  precepts,  and  what- 
ever else  is  to  be  committed  to  memory.  It  should,  however,  be 
attended  to,  that  every  thing  they  commit  to  memory  from  cate- 
chisms, hymns,  or  other  books,  should  be  previously  explained ; 
so  that  in  every  case,  if  possible,  they  may  acquire  the  ideas  con- 
tained  in  the  passages  they  are  to  repeat,  before  they  charge  their 
memories  with  the  vocables  by  which  they  are  expressed. 

The  Alphabet  is  taught  by  means  of  twenty-six  cards,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  letters,  on  each  of  which  is  engraved  a 
letter,  along  with  some  object  of  nature  or  art,  whose  name  begins 
with  that  letter.  Thus,  on  the  card  of  the  letter  A  is  engraved  an 
apple.  This  card  is  held  up  to  the  children,  who  name  the  letter 
and  the  object  depicted  beside  it.  A  variety  of  questions  is  then 
put  representing  the  nature,  form,  and  properties  of  the  apple,  and 
of  the  root,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &c.  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows ;  by  which  the  attention  oT  the  children  is  kept  alive,  cer- 
tain portions  of  useful  knowledge  communicated,  and  the  idea  of 
the  letter  more  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds.  On  the  card 
of  letter  C,  a  cow,  a  camel,  or  a  cat,  is  depicted ;  whidh  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  same  manner,  and  various  questions  put  respecting 
the  figure,  parts,  habits,  and  uses  of  either  of  these  animals :  and 
so  on  through  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  exhibition 
is  varied  as  much  as  possible,  and  practised  only  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  that  the  children  may  not  be  wearied  by  its  too 
frequent  repetition.  Another  plan  is  sometimes  adopted, — an  al- 
phabet, printed  in  large  letters,  both  Roman  and  Italic,  is  pasted 
on  a  board,  and  placed  against  the  wall ;  the  whole  class  then 
stands  around  it,  and  the  master  or  mistress  points  to  the  letters, 
desiring  the  children  in  a  body  to  pronounce  the  letter  to  which 
he  points.  In  spelling,  each  child  is  supplied  with  a  card  and  tin, 
on  which  certain  short  words  are  printed.  A  monitor  leads  the 
rest  in  the  followipg  manner :  "  C-h-a-i-r ;"  the  other  children 
immediately  follow :  and  when  they  have  spelled  one  word,  he 
repeats  another,  till  he  has  gone  through  all  the  words  on  the 
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i»rd.  For  the  purpose  of  (eacliiag  the  older  children  to  write  iha 
alphabet,  they  are  supplied  with  slatea,  on  which  the  whole  alpha- 
bet  la  engraved — gome  in  capital  letters,  and  others  in  text ;  the 
children  then  put  the  pencil  into  the  engraving,  and  work  it  round 
into  the  shape  of  the  letter,  which  they  can  scarcely  avoid  doing, 
as  the  pencil  will  keep  in  the  engraved  part.  In  this  way  ihey 
gradually  learn  both  to  form  the  letters  correctly,  and  to  read 
written  characters  and  sentences. 

The  properties  and  numbers,  and  the  fundamenlat  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  are  taught  by  Tarious  modes;  particularly  by  an  in- 
stcuraent  which  has  been  termed  the  Arithmtticoa,  or  Transposi- 
tion-frame. The  following  is  a  fTgure  and  description  of  the  use 
of  this  instrument,  taken  irom  Mr.  Wilderspin : — "  The  frame  is 
eixleen  inches  square,  and  made  of  wood:  twelve  wires  pass 
through  it  at  equal  distances ;  on  which  wires,  seventy-eight 
moveaUe  balls  are  to  be  placed,  beginning  with  one  on  llie  first, 
two  on  the  second,  thiea  on  the  third,  &c.  up  to  twelve."  By 
this  instrument  may  be  taught  "  the  first  principles  of  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.     It  is  used  as  follows — Move  one  of 


the  balls  to  a  part  of  the  frame  distinct  from  the  rest :  the  chil- 
dren will  then  repeat, '  There  it  is,  there  it  is.'  Apply  your  finger 
to  the  ball,  and  set  it  running  round :  the  children  will  immnli- 
Btely  change  from  saying,  ■  There  it  is,'  to  '  There  It  goes,  there 
it  goes.'  When  Ihey  have  repealed  ■  There  it  goes,'  long  enough 
to  impress  it  on  their  memory,  stop  the  ball :  the  children  will 
.  probably  say,  '  Now  it  stops,  now  it  slops.'     When  that  is  the 
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case,  move  another  ball  to  it,  and  then  explain  to  the  children  the 
difference  between  singular  and  plural,  desiring  them  to  call^out, 

*  There  they  are,  there  they  are ;  and  when  they  have  dond  that 
as  long  as  may  be  proper,  set  both  balls  moving,  and  it  is  likely 
they  will  call  out,  *  There  they  go,  there  they  go,'  &c.  &c.  By 
the  natural  position  of  the  balls  they  may  be  taught  to  begin  at  the 
first.  The  master,  raising  it  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  says,  *  What 
am  I  doing  V  Children  answer, '  Raising  the  ball  up  with  your 
band.'  Q.  *  Which  hand  ?'  A.  *  Left  hand.'  Then  the  master 
lets  the  ball  drop,  saying,  *  One,  on^'  Raise  the  two  balls,  and 
propose  questions  of  a  similar  tendency :  then  let  them  fall ;  the 
children  will  say,  '  Twice  one :'  raise  three,  and  let  them  fall  as 
before;  the  children  will  say,  'Three  times  one.'  Proceed  to 
raise  the  balls  on  each  remaining  wire,  so  that  they  may  say,  as 
the  balls  are  let  fall.  Four  times  one,  five  times  one,  six  times  one, 
seven  times  one,  eight  times  one,  nine  times  one,  ten  times  one, 
eleven  times  one,  twelve  timcs^one.  We  now  proceed  as  follows : 
1  and  2  are  8,  and  3  are  6,  and  4  are  10,  and  5  are  15,  and  6 
are  21,  and  7  are  28,  and  6  are  36,  and  9  are  45,  and  10  are  55, 
and  11  are  66,  and  12  are  78.  Subtraction  is  taught  by  this 
instrument  thus ; — ^Take  1  from  1 ,  nothing  remains,  moving  the 
first  ball,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame.  Then 
remove  one  from  the  second  wire,  and  say,  *  Take  1  from  2  ;'  the 
children  will  instantly  perceive  that  only  one  remains :  then  1 
from  3,  and  2  remain ;  1  from  4,  3  remain  ;  1  from  5,  4  remain, 
dec  Multiplication  is  taught  as  follows  :•— The  teacher  moves 
the  first  ball,  and  immediately  after  the  two  balls  on  the  second 
wire,  placing  them  underneath  the  first,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

*  Twice  one  are  two,'  which  the  children  will  readily  perceive. 
Nextj  remove  the  two  balls  on  the  second  wire  for  a  multiplier, 
and  then  remove  two  balls  on  the  third  wire,  placing  them  exactly 
under  the  first  two,  which  form  a  square,  and  then  say,  *  Twice 
two  are  four,'  which  every  child  will  discern  for  himself,  as  he 
plainly  perceives  there  are  no  more.  We  then  move  three  on  the 
third  wire,  and  place  three  from  the  fourth  wire  underneath  them, 
•*yiDg>  *  Twice  three  are  six.'  Remove  four  on  the  fourth  wire, 
and  four  on  the  fifth ;  place  them  as  before,  and  say, '  Twice  four 
are  eight :' "  and  so  on,  through  all  the  wires  and  balls. 

The  first  principles  of  arithmetic  are  also  taught,  by  means  of 
small  cubes.  The  children  are  formed  into  a  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  the  cubes  are  placed — one, 
two,  three,  or  four  at  a  time.  The  master  puts  down  three,  for  ex- 
ample, 'bmd  inquires  of  the  children  how  many  there  are ;  when 
they  naturally  call  out,  "  Throe."    He  puts  down  two  more ;  and 
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inquires  as  before,  "  How  many  are  three  and  two  V  tliey  answer, 
**  Five :"  and  ihus  goes  on  till  he  has  put  down  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  mxty.  In  a  similar  manoer  Subtraction  is  Uluslraled,  by 
placing,  for  example,  0  cubes  on  the  table,  and  saying,  "  Take  '6 
from  9,  how  many  will  remain  1"  and,  removing  5  cubes,  it  will 
be  seen  Ihat  4  remain,  Sm.  The  multiplicatioa  table,  the  pence 
tables,  the  tables  or  money,  tioae,  weights,  and  measures,  are 
taught  by  a  monitor  repealing  certain  portions  of  them  at  a  lime, 
and  being  immediately  followed  by  all  the  children  in  unison. 
Thus,  when  the  monitor  announces,  "7  times  9  are  56,"  or 
"Forty  pence  are  three  and  fourpence,"  the  children  in  a  body  re- 
peat the  same ;  and  in  a  short  lime  the  whole  of  these  tables  are 
impressed  upon  their  memories. 

The  leading  facts  of  Sacred  History  are  communicated  by 
means  of  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  and  by  a  variety  of  mi- 
nute descriptions  and  interrogatories.  The  more  interesting  facts 
of  Natural  History  are  exhibited  by  a  number  of  large  cards,  on 
which  are  pasted  engraved  represeaiations  of  rjuadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  ioaecls,  trees,  flowers,  and  similar  objects ;  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which  an  opportunity  is  taken  of  detailing  their  forms, 
n'ties,  and  uses,  and  any  anecdotes  that  may  occur  respecting 
Knowledge  is  also  communicated  in  relation  to  many 
common  and  useful  subjects,  by  presenting  before  them  real  ob- 
ject*, such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  tinfoil ;  a  piece  of  flax, 
thread,  raw  silk,  twisted  silk,  cotton,  linen,  gauze,  nankin,  ging- 
ham, siik  velvet,  dec,  describing  the  di&ren(  processes  connected 
with  their  manufacture,  and  teaching  the  children  how  to  recog- 
nise and  distinguish  such  substances.  But,  as  I  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  the  minute  details  connected  with  infant  schools, 
I  refer  those  who  wish  a  more  particular  account  of  these  institu- 
tions, to  Mr.  Wiiderspin's  excellent  treatise  on  "  Infant  Educa- 
tion, "  and  Mr.  Stow's  "  Moral  Training,"*  and  shall  conclude 
(his  article  by  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  advanlageM  which 
would  result  from  the  universal  establishment  of  such  seminaries. 

1.  The  establishment  of  infant  schools  in  every  region  of  the 
^lobe  would  increase,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  the  mass  of  useful 
information  among  mankind.  Three  or  four  years  of  the  most 
mportanl  period  of  human  life  have  hitlierto  been  suffered  to  pass 
nway  without  any  material  intellectual  improvement.  The  young, 
iodeed,  during  this  period,  acquired  various  fragments  or. useful 
knowledge,  in  spite  of  our  remissness  and  inattention ;  for  the 

*  "  Moiml  Training,  Infant  and  Juvenile,  ai  applicible  to  the  conilition  oT 
lbs  Population  or  luge  Towna.  By  David  Stow,  a  Director  of  the  Modal 
SdMoU.  (Bsagow.    fivcwd  Edition,  enlarged."    With  pUtae. 
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piinciple  of  curiosity  was  always  alive,  and  could  never  be  al- 
together suppressed,  wherever  objects  appeared  by  which  it  might 
be  roused  and  gratified.  But  we  never  thought  of  directing  their 
senses  and  mental  powers,  regularly  and  systematically,  to  the 
forms,  qualities,  uses,  and  characteristic  features,  of  surrounding 
objects,  as  if  such  things  had  been  beyond  the  range  of  their 
comprehension ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  tortured  their  me« 
mories  with  the  retention  of  sounds  and  sentences  with  which 
they  felt  disgusted,  and  which  they  could  not  understand.  But 
the  experiment  of  infant  schools  has  shown,  (and,  if  we  had  not 
acted  like  fools  in  the  business  of  education,  it  might  long  ago 
have  been  demonstrated,)  that  children  from  the  age  of  three  to 
six  years  are  capable  of  acquiring  far  more  of  what  may  properly 
be  denominated  knowledge^  than  what  had  been  acquired  by  our 
usual  insipid  modes  of  instruction  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen* 
And,  what  is  wprthy  of  particular  attention,  this  knowledge  has 
been  acquired,  not  only  without  "  stripes  and  imprisonment,'^  but 
with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  the  young.  If  the  world,  therefore,  is  ever  to  be  thoroughly 
enlightened,  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  present  happiness 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  mcmkind,  and  if  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  is  *^  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,"  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  universal  establishment  of  infant 
schools,  on  the  most  judicious  and  expansive  plans,  in  every  na- 
tion under  heaven. 

2.  It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  knowledge  actually  acquired, 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  but  the  intellectual  habits  formed 
during  its  acquisition,  which  render  such  instructions  of  immense 
importance.  For  want  of  these  habits  being  formed  in  early  life, 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  have  "  eyes,  but  see 
not— ears,  but  hear  not,"  and  consequently  "do  not  understand ;" 
they  know  neither  the  proper  use  of  their  sensitive  organs,  nor 
are  qualified  to  deduce  proper  conclusions  from  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  directed ;  but  pass  through  life  with- 
ouf  any  rational  application  of  the  senses  and  faculties  with 
which  they  are  furnished.  Is  there  one  out  of  ten  that  has  ascer- 
tained, from  his  own  observations,  that  the  starry  heavens  per- 
form an  apparent  revolution  round  the  earth  every  twenty. four 
hours,  around  a  certain  fixed  point  called  the  pole?  Is  there  one 
out  of  twenty  that  can  tell  at  what  seasons  of  the  year  the  new 
moon  will  appear  at  a  high  elevation  above  the  horizon,  and  when 
the  full  moon  will  appear  high  or  low?  And  yet  these  facts  may 
be  ascertained,  without  the  least  difiiculty,  by  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  vision  to  this  respective  objects,  combined 
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with  a  desire  to  know  the  results ; — Id  the  firal  case,  the  object 
may  be  determined  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  within  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  sixty 
or  seventy  years  have  passed  away,  in  the  case  of  thouaanda  and 
ifiiUions  of  those  who  are  denominated  r^tiottat  beings,  without 
their  knowing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  same  position 
might  be  illustrated  in  thousands  of  similar  instances,  where  the 
grossest  ignorance  prevails  in  relation  to  multitudes  of  objects, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  rational  use  of  the  sensitive 
o^ana  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  Now,  in  infant 
acboois,  children  are  trained  to  a  proper  application  of  their  sensi- 
'  live  powers — presented  with  suitable  objects  on  which  they  may 
be  exercised,  and  taught  to  deduce  from  them  useful  tniths,  with 
their  practical  applications.  These  intellectual  habits  being  formed* 
in  early  life,  will  naturally  be  brought  into  more  vigorous  and 
extensive  exercise  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  they  may  accumulate,  both 
in  the  present  life  and  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  Such 
habits  being  formed  and  continually  exercised,  a  relith  for  know>' 
ledge,  and  activity  of  mind,  are  produced,  which  will  facililale 
all  their  subsequent  acquisitions,  and  render  them  interesting  and 
detighlful ;  so  that,  in  whatever  stations  in  society  they  may 
afterwards  be  placed,  they  will  be  distinguished  as  men  of  wis> 
dom  and  intelligence— promde'l  tkeir  tubtequtTti  education  be 
conducted  on  the  tatne  rational  principles. 

3.  What  is  of  still  greater  importance, — in  these  schools  the 
foundationi  are  laid  of  miral  attd  reUgiout  habits.  It  has 
been  the  practice  hitherto,  in  iDfant  schools — a  practice  which  I 
trust  will  never  be  abolished — that  the  children  have  their  minds 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  Omnipresent  Being,  who  continual- 
ly supports  them,  and  to  whom  thc^  are  amenable  for  all  their 
actions  —  that  their  exercises  are  uniformly  commenced  with 
prayer,  and  with  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Creator  and  Redeemer 
of  men — that  the  leading  facts  of  Revelation  are  detailed  in  the 
most  simple  end  interesting  manner,  and  its  moral  precepts  en- 
forced in  at!  their  associations  with  each  other — that  the  principles 
01*  traud,  dishonesty,  deceit,  hatred  and  malignity,  wherever  they 
appear,  are  strictly  checked  and  counteracted,  and  the  practice  of 
lore,  kindness,  honesty,  justice  and  truth,  enforced  and  exempli- 
fied. Now,  such  tniths  inculcated,  and  such  practices  enforced 
■od  exemplified,  for  several  years,  when  the  mind  is  susceptible 
of  every  impression,  and  of  being  moulded  into  any  habit,  must 
lie  of  immense  importance  in  a  moral  point  of  view — and  if  such 
teminariea  wer*  universally  estabiiabed,  conducted  on  liberal  and 
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judicious  plans,  aftd  succeeded  by  seminaries  of  a  higher  order, 
conducted  on  similar  moral  principles — society  would  soon  as- 
sume a  new  roordi  aspect,  wickedness  and  debauchery  would  be 
banished  from  our  streets,  thefts  and  robberies  would  gradually 
be  diminished,  brawlings,  contentions  and  execrations  would  cease, 
and  harmony  and  good-will  be  introduced  into  the  schemes  and 
associations  of  mankind. 

It  is  an  injunction  inculcated  by  the  highest  authority,  **  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.^'*  The  last  part  of  this  sentence  contains  a 
most  important  truth,  stated  without  the  least  exception  or  modi- 
fication. The  interpretation  generally  given  of  it  by  divines  is, 
'*He  will  not  ordinarily  depart  from  it."  But  what  warrant 
have  we  thus  to  limit  and  modify  the  dictates  of  inspiration  ?  Let 
the  declaration  be  viewed  as  a  universal  and  eternal  truth,  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  will  be,  <*  Has  ever  a  child  hitherto,  in 
all  points  of  view,  intellectually  and  morally,  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  he  should  go?''  If  so,  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  decla- 
ration in  this  passage  <was  fully  realized  in  such  a  case.  Much 
has  been  said  respecting  the  children  of  pious  parents  turning 
aside  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  in  their  riper  y^rs.  But  the 
fact  to  be  determined  is.  Have  such  parents  trained  up  their 
children  in  a  rational,  judicious,  and  benevolent  manner  ?  I  have 
seen  persons  piously  deposed,  and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
train  up  their  children  as  foolishly  and  injudiciously  as  those  who 
made  no  profession  of  religion,  and  even  with  less  wisdom  and 
discretion.  Not  that  they  intended  to  train  their  ofispring  in  any 
bad  principles  and  practices,  but  that  they  were  either  ignorant 
of  the  true  mode  of  training  children,  or  had  imbibed  false  max- 
ims, or  indulged  a  foolish  fondness,  or  had  neglected  to  bring 
their  children  under  a  judicious  control,  or  had  humoured  their 
whims  and  pampered  their  appetites,  or  were  placed  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  over  which  they  had 
little  control.  Even  in  attempting  to  teach  their  children  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  their  plans  have  been  calculated  rather  to 
excite  disgust  at  religion,  than  to  allure  their  heartsr  to  the  prac- 
tice of  its  heavenly  precepts.  What  else  could  be  expected, 
when  children,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  confined  to  a  corner,  con- 
ning memorial  tasks,  committing  to  memory  catechisms.  Psalms, 
and  chapters  from  their  tattered  New  Testaments,  of  which  they 
understood  not  a  single  sentence— and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  their  usual  sensitive  enjoyments,  and,  doubtless,  exclaiming  in 
their  hearts,  "  O  what  a  weariness  is  it !  when  will  the  Sabbath 
be  over  V^ — just  as  if  religion  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  tech 


nical  terms,  sounds  and  sentences,  aoi  mctaphysicnl  dogmas, 
la  this  the  wRy  to  ioduce  the  young  to  love  God,  "to  call  hia 
Sabbaths  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourobleT"  or  ia 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  thi» 
way  have  sometimes  struck  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  restraints 
of  religion  to  the  ways  of  sin  and  folly  i  If  the  whole  train  of 
education  through  which  such  children  passed,  from  the  first  year 
of  their  existence  to  the  period  when  they  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  were  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should, 
doubtless,  be  enabled  to  account  for  all  such  moral  aberrations, 
and  to  trace  the  intimate  connection  botween  cause  and  efiecL 

I  have  thrown  out  these  remarks  fo^  the  purpose  of  showing, 
that  if  public  and  domestic  education  be  conducted  with  judgment 
and  piety,  if  children  be  trained  in  infant  schools  and  other  semi- 
naries in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  habits  of  piety  and  moral 
order, — we  have  the  surest  grounds  for  cMicluding,  that,  when 
arrived  at  mature  age,  they  will  become  intelligent  and  useful 
members  both  ofChristian  and  of  civil  society,  and  that  our 
Brraogetnents  and  labours  in  these  respects  "  shall  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Ijord-"  The  dictates  of  Inapimtion  on  this  point  are  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  and  are  corrobo- 
rated by  universal  experience.  Almost  every  person  feels  that 
early  impressions  are  the  most  vivid  and  ihe  most  lasting ;  and  it 
is  a  fact,  that,  according  to  the  bent  which  the  habtta,  dispositions, 
and  conduct  of  tho  young  teeeive,  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  their  existence,  such  will  it  generally  remain,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  during  the  future  periods  of  their  lives. 
Hence  the  difficulties — in  many  cases  insurmountable — which 
must  be  encountered,  in  order  to  counteract  the  habits  and  vicious 
propensities  acquired  during  this  early  period ;  and  hence  tha 
comparative  ease  with  which  children  may  be  trained  to  intelli- 
gence and  moral  habits,  when  they  are  committed,  at' a  very 
early  age,  to  the  care  of  a  judicious  and  intelligent  teacher  of  an 
infant  school.* 

*  Ai  an  illnitrmtion  of  lti>  moral  and  intdlectiul  efiecti  of  infant  teHch- 
tng,  1  nibjoin  the  following ciunplei,  taken  from  Mr.  Wildenpin'i  "Infant 
Education,"  u  whit  occurred  in  Ihe  courae  of  hia  own  experience  : — 

1,  The  Whiith.  "  Many  of  Ihe  children  were  in  the  haliit  of  hringing 
ntarblea,  tope,  irliistlea,  and  other  toy),  to  the  achool,  wlj^h  often  eauiad 
inac}i  diituitiaDce  :  I  tbnnd.lt  necesaaiy  to  fortad  the  children  from  bringing 
an*  thing  of  Ae  kind.  After  giriiig  notice  two  or  three  limca  in  the  achool, 
I  told  tliem,  that  if  any  of  tbem  brought  such  ttungs.  Ihsy  would  be  taken 
from  tbem.  In  conKqiience,  Hvoral  thing*  fell  into  my  tunde,  whkh  I  did 
not  slwaya  think  of  relumii^ ;  and  among  other  thinga,  a  nhiitle  from  ■ 
Utile  boy.    The  child  aaked  me  for  it  <u  lie  <*•■  going  b«me,  but  haiinf 
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4.  Infant  schools  are  calculated  to  re»cue  thousands  of  ckiU 
drenfrom  the  pernicious  ii^uence  of  ignorant  and  immoral  pa- 

•everal  Tisitora  at  the  time,  I  put  the  child  off,  tolling  him  not  to  plague  me, 
and  he  went  home.  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  altogether,  but  it 
appears  the  child  did  not ;  for  some  time  after,  while  I  was  lecturing  the 
diildren  upon  the  necessity  of  telling  truth,  and  on  the  wickedness  of  steal- 
ing, the  little  fellow  approached  me,  and  said,  *  Piease,  nr,  you  itole  my 
vJdttie.*  '  Stole  your  whistle,'  said  I,  <  did  I  not  give  it  you  again  V  *  No, 
teacher ;  I  asked  you  for  it,  and  you  would  not  give  it  to  me.*  J  stood  self- 
convicted,  being  accused  in  the  middle  of  my  lecture,  before  all  the  children, 
and  leaHy  at  a  loss  to  know  what  excuse  to  make,  for  I  had  mislaid  the 
whistle,  and  could  not  return  it  to  the  chikt  I  immediately  gave  the  child 
a  halfpenny,  and  said  all  I  could  to^penuade  the  children  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  keep  it. — ^This  trifling  mistake  of  mine  did  more  harm  than 
I  was  able  to  repair  for  some  time ;  for  if  we  wish  to  teach  children  to  be 
honest,  we  should  never  take  any  thing  from  them  without  returning  it 
again." — ^This  story  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  teach  fay  example  as  well 
as  precept-^-and  that  children  have  a  clear  perception  of  any  discrepancy 
that  may  take  plaoe  in  this  respect. 

8.  The  boy  and  ike  eeng.  *'  One  day  while  I  was  walking  in  the  play- 
ground, I  saw  at  one  end  of  it  about  twenty  children,  apparently  arguing  a 
subject,  pro  and  con.  From  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  orators,  I  judged 
it  was  about  something  which  appeared  to  them  of  considerable  importance. 
I  wished  to  know  the  subject  of  debate,  but  was  satisfied  that  if  I  approach- 
ed the  children  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  matter  altogether.  Some  of  the 
fay-standers  saw  me  looking  very  attentively  at  the  principal  actor ;  and,  as 
I  suppose,  suggested  to  the  party  the  (Hropriety  of  retiring  to  some  other 
spot;  lor  immediately  they  all  retired  behind  a  partition,  which  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  distinctly  hearing  all  that  passed,  without  being  observed 
by  them.  I  soon  found  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  a  ton^.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  children  had  brought  a  song  to  the  school,  which  some  of 
the  monitors  had  read,  and  having  decided  that  it  was  an  improper  thing 
lor  the  child  to  have  in  his  possesnon,  one  of  them  had  taken  it  from  the 
pwner,  and  destroyed  it;  the  aggrieved  party  had  complained  to  some  of 
the  other  children,  who  said  that  it  was  thieving  for  one  child  to  take  any 
thing  from  another  child  without  his  consent  The  boy,  nettled  at  being 
ealled  a  thie^  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he,  as  a  monitor,  had  a  right 
to  take  away  from  any  of  his  class  any  thing  that  was  calculated  to  do  them 
harm ;  and  was,  it  seems,  backed  in  this  opinion  by  many  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  no  such  right  existed ;  and  it  was  doubi- 
lul  to  me,  for  a  considerable  time,  on  which  side  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment lay.  At  last,  one  of  the  children  observed  to  the  following  effisct : 
*  Yon  should  have  taken  it  to  mooter,  because  he  would  know  if  it  was  bad 
better  tfian  you.'  This  was  a  convincing  argument,  and  to  ray  g^eat  de- 
light the  boy  replied-^  How  much  did  the  song  cost  V  The  reply  was,  *  A 
halfpenny.'  '  Here,  then,  take  it,'  says  t])a  child,  *  I  had  ons  given  me  to- 
day ;  so  now  remember  I  have  paid  you  for  it ;  but  if  you  bring  any  more 
songs  to  school,  I  will  tell  master.'  This  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction 
to  the  whole  party,  who  immediately  dispersed  to  their  several  amusements. 
A  straggle  liln  this  between  the  principles  of  duty  and  honeoty,  among  chil- 
dren so  very  young,  exemplifies,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  immense  advantage 
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renis,  and  to  prevent  mo»t  of  t\o»e  crimes  which  injure  the  peace 
and  protperilg  of  locietg.  The  immoral  principlfis  and  vicioua 
habits  in  which  multitudes  of  children  arc  trained  under  the  do- 
mestic roof,  not  only  lay  the  foundation  ofibeir  own  unhappiness 
and  ruin,  hut  are  productive  of  many  poata  and  nuisances  to 
general  society.  In  cities  and  populous  towns,  this  fact  is  too 
frequently  realized.  Many  children  are  trained  up,  even  hy  their 
parents,  to  habits  of  pilfering,  which  ihey  sometimes  leam  to 

of  ear);  iiutruction." — Hera  we  have  a  spediiuui,  in  the  ease  of  ittj  young 

chiJdren,  of  uiu  diwrimination  in  ngtnl  to  the  [sindpleg  of  moral  recdtaile 
and  of  rtataaing,  wtiicli  would  have  done  no  dlKredit  In  an  aisembly  of 

3.  Infant  critic:  "  Having  diacouraed  one  day  on  the  diflerence  be- 
tween iaoBceles  and  icidene  trianglei,  I  observed  lluU  an  acute  inoscelea  tri- 
tngle  lud  all  ill  inglea  acute  ;  and  proceeded  to  obeerve  that  a  light-angled 
BCaleno  triangle  had  all  ita  angle*  acute.  The  children  immediBtely  began 
to  iBUgh.  fur  which  I  nns  at  a  lou  to  account,  and  told  them  of  the  impro- 
priely  of  laughing  at  me.  One  of  the  children  immediately  replied,  ■  Pleoae, 
air,  do  you  know  what  we  were  UughingatV  I  replied  in  the  negatita. 
'  Theii,  air,'  aaya  the  boy, '  I  will  (ell  you.  Pleaae,  sir,  jou  have  mode  a 
blunder.'  I,  thinking  I  had  not,  proceeded  to  defend  myself,  when  (he  chil- 
dren replied,  'Pleaie,  ur,  you  convict  yourself.'  I  repiieU,  'How  so!' 
'  Why,'  aay  tbe  children,  'you  said  a  ri^l-sngled  triangle  had  one  light 
angle,  and  that  all  ila  angles  are  acute.  If  it  ha*  one  right  angle,  how  can 
■II  ils  angles  be  acute  V  I  soon  perceived  that  the  children  were  right,  and 
th^l  I  wu  wrong. — At  another  time,  when  lecturing  the  children  on  the 
aubjecl  of  cruelly  to  animals,  one  of  the  li[(le  children  observed,  '  Please, 
air.  my  big  brother  cB(chea  the  poor  flies,  anil  then  sticks  a  pin  through  them, 
and  makes  them  draw  the  pin  along  the  table.'  This  afibnled  me  an  excel 
lent  opportunity  of  appealing  to  their  feelings  on  the  enormity  of  this  of. 
fence;  and,  among  other  things,  I  observed,  that  if  a  poor  fly  had  been  fitt- 
ed with  powera  of  speech  like  their  own,  it  probably  would  have  eiclainw4, 
■whie  lUad,  aa  follows  ; — '  You  naughty  cluld,  how  can  you  think  of  tor- 
turing me  so  1  Is  there  not  tooqi  enough  in  the  worlcl  for  you  and  me  * 
Did  1  ever  do  you  any  barm  T  Does  it  do  you  any  good  to  put  me  to  auch 
harm  \  How  would  you  like  a  man  lo  run  a  piece  of  wire  through  yooT 
body,  and  make  you  draw  thingi  about!  Would  you  not  cry  at  the  pBinr 
Ik.  Having  finished,  one  of  (he  ebiklren  raplied.''Uow  can  any  thing 
^leak  if  it  is  dead  T'  'Why,'  said  I,  'supposing  it  could  speak.'  *Yuu 
meant  (o  say,  sir,  di/ing,  instead  of  dead.' — In  this  case  I  purpoeely  miiuaed 
a  word,  and  tbe  children,  delected  it" — Here  we  have  another  instance  of 
tbe  nice  discrimination  of  which  children  an  capable,  and  of  the  gri^t  im- 
portance at  their  being  taught  to  think — one  of  the  moat  important  part*  of 
educalion,  which  has  been  so  lOng  overlooked.  In  consequence  of  Ava 
having  acquired  the  elements  of  thought,  they  were  eitabled,  in  the  one 
case,  to  refute  the  assertion  of  their  teadier,  by  a  conclusiTe  ar^menl ;  and, 
in  the  other,  to  detect  Uie  mlstj^lication  of  ■  term.  A  whole  eommuniiy 
taught  lo  think  and  reaaon,  would  be  the  means  of  jveventing  numeroua 
•libi  •nd  of  inlKNliiciiig  innumenddo  bteanngs  into  the  aodal  state. 
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praGtise  with  the  utmost  ctmning  %nd  expertness,  without  the  !east 
sense  of  mocal  delinquency.  It  was  estimated,  that  in  the  year 
1819,  in  the  city  of  London  alone,  the  number  of  boys  who  pro- 
cured the  greater  part  of  their  subsistence  by  picking  pockets, 
and  thieving  in  every  possible  form,  amounted  to  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred!  One  man  had  forty  boys  in  training  to  steal 
and  pick  pockets,  who  were  paid  for  their  exertions  with  a  part 
of  the  plunder ;  and  a  woman  who  had  entrapped  eight  or  ten 
children  from  their  parents,  had  them  trained  up  and  sent  out  in 
every  direction  for  the  purpose  of  thieving,  till  she  was  happily 
detected.  Such  children,  in  all  probability,  were  chiefly  procured 
from  the  families  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious ;  and  when  a 
habit  of  pilfering  is  early  indulged,  it  not  only  leads  to  the  prac- 
tice of  falsehood,  cunning  and  deceit,  in  all  their  diversified  forms, 
but  entirely  blunts  (he  moral  sense,  and  leads  to  the  commission 
of  almost  every  other  crime.  It  b  no  uncommon  thing  to  observe 
in  the  police  reports  of  London,  accounts  of  boys,  and  even  girls, 
of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  beinff  apprehended  for  the  oflences 
of  pocket-picking,  shop-UfUng,  strippmg  children  of  their  clothes  and 
ornaments,  and  similar  depredations  committed  with  all  the  ex- 
pertness  of  an  experienced  delinquent.  And,  if  such  mental  ac- 
tivities are  so  early  displayed  in  the  arts  of  wickedness,  how  im- 
portant must  it  be  to  bend  the  active  powers  of  the  young  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  how  many  uaefiil  energies  might  we  soon 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world !  For,  not- 
withstiEUiding  the  depravity,  of  human  nature,  children  may  be 
trained  to  exert  their  skill  and  activities  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  in  the  arts  of  mischief,  if  the  same  care  and  ingenuity  be 
employed  in  their  instructk>n. — ^Now,  infant  schools  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  promote  in  children  habits  of  virtuous  activity. 
They  are  taught  to  think  and  reason,  and  to  apply  the  rules  of 
Chnstianity  to  their  actions  and  social  intercourses  with  each 
other— are  instructed  in  the  evil  of  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and 
other  vkses ;  and  some  of  them  who  had  previously  been  addicted 
to  these  vices  have  heesa  effectually  cured  of  such  evil  propensi- 
ties. Not  only  so,  but  the  sentiments  and  habits  they  have  car- 
ried home  to  their  parents  have  sometimes  been  the  means  of 
arousing  them  to  consideration,  and  turning  them  *'  from  the  error 
of  their  ways."  And,  although  infant  schools  were  established 
ibr  no  other  purpose  than  prevention  of  crimes,  it  would  save  to 
the  public  ten  times  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred  in  their 
erection  and  superintendence ;  for,  in  large  cities,  such  young  de- 
linquents  as  I  bAve  now  alluded  to,  refi;ularly  supply  the  place  of 
the  hundreds  of  old  and  experienced  thieniB  that  are  yearly  con- 
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victed  and  traiuported  to  BDotter  country ;  end  the  expense  sb 
tending  the  coDviction  uid  truisporbitioa  of  one  delinquent,  ii 
Hometimca  more  than  would  suffice  for  Um  erectioB  of  an  estab* 
lishmeot  for  the  instruction  of  a  hundred  ohiidren. 

A.  In  infant  schools,  toeiai  habiti  and  fetUttgt  may  be  ealH' 
wUed  witk  mfetg  and  with  pleamire  by  lite  young,  \a  nrast  other 
drcustutances  the  socinl  inlercourae  of  the  youog  is  attended  with 
a  certain  degree  of  danger,  from  the  inftuence  of  malignant  pas- 
sions and  vidoua  propensities  which  too  fieqiently  appear  in  the 
laoguftge  and  conduct  of  their  companions.  "  Bvil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manoers;"  so  that  the  siiads,  even  of  those 
who  aie  trained  with  pious  care  under  the  domestic  loof,  are  In 
danger  of  being  tainted  with  vies,  wbeo  allowed  to  indulge  in 

[iromtscuous  intercourse  with  their  fellows.  Bat  in  inlant  estab- 
ishmenls,  they  ore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  under  the 
inspection  of  thdr  teachers,  both  in  school  and  at  play-hours, 
where  nothing  immoral  is  sufibred  to  make  its  appearance  j  and 
the  ezarcises  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  objects  exhibited  to 
their  view,  the  mutual  conversations  in  which  Ibey  engage,  and 
the  amusements  in  which  [hey  indulge,  form  so  many  delightful 
asnoctatkins,  equally  conducive  to  mental  improvement  and  sensi- 
tive enjoyment,  which  will  afterwards  be  recollected  with  a  high 
degree  of  pleawre. 

6.  The  establishment  of  infant  schools  in  iteaiken  land;  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable,  will,  I  coocdve,  he  the  mo*t  efficient  mtana 
0^  vndermiinng  the  fabric  tf  Pagan  svpenlition  and  idolatrg, 
and  of  eanvtrting  vnenUghtmed  nationt  lo  the  futb  and  prac- 
tice qfow  holg  rtligiom.  When  we  would  instruct  adults  in  any 
thing  t^which  they  have  been  unaccustomed,  we  find  the  attempt 
extremely  difficult,  and  frequently  abortive,  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  influence  of  long-established  habits.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  attempt  to  expound  the  truths  of  Cfaristianity  to  the  heathen, 
and  enforce  (hem  on  their  attention,  we  eneouoter  innumcmble 
difficulties,  aii^ng  from  precooc«ved  opinions,  inveterate  habits, 
long-established  customs,  ancient  traditions,  the  laws  and  usages 
of  their  forefathers,  the  opinions  of  Aeir  superiors,  and  their 
ignonnca  of  the  fundamental  prindples  of  Intimate  reasoning; 
so  that  comparatively  few  of  the  adult  heathen  have  been  tho> 
TDughly  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  missioaary  enterprises  which  have  been  carried  forward 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  But  if  infant  schools  wore  extensively 
establisbed,  in  all  those  regions  which  are  the  sc^ne  of  missionary 
operations,  we  should  have  thousands  of  lAinds  prepared  fbr  the 
reception  of  Divine  trMh,  having  actually  imbibed  a  portion  of  the 
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spiril  of  ChrirttBDity,  and  being  unfettered  by  iboM  beolheDish 
prejudices  and  halnts  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Every  inrtuit 
achool,  and  every  schod  of  instruction  condtioted  on  the  same 
principles,  at  which  they  might  subsequently  attend,  would  become 
a  aeminary  for  Chmtianity;  and  we  might,  on  good  grounds, 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  greater  part  of  the  etiildren  trained  up 
in  such  seminaries,  when  the  truths  and  foundations  of  religion 
were  mora  fully  exhibited  lo  them,  would  nllimalelT  make  a  pro- 
fession of  adherence  to  its  cause  and  interests,  and  regulate  their 
conduct  by  its  holy  requisitions.  In  this  case,  instead  of  a  few 
insulated  individuals  occasionally  embracing  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  frequently  hear  (to  use  tte  language  of  Scrip- 
ture) of  "  nations  being  bom  at  once,  and  a  people  aa  in  one  day." 
For,  the  young  (hua  instructed,  when  arrived  at  youth  and  man- 
hood, would  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  on  tbeir  fathers,  mo- 
thers, friends,  and  relatives,  and  on  all  around  Utetn — while  their 
own  minds  have  been  brought  under  the  most  salutary  influence, 
being  pre-oocupied  with  those  truths  and  habits  which  will  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contamination  of  the  hesthcoish  practices 
which  prevail  around  them. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  learn,  that  in  the  radest  |K>rtion 
of  the  pa^an  world,  (namely,  in  the  i^ions  of  Southern  Africa,) 
such  institutions  have  been  recently  established,  and  be^i  accom- 
panied with  many  beaeficiBlefiecls.  Mr.  Buchanan,  snperiutendent 
of  tbe  mfaat  school  at  Cape  Town,  daring  the  year  1832,  estab- 
lisbed  and  m-orgaDixed  a  aomber  of  these  iiurtitutioDS,  at  Cale- 
doD,  Pacaltsdoi^,  Hankey,  Bethelsdorp,  Port  Elizabeth,  Theopolis, 
Philipston,  Bu&lo  Rirer,  and  other  plaoas;  and,  though  the 
returns  of  scholars  are  not  complete,  they  amount  to  about  600  chil> 
dren.  After  the  school  in  Theopolis  had  been  established  only 
•ix  months,  tbe  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  amounted 
to  from  110  to  120.  Many  of  tbe  children  were  capaUe  of  giv- 
ing eSect  to  the  monitory  system,  and  their  conduct  Is  described 
as  cheerful,  gentle,  and  compliant,  althoogh  but  a  few  months 
before  they  were  moatoftbem  "in  a  state  of  nature. "  The  infant 
achool  al  Bethelsdorp  was  re-established,  nnder  the  care  of  a  native 
female.  About  two  years  ago  it  was  discontinued,  after  having  been 
carried  on  for  six  months.  The  advantagea,  however,  whidi  the 
children  had  derived  during  that  short  p^iod,  were  evinced,  not- 
withstanding the  interval  which  bad  elapaed,  by  the  superiority 
of  manner  and  Intel ligeoce  which  tbey  appeared  to  Mr.Bitcbanan 
lo  possess  over  tbe  uninstructed  children  of  other  Mations.  They 
bod  been  accustonKd,  after  the  school  was  discontinued,  to  amem- 
ble  in  groupa,  and  repeat  tor  their  amuserru^nt  tbe  lessons  and 
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hymns  tbey  had  learned  at  the  ochool.  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  a 
former  occasion,  assUted  in  opening  and  oi^nizing  a  school  at 
Caltdon.  On  his  late  visit,  tie  perceived  a  marked  improvement 
ir.  (he  dress  and  perBonal  cleanliness  of  the  children.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school,  out  of  thirty  pupils,  Ivfo  only  had  noy 
other  covering  than  aheep-akins,  and  many  were  unclothea. 
When  he  last  look  his  leave  of  tbein,  they  were  all  dressed  like 
other  children,  and  many  of  them  with  considerable  neatness.  It 
was  apparent,  that  the  children  had  acquired  some  sense  of  the 
propriety  of  dress  and  personal  cleanliness,  from  their  manner 
during  the  repetition  of  the  lesson,  "  To  put  my  clotku  on  neat 
and  tight,  aiii  te  my  imndM  and  face  are  clean  ;"  and  it  was 
equally  obvious  that  their  parents  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
the  ioHtitution,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  them  having  voluntarily 
requested  to  be  allowed  gratuitously  to  clean  out  the  school-room 
alternately,  and  of  their  having  continued  regularly  to  perform 
that  service.  The  inhabitants  of  many  other  villages  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  the  introduction  of  infant  schools  among 
themselves— offered  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose  the  best  house 
they  had,  and  promised,  fthen  their  lands  shall  be  measured  out 
to  them,  to  erect  a  proper  building  at  their  joint  expense.  In 
several  of  the  villages  they  had  placed  their  children  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  one  of  their  own  number,  till  a  better 
teacher  could  be  procured.  Mr.  Buchanan  led  at  Philipston  Buf- 
ficienl  apparatus  and  lessons  for  the  establishment  of  twelve 
schools — arrangements  were  in  progress  for  their  commencement 
-r-and  six  youtig  persons  were  attending  the  schools,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  becoming  teachers.* 

Such  are  the  auspicious  beginnings  of  inftnt  education  in  bea. 
then  lands,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  its  introduction  is  hailed 
by  the  adult  population.  While  many  of  them  are  unaware  of 
the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  a  reception  of  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  they  are  attracted  by  the  beautiful  arrangements  and 
exercises  of  infant  establishments,  and  at  once  perceive  their 
beneficial  tendency  and  effects  on  the  objects  of  their  affection; 
and  as  their  children  advance  in  the  accomplishments  they  acquire 
at  these  seminaries,  they  will  every  day  become  more  inlerestmg 
and  delightful  in  their  eyes ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose, 
that  the  knowledge  and  habits  acquired  by  the  children  will  be 
the  means  of  enlightening  the  understandings  and  polishing  the 
manners  of  their  parents.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  every  missionary,  to  whatever  part  of  the  heathen 
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world  be  is  destined,  to  establish,  as  far  as  practicable,  seminaries 
fi>r  the  development  and  instruction  of  infant  minds ;  and  every 
(aeiKty  for  this  purpose  should  be  afforded  him  by  the  Society 
under  whose  auspices  he  goes  forth  to  evangelize  the  nations. 

7.  Infknt  schools  ought  to  be  univertally  established, /or  all 
elaueiy  and  in  everp  country  of  ike  civilixed  world.  It  is  an 
opinion  which  still  too  much  prevails,  that  such  establishments 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  But  this  is  a  gross  tniseoncepHon  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  infant  institutions,  and  a  very  dangerous  mistake. 
These  schools  are  adapted  no  less  for  the  improvement  of  the 
higher,  than  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community ;  and,  unless  they 
be  soon  adopted  by  the  superior  classes,  the  lower  ranks  may 
soon  advance  before  them,  both  in  point  of  intelligence  and  of 
moral  decorum.  For,  in  many  of  the  families  of  the  higher 
nmks,  immoral  maxims  are  inculcated  and  acted  upon,  and  ipatiy 
foolish  and  wayward  passions  indulged,  as  well  as  in  the  families 
of  their  inferiors ;  and,  although  the  manners  of  their  children 
reoeive  a  superficial  polish  superior  to  others,  their  moral  disposi- 
tions ate  but  little  more  improved,  and  they  possess  nearly  as  lit- 
tle of  what  may  be  termed  useful  knowledge,  as  the  great  body 
of  the  lower  ranks  around  them.  Till  the  families  of  all  classes 
feel  the  influence  of  the  instructions  and  habits  acquired  at  such 
institutions,  the  world  will  never  be  thoroughly  regenerated.  In 
the  meantime,  if  the  higher  classes  feel  averto  that  their  children 
aheuhi  associate  with  those  of  an  inferior  grade,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  establish  infant  seminaries  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. But  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that,  in  this  country,  scarcely 
any  schools  of  this  description  have  yet  been  established.  There 
ought,  however,  to  be  no  objections  to  children  of  different  ranks 
associating  together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  unless  in  those 
cases  where  children  are  ieuxnistomed  to  dirty  habits,  or  where 
they,  may  be  expo^  to  infectious  diseases.  In  the  Northen 
States  of  America,  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world, 
children  of  all  ranks  are  taught  in  the  same  seminaries,  without 
any  artificial  distinctions ; — all  are  nearly  equally  enlightened  and 
improved,  and  society,  in  its  several  departments,  moves  on  with 
tbe  greatest  harmony. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  teaching  the  children  to  read  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mahd  objects  of  infant  schools.  Many  parents  are  still 
so  ignorant  and  foolish,  as  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  such 
spools,  merely  by  the  progress  they  conceive  their  childi-en  nave 
uttmued  in  die  lift  of  r^dif^.    Thej  are  unqualified  for  appre. 

11* 
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ciating  irdtlleetval  instruction  and  moral  hsbils,  kikI  havfl  no 
higher  ideas  of  the  progress  of  education,  than  what  arise  Tram 
the  ciicumatoiice  of  their  children  being  translerred  froni  one  boc^ 
to  snotber ;  and  hence,  they  frequently  complain,  that  their  chil- 
dren ore  learning  nothing,  because  no  taiki  are  asaigned  them, 
and  no  books  put  into  their  hands.  But,  it  ought  to  be  geaenlly 
understood,  that  the  art  of  reading  is  not  the  main  object  of  atten- 
tion  ID  such  seminaries,  and  that  they  would  be  of  incalculabla 
importance,  even  although  the  children  were  unable  to  reo^iae 
a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  At  the  same  time,  the  koowledgs 
of  the  letters  and  elementary  sounds,  and  the  art  of  spelling  and 
reeding,  are  acquired  in  these  schools — almost  in  the  way  of 
an  amusement — with  more  facility  and  [Measure  than  on  any 
plana  formerly  adopted. 

-  In  throwing  out  the  above  remarks,  I  have  oil  along  token  for 
granted  that  infant  schools  are  conducted  by  men  of  prudence  and 
intelligence.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  insuring  the  benefici^  ejects 
of  these  iostituiiona,  that  tlie  individuals  who  superintend  them 
have  been  instructed  in  the  mode  of  conducting  their  mechanical 
arrangements.  They  ought  to  be  persons  of  good  sense,  of  bene- 
volent dispositions,  having  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  of  an  easy,  communicative  turn,  and 
potteiud  of  all  that  kaotcledge  of  hittori/,  art,  and  icienet, 
vikich  thty  eon  pottibly  acquire.  For  no  one  can  communicata 
more  knowledge  to  others  than  what  be  himself  has  acquired ; 
and  no  teacher  can  render  a  subject  interesting  to  the  young,  un- 
less he  has  acquired  a  comprehensive  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it.  In  order  to  secure  efficient  teachers  for  these  establish- 
ments, normal  schools,  or  other  seminaries,  would  require  to  bo 
established,  in  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  infant  teachers 
might  be  instructed,  not  only  in  the  mode  of  conducting  such  in> 
Mitutions,  but  in  all  the  popular  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
For,  upon  the  intelligenix,  as  well  as  the  prudence  and  moral 
disposition,  of  the  teachers,  the  efficiency  of  infant  seminaries  will 
in  a  great  measure  depend. 

The  first  idea  of  infant  schools  appeara  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  asylums  provided  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  for  tha 
infant  children  of  tlie  people  who  were  employed  at  his  spinning- 
mills.  Mr.  Buchanan,  under  whose  superin  ten  deuce  they  were 
placed,  was  soon  after  invited  to  London,  and  s  school  wqp  opened 
under  his  direction  and  management,  on  Brewer's  Green,  West- 
minster, which  was  eeiabllshea  and  patroDized  by  H.  firougham, 
Ksq.  M.  P.,  the  Marquis  of  Lan9dowite,ZBichaiyUacauley,Esq.( 
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BenjamiD  Smith,  Esq.,  Joseph  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  about  eight  or 
nine  other  philanthropic  gentlemen.  Mr.  Wilson  soon  aflerwardft 
established  one  at  his  own  expense  in  Quaker  Street,  Spitalfields* 
He  built  the  school-room,  and  supplied  every  thing  that  was  ne> 
cessary;  and,  on  the  24th  July,  1820,  the  school  was,  opened. 
On  the  first  day,  26  children  were  admitted,  on  tlie  next  day  21 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  number  of  children  amounted  to  220 
all  of  whom  came  forward  unsolicited.  Mr.  Wilderspin,  who  has 
since  distinguished  himself  by  his  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  was  appointed  teacher.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  brother  to  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  above  mentioned, 
next  established  a  similar  school  at  Walthamstow,  of  which  par- 
ish he  was  vicar ;  and  an  excellent  lady.  Miss  Neave,  opened  one 
in  Palmer's  village,  Westminster,  for  160  children.  In  Duncan 
Street,  Liverpool,  the  Society  t)f  Friends  established,  soon  after,  a 
very  large  one,  and,  in  one  day,  collected  amopg  themselves,  for 
this  purpose,  no  less  than  one  thousand  pounds.  All  these  schools 
were  attended  with  complete  success.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
namely,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824,  the  InfarU  School  Society  was 
organized,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Freemason's  Hall,  London.  The 
meeting  was  addressed,  and  powerful  speeches  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Brougham,  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Smith,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, W.  Allen,  Esq.,  Dr.  Thorp,  Dr.  Lushington,  the  Rev.  E. 
Irving,  and  others ;  and,  before  the  meeting  had  separated,  a  sub- 
scription,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £700,  was  collected. 

Since  the  above  period,  infant  schools  have  been  established  in 
most  of  the  populous  towns,  and  even  in  some  of  the  villages,  of 
the  British  Empire;  and,  wherever  they  have  been  conducted 
with  prudence  and  intelligence,  have  uniformly  been  accompanied 
with  many  interesting  and  beneficial  effects.  They  have  also 
been  established  in  many  towns  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan.  The 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  who 
eagerly  seize  on  every  scheme  by  which  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  may  be  promoted,  are  now  rapidly  establishing  such 
institutions,  along  with  Maternal  Associations,  throughout  every  • 

r>rtion  of  their  increasing  and  widely. spreading  population ;  and, 
trust,  they  will  soon  be  introduced  into  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven. But,  before  society  at  large  feel  the  full  influence  of  such 
seminaries,  they  will  require  to  be  multiplied  nearly  a  hundred* 
fold  beyond  the  number  that  oresently  exists. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

On  ScktKlt  for  Young  Pertont,  from  the  age  of  five  or  tix,  to 

the  age  <^  thirteen  or  fourteen  yeart. 

OuBtHO  A  period  of  two  or  three  centuries,  we  have  had  bchooli 
establiahed  among  us  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  during  the 
period  of  life  to  which  I  now  refer-  There  are  few  countries  in 
Europe  where  such  institutions,  for  the  instructioii  of  the  great 
mass  of  society,  are  more  numerous  .and  respectable  than  in  the 
island  in  which  we  reside; — and  had  we  not  unfortunately  stoppea 
short  at  the  very  poreh  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  we  might  by 
this  time  l^ave  been  as  far  superior,  in  point  of  inlelligenoe,  to 
every  other  nation,  as  we  now  ar^  to  the  savagea  of  Patagonia 
end  New  Zealand.  But,  what  is  the  amount  of  all  the  instruction 
generally  furnished  at  our  common  initiatory  schools?  The  ele- 
ments of  spelling  and  pronunciation — a  jargon  of  a betnict| gram- 
mar rules  crammed  into  the  memory  without  bebg  understood— 
the  art  of  writing — the  capacity  of  repeating  the  vocables  of  a 
catechism, — and  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  without 
understanding  the  foundation  of  its  rules.  This  is  the  sum  of  all 
tbat  tuition  which  is  generally  considered  as  necessary  for  en- 
lightening the  human  mind,  and  carrying  forward  the  great  body 
tH  the  community  in  the  path  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment,— a  system  of  tuition  by  which  the  memory  has  been  tor- 
tured, tlie  understanding  neslected,  and  the  benevolent  afiectiona 
lefl  waste  and  uncultivated.  The  eRects  it  has  produced,  are 
visible  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  looks  around  and  contem- 
plates the  ignorance,  servility,  and  licentiousness,  which  sttil 
abound  in  every  department  of  society. 

If  we,  therefore,  desire  to  behold  knowledge  and  relieioiu  prin- 
ciple more  extensively  ditfuscd,  and  society  raised  to  its  highest 
pilch  of  improvement,  we  must  adopt  more  rational  and  efficieDt 
plans  than  those  on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted,  and  extend  the 
objects  of  education  to  all  those  departments  of  knowledge  in 
.  which  man  is  interested,  as  a  rUionai,  sodal,  and  immortal  being.— 
The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  embody  a  few  hints  in 
reference  to  such  a  system  of  tuition ; — and,  in  the  first  place,  I 
shall  attend  to  the 

Plan,  litaation,  and  ammgement  of  Sehool^foomt. 

The  efficiency  of  any  system  of  intellectual  education  thai 
may  be  formed,  will  in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  situation 
of  school-rooms,  and  the  ample  accommodalion  afforded  for  th« 
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Bchola^ic  exercises  and  amusements  of  the  young.  Every  school- 
house  should  be  erected  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situation  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  town  or  village,  detached  from  other  buildings, 
with  an  ample  area  around  it ; — and,  if  possible,  should  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  variegated  scenery  both  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  heavens, — to  the  various  objects  of  which  the  attention 
of  the  young  should  be  occasionally  directed,  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  general  knowledge,  and  for  a  rational  contempla- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  Both  the  interior  of  the 
school,  and  the  surrounding  nre^  should  be  arranged  and  fitted 
up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  conducive  to  the  pleasure,  the  con- 
venience, and  amusement  of  the  young,  so  that  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  education  may  not  only  be  associated 
with  agreeable  objects,  but  rendered  siibservient  to  the  expant 
sion  of  their  minds,  and  to  their  progress  in  the  path  of  know- 
le^e. 

The  following  is  a  rude  sketch  of  what  might  be  the  plan  and 
accommodations  of  a  village  school.  The  plot  of  ground  allotted 
ibr  the  establishment,  might  be  about  180  feet  long,  by  100  in 
breadth,  or  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  this  plot,  the  school-house  might  be  erected,  which 
should  contain,  at  least,  the  following  conveniences : — 1.  A  large 
room,  or  hall,  for  general  teaching,  4ibout  40  feet  long,  by  30  in 
breadth,  and  12  or  14  feet  high.  2.  Two  rooms,  about  18  feA 
long  and  15  broad,  into  which  certain  classes  may  occasionally 
be  sent,  to  attend  to  their  scholastic  exercises,  under  the  inspection 
either  of  an  assistant  or  of  monitors.  3.  Two  closets,  or  presses, 
p  T,  off  the  large  hall,  about  12  feet,  by  4  in  breadth,  for  hold- 
ing portions  of  the  apparatus,  to  be  afterwards  described,  for 
iilastrating  the  instructions  communicated  to  the  pupils.  4.  At 
each  end  of  the  plot,  or  play-ground,  should  be  two  covered 
walks,  A  B,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  in  which  the 
children  may  amuse  themselves  in  the  winter  season,  or  during 
rainy  weather  ,*  and,  during  winter,  a  fire  might  be  kept  in  them, 
and  a  few  forms  placed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  come 
frohi  a  distance,  who  may  partake  of  their  luncheon,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  comfort  during  the  dinner  hour.  5.  The  spaces 
C  D  E  F  might  be  laid  out  in  plots  for  flowers,  shrubs,  and  ever- 
greens, and  a  few  forest  trees.  A  portion  of  these  plots,  as  G  H, 
might  be  allotted  for  the  classification  of  certain  plants,  as  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  principles  of  botany.  They  might  be 
arranged  into  24  compartments,  as  in  the  figure,  each  exhibiting 
a  dij^jrent  claMof  plants^  The  remainder  of  the  plot,  particu- 
larly that  portion  of  it  immediately  in  front  of  the  school-house. 
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migbt  be  smoothed  and  gravdled  for  a  play-groond,  and  be  ae- 
cominodated  wilb  a  few  seats,  or  rorms,  and  an  apparatus  for 

Rronastic  exerdaes.  6.  Behind  the  building,  two  water-doscts, 
k,  should  be  erected,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  sepa- 
nued  by  a  wall  or  partition.  The  roof  of  the  building  should  be 
flat,  and  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  surrounded  with  a  parapet, 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  pavement  lA  the  roof  should  be 
formed  so  as  to  have  u  slight  slope  towards  one  comer,  so  that 
the  rain  which  Ealls  upon  it  may  be  collected  in  a  large  barrel 
or  cistern,  placed  underneath.  An  outside  stair  conducting  ts 
the  loof  may  be  erected  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  building 


This  flat  roof  ia  intended  as  a  stage,  to  which  the  pupils  may  be 
occasionally  conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  terres- 
trial landscape,  of  having  their  oUention  directed  to  the  several 
objects  of  which  il  is  composed,  and  of  listening  to  desctiptione 
of  their  nature,  poaitiona,  properties,  and  aspects, — and  likewise 
for  the  purpose  of  oceasion&lly  surveying  the  apparent  motiona 
of  the  stars,  and  of  viewing  the  moon  ai^  planets  through  tele- 
scopes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  external  accommodatkuts  which  every 
village  school  ought  to  possess.  The  plan  here  presented,  is  not 
intended  as  a  model  to  be  generally  copied,  but  merely  as  ex> 
hibiting  the  requisite  conveniences  and  accommodations — the  plan 
of  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  laale  of 
architects,  or  the  niperintendenU  of  education.  The  plot  of 
ground  should  not,  if  possible,  in  any  case,  be  much  lees  than 
what  is  here  specified ;  but  where  ground  can  be  easily  procured, 
il  may  be  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent.     I  do  not  besilaie  tu 
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suggest,  that  eyen  two  or  three  acres  of  land  mig^l,  with  pro- 
priety,  be  devoted  to  this  object.  In  this  case,  it  might  be  laid 
out  in  the  rorm  of  an  ornamental  pleasure  ground,  with  straight 
and  serpentine  walks,  seats,  bowers,  and  the  various  trees  and 
«hrubs  peculiar  to  the  climate.  In  these  walks,  or  bowers,  busts 
might  be  placed  of  such  characters  as  Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle, 
Penn,  Washington,  Franklin,  Pascal,  Howard,  Clarkson,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Venning,  and  particularly  of  those  who  in  early  liTe 
were  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  virtue.  At  every  short 
interval,  sentences,  expressing  some  important  truth,  or  moral 
maxim,  should  be  inscribed  on  posts  erected  for  the  purpose  i 
such  as,  God  is  everywhere  pretent. — Bit  Witdom  and  Good- 
neu  thine  in  all  hit  morkt. — Thou  thalt  loee  the  Lord  thy  God 
v>ith  all  thy  heart. — Thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbow  at  thytelf. 
— Whaltoeeer  ye  mould  ikat  men  ihould  do  to  you,  do  ye  men 
to  to  them. — Love  your  enemiei,  do  good  to  them  thai  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  who  detpxtefvlly  vie  you. — The  Lord  it  good 
to  all ;  He  maketh  hit  tun  to  arite  on  the  eoil  and  on  the  good, 
and  tendetk  rain  on  the  jutt  and  the  wyutl. — God  retitfeth  the 
proud,  but  bettoweth  favour  on  the  hnmblt. — Lying  lipt  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord. — T^e  lip  ^  truth  thtdl  be  eslabliahtd 
for  ever  ;  but  lying  lipt  are  only  fir  a  momaU. — To  be  virtu- 
aut,  we  must  strive  against  many  if  our  inclinalioni  and  de. 
giret. — The  remembrance  of  inrluout  actions  is  the  tnott  delight- 
ful consolation  of  old  age. — ^n  industrious  and  mrtuovs  educa- 
tion tf  children  is  a  belter  inheritance  than  a  great  estate. — 
Thtfirtl  step  to  knowledge  is  to  be  tentible  (four  own  ignorance 
and  defects. — Witdom  it  better  than  richet. — Virtue  and  good 
behaviotir  are  naturally  productive  tf  happiness  and  good  for- 
tune.— The  present  life  it  only  an  introductory  tcene  to  a  future 
and  eternal  vorld;  and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  habits 
we  note  acquire  should  have  a  refeeenet  to  that  endless  slaU 
which  iHcceedt  the  present,  ^.  ^. — Such  moral  truths  and 
maxims,  along  with  brief  statements  of  scientific  facts,  should 
meet  the  eye  of  the  young  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  be  quite 
famtliar  to  their  minds ;  and  they  might  occasionally  be  referred 
to,  and  explained  and  illustrated,  in  the  discipline  enforced,  and 
the  instructions  communicated  in  school. 

Furniture  of  the  Si^ool. 
In  Atting  up  the  principal  apartment  of  the  school,  it  may  he 
expedient  that  the  seats  be  moveable,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
occssionally  arranged,  so  that  the  children'may  ait  in  one  com- 
pact body,  with  their  faces  towards  their  instructor.    But  every 
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seat  or  form  should  be  furnished  with  a  back,  or  rail,  and  a  board 
before,  on  which  the  pupil  may  lean  his  arm,  and  feel  quite  com- 
fbrtabte  and  easy ;  for  children  very  soon  feel  cramped  and  un- 
easy, when  sitting  long  on  bare  forms,  whho'ut  such  eonvenienoes. 
Every  boy  should  likewise  have  a  wooden  peg,  either  before  or 
behind  him,  foi  hanging  his  hat  and  satchel.  The  seats  in  the 
two  smaller  apartments  may  be  fitted  up  to  accommodate  those 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  or  geometry. 
In  these,  and  various  other  arrangements,  every  minute  circum- 
stance should  be  attended  to,  which  may  contribute  to  the  con* 
venience  and  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  young,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  regularity  in  all  thsii  move- 
ments. 

Apparatus  and  Museum. — ^The  principal  furniture  of  Qvery 
seminary  intended  for  intellectual  instruction  should  consist  of 
specimens  of  the  various  objects  connected  with  Natural  History, 
and  an  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  popular  branches  of  Physical 
science.  These  objects  may  be  arranged  under  the  usual  divisions 
of  Zoology y  Botany y  and  Mineralogy;  or,  in  other  words. 
Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals.  Under  the  first  division  may 
be  arranged  specimens  of  such  domestic  animals  as  can  easily  be 
procured ,-  such  as,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  mole, 
the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  bat,  &c. — ^the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the 
partridge,  the  pigeon,  the  thrush,  the  linnet,  the  canary,  the  lark, 
the  swallow,  the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  &c. — ^together  with  as 
many  specimens  of  lizards,  serpenis,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  can 
be  most  easily  collected  and  preserved.  Those  foreign  animals, 
such  as  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  which 
cannot  be  directly  exhibited,  may  be  represented  by  coloured  en- 
gravings. The  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  might  be 
stuck  on  large  sheets  of  drawing-paper,  and  occasionally  exhibit- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  different  trees  or  shrubt 
to  which  they  belong — several  rare  exotic  plants  might  be  kept  in 
flower-pots — and  the  several  vegetable  pots  around  the  seminary 
would  furnish  various  specimens,  in  their  natural  state,  of  which 
physiological  and  botanical,  descriptions  might  be  given.  Various 
fi)6sils  and  mineral  substances,  which  can  easily  be  procured, 
may  also  be  collected  and  arranged  in  classes, — such  as,  platina, 
silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  nickel,  man- 
ganese, with  specimens  of  their  ores — chrysolites,  garnets,  agates, 
oorundums,  jaspers — sulphur,  carbon,  bitumen,  amber,  caoutdiouc, 
asphalt,  charcoal— quartz,  fbltspar,  horn  blend,  dsc — ^To  these 
may  be  added  various  specimens  of  artificial  objects  and  of  8ub« 
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•Unces  used  in  manufaclurea,  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  ailk,  wool 
ai)d  the  vaiioiH  iabrics  into  which  they  are  wrought. 

The  ApparaluB  may  consist  of  such  iiistruinet)[a  as  the  follow' 
ing ; — an  electrical  machine,  ao  air-pump,  a  barometer  and  Iber- 
momeCer,  a  magnetical  apparatus,  TariouB  glass  lubes  and  phials, 
for  hydrostatical,  pneumatical  and  chemical  experintents,  a  lele- 
scope,  a  compound  and  a  solar,  or  an  oxy-hydrogen  microscope, 
a  camera-obscura,  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  a  phantaamago- 
na,  a  sundial,  a  planetarium,  a  terrestrial  and  celestial  globe, 
witii  large  planispheres  of  the  heavens, — a  burning  lens  or  mir- 
ror, with  various  instruments  of  recreation  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  optical  paradox  and  deception,  the  diagonal 
opera-glass,  the  communicative  mirror,  the  sensitive  fishes,  the 
ngaciouB  swan,  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  the  fountain  at  command, 
4^  Models  might  also  be  procured  of  wind  and  water  mills, 
steam-engines,  diving-bells,  common  and  forcing  pumps,  gasome- 
lera,  md  the  different  nwchanical  powers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  would  be  requisite  to  procure  sys- 
tematic sets  of  well-executed  engravings,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the 
RXist  striking  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  processes  of  the  arts, 
— ^nch  as,  views  of  rivers,  sea-coasts,  islands,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  streets,  squares,  -aqueducts,  columns,  arches,  public 
buildings,  rural  landscapes,  ranges  ef  mountains,  volcanoes,  ice- 
bergs, basaltic  columns,  glaciers,  caves,  grottos,  natural  bridges — 
the  operations  of  brewing,  baking,  spinning,  weaving,  pin-mak- 
ing, forging,  glass-blowing,  ship-building,  &c. — in  short,  of  every 
objed,  natural  and  artificial,  which  can  convey  to  the  mind  a  de. 
finite  idea  of  the  different  parts  which  compose  the  landscape  of 
the  world,  and  the  opentions  of  human  art  Coloured  maps  of 
the  difierent  portions  of  the  globe,  on  a  lai^  scale,  should  like- 
wise accompany  such  exhibitions,  in  order  that  the  positions  of 
the  countries,  wnere  the  different  objects  are  to  be  found,  may  be 
pointed  out  These  pictorial  representations  may  be  hung  around 
the  wttlls,  or  on  posts  fitted  up  for  that  purinse,  in  such  numbers 
as  the  allotted  spaces  will  conveniently  contain. — ^The  specimens 
of  natural  history  may  be  arranged  around  the  walls  of  the  school 
in '  presses,  with  wire  or  glass  doors,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
thmi  may  be  exposed  to  view;  and  (he  apparatus  and  other  arti- 
des  may  be  deposited,  when  not  in  use,  in  the  two  large  presses 
or  closets  formerly  mentioned. 

Although  the  various  articles  now  alluded  to  could  not  be  pro- 
cured  all  at  raice,  yet  they  might  gradually  be  increased,  and  « 
considerable  variety  of  tbem  would  doubtless  be  obtained  in  the 
wav  of  donations  from  the  private  museums  of  liberal  and  pbilan- 
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tfiropic  iodividuals  in  the  viciDity  kroudd ;  and  many  of  the  Lule^ 
urchins  who  attend  the  school  would  rejoice  in  being  instrumental 
in  adding  whatever  they  could  procure  to  augment  the  splendour 
and  variety  oflfie  museum. 

There  is  one  very  simple  instrument,  not  hitherto  duly  appre- 
ciated, which  might  be  rendered  subservient  both  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  instruction  of  the  young ;  and  that  is,  the  Optical 
Diagonal  Machinej  for  viewing  perspective  engravings.  This 
.instrument,  as  sold  by  opticians,  consists  of  a  pedestal,  somewhat 
resembling  a  large  mahogany  candlestick,  having  a  plain  mirror 
and  a  convex  lens  moveable  at  the  top.  The  print  to  be  viewed 
is  placed  on  a  table,  before  the  instrument,  in  an  inverted  position. 
But  this  form  of  the  instrument  generally  produces  but  a  very 
slender  efiect,  owing  partly  to  the  small  diameter  of  the  lens  com- 
monly used,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  engraving  is 
generally  visible  to  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  the  observer  is 
viewing  its  magnified  image  through  the  machine.  To  obviate 
these  defects,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  I  fitted  up  a  machine  of 
this  kind  on  another  and  more  simple  plan,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  description.  It  consists  of  the  following  parts : — 1. 
A  box  made  of  thin  deal,  2  feet  deep,  2  feet  long,  and  1  foot 
broad,  open  in  front.  2.  In  the  side  opposite  to  the  opening,  and 
near  the  top,  a  circular  hole,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut, 
into  which  a  tube  containing  the  lens  is  put,  capable  of  being 
moved  an  inch  or  two  backwards  or  forwards.  The  convex  lens 
is  5^  inches  diameter,  and  20  inches  focal  distance,  and  its  centre 
is  about  20  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  box.  3.  The  reflect- 
ing mirror — which  is  12^  inches  long  and  8  inches  broad,  and 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  best  English  plate  glass — ^the 
longest  dimension  being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This  mir- 
ror is  suspended,  immediately  before  the  lens,  on  two  pieces  of 
wood  connected  with  a  cross  bar,  which  is  capable  of  being 
moved  backwards  or  forwards  to  its  proper  distance  from  the  lens ; 
and  the  mirror  itself  moves  on  two  pivots,  like  a  common  dress- 
ing-glass, so  as  to  stand  at  any  required  angle.  When  the  in-  . 
strument  is  properly  adjusted,  the  mirror  should  stand  at  half  a 
right  angle  to  the  horizon.  The  top  of  the  box  opens  Dy  means 
of  a  hinge,  to  afford  a  facility  for  adjusting  the  mirror.  The  per- 
spective views  are  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  parallel  with 
the  horizon,  and  in  an  inverted  position  with  respect  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  The  engravings  should  be  at  least  17  inches  long 
and  11  inches  broad,  exclusive  of  the  margins,  and  coloured  after 
nature. — This  instrument,  thus  fitted  up,  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
one  commonly  in  use,  as  nothing  is  seen  but  the  magnified  ima^ 
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of  the  objects,  and  no  conception  can  be  fbrmed  of  th«n  to  dis 
tnct  the  attention,  till  the  observer  actually  looks  through  the  in- 
«tniment.  Every  person  who  has  looked  through  this  inBtniment 
has  at  once  admitted  its  superiority  to  those  of  the  common  con- 
struction, and  many  individuals  have  got  similar  machines  fitted 
up  after  this  pattern.  It  may  be  fitted  up  at  an  expense  not  ex< 
ceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings ;  that  is,  nine  shillings  for 
the  lens,  seven  shillings  for  the  mirror,  and  two  or  three  shillings 
for  the  box. 

The  following  figures  will  convey  some  idea  of  this  construe- 
'  tlon  of  the  instrument  Fig.  1.  represents  a  profile  of  the  ma- 
chine, one  of  the  sides  of  the  box  being  supposed  to  be  removed. 
A  is  the  mirror,  standing  at  half  a  right  angle  to  the  tens  and  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


picture,  with  its  back  turned  to  the  eye.  B  is  the  lens,  fixed 
eilber  in  a  tube  or  in  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  box  next 
the  eye.  C  D  is  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  which  the  perspec- 
tives are  placed.  E  F  is  the  top  of  the  box,  from  which  the  mir- 
ror is  suspended.  Fig.  S.  represents  a  view  of  the  back  of  the 
box,  or  that  part  which  is  next  the  eye  when  the  observer  is  view- 
ing the  prints,  in  which  L  represents  the  lens  by  which  the  prinia 
are  magnified. 

There  is  one  glaring  defect  in  the  exhibitions  made  with  this 
instrument,  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted  lo  be  remedied ; 
and  that  is,  that  in  every  landscape  the  right  side  of  the  view 
appears  where  the  left  should  be,  which  presents  a  confused  and 
unnatural  view,  particularly  of  those^  objects  and  scenes  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  This  defect  may  be  reniedied  by  cut- 
-  tingoutoretching  the  landscape  on  the  copperplate — not  reverted, 
as  IS  always  done,  but  in  its  natural  position ;  in  which  case,  the 
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engravings^  when  thrown  off,  would  be  reversed,  like  the  picture 
formed  by  a  common  camera-obscura.  Such  engravings,  when 
used  for  the  Optical  Diagonal  Machine,  would  represent  objects 
exactly  in  their  natural  positions;  and  if  the  true  perspective  of  a 
street,  a  large  hall,  or  a  landscape,  be  accurately  delineated,  the 
scene  wul  appear  almost  as  natural  and  interesting  as  if  we  were 
viewmg  it  from  the  point  whence  the  picture  was  taken.  As 
there  are  thousands  of  perspectives  engraven  expressly  for  this 
machine,  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  engravers  uid  print-sellers 
the  propriety  of  having  such  engravings  etched  on  the  plan  now 
proposed.  The  fineness  of  the  engravmg  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence in  such  views,  provided  the  perspective  has  been  accu- 
rately attended  to ;  but  the  colouring  should  be  light  and  natural, 
and  very  different  from  the  glaring  and  clumsy  daubings  which 
appear  in  most  of  the  perspectives  which  are  sold  for  the  use  of 
this  machine. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objects  and  external  accommodations 
which  might  be  procured  for  every  village  school.  Such  a 
school  would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  schools 
which  exist  in  our  country,  particularly  those  which  are  found  in 
«nany  of  our  cities  and  towns,  pent  up  in  narrow  closes  and  lanes, 
in  the  midst  of  filth,  noise  and  gloom,  destitute  of  pure  air,  where 
the  children  are  packed  Hke  hounds  in  a  kennel,  cramped  in  their 
movements,  and  can  scarcely  find  a  passage  from  one  part  of  the 
school-room  to  another,  and  where  no  objects  of  delight  arrest 
their  curiosity  and  enliven  their  spirits.  Instead  of  such  scanty 
and  wretdied  aocoRunodation»— which  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  juvenile  prison^iouses,  to  which  the  young  are  frequently 
driven  by  dint  of  force— we  should  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to 
introduce  them  into  a  kind  of  magnificent  iniiseiifft,  where  every 
object  would  excite  curiosity  and  arrest  attention.  Instead  of 
assocMng  with  scholastic  exercises  the  ideas  of  tasks,  stApes  and 
imprisonment,  we  should  thus  present  to  their  ykiw  a  delightful 
avenue  and  portal  to  the  l^smple  of  Knowledge,  which  would 
excite  a  spirit  of  observation,  rouse  their  intellectual  energies,  and 
produce  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  and'enjoyment  And  nothing 
can  be  of  more  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  young,  and 
to  the  cause  of  the  universal  diCusion  of  knowledge,  than  to  strew 
the  path  of  science  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  to  render  all 
the  early  associations  connected  with  it  exhilaratii^  and  cheerful. 
Ti^  road  which  leads  to  knowledge,  moral  virtue,  happiness,  and 
the  higher  enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
wear  a  bricht  and  alluring  aspect,  and  to  he  divested  of  every 
object  winch  has  the  appearance  of  austerity  or  f  loom. 

12* 
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Id  towns,  n  number  of  these  schools  might  be  connected  toge- 
Iher  in  one  large  square  or  building,  surrounded  with  u  entensive 
B  space  as  can  be  procured,  rorming  one  grand  seminary,  where 
children  of  all  ranks  might  aMociate  without  distinction  in  their 
amusements  and  scholastic  exercises.  The  amuBements  and  the 
exercises  of  such  numerous  groups  of  the  young,  both  within  and 
without  doors,  would  form  a  lively  and  interesting  spectacle  to 
every  philanthropist;  and  public  schools,  when  properly  situated, 
and,  governed  nn  Christian  principles,  so  far  from  being  a  nui- 
mnce  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  are  generally  considered, 
would  conatitute  one  of  the  best  ornaments,  and  the  most  delight- 
ful  scenes,  connected  with  general  society.  Where  large  towiM 
diverge  into  extensive  suburbs,  a  variety  of  distinct  seminaries 
might  be  erected  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  to  accom- 
modate the  inhahilanta  of  the  adjacent  district,  so  that  the  children 
would  not  require  to  go  too  great  a  distance  from  their  homesk 

Sehool-Booki' 
There  are  few  things  of  more  importanoe  ih  the  arrangements 
connected  with  education  than  the  judicious  selection  and  compila> 
lion  of  the  Bookt  intended  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 
I  have  already  offered  a  few  strictures  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
school-books  which  have  been  most  generally  in  use  in  our  bor< 
ough  and  parochial  schools ;  and  although  of  late  years  several 
improved  school-collections  have  been  introduced,  scarcely  any 
have  yet  appeared  completely  adapted  to  an  intellectual  system 
of  tuition.  The  following  genera]  principles  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  compilation  of  every  class-book  for  the  use  of 
schools ; — 

1.  That  the  subjects  introduced  be  level  to  Ike  eomprekennoit 
of  those  for  whose  use  the  book  is  intended. 

2.  That  every  article  it  contains  be  ealctilaUd  to  eonveg  lome 
portion  of  utefid  knowledge. 

3.  That  the  selections  in  general  have  a  moral  tendency,  and 
that  every  thing  that  might  foster  a  spirit  of  pride,  avarice,  ambi- 
tion or  war&re,  be  carefully  excluded. 

4.  That  moral  and  physical  facte  should  form  a  prominea 
feature  in  such  boohs,  and  mere  jietiont  be  entirely  discarded. 

5.  That  the  lessons  be  so  constructed,  that  every  eenlimen 
and  description  may  produce  an  accurate  and  veil-defined  idea, 
in  the  minds  of  the  young. 

These  rules  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  ike  eommifnaaitm 
of  ideas— (A«  elcMenta  of  tkougkt—and  the  formation  of  moral 
rharaeier,  are  ike  great  and  ultimate  ohjecte  of  education. 
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!a  the  first  books  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  the  lesaoiu 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  leading  ideas  they  contain^  or 
Hhe  objects  they  describe,  may  be  immediaiely  pointed  out,  either 
by  means  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  museum,  by  pictorial 
representations,  or  by  the  objects  around  them  in  the  scene  cf 
nature;  so  that  every  word,  or  at  least  every  description  contained 
in  the  lesson,  may  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  child  with  the 
idea  of  its  objects.  Hence  the  propriety,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
restricting  the  descriptive  lessons  solely  to  sensible  objects.  It  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  that  the  elements  of  all  our 
knowledge  are  derived.  We  perceive,  in  the  first  instance,  a  va« 
riety  of  objects  which  immediately  surround  us,  and  gradually 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  their  qualities.  As  we  advance 
in  life,  and  mingle  in  society,  and  make  excursions  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  number  of  our  perceptions  is  indefinitely 
increased.'  We  have  the  power  of  presenting  to  the  view  of  the 
mind  the  images  or  ideas  of  these  objects  at  pleasure,  even  when 
the  objects  which  first  produced  them  are  removed.  Those  ideas 
are  nothing  else  than  renewed  representations  of  what  we  have 
at  any  time  perceived  or  felt  through  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  sensation.  Having  received  such  impressions  or  ideas,  the 
mind  has  the  faculty  of  contemplating  them  at  pleasure,  whether 
their  objects  be  present  or  absent — of  combining  them  together, 
of  compounding  and  decompounding  them,  and  of  modifying, 
comparing,  and  examining  them,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  lights  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to  enlarge  the  objects  of  its  percep- 
tion and  contemplation,  and  to  acquire  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
of  other  ideas,  distinct  from  the  former,  though  necessarily  result- 
ing f>om  them.  Such  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  our  know- 
ledge— and  thus  the  human  mind  pursues  its  course  from  simple 
perceptions  and  trains  of  ideas,  and  from  one  discovery  and  chain 
of  reasoning  to  another,  till  it  rises  from  the  first  dawnings  of  refi- 
son  to  the  full  blaze  of  intellectual  light,  and  to  the  height  of 
moral  improvement. 

These  considerations  evidently  point  out  the  mode  in  which 
instruction  ought  to  be  communicated,  and  the  objects  towards 
which  the  youthful  mind  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  directed 
— ^for  want  of  attention  to  which,  many  of  our  school-books  are 
nearly  as  inefficient  for  the  purpose  intended  as  if  they  had  been 
written  in  a  foreign  language.  I  have  just  now  lying  before  me 
two  initiatory  books  lately  published,  entitled,  **  First"  and  **  Se- 
cond^Books  for  Children,"  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  sentence 
ooDveying  the  idea  of  a  sentiment  or  fact,  nor  even  a  single  word, 
tbac  will  produce  aa  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  child— eitec^  ^qj^^  V^enaai:^ 
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completely  occupied  with  such  sounds  as  these—"  gra,  ere,  dro, 
dro— gaff,  puff,  groff,  anifT — gyre,  gyre,  gybe — baffle,  socle, 
■truggle,"  &C.  liC  Such  books  can  never  be  iotereatiiig  to  tbe 
young,  and  must  present  to  their  view  nothing  but  a  bleak  and 
thorny  path  to  the  temple  of  knowledge.  Nor  will  such  vague 
aealeoces  as  the  following,  with  which  our  primert  abound,  pro- 
duce a  much  better  efiect ; — "  My  boo,  walk  not  in  the  way  of 
bad  men ;  for  bad  men  go  on  in  sin  all  the  day. — Set  thy  heart 
on  the  right  way,  and  mind  the  law  of  the  Lord. — Do  not  break 
Ihe  laws  of  God,  and  shun  the  ways  that  lead  to  dath,"  dec- 
Such  lontbre  sentiments  and  eicbortations,  however  sound  the  mo- 
lality they  inculcate,  can  never  produce  a  well-defined  idea  in 
tbe  mind  of  a  child,  or  excite  to  moral  action,  and  consequently 
canaqt  have  the  eBbct  of  producing  pleasing  emotions  and  a  taste 
for  knowledge. — Every  sentence  of  a  child's  lesson  should  con- 
vey to  bis  tntnd  a  picture  or  repiosenlation  of  some  object ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  to  accomplish  this  end,  by  simplifying  our  de- 
scriptions, and  selecting  those  sensible  objects  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention,  and  which  may  be  presented  to  the  view 
For  example : — 

"  Tha  aun  ahinea. — The  sky  u  liluB,  when  it  i*  not  rovcred  with  dooda. 
— Tbe  Btara  ihiae  Torth  at  nigbl. — Snow  is  while — Rain  ecmea  fnna  tlie 
cloqdi. — Gold  ia  fallow  ;  ailver  ia  white  ;  copper  ia  red. — Laad  ia  hoiTj  ; 
oaik  ia  light ;  ooal  ti  black. — Tre«a  grow  in  (he  fialda ;  thej  haia  roola, 
braochaa  and  Imea. — Flowan  grow  in  the  fialda  and  gaideni ;  aome  of 
tbem  are  red,  aome  are  white,  aoiiM  are  yellow,  othera  are  blue. — Cora 
grows  in  the  tielda ;  when  it  ia  ripe  it  is  cut  down,  and  ground  into  meal, 
and  then  baked  into  bread. — A  dog  has  ■  head,  two  ooia,  four  feet,  end  a 
tail. — A  Wrd  has  a  beak,  two  eje»,  two  wings,  two  legs,  and  ■  tail ;  it  ia 
corered  with  festhera,  it  chimipa  end  sings,  and  flies  throngh  the  nr. — > 
When  we  atrike  ■  •aall  bell  with  a  key,  it  sends  forth  a  aound.— When  wa 
tbiaX  our  eyea,  all  qipears  dark  around  ua,  and  we  can  bbb  nothing. — When 
we  open  our  eyea,  we  can  see  the  sky,  the  cloudi,  the  fielda,  the  trees,  the 
houan ;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  walking  along  Ihe  road,  or  aitting 
in  tbe  school. — Tbe  ann  rises  in  the  east,  and  when  ho  rises  it  is  day  ;  when 
he  sets  in  the  west,  it  is  night,  and  the  stars  appear  in  the  sky. — The  san 
diinea  upon  the  trees,  the  houses,  and  Ihe  water,  and  ersiy  thing  look* 
bright  and  beautiful  oriitn  he  ahinea  upon  iL — He  shines  in  all  countriea, 
over  all  the  earth. — He  is  ao  bright,  that  we  cannot  look  at  him,  but  when 
he  is  coTGrrd  with  thin  clouds. — If  you  take  a  piece  of  red  or  green  glass, 
ajid  hold  it  betwean  your  eye  and  the  sun,  you  may  look  at  bim  wUhoal 

hurting  your  eyes The  sun  gives  us  light  and  heat,  and  be  is  the  most 

ttight  and  glonous  itork  of  Ood  that  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  world,"  &«. 


a  gionoua  won  oi  uoa  inai  can  oe  seeo  m  me  wnoie  wonu,    lui. 

simple  lessons  may  be  made  to  produce  a  well-defined 
be  mind  of  every  child,  b^  exhibiting  to  his  view,  at  the 
be  is  leading,  the  v«iy  otgect  which  nis  lessen  describes  { 


Such  simple  lessons 
idea  in  tbe  mind  of  evei 
tnomcnt 
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and  if  the  objoct  is  not  present,  it  may  be  represented  by  an  en- 
graying.  When  his  lesson  states  that  *'  lead  is  heavy,  and  cork 
is  light,'*  a  piece  of  cork  and  a  piece  of  lead  of  the  same  size 
may  be  put  into  his  hands,  which  will  not  only  convince  him  of 
the  fact,  but  will  enable  him  afterwards  to  recognise  these  circum* 
stances.  When  he  reads  that  ''  a  bell,  when  struck  by  a  piece 
of  iron,  produces  a  sound,*'  the  experiment  may  be  exhibitea  be- 
fore him — which  circumstances  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
arrest  his  attention,  and  keep  alive  his  interest  in  the  subject  of 
his  lessons. 

The  first  class-books  for  schools  should,  therefore,  be  confined 
chiefly  to  descriptions  of  the  appearances  and  qualities  of  such 
objects  as  may  be  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  children,  and  instantly 
associated  with  the  vocables  of  which  their  lessons  consist.  De- 
scriptions of  the  form  and  habits  of  ammals,  such  as  the  dog, 
the  cow,  the  ass,  the  mole,  the  elephant,  the  rein-deer,  the  cam- 
elopard,  6&c.  —  of  vegetables,  the  parts  of  which  they  consist, 
the  places  where  they  grow,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced and  cultivated,  thmr  fruits  and  flowers,  and  numberless 
varieties — of  minerahfy  their  various  qualities,  colours,  and  appear- 
ances, the  places  whence  they  are  procured,  the  processes  through 
which  they  pass,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient  in 
human  life — ^might  form  one  department  of  an  initiatory  class- 
book.  Descriptions  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  nature, 
such  as  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavens,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  movements  and  aspect 
of  the  clouds,  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,,winds, 
rain,  hail  and  snow ;  the  most  striking  objects  which  appear  in 
towns,  villages,  and  throughout  the  fields,  on  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  and  sea-coasts — ^might  form  another  department 
of  a  school-book ;  care  being  taken  that  the  descriptions  be  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  vivid,  and  that  long  and  hard  words  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided.  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  innocent 
'games  and  amusements  of  the  young,  accompanied  with  delinea- 
tions of  some  of  them,  might  likewise  be  introduced.  As  a  sup- 
plement or  companion  to  a  book  of  this  kind,  descriptions  might 
be  giveif  of  the  particular  objects  connected  with  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  itself, 
with  the  various  objects  it  contains ;  the  trees,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery which  surround  it ;  the  roads,  streets,  lanes  and  walks,  and 
the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  it  contains — might  be  par- 
ticularly described,"' and  the.  descriptions  accompanied  with  a  plan 
or  map  of  the  place  and  its  vicinity,  and  view$  of  the  most  inte- 
resting objects,  rural  and  architectural,  which  are  connected  with 
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it.  Such  descriptions  would  always  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
youDg,  and  would  excite  them  to  habits  of  observation  and  refleo 
lion,  besides  aSbrdiDg  ibem  materials  fur  conversation  in  their 
social  walks  and  intercourses.  Children  are  always  extremely 
fond  of  having  tbeir  ideu  of  seoaible  objects  enlarged,  and  view, 
with  a  great  degree  of  interest  and  pleasure,  the  representations 
of  them  in  well-«zecuted  engravings.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when 
I  attended  school,  it  would  nave  been  considered  as  a  crime  to 
have  looked  into  a  hook  which  contained  engravinffs.  I  recollect 
of  a  boy  having  brought  to  school  a  copy  of  "  The  Three  Hun- 
dred Animals,"  but  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  teacher, 
and  from  most  of  the  scholars,  through  fear  of  punishment.  We 
were  so  anxious,  however,  to  see  the  novel  figures  it  contained— 
the  magnified  picture  of  the  louse  and  the  ilea,  the  bee-hive,  the 
peacock,  the  elephant,  and  the  whale — that  we  gave  piiw,  mar- 
bles, cherry-stones,  gooseberries,  and  even  sometimes  a  whc^ 
kalfptrntf,  to  the  proprietor,  for  half  an  hour's  perusal  of  it. 

Some  persons  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  object,  that  such  les- 
sotis  as  I  now  allude  to  are  either  trifling,  or,  at  least,  not  so 
important  as  the  moral  lessons  generally  introduced  into  our  ini* 
tiatory  books.  In  reply  to  sut^  an  insinuation,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  can  never  be  unimportant  to  convey  a  well- 
defined  idM  of  any  objects  worthy  of  being  known,  to  the  mind 
of  a  child,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  to 
connnuDicate  the  elements  of  thought.  And  as  to  producing 
moral  impressioBS,  every  pious  and  intelligent  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  afforded  of  impressing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  a 
sense  of  the  Goodness,  Omnipresence,  and  A^ncy  of  God,  every 
time  he  is  teaching  a  lesson  which  is  descriptive  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Morality  can  never  be  efiectiiolly  taught  to  the  young 
by  vague  exhortations,  and  general  rules  and  maxims, — mors 
•apedaJly  when  such  instructions  are  not  thoroiighly  understood. 
If  we  wish  to  impress  the  youthful  mind  with  the  odiousness  of 
vice,  and  the  excelleoce  of  virtue,  we  must  fix  upon  partietdar 
aetioiu,  apply  to  them  moral  rules  or  precepts,  and  illustrate,  by 
familiar  examples,  tbeir  nature  and  tendency.  Every  teacher  hna 
daily  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  cer- 
tain actions,  both  good  and  bad,  which  appear  in  tbeir  general 
conduct ;  and  the  judicious  remarks  he  makes  on  the  temper  and 
dispositions  manifested  by  particular  individuals,  will  make  a 
mors  definite  antl  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  young 
than  can  be  produced  by  the  mere  reading  or  repetition  of  mord 
naxims  or  general  rules.  And  every  child  who  has  been  regu- 
larly taught  to  understand  every  sentence  he  reads,  and  to  axer- 
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ciae  his  jqdgmetit  upon  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  better  prepared 
than  others  for  forming  a  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  certain  moral  actions,  when  they  are  explained  to  him 
with  simplicity  and  clearness.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  edu- 
eation,  however,  moral  lessons,  accompanied  with  examples  of 
virtues  and  vices,  n^ay  with  great  propriety  be  introduced. 

Some  may  likewise  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether  I  intend  to 
set  aside  exercises  on  the  powers  of  the  letters  and  the  elementary 
sounds.  Although  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  such 
exercises  as  has  generally  been  done,  yet  I  would  not  altogether 
■et  them  aside.  Lists  of  monosyllables,  exemplifying  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  the  pronunciation  peculiar  to 
certain  combinations  of  the  consonants,  might  be  pasted  upon 
cards,  and  hung  up  in  view  of  the  difibrent  classes ;  on  which 
they  might  be  occasionally  exercised,  rather  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
lude or  amusement  than  as  a  serious  task.  But  it  appears  quite 
preposterous  to  confine  a  child  for  four  or  five  months  to  the  pro^ 
nunciation  of  mere  sounds,  to  which  no  ideas  are  attached.  And, 
from  a  good  deal  of  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the  true  pro- 
nunciation  of  words  is  to  be  acquired  more  from  reading  interest- 
ing lessons,  and  from  the  occasional  remarks  of  the  teacher  on 
particular  sounds  as  they  occur,  than  by  long  and  tedious  exei 
dses  on  the  orthography  of  the  language. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  education,  afler  the  pupil  has  read 

two  or  three  small  volumes  consisting  of  such  easy  descriptive 

pieces  as  those  alluded  to  above,  a  volume  consisting  of  selections 

of  a  higher  order  may  be  put  into  his  hands.     So  early  as  the 

year  1809,  I  had  formed,  and  partly  executed,  the  plan  of  a 

tdume  of  this  description,  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 

young,  to  convey  real  knowledge  to  their  minds,  and  to  render 

the  exercise  of  reading  pleasant  and  profitable.     In  some  papdrs 

connected  with  this  projected  work,  I  find  the  following ''  General 

outline  of  Contents :" — 

1.  Short  and  fiuniliar  lessons.  2.  J^TarraHvet  of  real  occurrences  and 
&ets.  8.  Juvenile  ^to^aj>Ay— comprising  anecdotes  and  lives  of  joang 
peraons  who  had  made  early  progress  in  knowledge :  early  life  of  8ir  I. 
Newton,  df  Ferguson  the  astronomer,  of  Pascal,  G^assendi,  Orotius,  Crich- 
ton,  Honox,  Baratiere,  &c  &c.  4.  Selectione  from  Sacred  Hittnry:  His* 
toiy  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man— of  the  deluge— of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom — of  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Samuel 
—of  the  deliTerance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  leigiding  events 
which  betel  them  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Canaan— of  the  ii&  and  transla^ 
tion  of  Elijah— <if  the  deliverances  of  Jonah,  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshech, 
and  Abednego ;  Paul,  Peter,  dto— of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
birth,  tnuiflfiguration,  crucifixion,  resarrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles — ^with  illustrative  remarks  and  ob«erva- 
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Ikins,  «  mip  of  Ihe  land  or  Judea.  plant  (rf  tha  UbernKle  and  l«m;d<,  and 
figure*  of  the  lacm]  uleiuita  and  vestmenU  lued  in  the  Jewish  worship. 
£.  Deicriptiint  »f  ebjecti  connected  vilh  JVaturat  Bittarg  and  A'ahiral 
I'hUotaphy :  Forma,  habila,  and  initincta  of  aniinali,  with  aoecdolea ;  JVn- 
tttial  curiiiitici — such  aa  baailtic  columni,  boiling  apiinga,  ieeberga,  gla- 
deta,  voteonoea,  nhirlpoola,  natoral  bridgea,  ■ubtamiieiioa  csTernt,  Banian 
tree,  dec ;  Brief  description  of  Ihe  parta  and  Aiactiaaa  of  tbe  human  body— 
the  organs  of  aenae,  and  the  diflerent  kinds  of  knowledge  the;  commanicale. 
J'hentmrna  0/  Mature  in  the  atmttphere  and  the  hcaveni .-  Propertiea  of 
ftir — weight  and  preasuie  of  the  ilmoaphere,  nilh  descripliuns  of  a  few  nm- 
ple  illustrative  eiperiments;  Descriptions  of  thunder-ttorms,  luminous  and  ' 
flerj  meteors,  the  auror^borettlii,  the  clouds  tha  rainbow,  the  ignia-lktuiia, 
nin,  hail,  dew,  waterapoata,  hurricanea,  sounds,  and  echoea  ;  Dcsciiptiona 
«f  tbe  mechanical  powera — of  electrical,  magnetieal,  and  optical  inBlramenla 
— of  (he  apparent  motions  of  tbe  bcsTenlj  bodies — of  the  more  int«r«atilig 
phenomena  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  crther  bodies  which  compoaa 
the  solar  system,  dec  fi.  lUvtratiant  and  detcriptiont  0/  certain  artt 
andlrailei:  Pin-making,  wenving,  printing,  paper-making,  glasa-bloniog, 
&e.  T.  Ute/ul  hinti  00  varioua  sbbjacts.'  On  taking  care  of  books — cau> 
tions  respecting  the  pteaervstion  of  health — the  dangers  arising  from  Gn^ 
confined  air,  ooiious  gases — the  prevention  of  accidents  and  infecdoui  dia- 
■asei — rulea  for  tbe  promotion  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  activity ;  for  cook- 
ing victuati,  emdicsting  slaini,  nursing  children,  waaliing,  dressing,  laying 
out  garden  plots,  and  for  promoting  domestic  economy— -characleriatica  of 
poisonoos  pisnts,  cautions  in  relation  to  unripe  ^its,  &c  &c  8.  Shtrt 
neral  maxinu,  pithyayingt,  andntletfor  the  general  regtiialion  of  can- 
duct.  9.  Dialoguet :  "  The  little  Philoaopher,''  "  The  King  end  the  Mil. 
lar,"  &e.  10.  Cuitamt  and  manntri  a/  tiutiiini.  Sketch  i^  Geajra/Ay, 
— desCTiptions  of  cities,  towns,  and  rcmarksble  places.  II.  Entertaining 
txperimenlt  niogneticsl,  electrical,  pnenmitical,  galvanic,  mecbsniesl, 
chemical,  la.  IS.  Juvenilt  amuismmd .-  flying  the  kite,  fives,  peg-top, 
■fringing,  bathing,  dtc  with  eaationar;  maxims.  13.  Select  Paelry,  con- 
atting-  luily  of  pieces  interesting  to  the  young,  and  level  to  their  capadly, 
14.  Leuant  in  vrillen  charaeleri,  for  babituating  cbildien  to  read  mana- 
Kiipta  and  epistolary  correspondence.  16,  Litt  of  namet  and  gualittei 
«f  natural  and  arlijiciat  abjectt,  aa  exercises  in  tptllingi  during  which, 
ahott  deieriptions  might  be  given  of  the  nature  and  propertlea  of  the  dif- 
ferent object*  whose  namea  are  prapoaed  aa  (pelling-eierciaea.  Ifl.  Lit!  ef 
Greek  and  Latin  primitive!  and  preftrition;  with  ezamplea  of  thMT 
'  meaning,  and  (he  efftct  of  their  composition  in  Eogliih  words.  17.  Defini- 
Ham  af  teientijic  f  emu,  and  of  the  more  difficult  wonU  which  occur  in  Um 
lessfuia.  18.  Tablet  e/'ntgney,  veightt,  and  mtatarei,  with  illuitntiona 
of  the  value  of  eoins,  Ihe  capacitf  of  mBainres,  linear  dimenaioni,' ftc. 
19.  A  general  tet  a/  gueriet,  lefbning  to  some  of  the  principal  sobjeela 


Such  was  the  outline  of  a  class-book  which  was  iolcaded  lo  be 
published  aix-and-tweoty  years  ago.  One  peculiarity  by  which 
It  was  inlended  to  be  diatioguishcd.  was — that  a  ttt  ^  quettiona 
withovt  anawtrs,  betiring  on  every  partieular  olfject  and  circum- 
ttanet  detailed,  v>ai  to  be  appended  to  eack  leiion,  for  exereis- 
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•1^  the  attention  and  Jtsdgmentof  the  pupil^  previous  to  his 
being  examined  on  the  subject.  Trie  various  subjects  introduoed 
were  iatended  to  be  partly  original  composition,  partly  compila- 
tionsy  and  partly  selections,  abridged,  moidified,  or  altered,  to  suit 
the  object  in  view.  Fables  and  fictitious  stories  were  to  be  en- 
tirely discarded,  and  the  leading  facts  to  be  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings. After  composing  a  prefaoe  or  introduction,  showing  the 
utility  of  such  a  work,  and  obviating  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  its  plan,  and  having  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  its 
compilation,  I  was  induced  to  lay  aside  the  design,  in  consequence 
of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  most  of  the  teachers  I  conversed 
with  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them  who  stood  high  on  the  ranks 
of  city  and  parochial  schoolmasters  told  me  plainly,  that  they 
considered  it  as  no  part  of  their  duty  to  teach  their  pupils  any 
thing  but  reading  or  fronunciation^  and  that  if  their  parents 
wished  them  to  understand  what  they  read,  they  might  teach 
them  at  home. 

Such  a  school-book  is  still  a  desideratum,  notwithstanding  some 
improvements  which  have  lately  been  made  in  school-collections. 
Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  publish  such  a  work  at  the 
present  time,  the  public  must  determine.  If  properly  executed, 
it  would  require  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  and  research,  a 
discriminating  judjzment,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tastes 
and  dispositions  of  the  young,  and  a  talent  for  simplifying  de- 
scriptions, and  rendering  them  perspicuous  to  a  youthful  under- 
standing. Such  a  book  could  not  be  constructed  either  by  the 
scissors,  or  by  roeiely  copying  or  abridging  pieces  from  various 
authors ;  but  by  entering  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  every  sub- 
ject, and  modifying  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  affec- 
tions, and  to  convey  well-defined  ideas  to  the  minds  of  those  fot 
who^  improvement  it  is  intended.  The  formation  of  the  ques- 
tions on  each  lesson  would  require  a  considerable  share  of  judg- 
ment and  discrimination,  so  as  to  render  them  perspiououl^  and 
specific.  Most  of  the  questions  of  this  kind  which  have  been  at- 
tempted in  certain  school-books,  are  so  general  and  vague,  that 
they  serve  no  useful  purpose  either  to  teacher  or  scholar,  and  are 
frequently  so  worded  and  arranged,  that  a  pupil  might  find  out 
the  answers  without  understanding  them  or  exercising  his  own 
judgment.  It  is,  unquestionably,  an  eligible  plan,  in  every  de- 
partment of  learning,  to  have  sets  of  questions  without  answers, 
bearing  on  every  branch  of  study.  Such  questions  tend  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  pu[ul,  to  exercise  his  judgment,  and  to  arrest 
his  attention  to  the  subject  \  and  the  finding  out  of  the  proper 
Answers  affords  him  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure.    They  are  adso 
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of  Utility  to  the  leftchor,  and  may  suggest  to  him  numerous  olbet 
subordinate  questions  connected  with  the  subject.  The  old  plan 
'  of  constructing  books  by  way  of  "  QuetHan  and  Amwer"  and 
causing  the  vocables  of  the  difierent  answers  to  be  committed  to 
memory  without  being  understood,  is  too  absurd  to  require  a  mcv 
ment's  consideration. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  by  every  intelligent  person,  that 
a  class-book,  judiciously  arranged  and  executed,  and  compriaing 
auch  subjects  ss  above  stated,  would  be  far  more  interesting  to 
the  young,  and  calculated  to  convey  to  their  minds  a  much  greater 
portion  of  useful  information,  than  all  the  "  Beauties  of  eminent 
Writers,"  "  Speeches  in  the  Roman  Senate,"  "  English  Readers," 
"  Tyro's  Guides,"  and  "  Oratorical  Class-books,"  which  have 
been  so  long  in  use  in  our  English  echools.  Such  a  book  should 
contain  hints  and  sketches  of  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 
expand  the  intellectual  views,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  use- 
ill)  practical  purposes  in  the  several  departments  of  human  life, 
and  be  completely  purified  from  every  thing  that  might  produce 
national  prejudice  and  partialitv,  the  spirit  of  contention  and  war- 
fare, and  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  malignant  ei{ectians>— in 
short,  a  book  which  might  be  road  with  pleasure  by  the  young 
who  understood  its  language,  in  every  nation  of  the  world-  In 
the  handa  of  a  judicious  teacher,  every  idea  it  contained  might  be 
communicated  to  the  understandings  of  the  pupils ;  and,  as  earty 
impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  the  sentiments  conveyed,  and 
the  impressions  thus  made  upon  the  mind,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
incalculable  service  to  tbem  throughout  the  wbde  course  of  their 
lives.  The  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  would  be  laid,  and  a 
taste  for  intellectual  pleasures  induced,  which  would  stimulate 
tbem  to  stiil  higher  pursuits  and  investigations  as  ihey  advanced 
in  life. — Nor  need  we  have  the  least  fear  that  children,  at  an  early 
age,  would  be  incapable  of  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  that  to 
which  I  allude.  If  they  have  ikot  hitherto  acquired  it,  it  is  because 
such  knowledge  as  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  has  seldom 
been  judiciously  presented  before  them.  We  have  compelled  them 
to  "  feed  upon  ashes" — we  have  ofiered  them  "  scorphins"  instead 
of  "  eggs,"  and  "  stones"  instead  of  "  bread  ;"  and  because  they 
■vere  unable  to  niasticate  and  digest  such  substances,  we  have 
deprived  them  of  wholesome  and  nulritious  food,  and  wondered 
why  they  have  not  been  strengthened  and  invigorated.  When 
truth  is  simplified  by  familiar  illustrations  taken  from  objects 
with  which  ihey  are  acquainted,  and  confirmed  by  appeals  to  their 
■eoses,  they  imbibe  it  with  avidity,  and  frequently  retain  the  im- 
pi«s»ona  thus  made  to  the  latest  period  of  Uisir  «xistatoe.    The 
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celebrated  Feoeko  has  observed,  that  ><  BeToie  they  are  thought 
capable  of  receiving  any  instruction,  or  the  least  paina  taken  with 
them,  ihey  leam  a  language.  Many  children  at  four  years  of 
age  can  apeak  their  mother  tongue,  though  not  with  the  Eame 
accuracy  or  grammslical  precision,  yet  with  greater  readiness  and 
fuloesa  than  most  scholars  do  a  foreign  language  after  the  study 
of  a  whole  life."  This  circumalance  certainly  indicates  no  smaH 
degree  of  intellectual  energy  and  acunten.  And  to  this  I  nnay 
add,  that  they  discover  their  inleHectual  powers  by  connecting  the 
jdra  with  the  ngn  of  it,  and  acquire  many  notions  of  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  in  that  early  period  of  life.  Such  are  their 
powers  of  diacritnination,  that  they  can  distinguish  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  frequent- 
ly know  the  tempers  and  weaknesses  of  their  parents  much  better 
than  the  parents  know  theirs,  and  are  dextrous  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  knowledge  in  order  to  obtain  (heir  desires  and 
gratify  thmr  humours. 

A  third  ttritt  of  tchool^booJet  might  consist  of  popular  tys' 
temaafthe  aneneea,  and  descriptions  in  relation  to  the  mechani' 
eal  and  liberal  arti.  The  fundamental  principles  and  the  most 
Wresting  fads  connected  with  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  geo. 
graphy,  geok)gy,  geometry,  astronomy,  experimental  philosophy 
and  chemistry — and  likewise  those  connected  with  the  arts  of 
weaving,  book-binding,  printing,  clock  and  watch  making,  brass- 
feundiog,  carpentry,  &c — might  be  familiarly  detailed,  and  illus- 
trated with  as  many  plana  and  engravings  as  the  different  sub- 
jects might  require.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
which  the  pupil  Would  acquire  from  such  compilations,  would  pre- 
pare him  for  afterwards  entering  on  the  study  of  particular  sciences, 
when  their  principles  and  applications  would  be  illustrated  in  more 
ninute  detail.  The  sketches  of  the  different  arts  and  trades 
would  unfold  to  him  some  of  the  leading  processes  and  operations 
peculiar  to  the  several  mechanical  employments,  and  lead  him  to 
determine  which  of  these  would  be  most  congenial  to  his  own 
taste  and  genius.-^In  compiling  such  sketches  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  discrimina- 
tion, would  be  requisite.  Every  thing  that  is  intricate  or  abstruse, 
or  not  level  to  the  comprehension  of  young  people  from  the  age 
of  ten  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  should  be  omitted.  Vivid  and 
ftmiliar  descriptions  of  facts  and  scenery,  details  of  interesting 
experiments,  and  cngrovings  of  natural  and  artificial  objects, 
should  accompany  the  explanations  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  diflbrent  sciences.  In  short,  every  thing  should  be  intro- 
duced which  can  be  illustrated  by  sensible  objects,  <].tvd  ^^-j 
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tbiog  dbcardcd  which  the  sentea  cannot  eftnlf  appredate.  Mero 
ikeUton$  of  the  sciences  would  be  quite  uninteresting,  nod  would 
produce  no  good  effect.  If  any  particular  science  could  not  bo 
comprehensively  illustnited  in  the  space  allotted  for  its  de^Is,  a 
selection  of  its  more  prominent  and  popular  departments  might 
be  substituted,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  communicating 
a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  inducing  B  taste  for  its  further 
prosecution  st  a  future  period — which  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  first  exhibitions  of  science  to  the  youthful  mind. 

Another  class  of  school-books  might  be  chiefly  Hittotieal. 
These  should  comprise  o  lucid  and  comprehensive  view  of  tho 
lending  events  which  have  happened  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  time,  omitting  those  details  which  would  other  be  impro^ 
per  to  be  e.thibited,  or  which  might  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
young.  As  &  supplement  to  such  a  work,  a  more  dialled  history 
might  be  given  of  the  particular  nation  or  country  in  which  the 
school  is  situated. — In  compiling  such  historical  works,  great 
caution  is  requisite  that  no  scenes  be  exhibited,  and  no  sentiments 
inculcated,  that  would  pollule  the  minds  of  the  young,  or  foster 
malignant  affections.  Many  of  our  historians  detail  the  convuU 
sions  of  nations,  and  the  horrid  scenes  of  devastation  and  carosge, 
with  a  revolting  degree  of  apathy,  without  interweaving  any  t^ 
fleclioDs  tending  la  show  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  war,  and  to 
denounce  those  malignant  passions  from  which  it  springs.  Nay, 
we  frequently  find  the  writings  of  historians  abounding  with 
panegyrics  on  public  robbers  and  desperadoes,  encomiums  on 
war  and  on  warriors,  and  designating  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
human  nice  as  patrioU  and  illustrious  heroes.  Hence  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  the  study  of  history,  instead  of  teftding  the  mind  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  retributions  of  his  providence,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
malevolent  passions  and  the  depravity  of  man— has  not  unfie- 
qiiently  tended  to  excite  desires  after  the  acquisition  of  false 
glory,  and  to  clierish  a  spirit  of  contention  and  warfare, — the 
effects  of  which  are  visible,  even  at  the  present  moment,  in  the 
ambitious  projects  which  are  carrying  forward  by  haughty  des- 
pots and  iheir  obsequious  ministers,  and  in  the  devastations  which 
are  committing,  and  the  contests  which  are  taking  place,  in  olmost 
every  region  of  the  globe.  If  we  wish  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  pagan  msnims  and  morality,  and  to  imbue  the  minds  of  our 
Vouth  with  Chrigtiaa  principles  end  feelings,  we  must  carefully 

5 Hard  against  the  influence  of  such  antichristian  sentiments.  The 
islory  of  all  nations  ought  lo  be  considered,  not  nterely  as  the 
txploita  of  kings  and  heroes,  but  U  the  history  <^  the  ^iroctdcn* 
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Hal  iispentaHmM  of  the  Ahmighiy  towards  the  faaman  race,  fu)d 
the  kisiary  of  the  moral  character  of  mankintL  We  should 
study  it,  not  merely^  or  chiefly,  for  the  purpose  of  admiring  and 
imitating  the  exploits  of  those  who  have  been  extol  ted  as  illustri- 
ous characters,  (for  there  are  few  of  them  whose  deeds  deserve 
our  imitation)— but  for  expanding  our  views  of  the  character  and 
moral  government  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe — for  confirming 
tlie  representations  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  depravity  of 
man — and  for  exciting  an  abhorrence  of  those  lawless  passions 
and  deeds  of  injustice,  which  have  covered  the  earth  with  carnage 
and  desolation,  and  entailed  misery  upon  the  race  of  man.  If  we 
wish  to  study  patterns  of  moral  virtue  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
have  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  set  before  us,  as  the  pattern  of 
every  excellence,  '*  who  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled," — 
**  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  who, 
when  ho  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered  he 
threatened  n*t,  but  committed  his  cause  to  him  who  judgeth 
righteously/'  We  have  likewise  the  examples  of  his  holy  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  men  as  far  superior  in  their  moral  principles 
and  conduct  to  the  most  distinguished  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  the  Christian  religion  is  superior  to  all  the  systems  of  theology 
in  the  p^an  world. — In  compiling  histories  for  the  young,  the 
historian  ought,  therefore,  to  pause  at  certain  periods  and  events, 
and  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  what  is  moral  or  immoral 
in  the  actions  detailed,  to  what  is  worthy  of  being  approved  or 
condemned  in  the  scenes  described,  as  determined  by  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  Christianity.  He  should  direct  the  attention  of 
the  young  to  the  scenes  of  horror  which  a  spirit  of  ambition  and- 
revenge  has  created,  to  the  malignant  passions  it  has  engendered, 
and  to  its  omtrariety  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  roan.  He  should  lead  them  to  remark  the  justice  and 
long-sufiering  of  the  Governor  of  the  worid — ^the  retributions  of 
his  providence  in  the  case  of  nations  and  individuals — the  accom- 
plishment of  Divine  predictions — and  the  evidences  which  tho 
records  of  history  aflbrd,  that  man  is  no  longer  in  a  paradisiacal 
condition,  but  has  fidlen  from  his  high  estate.  In  short,  he  should 
direct  thdr  views  to  the  meane  by  which  the  spirit  of  warfare  may 
be  counteracted  and  destroyed, — ^to  the  happy  scenes  which  would 
be  realised  were  a  spirit  of  pkilanirophy  to  reign  triumphant,— 
and  to  that  ^orious  era,  foretold  by  ancient  prophets,  when  the 
nations  **  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshaiest  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-books,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more.'' 
Were  history  studied  in  conn^cticm  with  such  views  and  instruc- 
tions^— instead  of  fostering  nialigoant  passions — it  might  beeoma 
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A  baDdtnsidto  science  and  iGligion,  and  be  rendered  subaervieat 
for  directing  ibc  mind  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  nations,  and  the 
plans  of  hia  moral  government,  and  for  stimulating  the  exercise 
of  those  benevolent  affect  iona  uy  which  the  tribes  of  mankind  may 
be  united  in  harmony,  and  the  world  restored  to  tranquillity  and 
repose. 

All  the  class-books  now  described  should  be  embelliahed  with 
tJtgravinga,  wherever  they  appear  requisite  for  illustrating  the 
descriptions  contained  in  the  text.  The  subjects  of  such  engra- 
vings should  not  only  be  accurately  delineated,  but  delicately 
coloured  after  nature,  so  as  to  convey,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
correct  and  vivid  impression  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. Nothing  is  more  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  the  young, 
than  accurate  engravings  of  the  subjects  about  which  they  read,  ' 
and  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  convey  well-defined  ideas 
of  those  objects  which  are  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  to  impress 
them  indelibly  upon  the  imagination.  But  we  have  hitherto  had 
no  school-books  embellished  with  such  engravings  as  those  to 
which  I  allude.  The  erjienie  of  such  books  might  probably  be 
objected  to,  as  en  argument  against  their  introduction.  But  if  the 
great  end  of  education  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  and  the  iTnport- 
atue  of  conveying  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  to  the  rising 
generation  be  duly  weighed,  no  considerations  of  expense  ou^ht 
to  deter  us  from  the  execution  of  any  plan  by  which  instruction 
in  the  elemtnlt  of  thought  may  be  rendered  delightful  and  effi- 
cient. Society,  if  once  aroused  to  consider  the  importance  of  an 
enlightened  education,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  defraying  every 
expense  connected  with  its  arrangements.  If  such  books  were  in 
nniversal  request,  nnd,  consequently,  many  thousands  of  them 
thrown  off  at  one  impression,  they  might  be  afforded  at  a  price 
very  little  higher  than  tbst  of  the  paltry  and  inefficient  class-books 
which  have  been  so  long  in  use  in  our  scholastic  establishments. 

The  series  of  books  now  described  should  be  accompanied  with 
dietionarie»,  and  other  books  of  reference,  for  obtaining  definitions 
of  words  and  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  terms 
of  science  and  art.  These  dicltonaries,  along  with  clear  defini- 
tions of  English  words  and  synonymea,  should  contain  short  defi- 
nitions of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  primitives  and  phrases,  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  been  adopted  into  our  language,  and 
which,  in  composition,  modify  the  meaning  of  many  of  otir  own 
words.  The  Latin  and  Greek  prtpotilumi  should  be  explained, 
and  their  force  in  the  composition  of  English  words,  and  in  the 
terms  of  art  and  science,  particularly  illustrated.  Portable  cyclo- 
pedias or  technological  dictionaries,  with  numeious  illustrative 


c|rts,  such  as  Crabb^s  **  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge/'  would 
likewise  be  highly  requisite  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  higher 
or  primary  classes,  in  all  our  schools. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Method  of  Teachings  and  the  Departments  of  Knowledge  which 
should  be  taught  in  evert/  Seminary. 

The  teacher  beipg  understood  to  have  a  school  furnished  with 
the  accommodations,  museum,  and  apparatus  formerly  described, 
and  with  a  series  of  books  adapted  to  intellectual  instruction — I 
shall  now  offer  a  few  hints  on  the  mode  in  which  the  several  de 
partments  of  instruction  might  be  conducted. 

Section  I. — English  Reading, 

In  throwing  out  a  few  hints  on  this  department,  I  shall  take  it 
for  granted  tnat  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  taught  in  infant 
schools,  and  that  they  are  qualified  to  read,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  ease,  a  few  short  lessons,  consisting  of  words  of  one  or  two 
syllables.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  such  a  lesson  as  the 
following,  on  the  general  nature  and  qualities  of  certain  objects, 
to  be  the  subject  of  attention. 

1.  A  bell  gives  a  brisk  sonod  when  we  strike  it  with  a  key,  or  with  a 
atone,  or  with  a  larg;e  nail.  If  we  strike  an  egg-cup  made  of  wood,  or  if 
we  strike  a  board  or  the  table  with  a  key,  none  of  these  things  will  give 
sudi  a  sound.  A  wine-glass  will  also  produce  a  pretty  brisk  sound ;  but 
if  we  strike  it  hard  with  a  nail  or  a  stone,  it  will  bredt.  We  hear  eveiy 
sound  by  means  of  our  ears,  which  God  had  formed  and  placed  on  each 
side  of  our  heads,  that  we  might  listen  to  our  teachers,  and  be  able  to  talk 
with  one  another. — 2.  The  light  which  flows  from  the  sun  consists  of  seven 
colours ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet.  The  earth  .is 
spread  over  with  meet  of  these  colours ;  the  fields  appear  spread  over  witli 
green,  some  parts  with  a  light  ^reen,  and  some  parts  with  a  dark  green 
colour.  Fir  trees  and  some  poplar  trees  are  dark  green,  com  and  grass  are 
of  a  light  green  colour.  A  rose  i»  red ;  some  roses  are  white.  The  crow- 
foot, Uie  cowslip,  the  crocus,  and  the  wall-flower,  are  yellow.  Furze  and 
broom  have  also  pretty  yellow  flowers.  The  blue-boUle  flower,  and  some 
hyacynths,  are  of  a  blue  colour.  Some  daisies  are  red,  some  are  white,  and 
some  have  two  or  three  colours.  The  corn  in  the  fields,  the  gjna$  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  leaves  of  trees,  are  green. — 3.  Iron  is  heavy,  copper  is 
heavier,  lead  is  heaviest.  Lead  will  sink,  if  you  throw  it  in^  a  bason  of 
water,  but  a  cork  will  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water.  A  stone  will  sink  in 
water,  but  a  piece  of  light  wood  will  swim ;  and  if  you  push  the  wood 
down  ^ A  your  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  it  will  quickly  rise  tgiin 
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to  Uw  top. — i.  TliB  nn  Mntm  &tm  tha  hesTsni,  moi  pTM  u*  li|Iit  lU  tb* 
day.  Bs  ■«  lo  bright  that  we  can  acarcclj  look  up  to  him.  If  ne  wen  to 
look  straight  Inwards  the  aim,  it  would  ilaizle  our  eyes.  But  if  we  take 
•  pieca  of  g[ua  that  i*  red  oi  dark  green,  or  a  glut  that  ia  covered  all  Over 
with  the  inioke  of  a  canilte,  we  m^  look  through  thia  glaaa  to  the  sun 
without  datsUng  our  ejrer.  The  aun  aometimn  ahinei  veij  bright,  and 
aometimea  he  ia  coTcied  wllh  cloud*.  The  aun  ia  giiiog  ui  light  at  thia 
moment,  but  we  cannot  aee  him.  Cao  an;  of  ;ou  tell  the  reason  whj  tha 
■an  ia  not  seen  juat  now  when  he  is  giving  ua  light  t  What  bidea  bim 
ftom  onr  light!  The  aky  aametimea  appaara  dear,  like  a  large  blue  dome 
or  half-globe,  and  aometimea  it  ia  all  over  covered  with  dark  clouda.  When 
the  aun  riaea  in  the  east,  that  part  of  the  sky  ia  oikn  covered  with  bright 
>«d  and  yellow  cloud* ;  and  when  be  aeta  in  tha  evening  in  the  west,  the 
aame  kind  of  doodi  are  aometimea  seen.  God  made  the  sun,  (he  mcmt, 
and  the  stars ;  be  also  made  the  fielda,  the  treea,  and  the  com ;  he  fonnad 
our  bodiDB  and  our  aoala ;  ho  gave  Ui  eyea  to  ace  wilh,  ears,  that  we  night 
hear,  handi  to  handle  wilh,  feet  to  walk  with,  and  be  preaeivea  us  every 
moment.  He  is  present  with  ua  in  tbia  place,  and  seea  all  that  we  do, 
though  we  cannot  see  him,  Let  as  give  thanks  to  Ood,  Ibr  be  is  good,  and 
lei  us  do  what  hs  a 


None,  I  presume,  will  be  disposed  (o  deay,  that  children  of  five 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  previously  acoistomed  to  observe 
the  facts  around  them,  may  easily  be  mode,  under  the  guidance 
of  an  intelligent  teacher,  to  understand  every  idea  contained  in 
•och  lessons  as  the  above.  The  lesson  should  first  be  distinctly 
and  deliberately  read  over  by  the  class  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  illustrated  by  objects  and  experiments.  Lesson  1,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  small  band-bell,  a  key,  a  wine-glass,  and  a  piece, 
of  wood ;  and  sonrke  of  the  children  might  be  permitted  to  try 
the  experiments,  which  would  gr&tify  tbeir  natural  curiosity,  and 
excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  their  lesson — it  being  always 
understood  that  the  teacher  accompanies  such  experiments  with 
familiar  explanations  and  remarks. — For  illustrating  Lesson  3,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  have  a  large  white  pasteboard  painted  with  ' 
the  seven  primary  colours  of  light,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be 
exercised  upon  it,  in  naming  imd  distinguishing  the  dinerent, 
colours.  The  objects  whose  colours  are  staled  might  be  shown 
Ibem  ;  or  if  any  of  these  objects  are  not  at  hand,  they  may  be 
exhibited  by  coloured  engravings. — To  illustrate  Lesson  3,  a  pair 
of  scales,  a  bason  of  water,  a  piece  of  cork,  and  three  pieces  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  o/*  equal  «iie,AviU  be  required,  and  thea 
the  experiment  of  weighing  the  pieces,  and  plimging  them  into 
the  water,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  class.  When  explaining  Les- 
aon  4,  ft  piece  of  stained  or  smoked  glass  may  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  when  the  sun  is  visible,  that  each  of  them 
may  try  the  experiment.  The  questions  proposed  in  this  less(Mi, 
which  are  not  answeied,  may  serve  10  exercise  the  judgment  of 
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tbe  pnpib.  They  are  underatood  to  refer  to  the  dminMtuMe  oT 
a  clmtdy  ivy.  Various  simple  questions  of  this  description  sbonltl 
be  embodied  in  the  lessons,  to  give  scope  to  youlhml  judgment 
and  ingenuity.  The  latter  part  of  this  lesson  might  aSbrd  an 
opportunity  to  the  teacher  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  class 
with  a  sense  of  the  presence,  goodneos,  and  universal  agency,  of 
tbe  creator.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  this  way  instruc* 
tion  may  be  blended  with  amusement,  and  that  a  conaidemble 
TBrie^  of  useful  knowledge  might  be  gradually  imparted  to  the 
juvenile  mind. 

Descriptions  of  amtnalj  would  form  another  intereoting  clan 
of  leawina  for  the  young,  as  in  the  following  example  :— 


Tba  PawMck  U  the  moal  bMntiJU  bird  Id  lb«  world.  It>  b«Mtt  erali 
dlat  of  all  other  utimali.  Iti  UU  a  ibool  two  inchea  long,  and  in  of  • 
knwn  colour.  lb  haid  and  nsck,  and  put  of  ita  breut,  m  of  a  daifc  bios 
aioox.  On  the  top  of  ita  bead  there  ii  ■  tuft  of  prett;  sreen  fealhan, 
which  addi  to  ita  beant;.  Ita  neck  u  long  and  d«nder,  and  iti  back  of  a 
whhuh  gta;  coloDr,  apotted  wilb  btack.  But  the  p1um^:e  and  tail  of  ihii 
■pkadid  bird  ne  tbe  moit  beaatiful  paTti  of  ita  bod;.  They  are  adorned 
with  colonni  lo  rich  and  larious,  that  no  human  art  can  make  an;  thing 
like  Iheai.  When  Ibia  bird  walk>  in  (he  aanabine.  erery  mooienl  produce! 
a  Ihouand  dudea  of  colouring,  which  ars  beautiful  and  erer  vaiTing. 
Then  fine  coioara  exceed  the  tuatre  of  the  finest  flowen  of  the  Gelda  and 
enJen*.  But,  like  the  flanera,  thej  fade  ever;  jeer,  and  the  feallier*  drop 
ftoni  their  bodiea,  and  are  agun  Tcncwed  eTciy  aprinf;.  The  lengdi  of  the 
pattBck,  from  the  tip  of  (he  bill  lo  the  end  of  the  tul,  Is  about  three  liMt 
ri^  inchei.  Some  of  ili  longert  feathen  are  four  feet  Ions-  Thi*  bird 
appeaia  haaghtj  and  proud,  aad  loiea  to  -diaplaj  ita  fine  colour*  Is  tboaa 
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wbo  m  looking  on,  lik*  Uubb  Kola  boja  and  pih  who  m  proud  of  tbsii' 
Sne  cloCbet*  Tha  paaoodl  perches  apon  high  places,  and  liToi  upon  bailcT 
uid  Dlher  kindi  of  gnin.  Its  beautiful  plumage  doei  Dot  appear  belbra  it 
ii  Dcarlj  three  years  abl.  When  it  drops  its  fine  feathers  in  the  time  of 
hanest,  it  does  not  like  to  be  seen,  but  seek*  to  hide  itself  in  some  gloomy 
place.  Though  (he  peacock  is  very  beautiful,  it  utteie  a  leiy  harsh  and 
disgusting  ery.  For  whole  hoon  it  will  repeat  the  cry  of  Eta,  eht,  eka, 
widi  the  moat  hideous  noise  It  cannot  aing  a  pleaaant  aong,  like  the  linnet 
aiiil  the  blackbird.  It  is  so  wicked  that  it  will  icarcel;  lite  with  any  other 
bird,  except  the  pigeon ;  and  it  teon  and  spoils  evtij  thing  it  gets  a  hold 
of  with  its  bill.  This  bird  was  first  brought  from  s  far  distant  countiy, 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  it  liTea  to  the  age  of  twentj'fiTe  years.  Littie 
boys  and  giHs,  be  not  like  the  peacock,  proud  and  vain,  ui  account  tf  your 
beau^  and  yotu  fine  clothes ;  for  homility  and  g«odnaa  ara  alwqr*  to  b« 
praferred  lo  beauty. 

In  teaching  thia  and  simitar  Icssone,  a  stuffed  specimen  of  tin 
animal  described  should  be  placed  on  a  table  opposite  the  class, 
and  its  different  parts  and  colours  poiDted  out ;  but  if  a  specimen 
is  not  at  hand,  a  coloured  engraving  should  be  ezhilntedi  either  in 
the  claas-book,  or  on  a  lar^  sheet  pasted  on  a  pasteboard.  The 
terms,  tt^,  plumage  bUl,  perching,  Ate  should  be  explained  by 
a  reference  to  the  iigure  or  specimen,  and  the  length  of  a  yard, 
foot  and  inch,  or  any  number  of  these  combined,  should  be  dia- 
tinctlv  explained  and  exhibited,  by  means  of  rods  of  diSerent 
lengths. — There  is  another  class  of  lessons  (or  the  jtivenile 
classes,  which  might  consist  chiefly  of  deicriptitms  and  exhi- 
bition ef  entertaitnng  experirtentt.     For  example— 

The  Sagaciotu  Swtttt. 
Than  is  a  nice  tittle  smniing  toy  which  is  sold  in  some  toy-ehops,  called 
the  Sagaciooi  Bwan.  This  awan  is  made  of  Teiy  thin  tiii-[date,  or  other 
light  substance,  and  is  hollow  within.  Near  its  mouth,  in  the  inside,  is 
fixed  a  small  magnet,  or  load-slone.  The  iwan  is  placed  in  a  large  baaon 
Aill  of  water,  in  which  it  swims.  A  snail  rod  of  metal  about  five  or  bx 
inches  long,  with  a  piece  of  bread  fastened  to  one  end  of  it,  ia  held  oiil  to 
the  swan,  at  the  chstanee  of  an  inch  or  two  from  ita  mouth.  The  awaS'. 
then  moiei  forward  afUr  the  rod,  as  if  it  wished  to  take  hold  of  the  pisoa 
<rf  bread.  If  you  move  the  rod  gently  from  the  swan,  it  will  swim  after  it 
all  round  the  baaon,  and  from  one  aiile  of  it  to  another,  as  if  it  were  a  living 
awan  swimming  after  its  food.  But  if  you  present  the  other  end  of  the 
rod  to  the  swan,  it  will  swim  bsckwards,  and  tiy  lo  avoid  it,  as  if  yon  were 
wishing  to  mock  or  insult  it. — The  rod  on  which  the  piece  of  bread  is  bs. 
tened  u  a  »  a  loadstone.  A  loadstone  attracts  or  dnws  to  it  needles,  and 
any  email  bits  of  iron  or  steel  (hat  are  near  it.  Every  loadstone  has  two 
cnils,  which  arc  called  its  north  and  south  poles.  When  the  north  pole  of 
one  loadstone  is  brought  near  to  the  south  pole  of  another,  they  will  sttract 
•ich  other.  But  when  the  north  pole  of  one  ia  brought  near  to  the  north 
p<de  of  another,  they  will  repel  or  more  from  each  other.  Whwi  a  small 
toadsuno  la  {daoed  on  a  piece  (rf'  coik  or  light  wood,  and  made  lo  iwim  in 
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A  huoa  of  water,  it  will  turn  itself  round,  till  it  point  nearly  north  and 
south. — ^The  oompaas  which  directs  Bailors  in  their  course  along  the  sea, 
consists  of  a  small  loadstone,  which  moves  upon  a  pivot.  It  shows  them 
how  to  steer  to  the  East  and  the  West,  to  the  North  and  the  South.  By 
means  of  this  small  bit  of  loadstone,  they  can  find  their  way  over  great 
seas  and  oceans,  to  the  East  Indies  and  America,  and  round  the  whole 
world.  God  created  the  loadstone  for  this  purpose ;  and  if  we  had  never 
known  its  properties,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  bring  tea  from 
China,  or  sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  or  to  send  Bibles  to  the  people  that 
dwell  in  the  far-distant  isles  of  the  sea. 

This  lesson  would  of  course  require  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
philosophical  toy  which  it  describes.  This  toy  could  be  easily 
constructed  by  any  ingenious  mechanic,  or  it  may  be  purchased 
for  about  five  or  six  shillings.  The  experiment  of  placing  a 
small  magnet  upon  a  piece  of  cork,  and  suspending  it  on  the 
water,  to  show  how  it  fixes  itself  north  and  south,  might  also  be 
exhibited ;  and  by  taking  another  magnet,  and  suspending  it  in 
the  same  manner  opposite  to  the  first,  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  the  dififerent  poles  of  the  two  magnets  might  be  shown,  which 
would  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sagacious  swan.  The  power 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  needles,  small  keys,  penknives,  &c. 
might  at  the  same  time  be  shown.  A  pocket-compass  might 
likewise  be  exhibited,  and  its  use  described ;  and  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  powers  of  the  magnet  shown,  by  presenting  it 
alternately  to  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  compass-needle. 
It  might  also  be  shown,  that  the  magnetic  power  passes  through 
interposing  substances,  by  placing  a  board  between  the  pocket- 
compass  and  the  magnet,  and  causing  the  pupils  to  observe,  that 
the  needle  is  made  to  turn  round,  by  the  influence  of  the  magnet 
transmitted  through  the  board. — ^This  is  only  one  example,  out 
of  a  hundred  that  might  be  produced,  of  rendering  entertaining 
experiments  interesting  and  instructive  to  children ;  and  when 
truths  are,  in  this  way,  associated  with  sensible  representations 
«nd  experiments,  they  are  seldom  erased  from  their  minds  to  the 
latest  periods  of  their  existence. 

In  the  next  stage  of  English  reading,  the  pupil  might  enter  on 
the  perusal  of  a  volume  containing  lessons  on  subjects  of  a  higher 
Ofder,  such  as  those  formerly  described — which  might  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  our  common  school  collections.  The  lessons 
in  such  a  volume  should  be  distinguished  for  the  perspicuity  and 
neatness  of  their  style,  although  specimens  of  what  is  termed 
elegance  and  fine  writing  may  be  occasionally  introduced.  The 
ibllowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
teasons  may  be  constructed : — 
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Dtieriptunt  of  Voleaitoei. 
Voleanoei  sre  moutiluni,  ^enenJI;  of  >  large  nie,  from  the  lummiti  at 
trhidi  ivue  fire  and  imake.  On  the  top  of  these  mountain*  there  ia  b  ■watt 
Opaning  oiled  the  Crater,  sometimea  two  or  three  mile?  in  circumfeieDn, 
TMching  from  their  sammiti  to  Ui  immeuunlile  depth  in  [he  bowels  of  tlia 
earth.  Fiam  these  dreadful  openings  sre  frequently  thrown  up  to  ui  im- 
meuM  height,  torrents  of  Gro  and  smote,  clouds  of  uhes  and  cinders,  and 
led-bot  stones,  together  with  torrents  of  laelteil  Ibts,  which  roll  down  ttie 
decliTity  of  the  mountain  like  an  immense  flaming  river.  These  slsrming 
appearances  are  frequently  aeeompsnied  with  thunders,  lightnings,  darktiesB, 
qushings  of  the  esrth,  snd  horrid  suhiermneous  sounds,  producing  the  most 
terrible  devastations  through  all  the  surrounding  country. — Pieviou*  to  an 
eruption,  the  smoke,  which  is  continually  sscending  from  the  crater,  increases 
and  shoots  up  lo  an  immense  height ;  forked  lightning  issues  from  the  as- 
cending column  i  shower*  of  ashes  are  thrown  to  the  distance  of  tortjr  or 
fifty  mile*  ;  volley*  of  led^ot  stones  are  discharged  lo  a  great  height  in  tba 
air;  the  sky  appears  thick  and  dark,  the  luminaries  of  heaven  disappear. 
When  these  alarming  phenomena  have  continued  for  some  time,  the  lava, 
or  stream  of  melted  nttnerats,  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  either  boiling 
otrer  the  top,  or  forcing  its  way  through  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This 
fiery  deluge  rtlDs  down  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  farming  a  dismal 
flaming  stream,  sometimes  14  miles  long,  6  miles  brosd,  and  300  feet  ievp. 
In  its  course  it  detlroys  orchards,  rineyards,  com-flelds,  and  villages ;  aiM 
Vometimcs  eities,  containing  £0,000  inhabitants,  have  been  consumed  and 
buried  under  thebnming  lavs. — There  are  reckoned  about  fourteen  of  thpso 
lolcanoes  in  Europe  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  Mount  Heels  in  Iceland, 
Mount  Vesuvius,  near  the  laty  of  Naplea,  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  and 
Stromboli  in  one  of  the  Lipaii  islands.  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  often  quiet 
for  many  months,  and  even  years,  without  the  appearance  of  Uie,  lliough 
the  smoke  is  always  ascending  from  their  craters;  but  the  mountain 
Stiombidi  is  ever  at  work,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  volcano  thai  buma 
without  reasing ;  and  (or  ages  past,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  great 
Ughlheute  of  the  surrouailing  seas.  Several  phenomena  of  awful  sublimily 
and  tctrlGc  grandeur  frequently  accompany  the  craplions  of  these  volcanoe*. 
Hecia  in  Icelsntt,  is  a  mountain  nearly  a  mile  in  perpendicular  elevation, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  snow.  In  an  eruption  of 
this  volcano  in  1TT6,  a  stone  weighing  390  pounds  was  thrown  lo  Ihs 
distance  of  24  English  miles.  Not  far  from  this  mountain,  in  the  year  17%% 
there  happened  a  mail  dreadful  and  appalling  eruption,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  violent  euthqualie,  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight ;  after  which  the  lava 
broke  out  from  the  earth,  in  three  difierent  places,  forming  three  dreadAU 
Firc-SpoMlt.  These  Ste-spouta,  or  streams  of  burning  lava,  after  having 
risen  a  considerable  height  into  Uic  air,  united  into  one,  arrivir^g  at  last  M 
■Dch  an  amazing  altitude,  as  lo  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  more  than  SOO 
mUe&  The  height  to  which  this  fiery  stream  ascended  was  reckoned  to  be 
not  less  than  two  mile*  above  tbo  surface  of  the  earth.  This  Gre  first 
becaiue  visibla  on  the  Bth  of  June,  and  continued  to  produco  devastation 
and  terror  till  the  16th  of  August  following.  In  one  direction,  it  formed  B 
bke  of  fire  spreading  out  ilself  in  length  and  breadth  more  than  36  mitci; 
and,  having  converted  all  this  tract  of  Isrul  into  a  sea  of  fire,  it  stretched 
ils^tf  out  in  another  direction,  and  rushed  down  lbs  diannel  of  a  largt 
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ri*v  with  liolenl  impetwiaitj,  tMnng  up  the  aarth,  tod  c»njiag  OB  ki 
■nrface  fluninE  waodg.  and  every  thing  it  met  with  in  ita  course,  aDtl  forming 
ether  take*  of  ficc.  The  nhola  eitent  of  ground  coTered  bj  Ihi*  Gsrj  iih 
imilatian,  vfu  no  Lena  than  90  miles  long,  bj  42  in  breadth,  or  37B0  ■qaara 
nilM,  the  depth  of  Cbe  lata  being  fiwn  06  to  180  fget.  All  the  tioM  Of  Ihia 
freal  eniptioD,  the  whole  atouMphere  w*«  loaded  with  smoke,  ineam,  iaha% 
■nd  lulfJiaTeaoH  Taponrs.  The  mn  ma  frequently  >D*inble,  or,  whwi  aeen, 
was  of  a  diamaJ  nddiah  colour ;  and  the  rain  which  fell  through  the  imoka 
and  Meant,  waa  ao  impr^Dated  with  call  and  nilpbureoiu  matlei,  that  tha 
hair  and  even  the  tkm  of  thi  cattle  were  deatrojed,  and  the  giaaa  of  tlw 
ielda  rendered  poiaooooa.     Twetre  rinm  were  dried  op  b;  this  fierj  ian^ 
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dalion,  munj  lake*  \ien  fined  up,  SO  TiHagea  wen  d«<tn>jei],  nunj  (han- 
Mmii  of  ittMp  and  catUe  perished,  and  more  thui  SIO  human  being*  nrera 
AetUojtd.  Alter  thu  eruption,  tiro  ialanda  ireia  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
ot  the  Ha,  100  mile*  Bouth-vrest  from  Iceland — one  of  them  three  mile*  in 
eireumfaienee,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  which  continued  far  aome  tiiM 
to  bum  with  great  violence. 

In  an  eraption  of  Veiaiiua  in  1769,  about  midnight,  a  fountain  of  fire 
was  (hot  up  Id  an  amaiing  height,  caating  »  bright  a  light,  that  the  amalleit 
objeeta  nere  dearly  distinguiihabia  at  any  place  within  six  or  aetea  niilea 
of  the  raoontain.  On  the  next  day  a  moat  violent  report  was  beard,  which 
riiook  the  hooaea  of  the  town  of  Fortici  lo  auch  a  degree,  that  the  windowa 
were  broken  and  the  walla  rent  by  the  concoaaion  of  the  aii  {  and,  in  an 
instant,  a  fountain  of  liquid  transparent  fira  b^an  lo  rise,  and,  gradually 
increaaiag,  arrived  at  length  at  the  amaxing  hdght  of  10,000  {6et  and  up- 
wanla,  when  ila  blue  waa  refiedad  with  awful  grandeur  from  the  xa.  A 
gentlaman,  at  Sorrento,  twelve  miles  diataot  &om  Veauvius,  read  the  title- 
psge  of  a  book  by  that  volcanic  light — Mount  Etna  la  the  largest  volcano 
ID  Europe.  It  is  above  3  milec  in  perpendicular  height ;  it  ia  about  30  miles 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  declivity  to  the  top,  its  circumference  at  it*  base 
ia  above  120  miles,  and  ila  crater  above  three  miie*  in  circumference.  In 
1SB9,  huming  rocka,  IS  feet  long,  and  60  in  circumference,  were  thrown  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  showers  of  cindera  and  ashes  to  the  distance  of 
more  than  SO  miles.  A  Eery  stream  bunt  from  the  mountain,  14  nulea  long 
and  S  miles  broad,  which  destroyed  in  its  course  the  habitations  of  nearly 
80,000  peraoni ;  and,  meeting  with  •  lake  lour  mites  in  compass,  not  only 
filled  it  up,  but  made  a  mountain  in  its  plaea.  Tbe  quantity  of  materiala 
thrown  out  by  volconoea  ia  prodigious.  It  waa  calculated  that,  in  thia 
eruption,  the  matter  thrown  out  amounted  to  150,000,000  cubieat  yarda; 
so  that,  had  it  been  extended  in  length  upon  the  surface  of  the  eajth,  it 
would  have  reached  nearly  four  times  round  the  eircnmference  of  the  globe. 
The  luiie  emitted  by  volcanoes  has  been  compared  to  a  mixed  Bound  mode 
up  of  the  raging  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the 
Toaitng  of  thunder  and  artillery,  conHtaed  altogether.  The  roaringa  of 
Cotopalt  in  South  America,  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the  world,  have 
hean  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  300  ntile*.  Volcanoea  are  found 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  For^  have  been  observed  constantly  burn- 
ing between  Cotopaxi  and  the  Fai^c  ocean ;  SO  have  been  seen  in  the 
chsin  of  mountain*  that  ■tretchea  along  Kamlschalka;  and  many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Philippine*,  the  Moluccas,  the  Cape  de  Verd,  the 
Sandwich,  the  Ladrone,  and  other  islaods  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  AtMut  905 
Tolcanoa*  are  known  to  exist,  of  which  lOT  are  in  tslanda,  and  9B  on  the 
great  continents  All  these  grand  and  terrific  phenomena  of  nature  are 
under  the  diraetlon  and  control  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  they 
■filrd  {neaumptiva  proob  that  man  haa  bllen  from  his  original  rectitude, 
and  ia  no  longer  in  a  slate  of  innocence. 

Queationa  on  Iht  prteeding  Leiton. 
(1.)  What  ia  the  nature  of  a  volcano  1    What  part  of  •  votetao  ia  its 
crarer  f   What  aubatancea  are  thrown  out  from  volcanoea  1    What  ai 


ances  gmalallj  accompany  their  eruptiolis  T  What  are  the  ugna  or  fore- 
rannersoT  an  eruption!  What  ia  meant  by /ara?  What  appearances  does 
it  jiresent,  and  what  d&cts  doM  it  prodnoat    Whidi  are  tbe  principal  vol. 
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in  Europe  1  What  is  pMolkr  with  reipect  to  StromlMli  I  Deterib* 
the  size  and  ntuation  of  Heela.  What  preceded  the  eruption  in  Iceland  in 
1783  ?  What  extraordinary  appearance  did  thii  eruption  exhibit  1  Of  what 
did  the  fire-epouta  oonaiat  1  at  what  distance  were  they  seen  !  and  to  what 
height  did  they  riae  1  How  long  did  they  continue  to  bom  t  How  hurge  a 
tiact  of  coantiy  was  covered  by  the  burning  materiali  1  and  what  devaa- 
tationa  did  th^  produce  1  What  was  the  depth  of  the  burning  stream  1 
Wliat  was  the  appearance  of  tbe  sun  during  this  eruption  1  What  effects 
were  produced  by  the  rain,  and  what  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  1— 
What  striking  appearance  was  beheld  durmg  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ?  At 
what  time  of  the  day  or  mght  was  it  seen  1  What  happened  before  another 
awful  appearance  1  Describe  the  size  of  Mount  Etna,  and  state  the  circum- 
liarBDoe  of  its  crater.  What  were  the  circumstances  attending  its  eruption 
in  1669,  and  what  effects  did  they  produce  1— -(2.)  What  number  of  vol* 
canoes  has  been  ascertained  ?  In  what  countries  are  they  found  ?  How 
many  are  in  Europe!  How  many  in  the  mountains  of  Kamtschatkal 
What  size  of  stones  have  been  thrown  out  of  Etna  and  Hecla,  and  to  what 
diatanoe  were  they  thrown  1  How  many  villages  were  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  in  Iceland  1  What  eflbct  did  ifproduce  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  1 
and  upon  animated  beings  1  Were  any  men  and  women  destroyed  t  What 
were  the  length  and  breadth  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  fire  formed  by  this 
eruption  1  Describe  the  dimensions  of  the  fiexy  stream  which  ran  down 
Mount  Etna  in  1669.  To  what  has  the  noise  of  volcanoes  been  compared  1 
What  effect  did  this  noise  produce  in  the  town  of  Portici !  At  what  distance 
was  a  gentleman  enabled  to  read  by  the  flame  of  a  volcano  ?  What  was 
neekoned  the  height  of  the  stream  of  fire  which  ascended  firom  Vesuvius  1 
How  numy  habitations  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Etna  ?  and  what 
effect  did  it  produce  on  a  lake  1  Have  any  volcanoes  ever  risen  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  t  From  what  part  of  a  volcanic  mountain  does  the  erup- 
tion of  lava  proceedl  and  does  it  always  issue  firom  the  same  part  1  What 
was  the  size  of  one  of  the  islands  thrown  up  from  the  sea  near  Iceland  1 
To  what  distance  have  sand  and  ashes  been  thrown  ia  the  eruptions  of 
volcanoes  1  What  is  generally  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  lumi* 
naries  of  heaven,  previous  to  an  eruption,  and  during  its  continuance  ?  At 
what  distance  have  the  sounds  of  the  volcano  Cotopazi  been  heard  1 — ^What 
ia  the  meaning  of  the  word  nibterraneout  ?  whence  is  it  derived,  and  of 
what  wofds  is  it  compounded!  Describe,  likewise,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  phenomena^  tumndt,  devoBtaHvn,  imindation,  lava,  dec  Point,  on 
tbe  map  of  Eur<]|>e,  to  the  situations  of  Heda,  Vesuvius,  StromboU,  and 
Etna.  Point,  on  the  map  of  the  World,  to  the  situations  of  the  other 
volcanoes  mentioned  in  th^pwon.  How  many  volcanoes  are  situated  in 
islands  ?  What  length  of  a  journey  is  requisite  in  ascending  to  the  top  of 
Etna  t  Under  whose  superintendence  are  the  operations  of  volcanoes  1  and 
what  moral  instructions  may  we  learn  firom  their  terrific  and  destructive 
eflects! 

The  above  lesson  is  compiled  from  five  or  six  different  sources, 
so  as  to  condense  as  many  interesting  facts  as  possible  in  one  de- 
scription. The  language  of  the  original  authors  have  been  altered 
and  simplified,  and  some  original  sentences  interwoven.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  mere  extract  will  be  found,  in  all  its  parts,  sufii- 
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Gently  perspicaoua  and  interesting  to  the  young ;  and  thcrefora 
it  would  require  a  considerable  degree  of  labour  and  research  to 
arrange  and  compile  a  volume  or  two  on  (he  plan  proposed.  The 
que$tiottM  are  intended  (o  excite  the  attention  and  judgment  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  answers  are  understood  to  be  prepered  by  him, 
previous  to  hia  reading  the  lesson  along  with  his  class.  At  Ih6 
same  time,  the  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  to  his  pupils 
as  mony  subordinate  questions  connected  with  tlie  subject  as  bo 
may  deem  eipedienl,  and  to  illustrale,  by  familiar  descriptions. 
Bay  objects  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  facta 
■t^ed  in  the  leeson. — The  first  twenty-six  questions  are  stated 
nearly  in  the  order  tf  the  teitan  ;  the  remaining  queries,  begin- 
ning  at  No.  2,  are  intentionally  arranged  in  a  dfferent  order,  to 
exercise  Ibe  judgment  of  the  pupil,  and  to  prevent  him  getting  his 
answers  by  rote.  Thia  arrangement  would  require  to  be  adopted 
in  almost  every  lesson.  Bach  lesson  shotild  contain  a  peTBpica< 
ous  description  of  some  weli-defined  scene  or  object,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  would  form  a  portion  of  the  foundations  of  useful 
science.  And,  were  nil  the  ideas  comprised  in  a  lesson  of  Ihja 
description  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  everyday, 
it  cannot  be  doubled,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  when  above 
three  hundred  such  lessons  would  be  studied,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  useful  information  would  be  communicated — far  su- 
perior in  utility  and  extent  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  acquired 
by  the  perusal  of  Epilogues  of  stage-players,  Speeches  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  Parliamentary  debates,  the  encounters'of  knighta 
and  warriors,  essays  on  criticism  and  oratory,  and  all  the  other 
prosing  dissertations  with  which  so  many  of  our  school -co!  lections 


Besides  the  questions  referring  to  the  descriptions  contained  in 
the  lessons,  a  variety  of  mUcelianeoua  qvetliotu,  in  reference  to 
the  common  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  dtilerBnt  branches 
of  popular  science,  might  occasionally  be  proposed  to  the  pnpils 
to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  exercisetheir  reasoning  powers. 
For  example —  ^ 

How  muiy  milea  ■hoald  we  require  to  travel  iMfbn!  we  coald  go  quite 
raund  the  world  t  What  proob  can  70a  give  that  the  earth  ia  roand  like  a 
globe  T  la  tbera  mora  land  or  mtler  on  the  lurface  of  the  eacth  ?  What 
u  meant  by  the  atmoaphere  1  Has  llie  air  any  weight  T  By  what  eipcrt- 
amiti  can  you  proTe  that  the  air  prenee  apon  our  bodin,  and  upon  all 
parta  of  the  earth  I  How  do  you  prove  that  air  eiiata,  linee  it  cannot  be 
■eea  1  What  ii  the  appearance  of  the  aky  during  a  tbunder-atorm ! 
Whether  ii  the  lightning  acen  belbre  or  after  a  peal  of  thunder  1  By  irtiat 
meam  rtmld  yaii  meaiure  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  a  thunder- 
cloud '    What   eSecta  doea  lightning  Emnelimea  piodace  1  — How  manj 
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has  man  t  Whieli  \»  the  organ  of  vuion  1  What  part  of  the  eja 
lets  m  the  light  1  Is  the  opemi^^  which  lets  in  the  light  always  of  the  same 
size  1  Wh^  knowledge  do  we  derive  by  means  of  the  sense  of  seeing  t 
Have  all  animals  the  same  number  of  eyes  1  What  is  peculiar  in  the  eyes 
of  flies  and  other  insects  ! — What  are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  luii* 
mala  that  live  in  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth  t  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  beast,  a  bird,  and  a  ^A 1  between  a  reptile  and  an  insect  1  dec* 
Is  a  lobster  a  beast,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish  ?  What  are  the  different  parts  of  a 
plant  ?  What  part  of  a  plant  Lb  the  stem  or  trunk  1  What  enables  planta 
to  stand  upright,  although  they  are  tossed  with  the  wind  ?  Do  all  plants 
grow  ttprigbt  ?  What  plants  are  usef^il  for  food  1  for  building  t  for  cloth- 
mg  t  dee.  What  parts  of  our  clothing  are  made  from  plants  ?  Could  we 
have  c^plkhing  fiom  animals,  if  no  plants  existed  ?  What  would  be  the  ap* 
pearance  of  fields  and  mountains^  if  there  were  no  plants  1 — What  are  the 
tides  1    How  often  do  they  ebb  and  flow  in  the  course  of  a  day  ?     At  what 

B;riods  of  the  moon  are  the  tides  highest  ?  Does  the  sun  appear  round  t 
oes  the  moon  always  appear  round  1  What  other  phases  or  shapes  does 
Ae  assume  1  At  what  period  of  the  day  or  night  does  the  moon  rise  when 
she  appears  with  a  round  full  &ce  1  In  what  direction  does  she  appear  a& 
ter  sunset,  when  she  assumes  the  form  of  a  slender  crescent  ?— If  you  taka 
a  wine-glass,  fill  it  with  water,  and  press  a  piece  of  paper  upon  the  mouth 
of  it,  and  then  turn  it  upside-down,  will  the  water  run  out  of  the  glass  ? 
If  you  take  a  glass  tube,  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  press  your  thumb  hard 
upon  the  top  of  it,  what  is  the  reason  that  the  water  will  not  run  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  although  it  u  openi  When  a  boy's  sucker  is  moisten- 
ed with  water,  and  pressed  upon  a  smooth  stone,  what  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  able  to  lift  up  a  stone  of  a  pretty  large  size  ?  Would  the  sucker  pro* 
duce  the  efiect  if  it  were  not  moistened  with  water  1 

Many  thousands  of  queries  of  this  description  might  be  pro- 
posed to  the  young,  which,  if  judiciously  selected,  explained,  and 
illustrated,  could  not  fail  of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  of  ini« 
parting  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  of 
exciting  a  spirit  of  observation,  of  fixing  the  attention,  and  of  pro« 
moting  a  habit  of  reasoning  on  the  various  objects  and  operations 
they  perceive  around  them.  An  hour  or  more,  during  two  or 
three  days  ia  the  week,  might  be  profitably  spent  in  such  exer> 
cises,  which  should  always'^be  accompanied  with  familiar  and 
minute  explanations,  and,  where  the  subject  admits  of  it,  with 
amusing  and  illustrative  experiments.* 

Another  occasional  exercise  might  consist  in  exhibiting  to  a 
class  a  variety  of  objects,  both  natural  and  artificial, — such  as, 
the  model  of  a  ship,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  mineral  substance,  a 
shrub,  a  flower,  a  leaf,  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  any  other  object— 
and  causing  the  pupils  to  describe  the  parts  or  qualities  of  the 

*  A  considerable  variety  of  such  questions  as  those  to  which  I  allude* 

will  be  bund  in  an  excellent  little  work,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Abbot,  Principal  of 

Motuit  Vernon  School,  entitled, "  The  Little  Philosopher/' 

14# 
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object  exhibited,  nod  the  cbRTacteristKS  by  which  it  is  diatia-' 
guished  from  every  other  class  of  objects.  If  it  be  a  thip,  iho 
niasta,  the  yard-arms,  the  bow,  the  poop,  the  keel,  the  difierent 
Icinds  of  sails,  &c.  their  uses,  properties,  and  the  terms  by  which 
ibey  are  distioguished,  may  be  pointed  out  and  described. — If  it 
be  tifiower,-  the  calyx,  corolla,  stamina  end  pistil,  may  be  pointed 
out,  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  described,  and  the  characteria* 
tics  by  which  it  may  be  known  from  every  other  flower  distin- 
guished. Alter  having  several  times  exhibiled  and  described  such 
objects,  they  may  anerwards  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  a  class, 
or  handed  round  among  the  pupils  for  their  inspection,  and  each 
of  them,  or  at  least  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent,  interrogated 
respecting  the  parts,  qualities,  uses,  or  circumstances  connected 
with  the  object  exhibited.  The  objects  which  may  be  thus  de. 
■cribcd  are  almost  innumerable  ;  and  hence  the  necessity,  in  such 
a  system  of  inslructioD,  of  collecting  for  every  school  an  exien- 
Hive  museum  of  natural  and  artificial  objects, — of  having  an 
extensive  plot  of  ground  connected  with  the  seminary,  for  rearing 
treep,  shrubs,  and  flowers  of  dif!erent  kinds — and  of  enjoying  an 
extensive  prospect  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  with  the  view  of 
descrying  as  many  objects  as  possible,  for  the  purposa  of  elucida^ 
tioD  and  instruction. — The  following  example,  taken  from  tbo 
"Lessens  on  Objects,"  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  school  at 
Cheam,  will  partly  illustrate  the  plan  here  suggested : — 

Leutm  on  Giait. — The  pupils  are  supposed  to  be  arranged 
before  a  black  board,  upon  which  the  result  of  their  observatiom 
i*  written.  The  glass  is  passed  round  the  party  to  be  examined 
by  each  individual,  so  that  his  attention  and  poweis  may  be  exer- 
c»ed  about  it< 

"Tracker.  Wliat  u  thitwhich  I  holdininyhandl  Children.  A  plac* 
of  g{ua.  T.  Can  yau  spell  the  word  ■  gitmV  [The  (eacher  then  writes 
the  WOTd  '  slui'  upon  (be  dUe,  which  is  thus  pieeenled  to  (he  whole  clu* 
M  the  Hilject  of  the  l«Mon.]  You  hne  all  eiemined  the  gUw,  whU  da 
Tou  obaervel  what  can  jon  m;  thai  it  ia  1  C.  It  is  bright.  [The  teacher, 
naviiig  wfitten  the  word  '  qualiuea,'  write*  under  it, '  It  in  bright']  T.  Take 
it  b  your  hand  uid  feel  it  C.  It  is  cold.  [Written  on  (he  board,  under 
Ae  formct  quality.]  T.  Fed  it  a^n,  and  compere  il  with  the  piece  irf 
^NHige  that  ia  tied  to  yooi  aiaU,  and  then  tell  me  what  yoq  perceive  in  the 
gliaL  C.  It  i*  amooth,  it  ti  hard.  T.  I*  there  aaj  other  gltw  in  tha 
room!  C.  Yea,  the  window*.  T.  CIom  the  ■butlers:  chi  you  see  (ha 
(•rden  now  t  C.  No.  T.  Why  cannot  you  T  C.  We  cannot  see  through 
the  ahattera.  T.  Whet  can  you  any,  then,  of  the  glaa*  T  C.  We  can  aee 
through  it.  T.  Can  ynu  tell  me  any  word  that  will  express  this  qualitj  1 
C.  No.  T.  I  will  (ell  ]Fon  then ;  pay  attention  that  you  may  recollect  it. 
It  IS  tramparenl.  What  shall  you  now  undenland,  when  I  tell  you  that 
«  (uhMance  ia  tran*|iBrent  1    C.  We  can  tee  through  il.    T.  Vou  arc  liflhl 
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Irf  and  reooOectMOwtliiiig  that  m  twifparant     C.  Waftor.     T.  If  I  wera 

to  let  ihb  glasB  &II,  or  you  were  to  throw  a  ball  at  the  window,  what  would 
be  the  conieqnence  1  C.  The  glass  would  be  brokeu.  It  is  brittle.  T» 
Could  I  in  the  same  manner  break  the  shutters  1  C.  No.  T.  Could  I 
break  it  if  I  used  great  force  1  C.  Yes.  T.  Would  you  therefore  call  the 
wood  brittle  1  C.  No.  T.  What  subatanees  then  do  you  call  brittle  1 
C.  Those  which  are  easily  broken." 

These  are  probably  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to  chil- 
dren at  their  first  attempt,  which,  being  arranged  on  the  slate  or 
board,  form  an  exercise  in  spelling.  They  should  then  be 
effaced,  and  if  the  pupils  are  able  to  write,  they  may  endeavour 
to  remember  the  lesson,  and  put  it  down  on  their  slates.  Various' 
other  qualities  of  glass  might  aflerwards  be  described  to  the 
pupils,  particularly  its  power  of  forming  images  and  magnifying 
objects,  when  ground  into  convex  lenses,  and  combined  in  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes,  which  unfold  to  our  view  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  minute  parts  of  creation.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  teacher,  in  such  exercises,  is,  to^  draw  out  the  ideas  of 
children,  to  direct  them  in  a  right  channel,  to  teach  them  to  fix 
their  attention  on  what  is  immediately  before  them,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  reasoning  powers  in  drawing  the  proper  conclusions 
from  the  objects  they  contemplate.  Contrary  to  the  almost  uni- 
▼ersally  prevailing  practice,  the  idea  of  any  object  should  gene- 
Tally  precede  the  term  by  which  it  is  designated ;  so  that  a  child 
having  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  an  object,  may  feel  the 
want  of  a  term  or  terms  by  which  its  nature  or  qualities  may  at 
any  time  be  expressed,  and  be  enabled,  on  every  occasion,  to 
associate  the  one  with  the  other. 

SBcrrioii  11. — Writing  and  Ck>mpa$itioiu 

On  this  branch  of  education,  I  shall  offer  only  a  few  general 
remarks,  in  addition  to  those  formerly  stated.-^Writing  is  an  art 
of  the  greatest  utility  and  importance,  and  to  which  children 
should  be  accustomed  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives.  In  the 
first  instance,  they  may  be  taught  to  write  on  a  slate«  with  a 
slate-pencil,  which  they  may  be  taught  to  hold  in  the  same  way 
as  we  hold  a  goose-quill  or  a  steel- pen.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  straight  lines  and  parts  of  letters,  they  might  at  once  begin 
^ther  with  complete  letters  or  short  words,  which  should  seldom 
be  made  of  a  larger  size  than  half  text,  as  in  the  actual  business 
of  life  there  is  seldom  occasion  for  writing  a  large  text-hand.  Mr« 
Buchanan  (a  gentleman  who  has  been  long  a  successful  teacher 
in  Greenock,  and  the  author  of  several  useful  publications)  lately 
showed  me  a  plan  he  had  recently  initroductd  to  facilitate  the 
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feRning  of  tettan,  when  a  child  is  set  to  write  on  a  elate.  The 
meihoa  is  as  follows : — Slates  are  prepared,  as  in  the  following 
figure,  with  the  letters,  a,  b,  e.  Sic  indented  on  the  left-hand  side 


The  pupil  works  hU  pointed  slate-pencil  several  times  throughout 
the  indeatings  of  each  letter,  and,  afier  he  has  become  familiar 
with  its  slopes  and  curves,  and  acquires  the  movements  requiaite 
to  form  the  letler,  he  tries  to  wrile  a  number  of  the  same  lelters 
in  succession,  on  the  line  drawn  on  the  slate  immediately  op- 
posite. Mr.  Buchanan  has  found  (his  plan  greatly  to  faciHtale 
the  accurate  fonnaiion  of  the  letters,  in  the  first  attempts  of  chil- 
dren to  write  on  slates ;  and  it  certainly  deserves  a  fair  trial  in 
other  Beminaries.  Short  words  might  be  indented  in  the  same 
manner;  and  when  the  pupii  is  at  a  loss  as  to  the  formation  and 
the  joinings  of  the  different  letters,  be  may  recur  to  the  indented 
model,  ana  by  following  with  his  pencil  its  turnings  and  windings, 
three  or  four  times  in  succession,  be  will  soon  be  enabled  to  form 
the  word  bn  his  slate. 

On  a  principle  somewhat  similar,  a  child  may  be  taught  to 
writs  with  ink  upon  paper,  by  setting  before  him  a  piece  of  good 
writing  made  with  a  red  pencil,  and  making  him  pass  and  repass 
over  tUl  the  strokes  and  curves  with  a  pen  Rill  of  black  ink. — In 
Professor  Jucotot's  system  of  education— instead  of  commencing 
with  elententary  lines,  curves,  and  letters,  in  what  is  called  text- 
hand— a  complete  sentence,  written  by  the  master,  or  engraved 
m  tmall  hand,  is  put  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  which  he  is 
directed  to  copy.  He  writes,  as  well  aa  he  can,  the  first  word— 
suppoee  '  7Tl«  ;'  and  no  lurther  progress  must  be  made,  till,  by  an 
attentive  Comparison  of  hia  own  peiibrmance  with  the  original 
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co^,  be  beoomea  coaacious  of  the  faults  and  defects  of  the 
former.  Such  questions  as  these  are  then  put.  Q.  Is  this  T 
well  maile  1  A.  No ;  it  ia  too  high,  or  too  short,  or  too  long.  Q. 
Could  it  be  mode  betterl  A.  I  think  ao.  Q.  What  must  you 
iheu  do  to  improve  it  ?  A.  MtUte  it  looger,  or  broader,  or  nhorter, 
dec  Q.  How  could  you  have  made  it  better  at  firsti  A.  By 
paying  more  atleation,  dec. — But  I  leave  it  to  the  writing- moater 
to  adopt  such  plans  for  leaching  the  formation  of  written  charao 
lers  as  his  experience  may  deem  most  expedient,  and  conclude 
with  two  or  three  general  remarks. 

The  principal  object  of  writing  ia  to  communicate  oor  aenti- 
ments  to  others,  or  lo  record  the  fleeting  thoughts  that  pass 
through  our  own  minds  for  the  subject  of  future  consideration.  The 
art  of  writing  should  therefore  be  made  to  bear,as  soon  as  poasiblo, 
oa  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Instead  of  continuing  children 
for  years,  at  the  formal  practice  of  writing  from  '  copy-liaee' — as 
Boon  as  they  acquire  a  tolerable  hand,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  write  forms  of  mercantile  accounts — statements  of  arithmetical 
operations — cards  of  invitation — letters  of  friendship  or  business 
— -forms  of  address  and  superscriptbns — and  whatever  else  they 
may  afterwards  have  occasion  to  practice  in  the  actual  business 
of  Hfe.  The  miscellaneous  sentiments  embodied  in  the  lines  and 
pieces  which  they  copy,  should  uniformly  contain  religious  and 
moral  precepts  and  sentiments  easily  understood,  and  statements 
of  hi^rical,  geographical,  astronomical,  and  scientific  facts,  in 
order  that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost  in  familiarizing  the  mind  lo 
uaefhl  knowledge.  For  example,  instead  of  the  unmeaning  words 
ffenenlly  given  aa  '  copies,'  such  sentences  as  the  following  might 
be  substituted; 

"The  ejM  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  plsca,  beholding  the  eiil  tnd  tha 
good.  He  knowMb  our  dowDiitlitig  and  our  uprismg,  iniJ  undentuideth 
tU  our  thoQgbta.  Tb«  daHtneaa  rannot  hide  from  hitn ;  for  the  darkneee 
■Bd  ttie  light  are  bdlb  iIUm  lo  God."  "  The  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ara 
wen  in  the  conaCnkctioa  of  tite  anwUert  inwct  In  a  (ingle  drop  of  certain 
kind*  of  water,  hundreds  of  tittle  uumali  maf  be  eeen,  bj  the  micrqacopa, 
nrinuning  like  Eihei  in  a  pond,  every  one  of  them  having  eye*,  a  mouth, 
riomacb,  and  tmwela,  and  inetnunentt  of  motion."  "Alioul  eiiteen  hun- 
A«d  yewa  aftw  the  Creation,  the  whole  earth  wat  coTered  with  a  flood  of 
water,  which  reached  moro  than  twenty  fMt  above  the  topi  of  the  higheal 
mounlalni."  "  Fear  Ood,  and  keep  his  comoiandmenta.  Lore  your  ene* 
niea,  do  good  to  them  (hat  hale  you,  and  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  Il 
lUne  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  gi>e  him  drink.  For  God  ia 
laag-mBmog  and  kind,  even  to  the  unthankftil  and  the  e<i[ ;  He  caoeetll 
Ui  sun  to  riae  on  the  evil  and  on  the  goqi^  and  sendeth  hie  rain  lo  water 
the  field*  both  of  the  ri^teons  and  of  ihif  wicked."  "  The  world  in  which 
wn  dwell  if  rmuid,  Uka  a  globe  or  ball ;  and  it  wouM  require  a  Journey  of 
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iimtIj  t««at7-flT«  Ihouond  milai  before  ne  eonld.go  quit*  roBnd  iL' 
"  The  Atlan^c  ocean  liea  betneca  EuTopa  and  Ameiica,  and  il  u  thr«e  Ihnu- 
■and  milea  brcsd."  "  Africa  ii  ■  veiy  hat  coantrj,  Bud  there  are  gnti  niun- 
b«r(  of  pMide  living  in  il  nhoM  skin  ii  entirely  black.  "  China  ia  tha 
moit  populouioBipiiein  tbelrorlii :  U  contains  about  llum  hundred  imllioD* 
of  inbabitanti.  The  whole  world  contaiiu  abore  eight  hundred  mimDm." 
"  The  moon  ii  two  ihousand  one  hundred  and  nxly  milea  in  diaioeter  ;  aii4 
it  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  earth."  "  The  ran 
ia  nine^-five  millions  of  mile*  distant;  and  ia  loore  than  twelve  hun- 
dnd  ihousond  times  larger  than  the  whole  earth."  "  The  ail,  or  itmoa[dieM, 
preasaa  upon  eteiy  square  yud  of  the  earth's  surface  with  a  force  equal  to 
more  than  nineteen  thousand  pounds."  >'The  riTcr  Amaions  is  three  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  is  the  laigeat  river  oa  the  globe,"  Ac. 

A  sentence  or  two  of  this  description  might  be  given  lo  a  wholo 
class  of  writers,  to  be  copied  several  times  over ;  and  after  the 
class  has  finish^  the  writing,  the  fact,  or  aenliment  contained  in 
'  the  Benteace  might  be  explained  and  illustraled.  By  this  means, 
a  number  of  useful  facts  and  practical  rules  of  conduct  might  be 
gradually  communicated  to  the  youthful  mind;  and,  being  noted 
down  in  the  pupil's  copy-book,  Ihey  inight  be  repcrused  and 
referred  to  on  any  Future  occasion.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  in- 
expedient to  classify  a  number  of  fundamental  truths,  facts,  and 
aphorisms,  under  such  heads  as  the  fotlowiog — Belipout,  Moral, 
Gtograpkieal,  HUiorieal,  AttroJwmcal,  Cketaical,  Optical, 
Botanieal,  ^.  allotting  two  or  three  pages  of  the  copy-book  for 
each  department.  The  above  suggestion  proceeds  on  the  grinci- 
pie,  that  in  every  department  of  itudy,  an  opportunity  ihould  be 
taken  ^imparting  tome  nev)  and  v»^l  truth  to  the  underatand- 
ing  (ff  the  young,  or  impresnng  tome  moral  Uuon  ttpon  tha 
heart. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  ia  able  to  handle  the  pen  with  some  de- 
gree of  dexterity,  he  should  be  accustomed  to  write  forms  of  let- 
ters, narratives,  essays,  or  real  ejristolary  correspondence.  He 
may  likewise,  at  this  period,  be  gradually  taught- the  art  of  com- 
pontion.  This  may  be  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  by  recount- 
ing lo  him  a  striking  nHrrative,  or  an  interesting  historical  fact, 
and  desiring  him  immediately  to  repeat  it  in  his  own  style,  and 
afterwards  to  write  it  down  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  After 
being  accustomed  to  write,  a  few  simple  narratives,  descriptions 
of  some  objects  connected  with  natural  history,  or  some  striking 
moral  sentimcHits,  may  be  read  over  several  times  in  his  hearing, 
as  exercises  in  composition.  He  may  next  be  requested  to  give  a 
narrative  of  any  cxcursioa  he  has  made,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany, and  a  description  of^a  scenes  he  has  visited,  the  cvenU 
that  occurred,  and  the  friends  by  whom  he  was  entertained.     He 
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may  also  be  desired  to  describe  the  rural  scenery  around  him,  and 
the  streets,  lanes,  public  buildings,  and  other  remarkable  objects 
Gonnected  with  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  resides.  A  stufled 
bird  or  quadruped,  an  insect,  a  plant,  flower,  or  any  other  object, 
might  occasionally  be  presented  to  him,  with  a  request  to  describe 
in  writing,  its  form,  parts,  proportions,  and  properties,  as  they 
appear  to  his  senses  after  a  minute  inspection.  The  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  during  summer  might  be  prescribed  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  this  kind,  in  which  he  might  be  desired  to  describe  the 
direction  or  position  of  the  sun  at  6  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  ooon,  and  at  3, 6,  and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  description 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  positions  in  the 
heavens  in  which  she  appears,  immediately  after  sunset,  when  she 
assumes  the  figure  of  a  crescent,  a  half-moon,  a  gibbous  phase, 
and  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere— might  form  another  exercise.^ 
Such  exercises  would  tend  to  excite  a  spirit  of  observation,  and 
to  impress  the  mind  with  various  facts,  which  would  be  found  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  pupil  when  he  should  afterwards  enter  on 
the  regular  study  of  the  sciences.  When  such  exercises  are  pre- 
scribed to  a  whole  class,  a  day  and  hour  may  be  appointed,  when 
a  few  of  the  compositions  might  be  read  by  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  the  class.  This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  different  compositions,  and  of 
showing  how  the  same  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  difierent  lan- 
guage. On  such  occasions,  orthographical  and  grammatical 
errors  may  be  pointed  out,  and  directions  given  how  they  may  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  time,  instructions  may  be  given  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters,  stops  and  marks,  and  the 
proper  arrangement  of  any  piece  of  composition  into  sentences  and 
paragraphs. 

The  utility  of  such  exercises  will  scarcely  be  called  in  question. 
They  would  habituate  the  young  to  observation  and  re/lection — 
instead  of  looking  at  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  with  an 
unconscious  gaze,  they  would  learn  to  inspect  them  with  minute 

*  In  order  to  undentand  the  object  of  such  an  exercise,  it  may  not  b» 
improper  to  stmte,  that  immediately  after  sunset,  the  moon,  when  in  a  crea* 
cent  phase,  appears  near  the  vest  or  touth-vtett  quarter  of  the  heavens,  in 
our  northern  latitude — when  of  the  figure  of  a  half-moon^  she  appears  near 
}f  in  the  99uth  at  the  same  hour — ^when  of  a  gibbont  phase,  about  the  $outh» 
eatt~-9nd  when  a  fail  mopn,  in  the  etittf  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  of 
•meet,  and  sometimes  a  little  to  the  south-east  or  north-east,  according  aa 
she  is  in  north  or  south  declination.  These  circumstances  can  be  eaaily  as- 
certained in  the  coarse  of  a  fortnight,  and  it  is  of  some  importance  to  a 
young  person  that  he  be  enabled  to  determine  thom  from  his  own  observe* 
none. 
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attentioD,  and  invesligate  their  forms,  qualities,  aod  efleclii.  In 
«uch  observations  they  would  feel  a  variety  of  pleasing  emotions'; 
for  the  acqui^iion  of  new  facta  end  ideas,  and  knowledgo  of  every 
description,  is  a  ■ouroeofenjoymenl  to  every  mind,  whether  young 
or  old>  Besides,  such  studies  and  employments  would  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  frivolous  pursuits  and 
mischievous  devices ;  and,  in  the  future  periods  of  their  lives,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  record  and  describe,  with  perspicuity,  any 
remarkable  occurrences  or  facts  that  ntay  fall  under  their  obae^ 
'vatioD.  We  have  reason  to  beiieve  that  many  interesting  facU 
in  relation  to  geology,  mineralc^y,  zoology,  meteorology,  and 
other  departments  of  natural  history,. have  been  detected  by  per- 
Eons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  which  have  been  lost  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  in  consequence  of  their  being  beheld  with  an  incurious 
eye,  and  from  the  observers  having  been  incapable  of  writing  an  ' 
intelligent  description  of  the  objects  which  came  under  their 
inspection.  Hence  the  numerous  bones  of  fossil  animals  which 
liave  been  mangled  and  destroyed,  end  thrown  aside  as  rubbish,  by 
labourers  and  miners,  had  they  been  preserved  entire,  might  have 
thrown  a  new  light  on  the  extinct  species  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  on  the  former  state  of  the  world.  But  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  there  is  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  capable  of  writing  e 
perspicuous  description  of  any  fact,  physical,  political,  or  mora), 
that  may  fall  under  his  observation.  If,  therefore,  young  people 
were  early  excited  to  habits  of  observation,  and  to  record  in  wri- 
ting  the  results  of  their  observations,  they  might  afterwards,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  be  eminently  useful  in  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  of  general  knowledge. 

SEcnoH  lU. — Draitiag. 
In  connection  with  writing.  Drawing  is  an  accomplishment  in 
which  every  young  person  should  be  initiated.  As  writing  con- 
sists in  the  imitation  of  characters  and  words,  so  drawing  is  the 
imitation  or  writing  down  of  objects.  Almost  every  child  feels  a 
desiie  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others,  and,  when  he  has  it  in  hia 
power, .  to  draw  representations,  however  rude,  of  the  objects 
around  him ;  and  in  such  exercises  feels  no  small  share  of  enjoy- 
ment.— He  may  be  taught  to  begin  with  geometrical  figures,  as 
lines,  angles,  squares,  parallelograms,  triangles,  polygons,  arches, 
circles,  ovals,  cones,  pyramids,  cylinders,  uid  the  like,  as  being 
the  foundation  of  all  other  proportions.  He  may  next  proceed  to 
the  drawing  of  fruits,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  &^.  with  their 
leaves,-  ofllowers,  as  roses,  tulips,  and  daisies;  of  birds,  beasts. 
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fiflhesy  aod  serpents ;  of  the  human  bod^,  with  its  several  Unea- 
ments ;  and  of  houses,  s{Mres,  public  buildinss,  and  landscapes. 
Ailer  he  has  executed  some  of  these  objects  from  patterns  set  be-v 
fore  him,  he  should  be  encouraged  as  soon  as  possible  to  copy 
from  nature*  For  this  purpose, Jie  might  be  directed  to  begin 
with  attempting  to  draw  the  representation  of  an  adjacent  build- 
ing, of  the  schoolhouse,  with  its  gardSh  and  area,  of  a  church,  a 
spire,  a  tower,  or  some  adjacent  public  edifice — also  the  imitation 
of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  horse,  a  oow,  a  dog,  a  ship,  or  a  windmill. 
Afler  drawing  several  landscapes  from  copies,  he  may  be  re- 
quested to  delineate  a  particular  landscape  in  tb^  neighbourhood 
of  the  seminary ;  and  if  such  an  exercise  were  prescribed  to  a 
whole  class,  premiums  (if  such  a  principle  be  admitted)  might  be 
ofiered  for  two  or  three  of  the  best  finished  drawings.  Previous, 
however,  to  such  attempts,  some  of  the  principles  of  perspective 
would  require  to  be  familiarly  illustrated.  The  pupil  might  next 
be  instructed  in  the  delineation  of  maps,  the  drawing  of  architec- 
tural plans,  garden  plots,  and  rural  ornaments,  machinery  of 
difierent  kinds,  and  optical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  in- 
struments. In  the  present,  state  of  society,  and  amidst  the  im- 
provements now  going  on  in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  a  particular 
acquaintance  with  this  department  of  drawing  would  be  found  of 
great  practical  utility,  and  there  are  few  mechanical  exercises  in 
which  the  young  would  take  greater  delight. 

Drawing  has  hitherto  been  considered  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
an  ornamental  study,  and  has  been  viewed  as  principally  adapted 
to  the  amusement  of  ladies,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  and 
their  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  copying  of^  paint- 
ings, engravings,  drawings,  and  fancy-ptecei^  which  have  no 
prototypes  in  nature.  Hence  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
nave  learned  this  lirt  in  the  usual  routine,  that  can  accurately  de- 
lineate a  landscape  from  nature,  draw  an  architectural  plan,  or 
give  a  correct  representation  of  any  instrument  or  piece  of 
machinery.  The  art  of  drawing  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
merely  an  elegant  amusement :  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  science,  and  to  those  arts  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  rational  enjoyments  of  human  life.  Were  useful 
knowledge  more  generally  difiused,  and  were  the  young  univer 
sally  taught  to  draw  from  nature,  our  views  of  the  landscape  of 
the  world,  of  the  facts  of  science,  and  of  the  operations  of  art, 
might  be  indefinitely  enlarged.  Every  traveller  would  be  en- 
abled to  take  a  sketch  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  varieties  of 
art,  the  domestic  associations,  and  the  more  interesting  scenery 
displayed  in  the  di&rent  regions  through  which  he  passed ;  and 
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9uch  sketches,  being  afterwards  expftiAled  into  pmoratnas,  or  en- 
graved for  the  opiical  machine,  might  extend  our  conceptions  of 
uie  scenery  ot  the  irorid,  and  convey  clear  and  distinct  views  of 
objects  which  we  may  uerer  hare  an  opportunity  of  visiting. 
Every  naturalist  would  be  quahfied  to  delineate  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  any  unknown  tree,  flower,  shrub,  or  uncommoa 
animal,  that  might  fall  under  his  observation.  Every  one  engaged 
in  astronomical  observation  could  represent  to  others,  with  ac- 
curacy, the  phenomena  of  the  solar  ajmts,  with  their  numberless 
variations — the  aspect  of  the  lunar  mountains,  peaks,  and  vales, 
in  every  phase  of  the  moon,  atid  the  changes  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  taking  place — the  varied  appearances  on  the  surftces 
of  the  planets,  as  seen  through  telescopes — and  the  relative  posi- 
tions, sized  and  phenomena  of  the  stellar  and  planetary  nebulte 
dispersed  through  the  distant  regions  of  space.  Every  artisan 
and  mechanic  would  be  quatifled  for  sketching  any  mechanical 
improvement  or  invention,  either  of  his  own  or  of  others;  and 
every  labourer,  for  delineating  whatever  curious  or  uncommon 
objects  he  might  meet  with,  either  in  Iris  rural  widks,  or  in  his 
digging,  mining,  and  agricultural  operations. 

But,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived 
from  universal  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawinE.  every  object 
which  the  yonng  are  set  to  copy  should  be  one  which  has  a  real 
txiitence  in  nature,  and  which  may  be  instninKntal  in  conveying 
lo  their  minds  a  newand  correct  idea  ofobjects  which  they  may  nol 
previously  have  seen,  and  thos  of  adding  something  to  their  stock 
of  general  knowledge ;  and  they  should  be  giten  to  understand, 
that  the  object  of  drawing  is  not  mere  amusement,  but  practical 
utility  J  and  consequently  they  should  be  induced  to  copy  from 
nature  and  art  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  handle  the  pencil  with 
any  degree  of  dexterity.  It  appears  truly  absurd  and  preposter- 
ous lo  set  before  children,  as  pattemj  of  imitation,  fancy  pictures 
and  imaginary  landscapes  which  hdve  no  prototypes  in  the  real 
world,  when  there  are  so  many  real  objects  and  diversified  land- 
scapes around  as,  and  when  we  consider  that  every' new  object 
which  has  a  real  existence,  presented  to  a  young  mind,  adds 
something  to  its  slock  of  knowledge.  Fancy  pictures  ore  of  as 
little  use  in  giving  us  correct  representntioos  of  nature  and  art,  as 
novels  and  romances  are  in  conveying  accurate  information  of 
the  transactions  and  events  recorded  in  history.  On  this  ground, 
1  would  deem  it  inexpedient  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  young 
with  historical  paintings  or  drawings,  however  much  such  pieces 
may  bo  admired.  In  short,  when  ive  consider  how  much  usel\it 
/ni&rmatioii    as  well  as  pteasurc,  may  be  conveyed  by  accurate 
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pictures  Ukcn  directly  from  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the  opera- 
tions of  art,  we  cannot  but  view  it  as  highly  expedient,  in  attempt- 
ing the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  that  every  young  person 
should  be  taught  to  delineate,  on  any  emergency,  whatever  phe- 
nomena or  processes  of  nature,  or  operations  of  art,  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  depicted  and  recorded* 

SionoR  IV. — Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  the  science  which  explains  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  numbers,  and  the  method  of  computing  by  them.  A 
knowledge  of  this  subject  should  (brm  a  part  of  every  system  of 
education,  as  its  principles  and  rules  form  the  groundwork  of  all 
the  computations  connected  with  commerce,  geometry,  mensura- 
.  tion,  geography,  astronomy,  navigation,  and  other  departments 
of  science. 

Previous  to  engaging  in  the  r^;ular  study  of  this  science,  and 
attempting  its  more  complex  operations,  the  general  properties  of 
Aumbers  should  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  getuible  represeitta^ 
ItoiM,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is  generally  practised  in  infant 
schools.  This  may  be  done  either  in  private  by  an  intelligent 
parent,  or  in  a  public  school,  as  an  occasional  amusement  for 
those  who  have  not  entered  on  the  regular  study  of  arithmetic ; 
.which  would  prepare  them  for  underatanding  its  fundamental 
rules  and  computations.  A  variety  of  moveable  objects,  as  peas, 
beaos,  beads,  marbles,  cubes,  &c  may  be  provided,— or  perhaps 
small  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  the  shape  of  cubes  or  parallelopipeds, 
as  they  do  not  roll,  may  be  more  convenient  for  this  purpose — and 
a  method  such  as  the  following,  corresponding  to  the  spirit  and 
plan  qf  Ffestalozzi,  may  be  pursued.  The  teacher,  placing  one 
of  the  cubes  before  the  children,  says,  *'  This  is  one  cube ;"  the 
children  at  the  same  time  repeat,  "This  is  one  cube.''  The 
teacher,  adding  another,  says,  **  These  are  two  cubes,"  which  the 
children  likewise  repeat.  This  process  may  be  continued  tiii 
they  advance  to  the  number  ten.  Then,  taking  all  the  cubes 
from  the  ta^o,  and  throwing  down /btir,  the  question  is  put.  How 
many  cubes  are  on  the  table?  which  the  children,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  familiarized  to  this  mode  of  notation,  will  be 
able  to  answer.  In  like  manner,  other  numbers  may  be  succes- 
Mvely  placed  on  the  table,  and  similar  questions  put.  This  pro 
oesa  may  be  varied  as  follows :  Placing  a  parallelepiped  of  oblong 
figure  before  the  children,  the  teacher  may  say,  "  Once  one"— 
pbcing  another. at  a  little  distance  from  the  first,  <*  Twice  one"- 
adding  another,  "  Three  times  one ;"  and  so  on,  makine  the  cbil 
dren  repeat  the  numbers  as  the  pieces  are  laid  down%    Whoa  Um^ 
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ten  oblongs  are  ihus  arranged  at  equal  distances  and  in  a  straight 
line,  such  questions  as  tho  following  may  be  put.  How  many 
oblongs  are  there  on  the  table  ]  Do  they  lie  close  together  ?  U 
the  first  oblong  placed  nearer  to  the  second  than  the  second  is  to 
the  third  T  Do  their  long  sides  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  window 
or  of  the  door,  &c.  1  0>uld  they  be  placed  differently  without 
changing  either  their  number  or  distance  ?  When  these  questions 
are  answered,  they  may  then  be  desired  either  to  shut  their  eyes 
or  to  turn  their  tracks  to  tbo  table,  when  three  oblongs  may  be 
taken  away,  and  the  second  moved  nearer  the  firsl,  and  the  ques- 
tion put.  How  many  oblongs  are  there  now  I  The  children, 
having  counted  them,  will  say,  "There  are  teten."  How  many 
were  there  before?  "Ten."  How  ntany  have  I  taken  away? 
"  Three."  Did  these  Ciblongg  undergo  any  other  change  1  "  You 
have  moved  that  (pointing  to  it^  nearer  to  the  olber."  In  order 
to  vary  these  processes  as  mucn  as  possible,  the  children  should 
be  desired  to  count  the  number  of  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands, 
the  number  of  buttons  on  their  jackets  or  waistcoats,  the  nnmber 
of  chairs  or  forma  in  the  room,  the  number  of  books  placed  on  a 
table  or  book-shelf,  or  any  other  object  that  may  be  near  or 
around  ihem.  By  such  exerciaes,  the  idea  of  number  and  the 
relative  positions  of  objects  would  soon  be  indelibly  impressed  on 
their  minds,  and  ibeir  attention  fixed  on  the  subject  of  instruction. 
These  exercises  may  be  still  farther  varied,  by  drawing,  on  a 
large  slate  or  board  with  chalk,  lines,  triangles,  squares,  drcles, 
or  other  figures  as  under. 

D         A  o  n 

DD         AA  0  0  nn 

HDD        AAA        GOO         DDD 

ddud  aaaa   oooo   naaa 

Having  chalked  such  figures  as  the  above,  the  oliildren  may  ba 
taught  to  say,  "  One  line,  one  triangle,  one  circle,  one  squares- 
two  lines,  two  triangles,  two  circles,  two  squares — three  lines, 
three  triangles,  three  circles,  three  sqnarea,"  &c.  which  may  be 
continued  to  twelve  or  twenty,  or  any  other  moderate  number. 
They  may  be  likewise  taught  to  repeat  the  numbers  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  thus ;  "  One  triangle,  two  triangles,  three  tri- 
angles, (bur  triangles"—"  Four  circles,  three  circles,  two  circles, 
ijne  circle."  The  nature  of  the  four  fundamental  rales  of  orith- 
taelic  may  he  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  Drawing  five  squares 
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or  lines  oo  th^  board,  and  aftBTwards  adding  three,  it  would  be 
aeen  that  the  sum  of  6  and  8  is  eigki.  Drawing  twelve  circles, 
and  then  rubbing  out  or  crossing  three  of  them,  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  3  be  taken  from  12,  nine  will  remain.  In  like  manner 
the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division  might  be  illustrated. 
But  it  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  such  processes,  as  every 
intelligent  parent  and  teacher  can  vary  them  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  and  render  them  subservient  boUi  to  the  amusement  and 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  From  the  want  of  such  sensible 
representations  of  number,  many  young  people  have  been  left  to 
tb^  utmost  confusion  of  thought  in  their  first  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, and  even  many  expert  calculators  have  remained  throUffh 
life  ignorant  pf  the  raUomUe  of  the  operations  they  were  in  tne 
habit  of  performmg. 

When  the  arithmetical  pu|nl  proceeds  to  the  compound  rules, 
as  they  are  termed,  care  snould  be  taken  to  convey  to  his  mind  a 
well-defined  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  money — the  different 
measures  of  lengthy  and  their  proportion  to  one  another — the 
relative  bulks  or  sizes  of  the  measures  of  solidity  and  capacity — 
angular  measures,  or  the  dimsions  of  the  circle — square  measure 
— and  the  measure  of  time*  The  value  of  money  may  be  easily 
represented,  by  placing  six  penny  pieces  or  twelve  halfpennies  in 
a  row,  and  placing  a  sixpence  opposite  to  them  as  the  value  in 
silver ;  by  laying  five  shillings  in  a  similar  row,  with  a  crown 
piece  opposite ;  and  twenty  shillings,  or  four  crowns,  with  a 
sovereign  opposite  as  the  value  in  gold ;  and  so  on,  with  regard 
to  other  species  of  money.  To  convey  a  clear  idea  of  measures 
of  length,  in  every  school  there  should  be  accurate  models  or 
standards  of  an  tncA,  sl  fooiy  a  yard^  and  a  poU*  The  relative 
proportions  which  these  measures  bear  to  each  other  should  be 
familiarly  illustrated,  and  certain  objects  fixed  upon,  either  in  the 
school  or  the  adjacent  premises,  such  as  the  length  of  a  table,  the 
breadth  of  a  walk,  the  extent  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  &c.  by  which 
the  lengths  and  proportions  of  such  measures  may  be  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  mind.  The  nurnber  of  yards  or  poles  in  a  fur- 
long or  in  a  mile,  and  the  exact  extent  of  such  lineal  dimensions, 
may  be  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  and  then  posts  may 
be  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  distance,  to  serve  as  a  standard 
of  fuch  measures.  The  measures  of  surihce  may  be  represented 
by  square  boards,  an  inch,  a  foot,  and  a  yard  square.  The 
eoLtent  of  a  perdb  or  rod  may  be  shown  by  marking  a  plot  of  that 
din)eQsi<m  in  the  school  area  or  gazden;  and  the. superficies  of 
■ommte  may  be  exhibited  by  aettiitg off  m  square  plot  in  an  adja> 
(QIBt  Md,  wbieb  ahidl  oonlain  the.  esnct  number  of^aaidsor  links 
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in  that  dimension,  aod  nwrkiog  its  boundnnea  with  posts,  timcbw, 
furrows,  hedges,  or  other  conlrivnDcea.  Measures  or  capacity 
and  solidity  should  be  represented  by  models  or  standftrd  mea- 
Bures.  The  gill,  the  pint,  the  quart,  and  the  gallon,  (he  peck 
and  the  bushel,  should  form  ■  part  of  the  furniture  of  every 
school,  in  order  that  their  relative  dinwnsions  may  be  clearly 
perceived.  The  idlh  of  a  solid  fotA  may  be  represented  by  a 
box  made  exactly  of  that  dimension ;  and  ihe  weights  used  in 
commerce  may  be  exhibited  both  to  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  leel- 
<"K>  hy  having  an  ounce,  a  pound,  a  stene,  and  a  Inrndnd-iBtight, 
made  of  cast-iron,  present^  to  view  in  their  relative  aiiea,  and 
by  causing  the  pupil  occasionally  to  litt  them,  and  feel  their  rein- 
live  weights.  Where  these  weights  and  measures  cannot  be  con> 
yeniently  oblained,  a  general  idea  of  their  relative  size  may  be 
imparted  by  means  of  figures,  as  under. 

dLll 
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Angular  HKoture,  or  the  divisions  of  the  circle,  might  be  repro- 
■enied  by  means  of  a  very  lai^  circle,  divided  into  degrees  aod 
minutes,  formed  on  a  thin  de»l  board  or  pasteboard ;  and  two  in^ 
dexea  might  be  made  to  levolTe  on  its  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
oifaibiting  angles  of  difierent  degroea  of  magnitude,  and  sbowinc 
what  is  mesnt  by  the  measvrement  of  an  angle  by  di^;reeB  ana 
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minuteB*     It  might  also  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  to  mark  the 
signs  or  great  divisions  of  the  zodiac*     Prom  the  want  of  exhi- 
bitions of  this  kind,  and  the  necessary  explanations,  young  persons 
generally  entertain  very  confused  conceptions  on  such  subjects, 
and  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  the  difference  between  minutes  of 
ttmf,  and  minutes  of  apace.    In  attempting  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  duration^  we  should  begin  by  praseiit- 
ing  a  specific  illustration  of  the  unit  of  time,  nfl^ncly,  the  duration 
of  a  second.    This  may  be  done  by  causing  a  pendulum  of  89| 
inches  in  length  to  vibrate,  and  desiring  the  pupils  to  mark  the 
time  which  intervenes  betvreen  its  passing  from  one  side  of  the 
carve  to  the  other,  or  by  reminding  them  that  the  time  in  which 
we  deliberately  pronouAce  the  word  twenty-one^  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  a  second.    The  duration  of  a  minute  may  be  shown  by 
causing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  60  times,  or  by  counting  delibe- 
rately from  twenty  to  eighty.     The  hours,  half  hours,  and  quar- 
ters, may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  common  clock ;  and  the 
pupils  might  occasionally  be  required  to  note  the  interval  that 
elapses  during  the  performance  of  any  scholastic  exercise.     The 
idea  of  weeks,  noohths,  and  years,  might  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  a  large  circle  or  long  stripe  of  pasteboard,  which  might  be 
made  either  to  run  along  one  side  of  the  school,  or  to  go  quite 
round  it.     This  stripe  or  circle  misht  be  divided  into  365  or  866 
eqiAl  parts,  and  into  12  great  divisk>ns  corresponding  to  the 
months,  and  52  divisions  corresponding  to  the  number  of  weeks  in 
a  year*   The  months  might  be  distinguished  by  being  painted  with 
difierent  colours,  and  the  termination  of  each  week  by  a  black 
perpendicular  line.     This  apparatus  might  be  rendered  of  use  for 
familiarizing  theyoung  to  the  regular  succession  of  the  months  and 
seasons ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  might  be  requested,  at  least 
every  week,  to  point  out  on  the  circle  the  partksular  month,  week, 
or  day,  corresponding  to  the  time  when  such  exercises  are  given. 
Such  minute  illustrations  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  as 
almost  superfluous.    But,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  we  can  never  be  too  minute  and 
specific  in  our  explanations.     We  generally  err  on  the  opposite 
extreme,  in  being  too  vague  and  general  in  our  instructions,  taking 
for  granted  that  the  young  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  6rst  prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  facts  than  what  they  really  possess.  I  nave 
known  schoolboys  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  calculations 
connected  with  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  who  could  not 
tell  whether  a  pound,  a  stone,  or  a  ton,  was  the  heaviest  weight — 
whether  a  gallon  or  a  hogshead  was  the  largest  measure,  or 
whether  th*y  were  weights  or  measures  of  capacity — whether  a 
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aqusre  pole  or  >  square  acre  waa  the  larger  dimensioni  or  wbotfaor 
a  pole  or  a  furlong  waa  the  greater  measure  of  length.  Cod- 
fizHDg  their  attention  merely  to  the  imtnbert  contained  in  their  ta- 
bles  of  weights  and  measum,  the]r  muitipljr  and  divide  according 
to  the  order  of  the  numbers  in  these  tables,  without  annexing  n 
tbem  any  definite  ideas ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  they  can  fom 
DO  estimate  whether  an  arithmetical  operation  be  nearly  right  or 
wrong,  till  they  are  told  the  answer  which  they  ought  to  bring 
out.  Hence,  likewise,  it  happens  that,  in  the  process  of  reduction, 
they  BO  frequently  invtrt  the  order  of  procedure,  and  treat  tons 
aa  if  they  were  ounces,  and  ounces  as  if  they  were  lons>  Such 
errors  and  misconceptions  would  generally  be  avoided  were  seen- 
nte  ideas  previously  conveyed  of  the  i^ative  values,  proporliom, 
and  capachiee  of  the  money,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  com- 
merce. 

Again,  in  many  coses,  arithmetical  piocesKa  might  be  illus- 
trate by  diagrams,  figures,  and  pictorial  representations.  The 
following  question  ia  stated  in  "  Hamilton's  Arithmetic,'  as  an 
exercise  in  simple  multiplication — "  How  many  square  feet  in  the 
floor,  roof,  and  walla  of  a  room,  26  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  15 
high?  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idn  to  an  arilhmetiral 
tyro,  of  the  object  of  such  a  que«tion,  or  of  the  process  by  which 
(he  true  result  may  be  obtained,  without  figures  and  accompany- 
ing explanations.  Yet  no  previous  explanation  is  given  iA  the 
book,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  iqvare  of  any  dimension,  or  of 
the  method  by  which  it  ma;  be  obtained.  Figures,  such  as  the 
(Ulowing,  should  accompany  queationa  of  this  deacriplion. 


Floor  Bad  TO(if. 
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The  uleft  of  supcrfidal  tneasure,  and  the  reasoD  why  we  mul- 
tiply (wo  sides  of  a  quadrangular  figure  in  order  to  obtain  ihe  su- 
perficial coDtenl,  may  be  illustrated  as  rdlows.  Suppose  a  square 
table  whose  udea  are  6  feet  feet  long,  and  another  of  the  fonn  of 
a  parallelogram,  9  feet  lon^,  and  4  feet  broad,  the  superficial  feet 
contained  in  these  dimeostODs  may  be  represented  as  under— 
6x6=30,  and  9x4=36. 
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ijtiarefiol,  and  that  the  product  of  the  length  by  Ihe  breadth  of 
any  dimension,  or  of  the  aide  of  a  square  by  itself,  must  neces. 
•anly  give  the  number  of  square  fcet,  yards,  inches,  &c.  in  tne 
surface.  It  will  also  show  that  surfaces  of  very  difierent  shapes, 
or  extent  as  to  length  or  breadth,  may  contain  the  same  super- 
ficial dimensions.  In  the  same  way  we  may  illustrate  the  truth 
of  nich  positions  as  the  following : — That  there  are  144  inches 
in  a  square  foot — 0  square  feet  m  a  square  yard — 160  square 
poles  in  an  acre — 040  square  acres  In  a  square  mile — 37  cubical 
feet  in  acutucal  yard,  Ami.  For  example,  the  number  of  square 
(BBt  ia  a  square  yard,  or  in  two  square  yards,  tec.  may  bo  re- 
d  in  either  of  the  following  modes. 
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When  tbe  dimensions  of  ihe  mason  work  of  &  house  are  r& 
quired,  Ihe  diSerent  parts  of  the  building,  which  require  separate 
ottlculattons,  as  the  sideiwalls,  the  end-walls,  tbe  gables,  tbe 
chimney-stalks,  &c.  should  be  sep&rotely  delineated ;  and  if  such 
delineations  are  not  found  in  the  books  where  the  questions  are 
stated,  ibe  pupil,  before  proceeding  to  his  calculations,  sliould  he 
desired  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  several  dimensions  which  requira 
his  attention,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  clear  conception  ofthe 
operations  before  him-  Such  questions  as  the  following  should 
likewise  be  illustrated  by  diagrams-  "  Glasgow  is  44  miles  west 
from  Edinburgh  ;  Peebles  is  exactly  south  from  Edinburgh,  and 
49  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Glasgow.  What  is  [he  diatancs 
between  Edinburgh  and  Feeblest"  This  question  is  taken  from 
"  Hamilton's  Arithmetic,"  and  is  inserted  as  one  of  the  exercises 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  the  Square  Root;  but  no  figure 
or  explanation  is  given,  excepting  the  following  foot-note.  "The 
square  of  the  hypolbenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  tbe  squares  of  the  other  two  sides."  It  should  be  re- 
presented as  under. 
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In  a  mmilnr  manner  should  many  other  cjtampica  connected 
with  the  eztrectioD  of  roots  be  illustrateii.  The  following  ques- 
tion can  scarcely  be  understood  or  performed,  without  an  illus- 
trative figure,  and  yet  there  is  no  figure  given,  nor  hint  sugf^ested 
on  the  subject,  in  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  "  A  ladder, 
40  feet  long,  may  be  so  placed  as  to  reach  a  window  83  feet  from 
the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  street ;  and  by  only  turning  it  over, 
witlwut  moving  the  foot  out  of  its  place,  it  will  do  the  same  by  a 
window  21  feet  high  on  the  other  aide.  Required  the  breadth  of 
the  street?"  The  following  is  the  representation  that  should  be 
given,  which,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  geometrical  proposition 
mentioned  above,  will  enable  an  arithmetical  tyro  to  perform  lite 
t^Rition,  and  to  perceive  the  reason  of  it. 


By  tnta  figare,  the  pupil  will  see  that  his  calculations  must 
have  a  reaped  to  two  right-angled  triangles,  of  which  he  has  two 
«des  of  each  given  to  find  the  other  sides,  the  sum  of  which  will 
Be  the  breadth  of  the  street.  The  nature  oCfraelims  may  be 
illustniled  in  a  similar  manner.  As  fractions  are  pans  of  a  unit, 
the  denominator  of  any  fraction  may  be  considered  as  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  supp(»ed  to  be  divided.  The  follow 
iD^  fract'ons,  J,  J,  f^,  may  fhereiore  be  represented  by  a  deline. 
atKHi,  u  follows : 
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By  such  delineations,  the  nature  of  a  fraction,  and  ibe  value  of 
it,  may  be  rendered  obvious  lo  the  eye  of  a  pupil, — A  great  many 
other  questions  and  processes  in  arithmetic  might,  in  this  wav, 
be  rendered  clear  and  interesting  to  the  young  practitioner  m 
nunibers;  and  where  such  sensible  representations  (lave  a  ten- 
dency to  elucidate  any  process,  they  ought  Dever  to  be  omitted. 
Id  elementary  books  on  arithmetic,  such  -delineations  and  illu8tni< 
tiona  should  frequently  be  given ;  and,  where  they  are  omitted, 
the  pupil  should  be  induced  to  e;tert  his  own  judgment  and  ima- 
gination, in  order  to  delineate  whatever  process  is  susceptible  of 
such  tangible  representations. 

I  shall  only  remark  further,  on  this  head,  that  the  questions 
given  as  exercises  in  the  several  rules  of  arithmetic,  should  be  all 
of  a  practical  nature,  or  such  as  will  generally  occur  io  the  ac' 
(uaJ  bufintu  of  lifb — that  the  suppositions  slated  in  any  question 
should  all  be  consistent  with  real  facta  and  occurrences — that  ikcta 
in  relation  to  commerce,  geography,  astronomy,  natural  philoso-  . 
pby,  statistics,  and  other  sdenbes,  should  be  selected  as  exercises 
in  the  diflbrent  rules,  so  that  the  pupil,  while  engaged  in  outDeri 
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ca]  calculations,  may  at  the  same  time  be  iocreesiog  his  stock  of 
general  knowledge— and  that  questions  of  a  trivial  nature,  which 
are  only  intended  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  without  having  any 
practical  tendency,  be  altogether  discarded.  In  many  of  our  arith- 
metical books  for  the  use  of  schools,  questions  and  exercises,  in* 
stead  of  being  expressed  in  clear  and  definite  terms,  are  frequently 
stated  in  sudb  vague  and  indefinite  language,  that  their  object  and 
meaning  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher,  and  far  less 
by  his  pupils :  and  exercises  are  given  which  have  a  t^idency 
only  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  learner,  without  bemg  capable 
of  being  applied  to  any  one  useful  object  or  operation.  Such 
questions  as  the  following  may  be  reckoned  among  this  class. 
*'  Suppose  £2  and  |  of  i  of  a  pound  sterling  will  buy  three 
yards  and  )  of  f  of  a  yard  of  cloth,  how  much  will  yy  of  }  of  a 
yard  costf  *'The  number  of  scholars  in  a  school  was  80; 
there  were  one-half  mord  in  the  second  form  than  in  the  first ; 
the  number  in  the  third  was  f  of  ^at  in  the  second ;  and  in  the 
fiMirth,  I  of  the  third.  How  many  were  there  in  each  form?" 
In  some  late  publication,  such  as  ^^Butler^s  Arithmetical  £xer« 
dses,''  and  ^<  Chalmera'  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,"  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  biographical,  historical,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous 
information  is  interspersed  and  connected  with  the  different  ques- 
tions and  exercises.  If  the  facts  and  processes  alluded  to  in  such 
publications,  were  sometimes  represented  by  accurate  pictures 
and  delineations,  it  would  tend  to  give  the  young  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  their  calculations,  and  to  convey  to  their  minds 
clear  ideas  of  objects  and  operations,  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
imparted  by  mere  verbal  de8cripti<His ;  and  consequently,  would 
be  adfting  to  their  store  of  genial  information.  The  expense  of 
bodis  constructed  on  this  plan,  ought  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  publication,  when  we  consider  the' vast  importance 
of  convejring  well-defined  conceptions  to  juvenile  minds,  and  of 
rendering  every  scholastic  exercise  in  which  they  engage  interest- 
ing and  delightful. 

Section  V.^Grammar. 

Grammar,  considered  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  being  a 
branch  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  study  of  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  mental  exertion ;  and  id,  therefore,  in  its  more 
abstract  and  minute  details,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mere 
children*  Few  things  are  more  absurd  and  preposterous  than 
the  practice,  so  generally  prevalent,  of  attempting  to  teach  gram- 
mar to  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  afle,  by  making  them  com- 
mit to  memory  its  definitions  and  technical  rules,  which  to  tbAxa 
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are  nothing  else  than  a  collection  of  unmeuiing  sounda.  In  most 
uulancea  they  might  as  well  be  employed  in  repeating  the  names 
of  the  Greek  characters,  the  jingles  of  the  nursery,  or  a  portion 
of  the  Turkish  Akoroa.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Kaimes  mi  this  point : — "  In  teaching  a  languor  it  is  the  uniTcr- 
aal  pnictica  to  b^in  with  gramroar,  and  to  do  every  thing  by 
rules.  1  aSirrn  this  to  be  a  most  preposterous  method.  Grammar 
is  contrived  for  men,  not  for  children.  Its  natural  plaw  is  be- 
tween language  and  logic :  it  oug^t  to  close  lectures  on  the  for- 
mer, and  to  be  the  first  lectures  on  the  latter.  It  ia  a  groas 
deception  that  a  language  cannot  be  taught  without  rules.  A  boy 
who  ia  flogged  into  gramrnar  rules,  makes  a  shiH  to  apply  them  ; 
but  be  appOes  tbem  by  rote  like  a  parrot.  Boys,  for  the  know- 
Isdge  they  acquire  of  a  language,  are  not  indebted  to  dry  rules, 
but  to  practice  and  observation.  To  this  day,  I  never  think  with- 
out shuddering,  of  Dispuler's  Grammar,  which  was  my  daily 
persecution  during  the  moat  important  period  of  my  life.  Ocfilo- 
rable  it  is  that  young  creatures  should  be  ao  punished,  without 
being  guilty  of  any  fault,  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  a  disgust 
at  learning,  instead  of  promoting  it.  Whence  then  this  abeurdily 
of  persecuting  boys  with  grammar  rules  1" 

In  most  of  our  {dans  of  education,  instead  of  smoothing  the 
path  to  knowledge,  we  have  been  careful  to  throw  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  in  the  way.  Not  many  years  aso,  wa  bad 
two  characters  for  the  letter  a,  one  of  them  so  like  tne  letter  f, 
.  that,  in  many  caaes,  the  difierence  could  not  be  perceived.  We 
had  likewise  conpmmd  Ulten,  such  aa  cA,  fl,  (h,  &c  joined  to- 
gether in  such  an  awkward  manner,  that  the  young  could  not  dis- 
duguish  tbem  as  the  same  letters  they  had  previously  recognised 
in  their  aeparate  Mate ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  ungracious  task 
ofleanuog  the  tetters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  insulated  stale,  under 
the  tenor  of  the  laab,  they  had  to  acquire  the  names  and  figures 
of  a  new  set  of  characters,  before  they  could  peruae  the  simpleat 
lessons  ki  their  primers.  Such  characters,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  ai« 
now  for  ever  discarded.  We  have  still,  however,  an  absurd  prac. 
lice  in  our  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference,  which  tends  to 
perplex  not  only  our  tyros,  but  even  our  advanced  studenia,  when 
turaing  up  such  worl^ — I  mean  the  practice  of  confounding  fho' 
leuers  1  and  J,  and  the  letters  U  and  V,  which  are  as  distinct  from 
each  other  aa  a  vowel  is  from  a  consonant ;  ao  that  all  the  words 
beginning  with  J  must  be  sought  for  under  the  letter  I,  and  the 
words  beginning  with  V,  under  the  letter  U,  causing  to  every  one 
a  oerlain  degree  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  when  searching  for 
^onfe  he^nning  with  any  of  these  tetters.    Most  of  our  schoo 
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DidioDanes  and  Encyclopedias  are  still  arranged  on  this  absurd 
principle,  which  should  now  be  universally  discarded. 

In  the  construction  of  our  hooka  of  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
children,— instead  of  fadliUiting  this  study,  we  have  done  every 
thing  to  render  it  as  dry  and  intricate  as  possible.  We  have  de- 
finitions, general  rules,  exceptions  to  these  rules,  declensions  and 
conjugations,  profusely  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  these 
scholastic  manuals,  and  a  cart-load  of  syntactical  rules  and  ex- 
amples, all  of  which  must  of  course  be  crammed,  like  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  into  the  memories  of  the  little  urchins,  although  they 
should  not  attach  a  single  correct  idea  to  any  portion  of  such 
acbolastic  exercises.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the 
EngHsh  verby  which,  unlike  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb,  has  only 
two  or  three  varieties  in  its  termination;  yet,  we  perplex  the 
learner  with  no  less  than  dx  diflferent  fenae* — ^the  present,  the 
impraiect,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  the  first  future,  and  the 
future  perfect, — while  nature  and  common  sense  point  out  only 
three  distinctions  of  Hme  in  which  an  action  may  be  performed ; 
namely,  the  pa$ty  the  preteni^  and  the  future,  which  of  course 
are  subject  to  a  few  modifications.  On  the  same  principle  on 
which  we  admit  six  tenses,  we  might  introduce  nearly  double 
that  number.  Hence  a  celebrated  grammarian,  Mr.  Harris,  in  a 
disBertatioa  on  this  subject,  enumerates  no  fewer  than  twelve 
tensee*  It  is  quite  easy  to  make  a  child  understand  that  a  man 
is  now  striking  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  hammer,  that  he  did  the 
same  thing  3resterday,  and  will  perform  the  same  action  to-mor- 
row,— in  other  words,  that  an  action  was  performed  at  some  past 
time,  is  performing  now,  or  will  be  perfbrmed  at  some  fuhire 
period ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  his  mind  a  clear 
idea  oftwdne,  or  even  of  nx,  tenses,  although  a  hundred  distinc- 
tions and  definitions  should  be  crammed  into  his  memory.  A 
disposition  to  introduce  quibbling  and  useless  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions has  been  the  bane  of  theology,  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Christian  church.  A  similar  disposition  haa 
rendered  grammar  perplexing  and  uninteresting  to  young  minds, 
and  prevented  them  from  understanding  or  appreciating  its  na- 
ture and  general  principles.  By  attempting  too  much,  in  the 
first  instance-^by  gorging  their  memories  with  all  the  distinc- 
tions, modifications,  and  rules,  which  grammarians  have  thought 
proper  to  inculcate,-^we  have  produced  a  disgust  at  the  study, 
when,  by  attempting  nothing  more  than  they  were  able  clearly 
to  comprehend,  we  might  have  rendered  it  both  delightful  and 
instructive*  There  are,  properly  spealuDg,  no  oblique  cases  in 
English  nouns,  excepting  the  poueedve  case,  and  yet^  ia  w^cnta 
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gmmman,  we  h«v«  six  caaea  apecified,  aitnilar  to  those  of  Lotm 
nouna ;  and  in  almoat  ov«ry  book  od  grammar,  three  cases  at 
least  are  coasidered  as  belonging  to  English  nouna.  On  tbe  same 
priociple,  we  mi^ht  affirm  that  tltere  are  as  many  cases  as  there 
are  prepositions  in  tbe  language ;  lor  every  cMnbination  of  a  pre* 
position  with  a  noun  rorms  a  distinct  relation,  aod  consequently 
may  be  said  to  constitute  a  distinct  com.  Were  it  expedient  in 
this  place,  many  such  remarks  might  be  ofiered  in  reference  to 
tbe  absurdities  and  intricacies  of  our  grammatical  systems,  and 
the  perplexing  and  inefficient  modes  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  tutempted  to  be  communicated. 

In  (xnnmunicating  to  the  youDg  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  or 
of  any  other  subject,  that  plan  which  ia  the  easiest  and  the  most 
mIeTesting  should  of  course  be  adopted.  All  intricate  and  abslniSB 
definitions  and  discussions  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  nothine  at- 
tempted but  what  is  level  to  their  comprehenaiona,  and  which 
may  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  aeiuibh  imagea  and  repre- 
.  seDtationa.  In  endeavouring  to  impart  a  general  idea  of  the  ele. 
meata  of  grammar,  I  would,  in  ibe  first  instance,  lead  the  pufnls 
to  B  position  where  they  would  have  a  distinct  view  of  on  exten- 
sive laadacapc,  where  they  might  see  either  ships  sailing,  birds 
flying,  windmills  in  motion,  men  digging  the  ground,  or  working 
with  saws  and  hammers,  carrisses  moving,  or  reapers  cutting 
down  the  corn.  I  would  then  inform  them  (if  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with  numbera,}  that  there  are  about  fifty  thousand  words  in 
the  English  language,  but  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  about 
eight  dmcrent  cUuaea*  or  kinds ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  the 
words  they  see  in  the  differeot  books  that  come  into  their  hands, 
however  numerous  they  may  appear,  may  be  arranged  into  theae 
classes.  I  would  next  tell  them  that  one  of  these  kinds  of  words 
is  called  nount,  or  terms  which  express  tbe  name*  of  all  kinds  of 
objects,  and  desire  them  to  point*  out,  in  the  landscape  before 
them,  some  of  those  objects  designated  nOuns.     They  would  find 

*  The  words  in  the  English  laiif^*ge  hwte  genarsll;  b«en  ■rnnged  Into 
nine  cIobks,  or  "  parts  of  Bpeocli;"  but  it  iippean  almost  unneccsssiiy  to 
eoDsidn  the  ulirle  uid  the  inteiiectian  si  distinct  parts  of  ipeecb,  pirtica- 


hi\y  tbe  inttn^ection,  which  is  not  neMsasry  to  the  o 
tcnca,  teing  onlj  thrown  in  to  expnise  the  emotion  of  the  speaker. 
fn^,  howeier,  that  the  nature  and  use  of  theee  word*  be  explained  t« 
tbe  ;oung.  Perbapa  all  the  word*  essential  to  language  might  be  arranged 
Into  the  four  following  classes;  ,\huni,  Jlllributivci,  (or  adjectiv«,]  M- 
'Jlrmaftoei,  uul  Cenneclivct.  Such  nrrangrments,  haneter,  are  of  little 
ImportanM,  prarided  we  conTey  a  clear  idea  to  those  wham  we  instruct  of 
the  1— W^g  porta  (rf'  speacfa  whtdl  are  eaatntial  to  langoagv,  and  be  carsM 
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no  difficulty  in  oompIyiDg  with  such  a  reqaisition,  and  instantly, 
^  a  house,  a  tree,  a  ship,  •a  church,  a  flower,  a  man,  a  horse,** 
and  similar  names,  would  he  cheerfully  vociferated.  They  would 
next  he  told  that  certain  qualiHes  or  properties  helong  to  every 
oliject ;  that  a  house  may  he  high  or  loio,  large  or  tmall^  irAiee, 
gray,  or  red — a  tree,  tally  thicky  or  dender — ^that  a  feather  is 
light — ^goM,  heavy — butter,  soft,  &c. ;  and  that  the  words,  high, 
low,  light,  heavy,  soft,  itc  helong  to  that  class  termed  adjectives, 
or  words  expressive  oT  qualities.  Some  particular  objects  might 
then  bo  mentioned,  and  the  pupils  requested  to  point  out  some  of 
the  qualities  which  they  may  possess.  For  example,  Boy.  After 
two  or  three  qualities  that  a  boy  may  possess  are  stated,  they 
would  soon  apply  the  adjectives,  good,  bad,  lazy,  diligent,  tall^ 
handsome,  mischievous,  beautiful,  and  other  qualities.  A  Tablt^ 
round,  oval,  square,  oblong,  high,  low,  long,  short,  &c,  adding 
the  word  taile  to  each  of  these  qualities.  To  diversify  this  exer- 
cise a  little,  a  quality  might  be  mentioned,  and  the  pupils  desired 
to  name  any  objects  to  which  it  will  apply.  For  instance,  the 
quality  Round, — when  such  answers  as  the  following  might  be 
given,  *^  A  hat  is  routid,  a  wafer  is  round,  a  saucer  is  round,  a 
MUing  is  round,  the  sun  and  moon  are  round."  In  like  manner, 
High,  which  applies  to  towers,  mountains,  trees,  the  clouds; 
and  Soft,  which  applies  to  butter,  dougft,  jelly,  slime,  pudding, 
snow,  dec. 

I  would  next  direct  their  attention  to  that  class  of  words  which 
express  acHons,  and  request  them  to  look  around  upon  the  land- 
scape, and  tell  me  if  they  perceive  any  thing  m  motion,  or  shift- 
ing its  position  from  one  place  to  another;  (for  motion,  either 
mental  or  corporeal,  is  implied  in  every  action.)  Should  they 
hesitate  in  answering  this  request,  an  instance  or  two  may  be 
pointed  out ;  but  they  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss,  and  will  at  once 
reply — **  Ships  are  moving — ^birds  are  flying — ^the  horse  is  trot- 
ting--*men  are  walking — the  mason  is  breaking  stones — the  trees 
are  waving — ^the  labourer  is  digging  the  earth."  They  may  also 
be  told  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  to  walk  a  few  steps,  to  strike 
the  ground  with  a  rod,  to  look  up  to  the  sky,  or  to  perform  any 
other  action  that  may  be  judged  expedient,  and  then  informed, 
that  the  words  expressive  of  such  actions,  as  walking,  striking, 
breaking,  Jlying,  dec.  are  denominated  verbs.  Having  engaged 
them  several  times  in  such  exercises,  till  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  a  verb  is  communicated,  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  the  difler* 
enoe  between  active  and  neuter  verbs,  and  the  three  tenses,  the 
pasi,  the  present,  and  the  future.  They  may  be  told,  for  exam, 
fie,  that  masons  broke  stones  yesterday,  and  wiU  break  ttonea 

16» 
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lo-moiTow — that  James  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  cousin  a.  few  iaya 
ago,  and  idHI  probably  write  another  in  a  Tew  days  hence — and 
ll^t  birds jlew  through  the  aii  lest  year,  and  aillfls  in  the  same 
manaer  in  the  year  to  come.  The  quality  of  an  action,  and  tbs 
ataimer  in  which  it  may  be  perrormed,  or  any  cirtMnuUinee  that 
happena  to  be  connected  with  it,  may  also  be  explained  and  illus- 
trated. Thus,  they  may  be  aaked,  In  what  manner  the  clouds 
move,  and  the  birds  Sy—tiowlt/  or  twifily  7  In  what  manner  the 
labourer  performs  his  work — alovadg  at  neatly,  cheerfully  or 
keavUy  J  In  what  manner  the  riter  uma^tmoothly  or  rapidly  t 
How  James  behaves  during  the  time  of  instruction — attentivelg 
or fooluhly  ?  How  the  house  to  which  I  point  is  situated — fiea- 
tantly,  UKkwardly,  or  ditagreeably  ?  They  may  then  be  told, 
that  such  terms  as  sUnely,  iie^ly,  rmoothly,  pleaiuuly,  &c. 
which  express  certain  qualities  of  actions,  constitute  another  class 
of  words,  denominated  adtttrht. 

Words  which  express  the  relatiotu  in  which  objects  stand  to 
each  other,  may  be  ne^it  pointed  out.  They  may  be  directed  to 
observe  that  a  certain  house  (pointing  to  it)  stands  near  a  tower, 
a  river,  or  a  large  tree — that  a  house  on  the  right  hand  is  distant 
/rom  another  on  the  left — that  the  olouda  are  placed  eAove  the 
earth — that  the  grass  is  under  our  feet,  and  that  a  certain  man- 
sion is  situated  upon  Ibe  declivity  of  a  hill.  Such  relations  might 
also  be  illustrated  by  desiring  one  of  the  pupils  to  walk  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  suppose  a  tree,  and  then  to  letum  from  that  point  to 
his  former  position ; — or,  to  place  himself  in  a  position  before  the 
rest  of  the  pupils,  and  afterwards  in  a  position  btkind  them — 
when  the  relative  positions  of  objects  denoted  by  the  terms  near, 
afrooe,  to,  and  from,  before,  *fuid  behind,  may  be  familiarly 
explained,  and  designated  by  the  word  prepotition*.  An  idea 
may  be  given  of  another  class  of  words,  which  stand  instead  of 
names,  by  asking  such  questions  as  these  : — How  does  that  bouse 
look  among  the  trees,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  1  The 
answer  mi^t  be,  "  It  looks  beautifully."  How  does  that  lady 
walk?  She  walks  giaoefuUy.  What  kind  of  a  scholar  is  JobnT 
jEfe  is  a  good  scholar.  What  did  two  wicked  boys  do  to  Arthur 
a  few  days  ago?  T^Aey  struck  Aim  with  thtir  fists.  By  such 
examples,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  words  it,  ihe,  he,  stand 
in  the  piaoe  of  Aovse,  lady,  and  John;  that  they  and  their  refei 
lo  the  wicked  boj/t,  and  that  him  stands  instead  of  Arthur.  They 
may  be  then  informed,  that  such  words  are  distinguished  by  the 
Dame  prOTioum;  and,  by  a  few  more  familiar  instructions,  they 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  use  of  the  nominal 
{iye,  poMoiiMvo,  and  objedivv  cases,  botb  singular  and  pluraJ,  bj 
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wbich  they  are  varied.  In  a  similar  way  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  article  and  of  conjunctiong  may  he  pointed  out  and  illustrated 

The  plan  now  (kscrioed  may  be  varied,  by  directing^he  atten* 
lion  of  the  young  to  the  objects  contained  in  a  parlour  or  a 
school-room — or,  a  large  engraved  landscape,  accurately  coloured, 
containing  a  considerable  variety  of  objects,  and  representing  va« 
rious  artificers  at  work,  and  objects  in  motion,  might  be  placed 
before  them,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  real  landscape— 
or,  they  may  be  desired  to  form  an  imaginary  picture,  every  one 
being  called  upon  to  specify  the  objects  they  wish  to  be  put  info 
Ihe  picture,  along  with  their  qualities,  and  the  actions  and  move* 
ments  they  wish  to  have  exhibited.  This  picture  may  either  be 
witrtly  imaginary^  or  it  may  be  rudely  sketched  with  a  pencil  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  One  may  desire  that  an  elegant  mansion  may 
be  placed  in  it ;  another,  a  church  with  a  spire,  and  near  it  a 
small  cottage ;  another  may  wish  to  see  exhibited,  a  smith  ham« 
mering  his  iron,  or  a  few  persons  fishing  in  a  river ;  and  another,  a 
school  and  play-ground,  a  cotton-manufactory,  or  a  steam-vessel 
sweeping  along  the  river. — ^The  exhibitions  at  a  market  or  fair,  a 
public  procession,  boys  and  girls  at  play,  a  festive  entertainment, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  the  scenes  of  a  sea*port,  or  any 
other  scene  connected  with  nature  or  human  society,  might  be 
conceived  or  delineated  for  this  purpose,  and  grammatical  exercises 
connected  with  it  in  the  manner  now  illustrated.  I  should,  how- 
ever, prefer  a  real  landscape,  as  it  appears  on  a  fine  day  of  sum- 
mer or  autumn,  to  any  other  exhibition ;  as  real  objects  make  a 
more  lively  impression  on  the  mind  than  any  picture  can  produce, 
and  the  view  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  in  the  open  air,  is  attended 
with  the  idea  of  liberty,  freedom  from  formal  tasks,  and  various 
exhilarating  circumstances.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  foi^otten, 
that,  by  connecting  the  process  of  ecuication  with  vari^  and 
pleasant  associations,  we  gradually  enlarge  the  sphere  of  juvenile 
knowledge,  and  impress  more  deeply  on  the  youthful  mind  the 
instructions  we  intended  to  impart.  By  a  few  occasional  lessons, 
in  the  way  of  amusement,  on  the  plan  now  stated,  which  may  be 
varied  in  every  possible  mode,  more  correct  ideas  of  the  parts  of 
speech  may  be  communicated,  than  what  is  generally  done  in  a 
year  or  two  by  the  dry  and  abstract  modes  in  which  this  branch 
of  instruction  has  usually  been  conducted. 

Such  a  plan  of  ihstruction  appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  mode 
in  which  we  may  conceive  language  to  have  been  originally 
fi>rmed.  Were  we  to  suppose  man  just  now  created,  and  placed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  his  attention  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to  the  various  objjectiS  which  he  be^ 
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beld  oxiatiag  around  him.  These  he  would  endeavour,  by  some 
meRiu,  ID  diatioguiah  one  Troin  another ;  and,  if  it  were  his  dengn 
JO  invent  a.  language  by  which  he  might  hold  a  communication 
with  other  rational  beinga,  hia  first  efibrt  would  undoubtedly  b^ 
lo  give  them  namet  by  wbich  tbe  ideas  or  them  might  be  at  any 
lime  recalled,  when  the  objects  themselves  were  absent  from  his 
view.  These  form  a  copious  source  of  words,  which  must  be 
common  to  every  language  formed  for  the  communication  of 
thought  among  intelligent  beings,  wherever  existing,  throughout 
tbe  immensity  of  the  universe.  He  would  likewise  soon  discover 
Ibat  everyone  of  the  objects  around  him  was  endowed  with  certain 
attributes  or  qualities,  to  express  which  another  class  of  words  or 
signs  would  be  requisite.  In  the  course  of  his  further  survey,  be 
would  perceive  certain  changes,  motions,  sad  events,  such  as  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  tbe  sea,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
tbe  flight  of  birds,  the  movements  of  quadrupeds,  &c.  tbe  exprea< 
uon  of  which  would  require  a  class  of  words  distinct  from  the 
former.  These  classes  comprehend  all  tbe  words  which  can  be 
deemed  tueniial  to  language,  or  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  sen- 
timents between  rational  beings.  In  tbe  progress  of  the  format 
lion  of  language,  however,  other  words  would  be  found  highly 
expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  ease  or  ornament,  for  connecting  ttw 
difierent  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  to  avoid  circumlocutions  or  disa- 
greeable repetitions;  and  bence  tbe  invention  of  pronouns,  pre- 
positions, and  conjunctions.  If  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
-  process  by  which  language  was  originally  formed,  it  likewise  sug- 
gests the  proper  mode  by  which  a  general  knowledge  of  the  object, 
use,  and  component  parts  of  language  may  be  communicated  to 
tbe  young. 

With  regard  to  Syntax,  in  many  of  our  inilialory  grammars, 
there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  syntactical  rules,  many  of 
(hem  long  and  complex,  and  accompanied  with  numerous  expla- 
nations, distinctions,  and  exceptions,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 
be  crammed  verbatim  into  the  memory  of  the  grammatical  tyro, 
whether  be  understand  tbem  or  not,  and  however  ungracious  and 
irksome  the  task  assigned  him.  Is  such  a  task  neoessary  lo  be 
imposed,  in  tbe  first  instance  1  and,  if  imposed,  will  it  tend  to  in- 
spire the  pupil  with  a  greater  relish  for  grammatical  studies,  or 
render  him  more  accurate  in  the  art  of  composiiionl  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  such  questions  in  the  negative.  Although 
all  tbe  rules  alluded  to  were  admitted  to  be  useful,  it  would  ba 
highly  inexpedient  to  burden  and  perplex  a  young  person  with 
such  exercises,  when  communicating  the  first  elements  of  gmm< 
maiical  arrangement,  e^eciaUv  whoj)  he  cannot  be  auppoaad  to 
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IttiTe  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  tho 
greater  part  of  such  rules.  What  idea,  for  example,  can  a  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  have  of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following, 
which  forms  only  the  one^fourtk  part  of  the  30th  rule  of  syntax, 
in  Blair's  Grammar — "  The  same  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepo- 
sitions, are  always  understood  to  apply  to  their  respective  parts  of 
speech,  when  connected  by  conjunctions;  so  that,  if  either  of  them 
be  changed  in  the  next  clause  of  the  sentence,  or  the  mood  or 
tense  of  the  verb  be  changed,  the  nominative  or  its  pronoun  must 
bo  repeated,"—- or  of  the  following,  which  forms  another  part  of 
the  same  rule — *^  All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  a  regular  and  similar  construction  be  care- 
fully preserved  throughout ;  and  this  corresponding  analogy  in 
the  construction  of  sentences  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of 
elegant  composition."* 

lam  fully  convinoe4  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  advert  to  more  than  three  or  four  fundamental  rules  in 
syntax,  in  order  to  direct  the  young  in  the  general  construction 
of  sentences*  There  is  one  principal  rule,  which,  if  punctually 
observed,  would  prevent  any  egregious  blunder  from  being  com- 
mitted either  in  speaking  or  writing — and  that  is,  "A  verb  should 
agree  with  iu  nondnaHve  in  number  and  person.''^  This  might 
be  called,  with  some  propriety,  the  Ride  of  syntax — a  rule  which 
is  short  and  simple,  which  can  be  easily  explained  and  compre* 
hended,  on  the  observation  of  which  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
frequently  depends,  and  a  rule,  in  short,  which  is  most  frequently 
vblated,  even  by  good  writers,  especially  when  their  sentences  are 
long  and  complex.  To  this  rule  I  would  add  the  following — 
*'*'J^9e  verbs  and  prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  of  pro- 
nouns;" and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  inaccurate  expressions  as 
"  more  better  y^  "  more  dearer  ^^  &c.  the  rule,  "  Double  compara- 
tives and  superlatives  are  improper,"  may  be  added.  EhLercises 
might  also  be  given  to  illustrate  the  two  following  rules — *<  The 

*  Mr.  Blair,  in  hia  Preface  to  the  Grammar  alluded  to,  aaya,  "  A  grammar 
(or  the  use  of  schools  thould  not  contain  any  thing  tuperfiuoutf^  and 
'*  every  thing  should  be  expressed  in  the  tmalUat  number  ofvordt" — ^which 
are  certainly  good  maxims,  and  yet  some  of  his  syntactical  rales  occupy 
nearly  a  page.  He  immediately  adds,  *'  Whatever  it  is  desirable  young  peo- 
ple ^ould  know  they  mutt  learn  by  rofr— -the  memory  is  the  only  faculty 
of  children  of  which  teachers  can  properly  avail  themselves,  and  it  is  a  vain 
attempt  to  address  their  immature  powers  of  reason  and  reflection."  Such 
aentiments  are  rather  too  antiquated  for  the  nineteenth  century.  This  gen- 
tleman, vrhether  his  name  be  real  or  JietitioiUt  has  succeeded  much  better 
in  the  execution  of  his  **  Class-Book^**  and  his  <*  Grammar  of  Natural  Phi- 
Imophy/'  than  in  hia  «  Praotical  Grammar  of  the  En^ish  Languag*.'* 
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]MUI  pftTticiple  should  be  used  aller  the  v«rba  hate  and  be  ;"  and 
"  The  verb  to  be,  should  have  the  same  caae  after  it  as  befoie  it." 
Il  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  habit  of  aocurate  compo- 
sition depeuds  more  on  praetiee,  and  the  study  of  good  writers, 
than  on  a  multitude  of  rules/  and  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  composing,  whether,  in  the  moment  of  committing 
his  thoughts  to  writing,  be  ever  thinks  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  those  now  specified.  I  have  known  an  indivi- 
dual, in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  who  bad  never  been  taught  gram- 
mar, nor  peruaed  any  book  on  (he  subject — who  wrote  egmye  on 
physical  subjects,  which  might  have  been  inserted  with  propriety 

5 and  some  of  them  were  actually  inserted)  in  respectable  scientific 
oumala.  The  only  inaccuracy  which  appeared  was  an  oc«anaiiaI 
violation  of  the  first  rule  of  syntax  above  stated.  A  more  correct 
idea  of  the  construction  of  sentences  will  be  conveyed  to  the  young 
by  the  occasional  remarks  of  a  judicious  teacher,  during  their 
reading  lessoDs — by  exercising  them  frequently  cm  the  rule*  abon 
stated,  particularly  the  first — in  causing  them  to  cM'rect  ungram- 
matical  sentences — and  by  pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  which 
occur  in  thdr  written  compositions, — than  by  all  the  formal  rules 
that  can  be  packed  into  their  memories. 

I  All  the  instnictionB  alluded  to  above  may  be  imparted  without 
tin  assistance  of  any  book  or  manual  of  gmmmar,  and  that,  too, 
ftlnxMt  in  the  way  of  amusement.  When  the  pnpil  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  13  or  14  years,  such  books  as  "  Murrey's  English 
Grammar,"  and  "  Irvine's  Elements  of  English  Composition,'* 
may  be  put  into  his  hands  for  private  perusal,  where  he  will 
meet  with  a  number  of  minute  remarks  and  observations  on  the 
aubject,  which  may  be  worthy  of  his  attention.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  may  be  given  to  understand,  that  the  careful  study  of 
good  authors,  a  clear  conception  of  the  subject  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  directed,  and  the  exercise  of  judgment,  taste,  and  c<xninoB 
aenee,  on  every  piece  of  composition,  will  be  of  more  avail  than 
any  system  of  abstract  rules ;  and  that  a  breach  of  some  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  grammarians  may  sometimes  be  as  proper  aa 
a  strict  observance  of  them.  In  short,  in  training  children  to 
accuracy,  both  in  grammar  and  orthoepy,  it  might  have  a  good 
efiect  were  care  uniformly  taken,  both  in  the  school  and  the  par- 
lour, to  correct  every  expression  in  their  ordinary  converMtioB 
that  is  ungram  matical,  or  incorrect  in  their  pronunciation — (e 
explain  the  reasons  of  the  corrections,  and  to  endeavour,  on  all 
occasions,  to  induce  them  to  express  their  thoughts  with  propriety 
and  precision.  In  the  schools  in  Scotland  every  child  should  bo 
taugia  to  pronounce  the  EtigHtk  language  with  accuracy,  evaa 
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io  his  common  conversfluion,  so  that  the  Scottish  language  may 
be  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible,  since  it  will  never  again  be  the 
language  of  literature  or  science* 

Sbcttion  VL — Geography, 

Geography  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  ev^ry  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure,  adquainted. 
It  is  scaroefy  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  rational  being, 
surrounded  by  the  immensity  of  the  works  of  God,  to  feel  no 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  these  works,  and,  particularly, 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  form,  magnitude,  component  parts, 
and  general  arrangements  of  the  terrestrial  habitation  allotted  for 
his  abode*  It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  a  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, and  with  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  beings  of  the 
same  nature  and  destination,  to  remain  altogether  unacquainted 
witii  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  other  tribes  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  feel  no  interest  in  alleviating  their  miseries  or  pro- 
moting their  improvement*  It  is  even  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
i^  religion  and  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  to  remain  in  indifference 
with  r^^afd  to  geographical  knowledge,  for  *^  the  field*^  of  Chris- 
tian iaf^ur  and  benevolence  is  '*  the  world'^  with  its  numerous 
tiibes  of  inhabitants,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  this  science  to 
investigate  and  describe.  As  the  depositories  of  Revdation,  of 
**  the  good  things  of  great  joy,^'  which  are  intended  to  be  commu- 
nicated *^  to  all  peopk^^^yre  are  bound  to  study  this  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  relations,  and  to  teach  it  to  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  that  they  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  moral 
conditiim  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant  lands,  and  employ  their 
energies  in  diffusing  Divine  knowledge,  in  counteracting  moral 
evils,  in  abolishing  the  system  of  warfare,  and  preparing  the  way 
for  a  harmonious  intercourse  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth* 
This  science,  therefore,  ought  to  form  a  subject  of  study  in  every 
seminary  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younp.  Yet  it  is  a 
fiust,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  sodety,  we  find  thousands  of 
our  fellow-men  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  horse  or  the  mule,  of 
tlie  arrangements  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell,  and  of  the 
various  tribes  of  human  beings  with  which  it  is  peopled— as  if 
they  had  no  connection  with  their  brethren  of  the  same  family, 
nor  any  common  relation  to  the  Universal  Parent  who  gave  them 
czistenoe* 

This  study,  like  many  other  scholastic  exercises,  has  too  fre- 
quently been  conducted  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting  manner,  and 
very  inadequate  ideas  communicated  of  its  grand  features  and 
leading  objects*    Lists  of  the  names  of  towns,  cities,  countries 
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rivers,  beyR,  and  guirs,  have  been  imposed  qs  tasks  to  tltn 
memory,  wiihout  any  corresponding  ideas;  and  the  mechanicQ: 
exercises  of  copying  maps,  and  twirling  an  artifictal  globe,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  substituted  for  clear  and  compreheasive 
views  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  science.  Phyrical 
geography  has  been  almost  entirely  omitted  in  the  initiatory  books 
on  this  subject;  and  moat  of  them  are  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  meagre  descriptions  and  details  they  contain  shall 
bt  eotnmtted  to  mem/jty  by  rott'  In  this  way,  months  and  even 
years  have  been  spent,  and  as  little  real  knowledge  of  geography 
acquired,  as  there  is  of  theology  by  the  common  routine  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  vocables  of  the  "  Church  Catechism,"  or 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  synopsis  of  Divinity. 

In  communicating  a  knowledge  of  geography,  it  is  requisile, 
ID  the  first  place,  to  give  the  young  a  clear  and  impressive  ides 
of  the  ri%e,  form,  eomptmeia  part*,  and  general  arrangemmtM  . 
of  the  earth,  considered  simply  as  an  object  of  contemplation, 
and  a  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  In  stating  to  a  class  of  pupils  ^ 
that  "  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball,"  the  reofoni  or  argumenU 
which  prove  this  position  should  be  clearly  and  familiarly  illus- 
trated. If  they  are  near  the  sea-coast,  they  should  be  conducted 
to  the  margin  of  the  see,  to  observe  how  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
leaving  the  shore,  disappears,  near  the  horizon,  before  the  sails, 
and  the  sails  before  the  topmast ;  and  a  telescope  should  be  pro- 
vided, that  the  observation  may  be  made  with  perfect  distinctness. 
They  may  be  informed,  at  the  same  time,  (hat  a  ship  disappears 
from  the  view,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  partt  of  the  ocean  ; 
and  if  so,  the  ocean  must  form  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere; 
and  if  the  ocean,  with  its  numerous  ramifications  of  seas,  straits, 
and  gulfs,  be  of  a  spherical  form,  the  surface  of  the  layd  must  be 
nearly  <^  the  same  figure,  since  it  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  as 
the  see,  no  part  of  it  rising  more  than  a  mile  or  two  above  this 
level,  except  the  peaks  of  a  lew  lofty  mountains.  Where  tbera 
is  no  convenient  access  to  the  sea-coast,  or  the  margin  of  a  lake 
or  river,  the  same  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  the  a;^)earance  of  a 
person  going  over  the  top  of  a  conical  hill, — or  any  waving  tract 
of  ground  may  be  selected,  and  a  tittle  boy  directed  to  walk  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other,  over  the  highest  point  of  it  ;>  when 
it  will  be  perceived,  after  having  passed  this  point,  that  the  lower 
parts  of  his  body  will  first  disappear,  and  that  the  top  of  his  head 
will  be  tbe  last  part  of  him  that  will  be  visible,  as  represented  in 
the  followintc  figure. 
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The  pupils  may  oen  be  made  to  perceive,  that  if  the  earth  be 
round  like  a  globe,  we  might  travel  directly  east  or  west,  and, 
boldiog  on  in  the  same  direction,  without  turning  back,  might 
arrive  at  the  same  point  from  which  we  Bet  out ;  and  then  be  in- 
ibrmed,  that  the  experiment  haa  actually  |)een  made — that  ships, 
St  different  periods,  have  sailed  quite  round  the  world,  the  course 
of  which  may  aflerwarda  be  pointed  out  on  the  artificial  globe. 
But,  as  these  voyages  have  been  made  only  in  an  easterly  or 
westerly  direction,  they  may  be  led  to  understand  that,  had  we  no 
other  proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  this  experiment  would  only 
prove  that  the  earth  is  round  in  one  direction,  like  a  cylinder  or  a 
drum.  The  roundness  of  the  earth,  from  north  to  toiith,  might, 
Rt  the  same  time,  be  explained  from  the  fad,  that  when  we  (ravel 
«  considerable  distance  from  N.  to  S.  or  from  3.  toN.,  a  number 
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of  new  Blare  succeesivety  appear  in  (be  besTens,  in  the  quarter 
to  which  we  are  advancing,  while  many  of  thoee  in  the  opposite 
i]uarter  gradually  disappear ;  which  could  not  happen  if  the  earth 
were  a  plane  in  that  direction,  like  the  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
cylinder :  for,  in  this  case,  we  should  see  all  the  stars  of  the  bea* 
vens,  from  the  North  pole  to  the  South,  on  whatever  portion  of 
the  cylindrical  surface  we  were  supposed  to  be  placed.  Tbia 
might  be  illustrated  by  surrounding  a  terrestrial  globe,  o^  any 
other  ball,  with  a  large  hoop  or  circle,  about  twice  or  thrice  the 
diameter  of  the  globe,  on  which  some  of  the  stars  might  be  repre- 
sented. This  circle  might  be  made  either  of  wood  or  pasteboard, 
and  ihe  globe  within  it  connected  with  a  moveable  plane  to  repre- 
sent the  horizon,  as  e:(bibited  in  the  following  figure. 

In  thia  figure,  the  inner  circle  represents  the  earth ;  A,  the 
North  pole,  and  B,  the  South  j  and  the  larger  circle,  E  C  F  D,  a 
portion  of  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a  person 
be  pbced  at  the  equator  at  G,  be  will  see  all  the  stars  above  the 
horizon  C  D,  in  the  hemisphere  D  F  C.  If  he  move  to  the  point 
H,  45  degrees  nearer  to  the  North  pole,  the  moveable  plane  C  D, 
may  be  moved  in  the  direction  E  F,  to  represent  the  horizon  of 
(hat  place,  when  it  will  evidently  appear  that  he  has  now  lost 
sight  of  all  the  stare  situated  between  F  and  D,  and  that  the  pole- 
star  C,  which,  in  his  former  position,  was  in  his  horizon,  is  now 
elevated  45  degrees  above  it.  In  a  similar  manner  it  might  be 
shown  that  no  such  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  starry  heavens 
could  lake  place,  in  travelling  from  South  to  North,  or  from 
North  to  South,  were  the  earth  of  the  form  of  a  cylinder;  and 
consequently,  that  the  fact  above  stated  proves  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  in  that  direction. 

That  the  earth,  considered  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  caused  by  its  mountains  and  vales,  is  of  the  figure 
of  a  sphere,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  phenomenon  exhibited 
during  the  prepress  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  An  explanation 
of  a  lunar  eclipse,  accompanied  with  familiar  illustrations,  will 
be  requisite  to  be  given,  before  the'  proof  of  the  globular  hgure 
of  the  earth  be  deduced  from  this  phenomenon.  Xel  the  flame 
of  a  candle  or  gas-lamp  represent  the  sun,  and  a  wooden  ball, 
supported  by  a  wire,  represent  (he  earth ;  and  let  a  circle,  some- 
what less  tlian  Ibe  diameter  of  the  ball,  be  drawn  on  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  and  coloured,  to  represent  the  nxKia.  Let  them  be 
placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  and  nearly  in  a 
straight  line,  and  let  the  pupils  mark  the  curve  of  the  shadow  of 
the  ^11  on  the  circle  representing  the  moon,  and  that  there  is  no 
body  bul  one  of  the  figure  of  a  globe  that  can  project  a  eimlar 
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akaiom  in  eiwry  direation ,-  Sot,  ntthcKigh  a  coimter  or  a  shilling 
will  cut  a  drcblar  shadow  in  one  direction,  vet  in  every  other 
direction  it  >■  either  an  oval  or  a  atraight  line.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sioD  ia  easily  deduced,  that,  if  the  shadow  of  the  earth  Tailing 
on  the  moon  is  the  cause  of  sn  eclipse  of  that  orb,  and  if  (his 
shadow,  so  Tar  as  it  is  seen,  is  always  a  portico  of  a  circle,  tho 
earth,  as  a  whole,  must  be  nearly  of  a  globular  figure.  In  order 
to  render  such  explanations  clear  and  impressive — when  a  visible 
eclipse  of  the  moon  takes  place,  young  persons  should  be  direct- 
ed to  observe  such  a  phenomeDon  with  attention — to  mark  the 
figure  of  the  earth's  shadow  when  it  first  enters  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  moon — before  it  leaves  its  western  edge— and 
during  the  whole  of  its  prt^ress  along  the  disk,  if  it  happen  to  be 
t  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon;  and,  although  they  be  not  directly 
engaged  in  geographical  studies  at  the  lime,  yet  such  observations 
wilt  afterwards  prepare  them  for  understanding  such  explanations 
•9  now  suggested.  Such  minute  illustrations,  so  far  from  being 
superfluous  or  unnecessary,  are  esentially  requisite  for  producing 
in  ihe  minds  of  the  young  a  rational  eotmietion  of  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth.  I  have  known  young  Tadies,  and  gentlenten  too, 
who  had  pasae4  through  a  scholastic  course  of  geography, 
and  yet  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  their  believing  that  the 
earth  is  globular,  than  this,  "  That  ibeir  teacher  told  them  so, 
and  showed  them  a  representation  of  it  by  the  artificial  globe." 
Bendes,  sudi  specific  explanations  and  illustratiotis  tend  to  exer- 
cise the  reasoning  powers  of  the  young,  and  to  biiag  to  their 
view  a  variety  of  incidental  &cts  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  thus  their  dora  of  general  information  is 
gradually  increased. 

Having,  by  such  methods  as  the  above,  produced  a  clear  con- 
viction of  Ihe  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  the  next  step  might  be 
to  convey  en  impressive  idea  of  its  tuagnittaU.  For  this  purpose, 
let  a  class  of  young  persons  be  conducted  to  an  eminence,  where 
they  might  have  a  distinct  view  of  a  landscape  stretching  about 
eight  mitu  iu  every  direction.  Let  their  attention  be  particularly 
directed  to  the  various  objects  which  compose  the  scene  before 
them ;  let  them  be  directed  to  consider  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
contained  in  the  bills  or  mountains  which  form  a  portion  of  the 
view — the  millions  of  Isbourers,  and  the  number  of  years  which 
it  would  be  requisite  to  reduce  the  whole  landscape  to  a  perfect 
level, — the  number  of  trees  and  ahrube  of  every  kind  contained 
within  the  range  of  their  view — the  almost  innumerable  millions 
of  Bowers  of  every  hue,  stalks  of  com,  blades  of  gnss,  mossea 
almoat  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  vegetables  of  ever^  dewn^ 
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taoD,  vhich  cover  every  portion  of  the  landscape — the  cattle,  sheep 
horscfl,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds,  snd  the  mutlitudes  of  birds 
worms,  flying  and  creepiog  insects,  and  microscopic  aoimalculK, 
which  no  man  can  number,  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
their  view — the  number  of  houses  and  human  beings  in  the  towns 
villages,  and  hamlets,  which  are  scattered  around,  and  (he  labours 
in  which  they  are  employed — the  mass  of  waters  in  the  rivers, 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  ocean  which  lies  before  them,  (if  such 
objects  be  in  view,)  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  fishes  which  glide 
through  the  watery  element.  Let  them  ^  directed  to  consider  the 
time  and  exertions  which  would  be  requisite  to  travel  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  landscape,  to  go  quite  round  it,  and  to  cross  it 
in  forty  or  fiily  directions,  so  as  to  attain  a  more  intimate  inspec- 
tion oflhe  multifarious  scenes  and  objects  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Let  certain  general  calculations  be  made  of  the  numier  and  mag- 
nitude of  such  objects,  of  the  motion  of  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature, 
nfthe  activities  of  animated  beings,  and  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  appears  on  every  hand.  Having  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  as  clearly  as  possible,  such  ideas  of  the  magnittide  and 
■nariety  of  the  scene  before  them,  let  them  be  informed  that  the 
landscape  they  are  contemplating  is  about  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  that  its  surface  contains  200  square  miles ;  but,  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  contains  more  than  1B6  millions  of 
square  miles,  and,  consequently,  is  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thou-  . 
gand  timei  larger  than  all  the  objects  they  behold  around  them ; 
so  that  they  must  conceive  980,000  landscapes  as  large  as  the 
one  before  them,  before  they  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth.  To  impress  this  idea  more  deeply,  Ihey 
may  likewise  be  told,  that,  were  they  to  remain  in  the  station  they 
now  occupy,  ten  howi  every  day,  (the  time  usually  allotted  for 
daily  labour,)  and  were  a  landscape  of  similar  extent  to  that 
which  they  behold,  to  pass  before  their  view  eeery  hour,  till  the 
whole  extent  and  scenery  of  the  terraqueous  globe  were  brought 
tinder  their  observation,  it  would  require  more  than  two  hundred 
UTid  sixty-eight  yean  before  they  could  survey,  even  in  this  rapid 
nnd  imperfect  manner,  the  whole  superficial  dimensions  and  varie- 
gated scenery  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell. 

Tlicir  attention  should  likewise  be  directed  to  the  toHdity  of 
the  earth — that  it  is  not  a  mere  superficies,  but  contains  within  its 
bowels  an  immeose  and  indescribable  mass  of  matter,  extending 
nearly  7900  or  8000  miles  tn  every  direction  tietween  the  oppo. 
site  portions  of  its  circumference,  amounting  to  more  than  263 
thousand  millions  of  cubical  miles.  An  idea  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  materials  may  be  communicated  by  such  illustrations  as 
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he  fbllowrog : — Suppose  Mount  Btna, — ^which  ranks  among  the 
largest  insulated  mountains  on  the  globe^  and  which  contains 
CLTound  its  sides  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  115,0<K)  inha- 
bitants,— to  he  120  miles  in  circumference  around  the  base,  about 
10  miles  in  circumference  near  the  top,  and  2  miles  in  perpendicu- 
lar altitude,  and  considering  its  figure  to  be  nearly  that  of  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  it  will  contain  about  833  cubical  miles,  which 
IS  only  the  ^tt.tVt.ttt  P^^  ^^  ^^  solidity  of  the  globe,  reckon- 
ing it  to  contain  263,858,149,120  cubical  miles ;  so  that  it  would 
require  more  than  three  hundred  ndllions  of  mountains,  such  as 
Etna,  to  form  a  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  terraqueous  globe :  and 
were  these  mountains  placed  side  by  side  in  a  straight  line,  they 
would  extend  12,100,097,574,  or  more  than  twelve  thousand  ndU 
lions  of  miles ;  that  is,  more  than  six  times  the  distance  of  Her- 
schel,  the  remotest  planet  of  our  system.  And  were  we  to  travel 
without  intermission,  till  we  reached  the  extremity  of  such  a  line 
of  mountains,  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  every  hour,  (the  utmost 
speed  which  our  steam-carriages  have  yet  attained,)  it  would  re- 
quire J^y^/^o^  thousand^  two  hundred  and  Jifty^one  years,  before 
the  journey  could  be  accomplished.  And,  were  they  arranged  in 
circles,  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  sun,  they  would  go  4376 
tiroes  round  the  circumference  of  that  stupendous  globe,  and 
cover  a  great  portion  of  its  surface.  Again,  suppose  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  to  be  employed  in  removing  a  mass 
of  materials  equal  to  that  of  our  globe ;  suppose  all  that  are  ca- 
pable of  labouring  to  be  200  millions,  and  that  each  person  re- 
moves ten  cubical  yards  in  a  day,  it  would  require  more  than 
1,970,956,164,  or,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions, nine  hundred  and  fi fly-six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years,  before  such  an  operation  could  be  completed  ;  which 
is  more  than  337,550  times  the  number  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Modaic  creation. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  that,  by  such  illustrations,  we  endea- 
vour to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  young  a  luminous  and  tm- 
ffressioe  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell. 
For  it  is  the  only  standard,  or  scale  of  magnitude^  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  conception  of  the  bulk  of  the  sun,  and 
some  of  the  more  magnificent  globes  of  the  solar  system,  and  of 
the  immensity  of  the  universe.  If  we  entertain  imperfect  and 
eontracted  conceptions  of  the  size  of  our  globe,  we  shall  be  led 
to  entertain  similar  contmcted  views  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  of 
the  amplitudes  of  creation.  No  adequate  conception  of  the  mas- 
nitude  of  our  world  can  be  conveyed  to  the  young,  liy  merely 
•fiUiog  them  that  it  is  8000  miles  in  diameter,  and  2(^000  incii 
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cumrerence,  and  abowing  them  its  figure  aDd  the  divisiona  on  iia 
Eurface  by  an  artificial  globe.  For,  in  the  first  place.  Tew  of 
(hem  bave  an  accurate  coDcrption  of  the  extent  of  one  tbousand 
miles,  much  less  of  twmty-fiiie  thousaod;  and,  in  tbe  nest  place, 
they  are  apt  to  fix  their  attention  merely  on  the  length  of  a  line 
or  Q  circle,  without  considering  theerf^nf  of  gurfaee  contained  in 
a  globe  of  the  above  dimensions ;  and  therefore,  the  number  of 
square  miles  comprised  in  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  amounting 
to  nenrly  200  millions,  abould  always  be  specified,  as  that  which 
conveys  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  amplitude  of  our  globe — 
and,  in  the  last  place,  unless  an  ample  prospect  be  presented  to 
their  view,  and  their  attention  fixed  upon  its  multifariouB  objects, 
while  such  instructions  are  imparting,  tife  illustrations  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth  will  neither  be  clear  nor  imprcsMve.  In  ft 
private  apartment,  where  the  view  is  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
room,  such  instructions  would  lose  a  considerable  part  of  their 
eflect. 

Having  thus  impressed  on  the  understandings  of  the  pupils  clear 
conceptions  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  its  leading 
divisions  and  grand  natural  outltnei  should  next  be  presented  to 
view.  An  eighteen-inch  terrestrial  globe  should  be  placed  before 
them,  on  which  they  should  be  directed  to  mark  tbe  great  divisions 
oCland  and  water — that  tbe  regions  inhabited  by  man,  and  other 
terrestrial  animals,  lie  between  two  expansive  masses  of  water 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  one  of  them 
nearly  tite  same  in  breadth,  which  cover  about  three-fotirlha  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe — that  tbe  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  this  watery  mass  are,  for  the  most  part,  compacted  into  a  body 
of  solid  tee ,-  that  the  other  portions  move  backwards  and  for* 
wards  in  difierent  directions  by  a  kind  of  libratoiy  motion,  every 
12 J  hours,  producing  the  flux  and  reflus  ofthesea'i  that  currents, 
such  as  t\ie  gulf  Hream,  are  found  in  difTerent  parts  of  tbe  ocean, 
flowing  uniformly  in  the  same  direction — that  the  land  is  divided 
into  three  principal  portions  or  masses,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
continents,  and  the  territory  of  New  Holland,  besides  thousands  of 
islands  of  every  form  and  size,  which  diversify  the  surface  of  lire 
ocean — that  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  ibem  three  or 
four  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  run  in  different  directions 
through  these  continents,  some  of  them  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  extent — that  hundreds  of  rivers,  many  of  them 
above  2000  miles  in  length,  have  their  rise  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions, and  carry  an  immense  body  of  waters  into  the  ocean — that 
the  ocean  has  been  sounded  vith  lines  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
when  no  bottom  was  found;  that  it  is  probableril  is  several  aide» 
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HI  depth,  and  that  its  bottom  is  diversified  with  mountains  and 
vales  like  the  surface  of  the  dry  laod ;  that  it  contains  a  mass  of 
water  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the  height  of  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  j  and  that,  were  its  caverns  drained,  it 
would  require  more  than  20,000  years  before  ihey  could  be  UUed 
by  all  (he  rivers  running  into  it  at  their  present  rate,  although 
they  pour  into  its  sbysa  13,600  cubical  miles  of  water  every 
year — that  ihe  atmosphere  surrounds  the  whole  of  this  Ierraque< 
'  ous  mass  ;  that  by  means  of  this  atmosphere  and  the  solar  heat, 
a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  carried  up  to  the  region  of 
the  clouds  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  condensed  into  rain  to 
supply  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  end  to  water  and  fertilize  the 
earth — and  that  by  these,  and  similar  arrangements  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  tho  lives  and  comforts  of  myriads  of  animated  beings 
throughout  the  regions  of  the  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  are  preserved 
and  perpetuated. 

Such  general  views  of  the  grand  features  of  the  globe,  when 
occasionally  etilivened  with  particular  details  of  what  is  curious 
and  novel  lo  the  young,  cannot  but  arresl  their  attention,  and  ex- 
cite their  curiosity  to  acquire  more  minute  information  on  the  sub- 
ject; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  a  tendency  to  inspire 
then)  with  sublime  and  reverential  ideas  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who,  "  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  causelh  the  vapours 
to  ascend,  who  measureth  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  takclh  up  the  isles  aa 
a  very  little  ihiug."  After  describing  such  general  views,  the 
attention  may  be  directed  to  various  other  objects  connected  with 
the  ph^ical  constitution  of  the  globe,  such  as  rocks  and  insulated 
mountains,  promontories,  isthmuses,  caverns,  icebergs,  forests, 
mines,  and  deserts — volcanic  mountaios,  and  islands  that  have 
been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  the  force  of  subter- 
raneous agents — lakes,  m^iterronean  seas,  fountains,  springs, 
whirlpools,  gulfs,  and  water-spouts — the  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent zones — the  climates,  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  in  the  different  regions  of. the  earth — the  atmospherical 
phenomena  in  different  countries,  thunder,  lightning,  aurora-bore- 
alis,tbe  monsoons,  trade- winds, sea  and  land  breezes,  hurricanes, 
and  tornadoes — the  distribution  of  temperature  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth — the  variety  of  seasons  in  the  different  zones,  and 
the  reasons  why  all  the  four  seasons  prevail  at  the  same  moment 
in  different  countries— -the  changes  which  have  been  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  the 
action  of  water,  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  agency 
of  man — the  varieties  of  liie  human  race,  the  ^i^ulaXvia  (>t  ^^ 
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.  globe,  and  the  number  of  indiTiduala  tbat  are  daily  ushered  into 
exiatencs,  and  of  those  who  daily  Retire  from  the  living  world. 
To  these  views  of  natural  scenery  may  next  be  added  explana- 
tions of  maps,  and  of  the  different  circles  on  the  artificial  globe, 
of  the  nature  of  longitude  and  latitude,  the  division  of  the  circle 
into  degrees  and.  minutes,  the  variety  of  days  and  nights,  the 
rtatoni  leAji  the  tonet  art  bounded  at  particular  degrett  of 
latitude  by  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  and  ^  mode  by  which 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  and  its  other  dimensions  have  been 
determined.  The  exptaDalioiia  of  attrotwmical  geography,  such 
as  the  causes  of  the  different  seasons,  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  earth,  and  the  method  of  finding  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  plaoes,  mny  be  postponed  till  the  pupil  proceeds  to 
the  study  of  astronomy. 

In  describing  such  objects  as  the  above,  and  other  departments 
of  geography,  illustrative  maps  and  delineations,  such  as  the  CoU 
lowing,  are  requisite: — 1.  A  storec^raphic  projection  of  the  globe 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which  divides  it  into  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres ;  and  another  projection  on  the  plane  of  tho 
equator,  having  the  poles  in  rhe  centre,  dividing  the  earth  into  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Without  ihis  last  projection, 
which  is  seldom  exhibited  in  boohs  of  gec^raphy,  the  relative 
positions  of  countries  in  Asia,  North  America,  and  other  regions, 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced.  On  both  these  maps,  the  rangei  of 
momOain*  which  diversify  the  globe,  and  all  tbe  rivtri  whidi 
flow  from  them,  should  be  particularly  delineated,  without  any 
other  objects  or  distinctions,  except  the  names  of  the  countries, 
aeas,  oceans,  rivers,  and  mountain-chains,  in  orderNo  present  to 
the  young  mind,  at  one  view,  this  grand  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  globe.  For  want  of  such  maps  on  a  large  scale,  ac- 
curately delineated,  with  the  mountains  and  rivers  represented  in 
their  proportional  magnitudes,  no  accurate  nor  comprehensive 
ideas  are  generally  entertained  of  this  noble  and  interesting  fea* 
ture  of  the  terrestrial  surface.  Three  or  four  extensive  chains  of 
mountains  may  be  distinguished,  from  which  flow  numeroui 
ramiScations,  and  which,  with  some  interruptions  from  the  sea, 
extend  nearly  round  the  globe.  One  of  these  chains  runs 
through  Lapland,  ti%)land,  and  Northern  Russia,  including  the 
Ural  mounlaina,  sending  forth  branches  in  different  directions. 
Another  runs  along  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  including  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees — Hungary,  Persia,  Tibet,  including  the  Hi- 
malaya, and,  stretching  in  different  directions,  pass  through  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Kurile  islands  towards  Kamtschatka,  fVom  which 
Aootber  chain  diverges,  and  eatabliaheH  a  comnction  with  the 
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grand  chain  of  the  American  continent.  Another  ridge  runs 
along  the  southern  hemisphere,  through  Africa,  Paraguay,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  New  Holland ;  and  another  extensive 
chain  runs  from  north  to  south,  along  the  whole  length  of  A  me* 
rica,  including  the  Andes,  the  Rocky  and  the  Blue  mountains. 
The  pupils  should  be  directed  to  trace  these  ranges,  with  all  their 
difierent  branches,  not  only  along  the  continents,  but  across  the 
oceans,  where  the  tops  of  the  higher  rid^  appear  in  the  form  of 
islands,  their  average  elevations  remaining  below  the  level  of  the 
aea. — 2.  Another  delineation  should  consist  of  an  elementary 
map,  showing  the  various  objects  connected  with  geography: 
such  as.  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  promontories, 
mountains  and  plains,  woods  and  forests — rivers,  lakes,  seas, 
gulfs,  friths,  straits,  and  channels — and  the  manner  in  which 
cities,  towns,  forts,  roads,  shoals,  sand-banks,  soundings,  sunken 
rocks,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  are  represented  in  maps.— * 
3.  Dehneations  showing  the  proportional  length  and  breadth  of 
the  principal  rivers  on  the  globe.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
distinctly  exhibited  by  a  number  of  rods  of  different  lengths,  gra- 
dually tapering  to  a  point  as  the  respective  rivers  diminish  in 
breadth,  from  their  mouths  to  their  sources.  Other  delineations 
might  represent  their  lengths,  not  in  straight  lines,  but  with  all 
their  curves  and  windings. — 4.  A  chart  or  delineation  of  the 
comparative  size  of  countries,  lakes,  and  islands ;  so  that  the  pro- 
portional spaces  on  the  globe,  occupied  by  such  countries  as  Rus- 
sia, China,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  6lc.  may  be  perceiv- 
ed at  a  glance.  These  spaces  may  be  .represented  either  by 
squares,  parallelograms,  or  circles.  —  5.  An  hothermal  charts 
BhoYf'mg  the  climatea  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth ;  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  of  its  different  regions,  the  plants 
which  flourish  in  them,  the  length  of  the  longest  days  and  nights, 
the  divisions  of  the  zones,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  distinct- 
ly noted.  — 6.  A  chart  of  geographical  zoology^  showing  the 
various  tribes  and  species  of  animals  with  which  the  earth  is 
peopled,  and  the  several  regions  where  the  different  species 
abound.  The  names  of  the  animals  might  be  engraved  instead 
of  the  names  of  towns,  and  if  the  chart  was  on  a  large  scale,  the 
figtares  of  the  most  remarkllble  animals  might  likewise  be  en- 
graved.—  7.  A  map  of  Africa  and  America,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  lying  between  them,  on  the  same  sheets  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting,  at  one  oieir,  the  whole  Atlantic,  with  its  islands,  and 
the  relative  positions  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
Also,  another  map,  on  the  same  scale,  representing  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia  and  New  Holland  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
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other,  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
il»  nurneroua  groups  of  islands  which  inlervene,  for  the  purpoM 
of  showing  the  nearest  approach  which  the  old  and  new  conlinenls 
make  to  each  other,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  islands  and 
countries  connected  with  the  Pacific.  —  8.  A  map  or  chart  of 
Moral  geography,  exhibiting  ibe  prevailing  religion  of  the  several 
countries,  and  the  moral  stale  of  their  inhabitants,  which  might 
he  distitiguished,  either  by  difierent  colours  or  by  different  shades 
in  the  engraving.  In  (his  map  the  countries  enlightened  by 
Christianity,  and  those  which  are  stiti  shrouded  in  Pagan  dark- 
nem,  might  be  exhibited  at  one  view;  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  young  what  on  immense  portion  of  the  world  is  still  im- 
mersed in  heathen  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  whaX  exertioitB 
are  still  requisite  for  enlightening  the  benighted  notions;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  them  to  bear  &  part  in  those  philan- 
thropic movements  which  are  now  going  forward  for  the  enliehl- 
ening  and  renovation  of  the  worliC — 9.  Views  of  dlies,  public 
buildings,  mountains,  caves,  grottos,  volcanoes,  interesting  land- 
scapes, and  whatever  scenes  or  objects  ore  most  striking  <»  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Some  of  these  views  might  be  exhibited  hy 
the  i^tical  diagonal  machine  formerly  described. — 10.  Sets  of 
coloured  maps  of  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  its  difierent 
countries,  delineated  in  the  usual  way. — 11.  A  projection  of  the 
globe  on  the  Aorttoft  of  the  particular  country  where  tbe  pupils 
reside,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  bearings  and  distances  of 
places  from  the  country  in  which  they  are  placed.  — 12.  Stale 
globes,  on  which  the  pupil  may  trace  with  a  pencil  the  circles  of 
the  sphere,  the  ranges  of  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  the  out- 
lines of  continents  and  islands,  and  whatever  else  may  [end  to 
familiarize  his  mind  to  the  general  arrangentents  of  the  earth.' 
On  such  globes  mistakes  may  be  remedied  and  inaccuracies  cor- 
rected by  tbe  application  of  the  sponge ;  and,  afler  tbe  pupil  has 
been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  sucn  delineations,  he  will  soon 
acquire  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  outlines  of  the 
globe,  and  become  ftmiliar  with  the  relative  positions  of  its  con- 
tinents, seas,  and  islands. — 13.  Delineations  of  the  cos^rattve 
keigktt  of  the  principal  mountains  on  the  globe — the  mountains 
in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  being  arranged  in  two 
separate  groups.  On  the  same  sheet  might  likewise  be  delineat- 
ed, comfwrative  views  of  the  heights  of  different  rangei,  arrang- 
ing them  into  six  or  seven  classes,  beginning  with  views  tif  such 
mountains  as  those  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  which  do 
^flM  much  exceed  40OO  feet,  and  gradually  proceeding  to  such  as 
Iho  Cordilleiss  and  the  Himalaya,  wboae  summita  reach  on  elero- 


tioo  of  ftbove  30,000  ftel. — 14.  SMeU  of  panicuUr  cooDlnes 
might  occasionally  be  made  of  wax  or  other  materials,  particular- 
ly of  raounlainoua  regions,  for  the  puqxiae  of  exhibiting  an  idea 
of  the  acenery  of  a  coualry,  tbe  windings  of  ita  rivers,  and  the 
comparative  height  of  ita  mountaiaa  above  the  general  level  of  its 
surface.  No  map  can  convey  an  idea  of  auch  particulara,  or  of 
tbe  eencnU  appearance  and  prominent  features  of  aay  country, 
aimilar  to  that  of  a  well-executed  model.  I  have  seen  in  the 
Musebm  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  several  models  of  tbe 
kind  to  which  I  allude,  of  the  vales  and  mountainoua  regions  of 
Switzerland,  In  which  the  position  of  tbe  towns,  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  the  lakes,  the  lines  of  roads,  the  vales,  the  rocks,  tbe 
forests,  and  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  mountains,  are  ex- 
hibited, aa  if  one  were  looking  down  upon  .the  country  from  the 
clouds.  The  only  objection  to  such  models  would  be  the  difficulty 
of^ting  tbera  executed,  and  the  consequent  expense  which  would 
be  uKurred.  But,  if  one  model  were  accurately  executed,  others  , 
could  easily  be  taken  from  it,  on  the  same  principle  aa  phreno- 
logists take  casts  of  the  human  skull. 

By  the  assistance  of  such  Riapa  and  delineations,  and  with  tbe 
aid  of  a  judknous  text-book,  comprising  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  oullittes  of  physical,  mathematical,  civil,  statistical,  and 
historical  geography,  an  enlightened  teacher  will  be  enabled 
gradually  to  lead  his  pupils  forward  to  luminous  viewa  of  thia 
interesting  subject-  In  describing  the  different  countries,  he 
should  give  a  comprehensive  outline  of  whatever  is  peculiar  to 
each  country,  and  select,  for  particular  description,  whatever  in- 
teresting objects  of  nature  or  art  may  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
the  attention  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  pupils,  referring  them 
to  their  larger  syslems  of  geography  for  more  minute  details.  la 
such  descriptions,  the  details  of  moral,  statistical,  and  religious 
geography  should  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  than  they 
generally  do  in  our  systems  of  geography  and<  scholastic  courses 
on  this  subject.  The  statistics  of  our  own  country,  of  the  various 
stales  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  respecting  which  there 
exist  numerous  misconceptions  and  unreasonable  prejudices  on 
Ihia  side  of  tbe  Atlantic,  should  be  particularly  detailed.  The 
moral  and  mental  degradation  of  the  heathen  world;  the  mission- 
ary stations  which  have  been  fixed  in  difierent  parts  of  it  for 
counteracting  the  influence  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  and  dif- 
fusing the  light  of  divine  knowledge ;  the  various  success  which 
has  accompanied  such  undertakings;  and  the  philanthropic  en- 
erprises  which  are  pow  going  forward  in  different  countries  for 
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the  moml  renovation  of  mankiDd,  should  be  depicted  to  the  view 
of  the  young  with  all  (he  vividueM  and  energy  which  the  import- 
anco  of  such  subjects  demands,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  the 
consideration  of  such  objects,  and  to  secure  their  endeavours  in 
promoting  them.  It  is  a  striking  and  ntelancholy  feature  in  the 
lecords  of  our  race,  that  almost  the  whole  of  history  and  historical 
geoKTBphy  is  occupied  with  details  of  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
produced  by  ambition,  avarice,  and  injustice,  the  tyranny  of 
despots, 'and  the  desolations  of  war;  and  that  scarcely  a  bright 
spot  can  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  amidst  the 
gloomy  records  of  past  generations,  on  which  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence can  rest  with  unmtnjjled  delight.  Hence  it  has  happened, 
that  we  have  scarcely  a  history  of  the  operations  of  pure  philan- 
thropy, except  in  the  instance  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
And  now,  when  philanthropic  plans  have  been  formed,  and 
benevolent  enterprises  are  carrying  on,  our-geographers  and  men 
of  science,  so  long  accustomed  to  blaze  abroad  the  exploits  of  am- 
tilion  and  malignity,  will  scarcely  condescend  to  notice  or  record 
the  operations  by  which  the  moral  world  is  beginning  to  be  en- 
lightened and  regenerated.  This  is  not  what  it  ought  to  he,  or 
what  we  ought  to  expect  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  dit 
fusion  of  knowledge.  All  knowledge  should  be  directed  so  as  to 
have  a  moral  bearing,  and  to  stimulate  the  mental  activities  of  the 
young  to  those  benevolent  exertions  by  which  the  beat  interests 
of  their  fellow-men,  in  every  land,  may  be  promoted. 

Geographical  compendiums  for  the  use  of  schools  should  be 
clear  and  comprehensive  in  their  details,  andenlivened  with  occa- 
sional picturesque  descriptions  of  human  scenery  and  of  natural 
and  artificial  objects,  which  may  be  illustrated  with  neat  en- 
gravings. They  should  also  abound  with  questions  and  exercises 
of  every  description  connected  with  ihe  subject,  to  afford  scope 
for  the  industry  of  the  pupil,  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment 
and  reasoning  powers.  But,  however  excellent  the  plan  and  de- 
tails of  any  schooi-book  may  be,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  superseding  the  more  familiar  illustrations  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  conversational  lectures  alluded  to  above.  No  man 
can  be  a  successful  teacher  of  this  science,  but  he  who  has  a 
familiar  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  it,  and  who  can,  at  any  time,  illustrate  its  principles 
and  facts  by  fiea  voce  descriptions  and  elucidations,  which  al- 
ways make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  young  mind  than  can  be 
produced  by  the  mere  perusal  of  the  brat  treatises.  In  working 
the  usual  problems  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  (some  of  which  are 
of  little  practical  importance,)  due  care  should  be  taken,  thpt  the 
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pupils  be  not  guided  merely  by  the  rules  given  for  the  respective 
problems,  but  that  they  understand  the  reasons  why  they  turn 
the  globe  in  this  or  that  "direction— elevate  the  pole  to  a  certaiu 
degree  above  the  horizon— or  set  the  horary  circle  to  a  given  hour. 
In  problems  which  have  a  reference  to  the  difference  of  time  at 
different  places,  they  may  be  taught  to  perform  the  operations  by 
a  mental  calculation,  and  to  ascertain,  in  the  course  of  a  few  se- 
conds, what  nations  have  noon,  midnight,  morning  or  evening,  at 
a  given  hour,  or  jsummer  or  winter,  spring  or  aqtumn,  on  a  given 
day  or  month.  In  commencing  the  study  of  geography,  a  plan  or 
map  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught,  along 
with  the  adjacent  country,  and  some  of  its  prominent  objects, 
might  be  laid  before  them,  as  introductory  to  the  study  and  expla- 
nation of  maps.  On  this  map,  they  might  be  directed  to  attend 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  the  boundaries  of  the  town, 
the  streamlets  or  rivers,  ponds  or  hills,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
difierent  streets,  lanes,  public  buildings,  and  other  objects,  from 
each  other ;  and  various  questions  and  exercises  in  reference  to 
such  objects  might  be  proposed,  which  would  excite  a  spirit  of 
observation,  and  prepare  them  for  understanding  maps  of  coun- 
tries on  a  larger  scale.  A  map  of  the  county,  and  then  a  map 
of  the  state  or  kingdom,  might  next  form  the  subject  of  attention, 
which  would  prepare  them  for  the  study  of  the  particular  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  which  they  reside,  and  of  all  the  other  countries, 
seas,  and  oceans,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  eafth.  This 
plan  is  evidently  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature,  although 
directly  opposite  to  the  order  generally  pursued.* 

*  Since  writing  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  I  have  been  fayoured, 
through  the  liberality  of  a  respected  literary  correspondent  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  North  America,  with  a  variety  of  school-books  on  geography 
and  other  subjects,  whicb  have  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  New-England 
States.  Among  these  are  the  following: — 1.  Woodbridge's  '* System  of 
Universal  Geography,  on  the  principles  of  comparison  and  clarification 
(Hh  edition,  1833."  This  work,  comprised  in  a  thick  12mo.  volume  of 
500  very  closely  printed  pages,  comprehends  an  immense  mass  of  inform- 
ation on  phyncal,  civile  and  ttatittical  geography,  including  descriptiona 
of  a  great  variety  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
earth.  It  is  illustrated  by  nearly  a  hundred  engravings  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial objects ;  such  as  sections  of  rivers,  canals,  comparative  elevation  of 
mountains,  cataracts,  races  of  man,  geological  sections,  cities  and  public 
buildings,  which  both  enliven  and  elucidate  the  descriptions.  Appended  to 
this  work,  is  a  lucid  and  judicious  compend  of  "  Ancient  Geography,  as 
connected  with  Chronology,"  including  sketches  of  sacred  history,  mytho- 
logy, and  the  ear^y  history  of  mankind,  by  Mrs.  Willard — a  lady  who  ap- 
pears to  have  made  considerable  researches  into  the  different  departments 
of  geographical  science,  and  to  have  promoted  the  cause  of  general  edoctt* 
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SwrrtOH  VI!, — Geology, 
Geology  is  a  science  which,  of  lale  years,  has  excited  the  alteD* 
boQ  of  philosophers,  naturalists,  and  theologians;  and,  in  conse 

tion.  Bolh  Ihew  works  an  admirablj'  ealeulaled  Tor  the  higher  duaei  in 
■chooU,  aud  ibound  with  ■  great  number  of  qoutiona  and  exerdcei,  for 
■timuUtiiig  the  atteDtion  uiil  ingenui^  of  the  fomig.  Had  thia  toIudm 
been  ■psrHily  printed,  according  to  the  fuhion  that  prevailed  3D  or  30  jeaa 
■go,  like  "  Playfair'e  -GeogTsphj,"  and  other  worlu,  it  would  haye  occupied 
two  or  three  quarto  solumca  of  1500  paffea. — 2.  Woodbridge'e  "  Rudimenta 
of  Geography,  on  a  new  plan,"  IBmo.  contairung  SOS  cloaely  prialed  pages 
md  about  170  cuta,  and  compiiaing  a  Teiy  contiderable  portion  of  infenna- 
tioD  iHi  the  different  departmenta  -  of  gaognphj.  It  nny  be  considered  aa 
putly  an  atiridgment  of  the  larger  work  noticed  aboTe,  and  partly  aa  intro- 
duction to  iL  The  cuta,  though  amall,  are  aufficiently  vivid  and  distinct  to 
eonvey  en  accurate  idea  of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  repreeenL  It 
hai  passed  ttirough  acvenleen  editions,  comprising  more  than  300,000  copies. 
Mi.  W oodttridge  ii  a  corresponding  membOT  of  the  Geugiaphical  Ikiciety  of 
Puii,  and  Editor  of  the  American  "  Annala  of  GdacUion ;"  and  a  gentls- 
Dtan  who  ^ipears  to  b«  quite  biniliar  with  all  the  departments  of  geogn> 
phical,  physicai,  and  mathematical  science.  Hi*  gBOgraphical  worki  are 
rich  in  information  in  respect  to  every  topic  connected  with  hia  general  lub- 
JAct,  and  have  received  the  approbatjou  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paria, 
and  of  many  scientific  character*  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe,  particularly 
HumlMldl  and  Fellenberg. — 3.  "A  Prvcticaj  Syatem  of  Modem  Geography, 
(?  J.  OInay,  A.  M.~-an  ISmo.  of  £86  pages,  dosely  pnuted  on  a  plan  sonw 
what  aimtki  to  Woodbridge'i  RudimenU,  illustrated  with  nearly  a  hundred 
•ngiavinga,  and  contuning  a  very  considerable  portion  of  useful  informa- 
tion. Thia  work  has  passed  through  fifteen  editions. — 4.  "  The  Malte-Brun 
Sehoal  Geography,"  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  a  large  ISma  volume  of  nearly  900 
pages,  and  containing  about  183  angravinga.  Thia  work  CAntaioa  a  largier 
quantity  of  letter-press  than  the  two  former,  and  a  grait  variety  of  facta  in 
raUtion  to  dvil  and  descriptive  geogiapby,  but  ia  not  ao  full  aa  Woodbridge'a 
YolnmM  in  iu  details  of  pAyncui  and  statistical  gcognqihy.  Fifteen  ^u- 
auid  eopiea  of  this  woA  were  sold  in  tha  apue  of  eighteen  months  from 
Ac  date  of  ita  first  publicatioo.  The  Allatei  belonging  to  theie  woika  are 
baautifully  eiccuted,  and  contain  aeveraJ  t^  the  projections  1  have  suggested 
•bole,  beside*  sets  of  niMpt  as  usually  delineated,  along  with  a  varied  of 
iBefal  descriptions  and  stiuistial  tables.  In  the  Atlas  which  accompani^a 
Olikey's  "  PiBCtieal  Sjatitto,"  the  ptpulaHtn  of  the  raspactive  towns  and 
alias  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance,  W  meana  of  certain  characters  and 
figons  connected  with  theii'  Dames.  Hall  s  "Child's  Book  of  Get^raphy,"  and 
PeUr  Parky'a  **  Geography  for  Children,  "  each  of  them  containing  about  • 
Imndted  pages,  in  a  aquare  ISmo.  aiie,  and  embelliahed  with  a  variety  of 
inapa  and  cuts,  appear  well  <BlcDlatMl  to  interest  (he  minds  of  youth,  sod  to 
ooDvey  a  general  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
rinva  works,  with  a  few  alteratilHU,  might  be  publiafaed  with  advantage  in 
Gnat  Britain.  They  contain  more  particular  m^M  and  description*  of  the 
Untied  Stales  than  are  to  be  found  in  geographical  works  published  ou  tbia 
■da  of  the  Atlantic  A  comprehensive  and  useful  compend  of  geography 
fee  the  nn  of  schools,  might  b«  compiled  from  the  volutins  now  mentioiwJ 
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quence  of  the  researches  of  its  votaries,  maDy  striking  and 
important  facts  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  it  has  undergone,  have  been  brought  to  light.  Many  of 
the  facts  which  this  science  discloses  have  a  tendency  to  convey 
to  the  mi^d  impressions  of  the  wisdom,  and  particularly  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  in  those  stupendous  forces  which  produced 
the  convulsions  and  changes  which  have  taken  place  both  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  interior  strata  of  the  globe.  They  are  likewise 
applicable  to  various  practical  purposes.  A  minute  and  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  various  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  geologists  in  difierent  countries,  may  be  f:}^  extensive 
use  to  those  employed  in  mining  operations,  when  searching  for 
coal,  fossil  salt,  or  metallic  veins,  and  might  prevent  many  ruin- 
ous speculations  to  which  ignorant  projectors  are  frequently  sub- 
jected. In  excavations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  canals,  tunnels, 
and  rail- roads— operations  which  are  now  going  forward  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world— «  knowledge  of  this  subject 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties  engaged  in  such 
projects.  Besides,  the  study  of  this  science  is  intimately  connected 
with  Scripture  history  and  theology,  and  its  facts,  when  viewed 
in  a  proper  light,  have  a  tendency  to  elucidate  certain  portions  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  and  to  illustrate  the  harmony  and  the  connec- 
tion which  subsist  between  the  visible  operations  of  the  Creator 
and  the  revelations  of  his  word.  For  these  reasons,  it  might  be 
expedient  to  communicate  to  the  young  a  general  idea  of  some  of 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  geology,  withont  perplexing  them 
with  any  of  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  or  the  theories  which 
have  been  formed  to  account  for  geological  phenomena ;  leaving 
them  to  deduce  their  own  conclusions  at  a  future  period,  when 
their  knowledge  of  such  subjects  shall  be  increased,  and  their 
judgment  matured. 

A  brief  description  might  be  given,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth,  of  the  various  strata -of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  of  the  classifications  which  geologists  have  made 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks.  These  rocks  are  usually  arranged 
under  the  following  classes : — 1.  Primary  roclcs^  which  compose 
the  grand  framework  of  the  globe,  which  form  the  most  lofly 
mountains,  and  extend  to  the  greatest  depths  yet  penetrated  by 
inan,  and  below  all  the  other  formations.  The  substances  of  which 
such  rocks  are  composed,  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  horn- 
blend,  granular  quartz,  &;c.  but  never  contain  salt,  coal,  petrifac- 

by  selecting  the  deacriptionB,  exercises,  and  more  interesting  portions  of 
each,  and  combiniag  tliem  into  a  volume  calculated  for  the  nioridisn  of 
cur  own  country. 
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tions,  or  any  remains  whatever  of  oi^;anizcd  substances ;  and 
iherefore  are  iupposed  to  have  been  formed  before  the  creation 
of  animals  or  vegetables. — 2.  TVatuition  rockg,  which  include 
those  rocks  that  lie  over  the  primitive,  and  are  composed  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  the  primitive  rocks.  They  contain  graywacke, 
transition  limestone,  slate,  sandstone,  &c>  Shells  are  sometimes 
found  in  them,  but  no  remains  of  land  animals  or  vegetables.  It 
is  supposed  ihey  were  formed  next  after  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
after  the  creation  of  some  kinds  of  organized  beings. — 3.  Second- 
ary rockt,  which  lie  upon  the  transition  rocks,  and  oppcar  like 
deposttes,  composed  of  grains  which  once  belonged  to  primitive 
rocks.  The  principal  secondary  formalions  are  coal,  chalk,  see- 
ondary  limettone,  oolite,  millttone,  grit,  &c  which  contain  pet* 
rifaclions  of  anima!  and  vegetable  substances. — 4.  Tertiary 
ttrala,  which  consist  of  beds  of  clay,  gand,  marl,  and  the  newer 
limestone  deposiles.  These  formations  are  considered  as  newer 
than  the  secondary,  and  contain  abundance  of  fossil  shells  and 
plants,  along  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  fishes.  —  S.  Vol- 
canic and  basaltic  rocks,  which  owe  Iheir  origin  to  volcanic  fire, 
and  are  sometimes  forced  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  melt- 
ed state,  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  heat.  The  principal  vol< 
canic  rocks  are  batalt,  lava,  and  gretnttone. — 6.  Alluvial  ttrala, 
which  include  depoaitcs  that  are  made  of  broken  strata,  consisting 
of  sand,  mud,  clay,  pebbles,  &c.  which  are  ftrmed  by  the  cur- 
rents of  rivers,  and  other  causes  now  in  operation. 

These  classifications  of  rocks  and  formations  might  be  illus- 
trated by  such  figures  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  is  taken  from 
Woodbridge's  "System  of  Universal  Geography,"  where  Fig.  1. 
represents  the  irata  of  the  earth,  P  (he  primary  strata,  T  tran- 
sition, S  secondary,  A  Alluvial,  B  basaltic,  V  vein,  b  bed.  Pig. 
S,  represents  a  section. of  the  earth  between  latitude  40°  and  45° 
north.  In  conjunction  with  such  pictorial  representations,  a  cabi- 
net of  materials  should  be  procured,  containing  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing :  quartx,  mica,  talc,feldapar,  limeitoae,  argilliU,  or  slate, 
kombltnd,  gyptum  and  chlorite,  which  form  what  has  been 
termed  the  alphabet  of  geology.  Besides  Ihaae,  specimens  should 
be  procured  of  basalt,  gneiss,  greenstone,  lava,  porphyry,  gray- 
wacke, and  other  sul»tances  mentioned  above.  About  thirty 
specimens  in  all  arc  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  classes  of  geology. 
Without  an  exhibition  of  these,  in  connection  with  geological  de- 
scriptions, no  definite  ideas  can  be  conveyed  to  i1k  mind  of  the 
Btudeot  on  this  subject.* 


no  ASTXOKOIIY. 

Sktiok  Vni. — Atlronomi/. 

Astronomy  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  explain  the 
niotions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  various  aspects,  and  Ihe 
Ricts  which  have  becD  ascertained  in  the  planetary  system,  and 
throughout  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  is  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  and  utility.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
geography, navigation,  agriculture,  commerce,  chronology,  and 
other  arts  and  sciences,  and  has  lent  ils  aid  to  promote  tneir  im- 
provement. The  study  of  i[  is  likewise  attended  with  many 
pleasures  and  advantages  in  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
point  of  view.  It  expands  the  range  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
unfolds  to  our  view  the  most  strikina  displays  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  particiHarly  the  grandeur  of  his  Oirmipotence.  Jt 
Kts  before  us  objects  of  overpowering  magnitude  and  sublimity, 
and  demonstrates  the  unlimited  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
universal  empire  of  the  Almightyi  It  has  a  tendency  (o  raise 
the  soul  above  grovelling  pursuits  and  affeclions,  to  inspire  hope, 
reverence,  and  humility,  and  to  cxcito  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  far  surpassing  every  thing  we  behold  in  this  terrestrial 
Bccne,  and  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  immortal  minds.  In  short, 
it  prepares  Ihe  mind  for  the  employments  of  the  future  world, 
and  demonstrates,  that  the  Creator  has  it  in  his  power  to  dis- 
tribute endlessly  diversifirid  streams  of  felicity,  among  every 
order  of  his  intelligent  offspring,  throughout  all  the  revolutions 
of  eternity.  It  is  a  subject,  therefore,  on  which  a  certain  portion 
of  information  should  be  communicated  to  the  young,  and  to 
every  human  being. 

In  communicating  to  the  young  instructions  on  this  subject — 
instead  of  commencing  with  definitions,  of  astronomical  terms, 
and  a  vague  description  of  Ihe  solar  system,  as  is  frequently  done, 
— the  pupils  should  be  gradually  prepared  for  acquiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  by  being  taught  to 

Bakewell,  Msccultoeh,  Del>b«chc,  Buckland,  Ure,  Lyetl,  &c.  are  well  known 
U  cultiTatorB  of  this  depiutiiienl  of  natural  icienai.  The  new  idition  of 
Mr.  Lyell's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  in  4  toIb.   ISmo.  lately  pDbiuhed,  b 

Kliapg  one  oT  the  mo*t  luminong  and  attractivB  woiki  which  hu  hitherto 
n  publLahed  on  tliu  mbjecl — though  perhaps  lomewhat  deficient  in  what 
relalaa  to  the  primuy  and  eecondary  Toeki,  snd  embodying  certain '  alate- 
menla  which  aome  will  be  apt  to  consider  aa  scarcely  consiaCent  with  tho 
recorda  of  ncred  history.  Dr.  Camatock,  of  Hartford,  Stale  of  Connecticut, 
has  lately  published,  in  a  duodecimo  toL  of  about  340  pagoa,  an  iulerestinf; 
.  Wink,  entitled,  "  Outlinea  of^GeoIogy,"  which  ronlaiiu  a  popular  and  com- 
prehencjre  new  of  Ilua  aubject,  and  ia  peculia-ly  adapted  la  the  instruction 
of  eeiunsl  readert. 
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obwrre,  toitk  their  otcn  eget,  the  mottoru  ami  gmeral  phenomena 
if  the  heaven*.  The  first  object  to  which  Iheir  attention  might 
be  directed,  is  the  apparent  motion  of  the  nit.  On  some  clear 
erening,  in  the  month  of  June,  (in  our  northern  latitude,)  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  may  behold  the  setting 
sun,  and  be  desired  to  take  particular  notice  of  such  objects  as 
mark  the  place  of  his  going  down.  Next  morning,  or  the  first 
clear  morning  ulVerwards,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  aame  situa- 
tion, and,  having  first  requested  them  to  point  to  the  place  where 
ihe  sun  disappeared  the  evening  before,  their  altenlion  should  next 
be  directed  lo  Ihe  point  of  his  rising,  and  to  mark  the  terrestrial 
objects  in  the  direction  of  which  he  appeared  to  rise.  The  dif< 
ference  between  the  points  of  liis  selling  and  of  his  rising  should 
be  particularly  impressed  upon  their  minds-  On  this  day,  too, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  they  should  be  directed  to  attend  to  the  sun'a 
meridian  altitude.  These  observations  may  either  be  accompanied 
with  certain  appropriate  remarks,  or  the  pupils  may  be  left,  in  the 
meantime,  to  ruminate  upon  tbem,  to  consider  (hem  simply  ns 
facU,  which  may  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  and  to  form  their 
own  conclusions.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  from  the 
same  spot  about  the  23d  September,  and  particularly  about  the 
middle  of  December,  when  the  direction  of  the  rising  and  seUing 
sun,  his  meridian  altitude,  and  the  apparent  diurnal  arc  he  de- 
scribes, will  appear  very  different,  when  compared  with  the  ob- 
servations made  in  the  month  of  June.  Their  attention  might 
next  be  directed  to  the  phases  and  motions  of  the  moon.  About 
three  days  ailer  new  moon,  when  the  lunar  crescent  first  makes 
its  appearance,  they  may  be  directed  to  mark  the  form  of  iho 
crescent,  the  most  conspicuous  start  in  its  vicinity,  and  its  appa- 
rent dietanee  from  the  place  where  the  sun  went  down.  Every 
clear  evening  afterwards,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  crescent,  its 
motion  among  the  stars,  and  the  apparent  distance  it  has  moved 
during  every  successive  period,  should  be  particularly  marked, 
till  it  arrive  at  the  eastern  part  of  (he  horizon  after  (he  sun  has 
set  in  the  west,  when  it  will  appear  a  full  enlightened  hemisphere. 
During  the  months  of  August,  September,  ond  October,  when  the 
effect  of  the  harvett-moon  is  apparent,  they  may  be  directed  to 
trace  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  full  moon,  through  its  difier- 
ent  stages  of  deeretue,  till  it  assume  (he  form  of  a  half  moon  or 
a  la^  crescent.  During  the  months  of  March  or  April,  their  at- 
tention may  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  its  rising 
on  each  successive  day  after  full  moon,  from  what  takes  place 
during  the  months  of  harvest, — in  the  one  caSc,  namely,  in  har- 
vest, there  being  only  20  minutes  of  difference  after  full  moon,  in 
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hs  rmng  on  each  sucoessive  ^j ;  while  in  spring,  ihe  difibreace 
ia  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  prevents  her,  at  that  season, 
from  being  seen  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  during  her  decrease, 
till  early  in  the  morning ; — whereas,  in  harvest,  she  may  be  seen 
rising  in  the  north-east,  in  the  form  of  a  haJf-moon,  about  S  or 
.0  in  the  evening. 

They  may  next  be  directed  to  attend  lo  some  of  the  prineipat 
dan,  nnd  the  more  conspicuous  efnutelloHont,  and  particularly 
to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  whole  celestial  vault  The 
month  of  January  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible  season  for  such 
observations.  About  ihe  middle  of  that  month,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  constellations  vi«ble 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  then  above  the  horizon.  The 
Pleiadet  or  Seven  stars,  and  other  portions  of  the  constellation 
Taiiru«,  are  nearly  on  (he  meridian,  at  an  elevation  of  above  60 
degrees.  The  splendid  constellation  Orion,  to  the  south  of  Tau> 
ru3,  is  a  little  to  Ihe  east  of  the  meridian;  Cants  Minor  to  the 
east,  and  Canis  Major  to  the  south-east  of  Orion.  Nearly  dne 
east,  and  near  the  horizon,  is  the  zodiacal  constellation  Lea.  To 
the  west  of  the  meridian  are  the  constellations  Ariet,  Pttrn, 
Cttut,  Andromeda,  PfgasuM,  and  Casnopeia,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  zenith.  To  the  north-east  is  Uria  Major,  or  the  Great 
Bear,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Plough,  or 
CkarUt't  Wain, — The  star  Ald^baran,  or  Ihe  Bull's  eye,  is 
nearly  on  the  meridian,  at  an  elevation  of  54°,  supposing  the 
place  of  observation  to  be  in  52°  north  latitude.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  rvddji  appearance.  The  brilliant  star  Capella  is  nearly 
82°  north  by  east  from  Aldebaran,  not  &r  from  the  zenith ;  and 
Bigel,  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion,  is  about  27°  south  By  east  of  AU 
debaran,  and  a  little  east  of  the  nteridian.  BeUlgeur  is  north- 
east from  Kigcl,  and  forms  a  right-angled  triangle  with  it  and 
Aldebaran.  The  stars  Caator  and  Poilux  are  east  by  north  from 
Aldebaran,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  (45°,)  and  nearly 
halfway  between  the  zenith  and  the  eastern  norizon.  Nearly 
straight  south  from  Pollux  and  east  from  Betelgeux,  is  Procyon.  ^ 
These  three  stars  Ibrm  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  star  Procyon 
being  at  the  right  angle.  Near  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  horN 
ion,  and  a  little  elevated  above  it,  is  Siritu,  or  the  D(^-star, 
which  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  brilliant  fixed  star  in  (be 
heavens.  West  from  Rigel,  at  a  considerable  distance,  (46°,) 
and  at  nearly  the  snme  elevation  above  the  horizon,  is  JUiro,  or 
the  Wonderful  (tar,  which  changes  from  a  star  of  the  second 
mftgnitude,  so  as  to  become  invisible  once  in  a  period  of  S34  days. 
The  brilliant  star  X>jnv  is  nortfa-nonh-west,  very  near  the  horizon. 
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The  Iwo  srara  m  the  Great  Bear,  called  ihe  PoinUrt,  are  in  a 
direction  nearly  north-east  from  Castor  and  Pollux,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  they  direct  the  eye  to  a  star  of  the  second 
magaitude,  in  Una  Minor,  at  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  west,  called  Abrvccabah,  or  the  Polestar. 

Having  pointed  out  these  leading  stars  and  constellations,  to 
serve  as  so  many  known  points  in  the  heavens,  the  attention 
might  be  directed,  on  a  subsequent  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  to 
the  apparent  motions  of  these  bodies,  and  of  the  whole  celestial 
sphere.  On  the  evening  of  January  16lh,  at  six  o'clock,  the  star 
Procyon  will  be  seen  nearly  due  east,  a  very  little  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  Aldebaran,  in  an  easterly  direction,  nearly  halfway  between 
the  meridian  and  the  eastern  horizon  ;  Rigel,  towards  the  south- 
east,  a  little  above  the  horizon ;  and  Lyra,  in  the  north-wesi, 
about  15  degrees  above  the  horizon.  Having  marked  the  terres- 
trial objects  which  appear  in  the  direction  of  these  stars,  they  may 
be  viewed,  from  (he  same  station,  about  Iwo  hours  atlerwards, 
when  Procyoa  will  be  found  to  have  risen  a.  considerable  way 
Above  the  horizon;  Rigel,  to  have  moved  nearly  30  degrees  to 
the  westward  ;  and  Aldebaran,  to  have  arrived  near  the  meridian ; 
while  Lyra  has  descended  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  hori- 
son ;  and  Sirius,  which  was  before  under  the  horizon,  is  elevated 
about  ten  degrees  above  it.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  same  evening, 
fiigel  and  Aldebaran  will  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  west- 
ward of  the  meridian ;  Sirius,  within  6  or  7  degrees  of  it ;  the  star 
Lyra,  near  (he  northern  horizon ;  and  the  constellation  Orion, 
which  in  the  first  observation  appeared  in  the  direction  south-east 
by  east,  will  be  found  to  have  moved  to  the  wettward  of  the  me- 
ridian. By  such  observations,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  whole 
starry  firmament  has  an  apparent  diurnal  motion  from  east  to 
west.  While  pointing  out  these  apparent  motions  to  the  young, 
it  will  be  proper  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  pole-star,  which, 
lo  It  common  observer,  never  appears  to  shift  its  position.  They 
may  likewise  be  directed  to  notice  that  the  stars  neor  the  pole 
appear  to  move  slower,  aad  to  describe  smaller  circles  than  those  ' 
at  a  greater  distance  from  it — that  those  which  rise  near  the  south 
describe  smaller  arcs  than  those  which  rise  farther  to  the  north — 
that  the  stars  which  rise  due  east,  set  due  west,  aOer  an  interval 
of  twelve  hours — that  (he  stars  which  rise  in  the  north-east,  after 
describing  a  large  arc  of  the  heavens,  set  in  the  north-west,  after 
an  interval  of  about  seventeen  hours — that  all  the  stars  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  pole  never  appear  to  rise  or  set,  but  describe 
complete  circles  above  the  horizon — that  the  stars  near  the  pole, 
such  as  those  in  the  Great  Bear,  appear  iii  one  part  of  their  coucm 
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ro  move  from  west  lo  east,  and  in  another  port  of  it  from  east  lo 
vest — and  that  the  revolutions  of  the  whole,  however  diflerent 
the  circles  they  Hpparentiy  describe,  are  completed  in  exactly  tbo 
same  period  of  time.  These  positions  may  afterwords  be  more 
particularly  illustrated  by  means  of  a  Ist^  celfeslial  globe,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  appearances  are  the  result  of 
one  general  apparent  raolion,  which,  at  Hrst  view,  will  appear  Us 
exist  in  the  celestial  sphere.  An  idea  of  the  general  motion  of 
the  stars  may  be  acquired  by  a  simpla-  process  than  what  wo 
have  now  described.  Lei  any  observer  bring  a  star,  in  any  posi- 
tion between  the  zenith  and  southern  horizon,  into  an  apparent 
contact  with  a  tree,  spire,  or  chimney-lop,  and,  io  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  he  will  perceive  that  that  star  and 
others  adjacent  to  it  have  moved  a  little  space  from  east  to  west. 
But  the  observations  alluded  to  above  are  calculated  to  give  a 
more  satisfactory  idea  of  this  motion,  and  lo  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  next  series  of  observations  might  bo  those  which  d«non- 
Sfrate  the  apparent  amnal  motion  of  Ike  mm.  For  the  purpose 
of  exhibiliug  this  motion,  the  Pltiadet,  or  »et>en  ttart,  along  with 
Aldebaran,  might  be  selected  as  fixed  points  in  the  heavens  to 
indicate  the  progressive  motion  of»the  solar  orb  towards  the  east. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eventnr,  the 
Pleiadei  will  be  seen  on  the  meridian ;  which  observation  snontd 
be  noted  down,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compared  with  a  fiilure 
observation.  On  the  1st  March,  al  the  tatue  hour,  these  stars 
■will  be  seen  nearly  halfway  between  the  meridian  and  the  western 
lioriz<»i,  while  all  the  other  stars,  at  the  same  declination,  will  be 
found  to  have  made  a  similar  progress.  About  the  16th  April, 
they  will  be  seen,  at  the  same  hour,  very  near  the  western  hori- 
zon ;  and  every  day  after  this,  they  will  appear  to  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  appeare, 
till,  being  overpowered  by  the  splendour  of  his  rays,  they  ceaK 
lo  be  visible.  From  these  and  similar  observations,  it  will  be  easy 
to  make  the  young  perceive,  that  the  sun  has  an  appnrent  motion 
from  wett  lo  eatl,  through  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  that  the 
revolution  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

They  may  next  be  taught  to  acquire  a  definite  idea  of  the  inea- 
auru  by  which  the  apparent  distances  of  objects  in  the  heaven 
are  expressed!  To  talk  to  the  young,  as  some  are  in  the  practice 
ofdoing,  of  two  stars  being  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  two  yards  asunder, 
Is  altogether  vague  and  indefinite,  unless  we  are  told,  at  the  same 
faro,  at  what  distance  the  yard  or  foot  is  supposed  to  be  placed 
from  our  eye.    As  astronomers  divide  the  circumference  of  tho 
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celestial  sphere  into  360  parts  or  degrees,  they  may  be  told,  tliat 
from  any  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenilh  are  90  degrees,  and, 
consequently,  that  tram  the  eastern  to  (he  western,  or  Troin  the 
northern  to  the  southern  points  of  the  horizon,  are  180  degrees. 
And,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  definite  idea,  or  someihiog 
approximadng  to  il,  of  the  extent  of  a  degree,  they  may  be  told 
that  the  breadth  of  the  moon  is  about  half  a  degree — that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  three  stars  in  a  straight  line  in  the  belt  of 
Orion — sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Three  Kings, 
or  the  Ell  and  Yard — is  exactly  3  degreet  in  length,  and,  con- 
■equently,  the  distoDce  between  any  two  of  them  is  a  dt^ee  and 
a  half — that  the  distance  between  Cattor  and  Pollux  is  nearly 
fi  degrees — between  Dubbe  and  Merak,  (he  two  Pmntert,  in  the 
Great  Bear,  is  5^  degrees — and  that  the  space  between  Dubbe,  or 
the  northermost  painter,  and  the  paleslar,  is  about  29  decrees. 
By  familiarizing  the  mind  with  such  measures,  the  young  will 
soon  acquire  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  distance  of  any  two  objects 
in  the  heavens,  when  the  number  of  degrees  is  mentioned. 

All  the  observations  above  stated  may  be  made,  in  the  way  of 
an  amusement,  previous  to  the  time  when  the  pupils  are  expected 
to  enter  on  the  regular  study  of  astronomy.  They  may  be  com- 
plelcdJQ  tbecourseof  tenor  twelve  observations,  made  at  different, 
times,  within  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  months.  They  are  in- 
tended for  tbe  purpose  of  stimulating  the  young  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  attention  to  the  appearances  of  nature  around  them ; 
so  that,  in  every  clear  sky,  they  may  learn  to  make  similar  ob- 
servations  by  themselves,  for  confirming  and  amplifying  their 
former  views  of  the  motions  and  aspects  of  tbe  heavens.  Such 
observations  form  the  groundwork  of  astronomy,  and  of  all  the 
instructions  they  may  afterwards  receive  in  relation  to  this  science, 
although  they  are  generally  neglected.  When  problems  on  the 
celestial  globe  are  prescribed,  and  vague  descriptions  of  the  plane- 
tary system  given,  previous  to  having  made  these  observations, 
the  subject  is  seldom  understood,  and  no  clear  nor  expansive  con- 
ceptions formed  by  the  young,  of  the  motions,  phenontena,  and 
relations  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. — It  may  not  be 
necessary,  in  tbe  first  instance,  while  making  these  observations, 
to  attempt  tiny  ezptanation  of  the  phenomena,  but  merely  to  tm- 
press.jipon  the  mind  a  clear  conception  of  the  apparfU  motions 
and  relative  atpectt,  of  the  celestial  orbs,  as  they  present  them, 
selves  to  an  attentive  spectator;  leaving  tbe  pupil  to  ruminate 
upon  them  till  it  shall  be  judged  proper  to  direct  hia  attention  to 
tbe  investigatioD  of  tbe  true  causes  of  cdesdal  phenomena. 

The  pupil's  atlentiiiR  might  next  be  directed  to  the  motions  oC 
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Ibfl  planets,  and  the  general  phenomena  of  the  solnr  system. 
When  any  of  the  planets  are  visible  in  the  heavens,  their  positions 
in  relation  1o  the  neighbouring  stars  should  be  particularly  noted, 
BO  that  their  apparent  motions,  whether  direct  or  retrograde, 
may  be  clearly  perceived,  whjch,  in  most  cases,  will  be  quite  per- 
ceptible in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  The  direct, 
stationary,  and  relrosrade  movements  of  Mars  and  Venus  should 
be  particularly  atlenoed  to,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  demon- 
strating that  the  annual  ^notion  of  the  earth  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parently irregular  and  complicated  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs- 
Large  diagrams,  representing  the  apparent  motions  of  Mars,  Mer- 
cuiy,  and  Venus,  as  seen  from  the  earth  during  the  course  of  • 
several  revolutions,  with  all  the  apparently  irregular  loops  and 
curves  they  appear  to  describe* — should  be  laid  before  the  pupil 
for  his  particular  inspection,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  the 
improbability  that  such  motions  are  real,  or  that  on  Infinitely 
Wise  Being,  who  is  the  Perfection  of  Order,  would  introduce 
auch  inextricable  confusion  into  the  motions  of  the  most  splendid 
of  his  works — A  common  planetarium,  which  shows  by  wheel- 
work,  the  relative  motions  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and 
Mars,  may  be  easily  made  to  illustrate  these  motions,  and  to  solve 
all  their  phenomena.  Let  a  circle,  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
and  of  such  a  diameter  as  to  surround  the  planets,  with  a  few 
stars  marked  on  its  inside  to  represent  the  Zodiac,  be  suspended 
on  ihree  pillars,  so  as  to  enclose  the  Earth,  Mercury,  and  Venus. 
Let  a  wire  be  fixed  by  a  socket,  on  the  top  of  the  pillar  which 
supports  the  ball  representing  the  Earth,  and  let  this  wire  rest 
on  a  slit  or  fork  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  which  aupports  the 
ball  representing  Mercury.  When  the  machine  is  set  in  motion, 
the  wire  will  p<Hnt  out  on  the  Zodiac  the  apparent  motions  of 
Mercury  as  seen  from  the  earth.  When  he  passes  from  his 
greatest  elongation  westward  to  the  superior  conjunction  and  fo 
his  greatest  elongation  eastward,  the  wire  will  move  eattaiard, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs.  About  its  greatest  elongation, 
it  will  appear  stationary,  and  immediately  aHerwards  will  move 
weiltoard,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  till  it  arrive  at 
the  western  elongation,  when  it  will  again  appear  stationary  ; — 
so  that  the  pupil  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  direct  and  retro- 
grade motions  of  the  planets,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  are  in  per- 
ftcl  accordance  with  a  regular  circular  motion  around  the  sun  as 
a  centre ;  and  that  auch  apparently  irregular  movements  arise  from 
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Ae  motioa  of  the  earth,  and  the  diftrent  velocities  of  the  planets, 
when  compared  with  it, — just  as  the  objects  around  us  appear  to 
move  in  difierent  directions,  and  with  different  velocities,  when 
we  are  sailing  along  a  serpentine  river  in  a  steam-boat. 

The  arguments  or  considerations  which  prove  that  the  Earth 
ii  a  moving  hody^  should  next  be  presented  to  the  attention,  and 
itiustratcd  in  die  most  simple  and  familiar  manner  of  which  the 
subject  will  admit.  The  pupil  will  easily  be  made  to  perceive, 
that,  if  the  earth  is  at  rest,  the  whole  frame  of  the  material  uni- 
verse must  move  round  it  every  twenty-four  hours ;— not  only  the 
fixed  stars,  but  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
and  every  comet  which  traverses  the  firmament,  must  participate 
in  this  motion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  roovinff  in  an« 
other  and  an  opposite  course  peculiar  to  themselves.  He  will 
perceive,  that,  in  proportion  as  these  bodies  are  distant  fVom  the 
^rth,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  be  the  velocity  with  which  they 
perform  their  diurnal  revolutions — that  the  sun  behoved  to  move 
Jive  hundred  and  ninety-teven  millions  of  miles  every  day,  the 
nearest  fixed  ster  125,000,000,000,000  of  miles  in  the  same  time, 
or  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  every  second^ 
and  the  most  distant  stars  with  a  velocity  which  neither  words 
can  express,  nor  imagination  conceive, — and  that  such  motions, 
if  they  actually  existed,  would,  in  all  probability,  shatter  the  whole 
material  frame  of  the  universe  to  atoms.  He  may  be  directed  to 
consider,  that  such  rapid  velocities  (if  they  could  be  supposed  to 
exist)  are  not  the  motions  of  mere  points  or  small  luminous  balls, 
but  the  nootions  of  immense  globes,  many  thousands  of  times 
larger  than  the  earth— that  a  hundred  millions  of  such  globes  are 
visuile  from  our  abode,  besides  the  myriads  that  may  be  hid  from 
human  view  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  space — and  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  conceive  how  all  these  innumerable  globes,  of  dif- 
f9rent  magnitudes,  at  difierent  distances,  and  moving  with  differ- 
ent velocities,  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  finish  their  diurnal 
revolutions  at  the  same  moment,  while  many  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  impelled  by  other  forces  in  a  contrary  direction.  Ho 
niay  be  reminded  that  the  Creator,  who  formed  the  universe,  is 
possessed  of  Infinite  Wisdom — that  wisdom  consists  in  propor- 
tionating means  to  ends^  or  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  accomplish  an  important  purpose — that  to 
maRe  the  whole  frame  of  Universal  Nature  move  round  the  earth 
every  day,  merely  to  produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
night,  is  repugnant  to  every  idea  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the 
Wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  since  the  same  effect 
can  be  produced  by  a  simple  rotation  of  the  earth  in  twenty-four 
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hours;  and  since  we  find  that  Jupjler  and  Sahim,  and  other  globes- 
much  larger  than  ours,  more  round  their  axes  ma  shorter  period — 
that  in  all  the  other  works  of  Omuipotence,  means  apparently  the 
most  aimple  are  selected  to  accomplish  the  most  grand  and  mag- 
nificent designs — and  that  there  is  no  example  known  to  us, 
throughout  the  universe,  of  a  larger  body  revolving  around  a 
smaller.  When  such  considerations  are  fully  and  familiarly  illus- 
trated, the  pupil  will  soon  bo  made  clearly  to  perceive,  that  the 
rolatioD  of  the  earth  must  necessarily  be  admitted,  and  that  it  will 
fully  account  for  all  the  diversity  of  diurnal  motion  which  appe«r% 
in  the  sun  and  moon,  the  plapets  and  the  stars. 

The  annua!  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  its  position  in  the  solar 
system,  might  be  proved  and  illustrated  by  such  considerations  as 
tbe  following : — that  if  thi:i  motion  did  not  exist,  the  molioos  of, 
all  the  pliaets  would  present  a  scene  of  inextricable  confusion, 
consisting  of  direct  and  retrt^rade  molioas,  and  looped  curves,  so 
anomalous  and  irregular,  as  to  be  incooustent  with  every  thing 
like  harmony,  order,  or  intelligence — that  Mercury  and  Venus 
aro  observed  to  have  two  conjunctions  with  the  supi  but  no  oppo-' 
sition ;  which  could  not  happen  unless  the  orbits  of  these  planets, 
lav  viitkia  the  orbit  of  the  earth — that  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  the. 
other  superior  planets,  have  each  their  conjunctions  with  and  op- 
positions to  the  sun,  which  could  not  be  unless  they  were  exterior 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth — that  the  greatest  elongation  of  Mercury 
from  the  sun  is  only  about  20  degrees,  and  that  of  Venus  47  ; 
but  if  the  earth  were  the  centre  of  their  motions,  as  tbe  Ptolemaic 
system  supposes,  they  might  sometimes  be  seen  ISO  degrees  front 
the  sun,  which  never  happens — that  some  of  the  planets  appear 
much  larger  and  brighter  at  one  time  than  at  another,  on  account 
of  their  ditferent  distances  from  the  earth ;  but,  on  the  other  hy- 
pothesis, their  brilliancy  should  bo  always  the  same — that  Mer- 
cury  and  Venus,  in  their  superior  conjunctiona  with  tbe  sun,  are 
sometimes  hid  behind  his  body,  and  in  their  inferior  conjunctions 
sometimes  appear  to  pass  across  the  sun's  disk,  like  round  black 
spots  which  would  be  impossible  according  to  the  Ptdcmaic  sys- 
tem ; — and,  in  short,  that  the  limes  in  which  the  eonfunetioiu,  qp. 
pMitioiu,  itations,  and  relrogradatiotu  happen,  are  not  such  as 
they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  nt  rest,  but  precisely  such  as 
would  happen,  if  the  earth  move  along  with  all  tbe  oiher  planets, 
in  the  stations  and  periods  assigned  them  in  the  system  which  has* 
the  sun  for  its  centre.  From  such  considerations,  when  properly 
explained,  the  annual  mo;ionoriheearlb,Bnd  its  relative  position 
in  the  system,  may  be  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  pupil  made 
to  peneire  'he  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  celestial  moiions,  and 
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Jn  Mocnitf  of  Iwriag  tba  grmt  aoaroe  of  liglit  Bnd  heal  placed 
ID  tbe  centre  of  the  lyatem.  Par  h  the  son  it  iateoded  to  cheer 
and  irradiate  sanoundiBg  worlds,  it  is  froni  tbe  centre  atone  thai 
tbesea|EeiioiaacmbecoinninBicated,iDeuDifonnaiidequablemaii-  ■ 
ner,  (o  the  planets  in  every  part  of  their  orbits.  Were  tbe  eai\h 
the  centre,  and  the  wo  and  ptanets  revotviog  around  it,  tbe  planeta 
~  when  nearest  the  sun,  irould  be  acorchod  with  excessive  beat,  and 
when  farthest  distant,  frowai  with  excessive  cold. 

Thwe  is  annAer  conidenaioa  by  which  the  earth's  annual  re- 
Tolotioa  and  its  position  in  tbe  syMtm  are  demonstrated  { — and 
that  is,  that  tbe  planets  Idercury  attd  Venus,  when  viewed  through 
good  telescopes,  are  found  to  assume  <&ff^eraU  fhaiet,  in  difierenl 
parts  of  their  orUts ;  socnetinies  appearing  gibbons,  sometimea  like 
a  half-mooB,  and  at  oAer  titsea  like  a  crescent,  and  a  flill  en- 
lightened hMnispberc,  which  could  never  happen  if  ibey  revolved 
vouiid  the  earth  as  their  centre,  and  if  the  earth  was  not  placed  in 
■a  orbit  txUrior  to  that  of  Venus.  I  have  som^mee  illustrated 
this  argument,  with  peculiar  afin^  by  means  of  an  equatorial 
telaeopt,  and  a  common  fimtetarivm.  By  the  eqnatornl  tele- 
SDope,  with  a  power  of  SO  or  89  times,  most  of  the  stars  of  the 
firtt  magnitude,  and  some  of  those  of  tbe  xetrnd,  may  be  seen 
even  at  noonday.  Venos  may  be  seen  by  this  instrument,  in 
dx;  day-time,  durii^  the  space  of  nineteen  months,  with  the  io- 
terruplioo  oi  only  about  (hirieen  days  at  the  time  of  hernfjKPtor 
oosjnnctioo,  and  three  days  at  the  time  of  her  ttrftrior,  so  that 
the  phase  she  exhibits  may  be  seen  almost  every  clear  day.  Hav- 
tag  placed  the  Earth  and  Venus  in  (heir  true  positiom  on  the 
pURe*Arium,  by  means  of  Ka  Epbameria  or  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, t  desire  the  pupil  k>  place  bu  aye  in  a  Une  with  tbe  baits  rc- 
preaenting  these  planets,  and  to  mark  At  pkam  of  Fotas  as  seen 
iTom  the  earth— -whether  a  creaeent,  a  half-moon,  or  a  gibbous 
phase.  I  then  adjust  the  aqoalorial  telescope  for  Venus,  if  she 
IS  within  the  rangeofour  view,  and  sAotD  Usi  tkefian^viih  the 
ansie  piox  »  tie  luavmt.  This  exhibition  tterer  bils  to  gratify 
every  observer,  and  to  produce  oonvictton.  But  it  can  widom  bo 
made,  if  we  must  wait  till  the  planet  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  capable  of  being  viewed  by  a  eammtn  telescope  {  for  it  is 
atMnetimea  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  for  nearly  one  half  of  its 
course  from  one  conjunction  to  another.  Besides,  tbe  phaaes  of 
this  planet  are  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  day-time,  when  near 
the  meridian,  than  ehher  in  tbe  morning  or  evening,  when  at  a 
low  altitude,  in  which  cose  it  appears  glaring  and  undefined,  on 
ount  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  light,  and  the  undulating  vapours 
>r  tbe  horizon,  through  which  it  is  seen.     As  actual  obaBTva< 
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tkins  OB  ihB  planets  in  the  beavena  nu^  ndeoper  aod  DMne  oori^ 
vinoing  impiessioD  on  tho  imnd  of  a  youog  peraon,  than  nma 
diagrams  or  verbal  explanationa,  1  oonaider  bd  equatorial  trio> 
ecopS)  in  oonjunction  with  a  celeatial  globe  and  an  orrery,  aa  eg- 
aentisUy  neceasary  to  every  teacher  of  astroiKHiiy ;  as,  indepen* 
(lently  of  ita  uaei  now  hioted  at,  it  ia  the  beat  and  inoet  conipi«- 
hensivfl  iaatrumeot  for  conveying  bd  idea  of  the  piactioal  ope- 
rations of  this  sciance.  It  may  be  made  to  serve  the  general 
purpoaea  of  a  transit  inatrumeot,  a  quadrant,  an  equal  altitude 
instrumdut,  a  theodolite,  an  azimuth  instrument,  a  level,  and  ai 
accurate  universal  sundial.  It  aerree  for  taking  the  right  Mcen< 
sions  and  declinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  for  conveying 
a  clear  idea  of  these  operations.  It  may  be  made  to  p^nt  to  any 
phenotneoa  in  the  heavens  whose  declination  and  right  ascension 
are  known ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  planets  Mercury,  Herschel, 
Ceres,  Fallos,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  a  small  comet,  or  any  other  body 
not  easily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  may  be  readily  point- 
ed out.* 

The  cause  of  the  variety  x^  teatuu  may  next  be  ezpiaiosd  and 
illustrated.  It  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  by  mere  diagrama 
and  verbal  explanationa,  to  ctMivey  a  clear  idea  on  this  subject ; 
and  therefore,  some  appropriate  machinery  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming  its  conceptions  on  this  point. 
The  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  how  Ita  aun  can  enlighten  the  North 
Pole  without  iotermiBsion,  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the 
South  Pole  during  the  other,  while  the  polea  of  the  earth  never 
shift  their  position,  but  are  dincted  invariably  to  the  same  points 
of  the  heavens.  This  is  frequently  aHempted  to  be  illnstral:»j  by 
means  of  a  brass  hoop  with  a  candle  placed  in  its  centre,  and  a 
small  terrestrial  globe  carried  round  it,  having  its  axis  inclined  to 
the  brass  circle,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  orbit  of  the 
earth.  But  this  exhibition  requires  some  dexterity  to  conduct  it 
aright)  and  after  all  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  An  orrery,  having 
all  the  requisite  movements  by  wheel-work,  and  where  the  Earth 
moves  with  its  axis  parallel  to  itself  and  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  is  the  best  instrument  for  illustrating  all  the  variety 
of  the  seasons.  When  such  a  machine  cannot  be  procured  for 
this  purpose,  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  a  neat  Httle  instrument, 
called  a  TtUvriwn,  which  has  been  manufactured  for  many  years 

■  A  ■mall  Equtlortal,  hanns  tba  Harisaitsl,  DediniltMi,  sad  GqastoiU' 
tirelea  tbout  nx  inches  diuoater,  lunMiuilal  with  ■  twsnly-ioch  ■cbNnalie 
lilocope,  with  Dugnifyins  powan  of  from  30  to  BO  timea,  majr  ba  ^aocaiti 
for  about  flftecQ  oi  aixtecn  gaineo^  which  will  aarva  crerj  gcncial  purpoaa, 
ia  teaelitnf  •itTDDDmy. 
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Mat  by  Mosn.  Janes,  Holburn,  Londofi,  tnil  may  be  parchaced 
fiv  tboot  driity  ahilltligs.  This  insirumeot  ooosiMa  of  a  briua 
ball  reprearating  the  sun — which  may  be  occsaiotnlly  sorswed 
off,  and  B  limp  sotiatiiuled  in  iti  place — an  ivory  ball  r^n-eaentiaz 
Ota  earth,  he* ing  ibe  cirolee  of  tne  sphere  drawn  upon  it,  a  amall 
bail  ivpraaoating  the  mooa,  and  about  eight  wheels,  pinions,  and 
oiTcles  it  exhibits  the  aonual  motion  of  the  e«rth,  and  the  moon 
KTotviagkBDuiidit,  wkh  its  difibreat  phages,  the  cause  of  eclipses, 
the  retrograde  motna  of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  the  ioclinatioD  of 
its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  The  earth  is  moTeable  on 
an  ajus  mclhied  33^  degrees  to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  axis  pmerres 
ks  parallelism  during  its  coarse  round  the  sun.  The  seasons  are 
ajthibited  on  this  instnxnent  as  fbUows  i-Mbe  index,  which  points 
out  the  sun's  plsoe  and  the  day  of  the  month,  is  placed  at  the  21st 
March,  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  nonh  aiid  south 
pdes  of  (he  earth  are  plaoed  exactly  under  the  termuMtor,  or' 
boundary  between  light  and  darkaess.  When  the  machinery  is 
moved  by  the  haad  dll  the  index  points  to  the  Slat  June,  llie  limo 
of  the  sufluner  sotatiee,  theii  tba  North  Polar  regions  appear 
vilhia  the  boHndary  of  li^l,  and  the  South  Polar  within  the 
boundary  of  darkness.  Tumkig  the  machine  till  ibe  index  points 
lo  September  SSd,  both  poles  again  appear  on  the  bocndary  of 
light  and  darkness.  Hoviag  it  on  to  December  21st,  the  Arctic' 
circle  appears  in  darkness,  and  the  Antarctic  in  the  light.  During 
these  motions,  tbe  earth's  uds  keeps  parallel  to  itsdf,  pointing 
unilbrinly  in  the  same  direction.  This  exhibition  is  quite  misfoc- 
lory  and  coDvincing ;  the  only  objection  to  tbe  instrumeot  is,  that 
^  is  »maU,' — about  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter— and,  cones. 
<lUBatly,  will  admit  only  fbor  or  five  individuals  at  a  time  to 
inqtect  its  movements  with  dJatinctnesB. 

A  full  and  specific  doaoiiption  should  next  be  given  of  all  th» 
facts  connected  with  tbe  solar  system — the  distances  and  m^pu- 
tildes  of  the  sun  and  planets-  their  rainnal  and  diurnal  levolu- 
tions — tbe  aofair  spMa — the  belts  and  satetlites  of  Jupifer — tha 
rings  of  Saturn — the  phases  of  Venus — tbe  spots  of  Mars,  and 
IheoMUOlaiBsand  cavities  of  (he  Moon.  After  which  some  detailB 
might  be  ^ven  of  the  facta  wbidi  have  been  ascertained  respect- 
ing comete,  vaiiahle  stara,  double  and  treble  start,  new  stan, 
stars  once  visiUe  which  have  disappeared,  and  tbe  numerous 
nebulti  which  are  dispersed  through  difi^reot  regions  of  the  hea- 
Tens.  The  pupiJs  should  dow  be  gratified  with  a  view  of  som« 
of  then  objects  throu^  fMd  tslasoopea.  A  telescope,  nnagnifyuur 
about  80  times,  will  show  the  iitelliteB  of  Jopiter,  the  eresoei  ■mt 
Vflons,  tbi  icriar  spots;  and  the  rugged  apporaoc*  of  tha  Vc^. 
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With  B  roi^ifying  power  of  60  or  70,  the  ling  of  Saturn,  th» 
belts  of  Jupiter,  Ibe  shadows  of  the  lunar  nrauntaiai  and  OKVtttu,' 
and  all  tho  phases  of  Venus,  may  bo  distinguisbed-  But  the  views 
of  tbeae  ol^ects  Dbtaioed  by  such  tnagnifyiug  powers  are  unsatia-' 
factory.  No  telescope  should  be  selected  for  this  porpoee  leas- 
than  a  3^  feet  Achromatic,  with  powers  varying  from  40  to  180 
or  200  times.*  A  power  of  150  is  a  very  good  medium  br  in*, 
apecting  all  tbe  more  interesting  pbeoomeoa  of  the  beavena.  With 
this  power,  distinct  and  satisfactory  views  may  bs  obtained  of  tbe 
Bolar  spots,  tbe  phases  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Hars,  the  belts, 
and  sometimes  the  spots  of  Jupiter,  and  the  shadows  of  his  sateU 
lites,  tbe  ring  and  some  of  tite  nnooDs  and  belts  of  Saturn,  iha 
qxits  of  Mars,  ifae  minute  hills  and  cavities  of  tbe  moon,  several' 
of  the  double  stars,  and  many  of  tbe  most  remarkable  nebula. 
To  pen:eivQ  distinctly  the  divuion  of  Saltim's  ring,  requires  a 
ynwer  of  at  least  300  times.  In  esbibtting  sttch  objects  to  thff 
young,  especially  when  tho  lower  powers  are  used,  some  attention 
is  requisite  to  adjust  tbe  imtrument  to  distinct  vision,  as  their 
eyes  aro  generally  more  convex  than  the  eyes  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  those  who  are  short-sighted  will  require  an 
adjustment  di^rent  from  that  of  others.  Unless  this  circumstanos 
be  attended  to,  their  views  of  celestial  phenomena  will  frequently 
he  unsatisfactory  and  obecure.  In  exhiUting  the  surlace  of  the 
moon,  the  period  of  half-moon,  or  a  day  or  two  before  or  aRer  it, 
should  generally  be  selected;  as  it  is  only  at  such  periods  that  tho 
shadows  of  the  mountains  and  vales,  and  tbe  circular  lidges,  can 
be  moat  distinctly  perceived.  At  tbe  time  or/iiU  moon,  its  hemi- 
spbeie  presents  only  a  variegated  appearance  of  darker  and 
Inighter  streaks,  and  no  shadows  are  dsoeroible ;  so  that,  from 
the  telescopic  appearance  of  the  full  moon,  we  oould  scarcely  de* 
tarmine  whether  or  not  its  surface  were  diversi6ed  vnth  mountains 
and  vales. 

Previous  to  exhibiting  tbe  moon  through  a  tetescope,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  the  observers  an  idea  of  some  particular  objects 
they  will  see,  on  which  their  attention  should  be  fixed,  and  from 
which  they  should  deduce  certain  conclusions.  For,  a  view  of 
the  moon,  tor  the  first  time,  through  a  poweribl  telescope,  ia  apt 
to  overpower  the  eye,  and  to  produce  a  confused  and  indistinct 
peroeption.  As  one  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  tbe  lunar  surface  con- 
sisls  in  the  numerous  cavities,  and  plains  surrounded  vrith  circu- 

■  An  AchiwmUic  lafeMofB  of  (Us  dwptplwD,  with  m  olgsM-clai^  4& 
Iii«heiii>csl,ili«C>ace,uid^ioat  thrrs  iy|>ft  itiiTnitir  wUh  4oi  i  nt^iSfyt . 
ing  pawira,_w)lb  ».brua  tube  mounted  Olii  bran  iripod,  ma;  b«  purchaict)  f 
in  LondM,~fbT  35  gninrii.  ,  .  , 
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\u  ridgei  of  mountains,  nnd  instated  mountains  rising  from  a 
Wvd  aiu&ce  —  an  idea  of  the  shadows  and  circumslances  by 
vhicb  these  objeda  are  indicated  should  be  previously  communi- 
eUed.  This  nny  ba  done  by  means  of  a  saucer,  tbo  top  of  a 
•roall  circular  bos,  or  any  o^r  object  which  may  represent  a 
plain  surrounded  by  a  circular  ridge.  In  the  middle  of  any  oT 
these  objects  may  be  placed  a  small  pe^  to  repnisenl  a  mountain. 
Then  placing  a  candle  at  tbe  distance  of  a  foot  or  two,  W  as  to 
shine  obliquely  upon  the  objects,  the  inside  of  the  circular  dish 
"  (arlbest  fron  the  candle  will  be  seen  enlightened,  white  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  bottom  will  be  covered  by  the  shadow 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  side  next  the  candle,  nnd  the  shadow  of 
A*  peg  will  be  seen  verging  towards  the  enlightened  side.  This 
previous  exhibition  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  form  of  some  of 
t)ie  tnouataina  and  vales  on  the  lunar  surface,  and  enable  them 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  tboee  striking  inequalities  which  ap> 
pear  near  ibe  boundary  between  the  dark  and  enlightened  parts 
of  Ite  moon.  Other  objects  which  diversify  the  moon's  surface 
Biay  be  represented  and  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  auf. 
gcient  time  should  be  allowed  to  every  observer  for  taking  a 
minute  inspection  of  alt  the  rarktiiBs  on  the  lunar  disk.  The 
aolar  tpott  may  be  viewed  with  eaae,  by  interposing  a  coloured 
'glass  between  the  eye  and  the  image  of  the  sun ;  but,  in  looking 
nfougfa  the  leleeoope  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  can  be  perceived 
by  only  one  iodividiial  at  a  time.  In  order  to  exhibit  them  to  a 
oompany  of  30  or  46  persons  at  onoe,  the  image  of  the  sun  may 
be  thrown  on  a  white  wall  or  screen.  I  have  generally  exhibited 
litem  in  the  following  manner.  To  a  9^  feet  Achromatic  tele. 
aoope,  1  apply  a  diagonal  tyt-pUce,  which  hn  a  plain  metellio 
•peculuin  placed  al  &lf  a  right  angle  to  the  onis  of  the  telescope. 
By  this  eye.piece,  aAar  the  room  has  been  darkened  as  much  as 
posnble,  the  image  of  the  sun  and  his  spots  is  thrown  upon  the 
roof  of  the  apartment,  which  forms  a  beautiful  circle  of  light,  and 
exhibUs  all  the  spots  which  then  happen  to  diversify  his  surface, 
^is  apparent  diuroal  motion  is  also  represented,  along  with  the 
motions  of  any  thtn  fleeces  of  clouds  which  may  happen  to  cross 
bis  dislc  In  this  way,  too,  the  proportional  magnitudes  of  the 
Bpots  may  be  measured,  and  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 
Bun,  and,  of  ooune,  dteir  ntU  mcgintudet  ascertained. 

In  illustratiiig  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  systeni  by  means 
of  orretiea,  planetariums,  and  tunariums,  great  care  should  be 
taltea  tasuajd.ihq  youog  agaioat  the  fhlse  and  imjwrfect  conn'p* 
tiMiB  of  the  magnitudes  aad  dtatanoea  of  tbe  planets,  which  such 
iaMrUKwat*.  have  «  MadeDcy  to  coovay.  No  omry,  of  a  ^rtaVA 
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tize,  on  represont,  at  the  Mme  lime,  both  tbe  pn>portioiwl  dW-' 
iftDcea  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  di^rent  planets.  Bren 
those  large  machioes  designated  £t(iouramHiiu  and  Trvupartid 
Orreries  aSbrd  no  correct  views  of  these  particulars ;  and  some 
of  them  convey  very  erroneous  and  distorted  conceptions  of  tbe 
relations  ofthe  solar  system,  where  it  is  the  chief  design  to  dasxle 
tbe  eye  with  a  splendid  show.  In  some  of  these  exhibitions  I  have 
seen  the  stars  represented  as  if  ibey  had  been  scattered  through 
diSerent  parts  of  the  planetary  system. — An  orrery  repicaenting 
tbe  proportional  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and  planets 
would  require  to  be  more  than  three  miles  in  diameter ;  and,  even 
on  this  scale,  Jupiter  would  be  less  than  3  inches  diameter,  the 
Ektrth  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  about  the  size  of  a  smsll  pea,  and 
Mercury  only  about  the  dimensions  of  the  heed  of  a  small  pm, 
while  the  sun  would  require  to  be  represented  by  a  ball  30  inches 
in  diameter — in  which  case  all  the  planets  would  be  invisible  from 
the  centre  of  the  system.  To  correct,  in  some  measure,  (he  er- 
roneous ideas  which  a  common  oriery  is  apt  to  convey,  the  mag- 
niludes  and  distances  should  be  mparatdy  represented.  Suppose 
a  celestial  globe,  18  inches  in  diameter,  to  represent  the  Sun, 
Jupiter  will  be  represented  by  a  ball  about  1}  inch  diameter,  Sa- 
turn  by  one  of  1}  inch,  Herscbel  by  one  of  about  %  inch,  the 
Earth  by  a  ball  of  i  inch,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  small  pen, 
Venus  by  a  ball  of  neaiiy  the  same  size.  Mars  by  a  globule  of 
about  |if  inch.  Mercury  by  a  globule  of  ^,  and  the  Moon  by  a 
still  smaller  globule  of  ^  inch  in  diameter.  These  three  last 
■night  be  represented  by  three  difierent  sisBs  of  pin-beads.  When 
bails  of  theee  sizes  are  placed  adjacent  to  an  18-ioch  globe,  atid 
compared  with  it,  an  impressive  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  astonish- 
ing magnitude  of  the  sun,  which  i*  500  times  greater  than  all  the 
planets,  satellites,  and  oomeis,  taken  hither.  Tbe  proportimol 
dilaneet  may  be  represented  as  follows.  At  one  end  of  a  tobla: 
g  feel  in  length,  fix  a  ball  upon  a  pillar  to  represent  the  sun ;  ol' 
2  inches  from  tba  sun's  ball,  place  another  to  represent  Mercury  ; 
al  Si  inches,  Venus ;  at  5  inches,  the  Earth  ;  at  7)  inches.  Mars; 
at  35  inches,  Jupiter;  at  47^  inches,  or  about  4  feet,  Saturn; 
and,  at  95  inches,  or  about  8  feet  from  the  sun's  ball,  place  one 
to  represent  HerKhel.  This  will  convey  a  pretty  coriect  idea  of 
the  proportional  diManeei  from  (he  sun  of  the  principal  primary' 
planets.  Tbe  distances  of  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vestal  might 
likewise  be  represented,  if- judged  expedient;  but  as  their  orbits' 
ore  more  eecentric  than  thorn  of  tbe  other  planets,  and  some  of 
tbem  crqw  each  odnr,  they  cannot  be  accurately  represented. 
Wbafttapyies  or  telascopes  cannot  ba  pioetuvd  for  nlnfatdng tba 


OetoMiai  motfpns  Bud  itheDOmena  to  which  I  have  alluded,  aomm 
«r  tbeM  otyncto,  auch  as  the  rings  or  Saturn,  the  beltd  and  moow 
of  Jupiter,  ibe  phana  of  Venus,  the  Mood,  wid  some  of  tbe  con. 
stellaliona,  may  be  r^resealed  in  a  dark  room  by  meana  of  tbe 
phaataamagoria.  But  the  Tepresentationa  made  by  this  instru- 
ment  form  but  a  rude  and  paltry  lubatitute  for  the  exhibitions  pre- 
sented by  tbe  orrery  and  ths  telescope,  and  need  never  be  resort- 
ed to,  except  for  amusemeat,  where  ihcae  insirumeats  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  might  next  be  espedient  to  communicate  to  the  pupil  an  idea 
of  tbe  nature  of  a  paroilax,  to  prepare  him  for  understanding 
tbe  mode  by  which  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  ascertaioed.  This  might  be  done  by  fixing  a  pole  or 
staff,  with  a  pointed  top,  in  a  garden  or  large  area,  opposite  a 
wall  or  he<%e,  FO,  Fig.  1,  and,  desiring  oneof  ibe  pupils  to  take 
his  station  at  A,  end  another  st  B,  and  to  direct  their  eyes  to  tbe 
p<»Dts  on  the  wall  which  appear  in  a  line  with  the  top  of  tbe  pole, 
when  tbe  one  stationed  at  A  will  perceive  it  to  coincide  with  the 


point  C,  and  the  other  stationed  at  B  will  perce«ve  it  at  D.  They 
mty  be  told  tlw  C  D  Is  tbe  •pcmilax,  or  the  difference  of  th* 
ap)Mu«nt  I^aoe  of  the  pole  P,  when  viewed  from  tbe  positions  A  - 
and  B,  which  a  measured  by  the  angle  C  P  D ;  and  that,  if  thft 
distance  between  A  and  B  were  measured,  and  the  number  of 
degrees  or  miniiies  in  tbe  angle  C  P  D  or  A  P  B  ascertained,  the 
distance  between  tbe  pole  and  any  of  the  stations  can  be  easily 
determined.  This  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  case  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  by  means  of  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  e,  where  H  I  K 
represents  tbe  BaHb,  M  the  Moon,  P  a  planet,  and  S  T  e  quad- 
nart  of  tbe  starry  heavens.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  the  moon  be 
idewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  al  H,  sbo  m)l  appear  in  tha 
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braveiM  Bt  the  point «,- but  if  the  bs  viewed  fVom  the  cantK  C, 
'     will  be  seen  at  the  point  b,  the  angle  a  M  t  baiog  the  eogto 
TiiB  wide  brang  Toand,  which  ii  the  «mn  aa  wo  • 


mno  will    uv   Di^i   ai   uKi  i^jiui  v^  im  au 

»r  pnrallax.    This  angle  bdng  Tonnd, ' 


«^ 


# 


ai^le  H  M  C,  and  the  hue  line  H  C,  or  the  earth'g  nmidiamMer 
being  known,  which  is  nearly  4000  milea— the  length  of  the  line 
H  M,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon,  can  be  easily  determined,  [t 
may  be  proper  alaa  to  stale  that  the  farmer  any  heavenly  body 
is  diatant  from  the  earth,  the  lut  is  its  parallax.  Hence  the  paral- 
laxes of  the  sun  and  plan^  are  all  much  leas  than  that  of  thai 
moon,  which  is  the  nearest  odeetial  body  to  die  euth.  Thm,  the 
parallax  c  d  oT  the  pluiet  P  is  leas  than  that  of  the  Moon,  H, 
■ad  the  same  prindple  likewise  holds  true  with  reelect  to  all  ter- 
restrial obfocts.  This  sabject  may  soim  be  rendered  quite  jiwia 
to  the  pupil,  by  familiar  illastralions,  in  c<»iDectii»  with  a  few  in- 
structions on  the  nature  and  pcopertiea  of  tiwiglea,  amd  (he  first' 
principles  of  trigonometry- 

1  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  some  of  the  hiiria  ihrowR- 
out  dwve,  because  it  is  of  some  impoitoDoe  that  the  young  should: 
iwTe  clear  and  impresaive  ecuiceplions  of  every  object  preaented 
lo  Uwir  view,  in  every  step  of  their  progren  on  tins  subjeet,  and 
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not  depend  meoei^  on  the  assertions  or  the  poeiticHis  aDnouncod 
by  their  teachers ;  and  because  such  a  train  of  observations  and 
eiperimental  illustrations  has  setdom  been  attaaded  to,  in  attempt* 
.  jng  to  convey  to  the  jnvenile  mind  a  popular  view  of  the  leading 
ftcts  of  astronomy.  w\(ler  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  adverted,  an  intelligent  teacher 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  gradually  unfolding  to  him  the  doc- 
trines and  facts  in  relation  to  solar  and  lunar  eclipses — the  tides — 
the  form  of  the  planetary  orbits — the  nature  of  refraction — the 
divLsioos  of  time — the  mensuration  of  the  earth —centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces — the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere— ^and  varioua 
Other  particulars  connected  with  astronomical  science. 

In  illustrating  the  principles  and  exhibitinff  the  objects  of  astro- 
nomy, the  pious  and  intelligent  teacher  will  nave  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  most 
sublime  ideas  of  the  Perfections  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  Extent 
and  Grandeur  of  his  Empire,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  Love, 
Admiration,  and  Reverence ;  and  such  opportunities  ought  never 
to  be  neglected.  Wh^d  descanting  on  the  number  and  mag- 
nifioeoce  of  the  celestial  worlds,  he  may  very  appropriately  take 
Occasion  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  of  the  littleness  of  this 
earth,  and  its  comparative  insignificance,  when  placed  in  compe* 
tition  with  the  numerous  and  more  resplendent  worlds  and  sys* 
tems  which  compose  the  universe;  and,  consequently,  with  the 
Mly  and  madness  of  ambition,  and  of  all  those  warlike  schemas 
and  ferocious  contentions,  of  which  our  world  has  been  the  mel- 
ancholy theatre.  He  may  occasionally  expatiate  a  little  on  the 
folly  of  pride,  and  its  inconsistency  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstanoee  of  man,  when  we  consider  his  comparative  igno- 
rance, and  the  low  station  which  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  creation 
—and  the  reasonableness  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  hvmility  in 
the  presence  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  "  glory  is  above  the 
heavens,"  and  "  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,''  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  when  compared  with  the  myriads  of  more  exalted 
intelligences  that  people  the  universe,  we  are  only  like  a  few  atoms 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  He  may  direct  their  attention  to  the 
infinitely  diversified  scenes  of  grandeur  and  felicity  which  the  uni- 
verse must  contain,  since  its  range  is  so  extensive  and  its  objects 
80  magnificent  ,*  and  io  the  evidence  which  these  facts  afibrd,  that 
the  Creator  has  it  m  his  power  to  gratify  his  rational  offspring 
with  new  objects,  and  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  during  every 
period  of  infinite  duration. — In  short,  he  may  excite  them,  from 
such  considerations,  to  aspire  afler  that  more  glorious  state  of  ex* 
istcnce  where  the  works  of  Omnipotence  will  be  more  fully  ufi» 
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folded,  and  to  cultirale  thoso  boly  principles  and  diapositioiis 
wiiich  will  qiMlify  them  Tor  miagliDg  in  the  sodety  and  engaging 
hi  the  emptoymenia  of  the  heavenly  world.  Such  inatructionB, 
when  amalgamated  with  Christian  views  and  motives,  could  not 
bit  of  producing  a  beneficial  impcesaion  on  the  suaceptible  hearts 
of  the  young,  which  might,  in  some  measure,  influence  their  con* 
-duct  and  train  of  thought  through  all  the  remaining  p«iods  of 
■their  lives.* 

SacnoH  LX. — Exptrimental  PkUotopkg  and  dAtmUtry. 
The  object  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  is  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  material  wprld,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  cauaea,  and  the  taws  by  which  the  Almighty  directs 
the  movements  of  the  universe ;  and  to  apply  the  observations 
mA  discoveries  we  make  to  useful  purposes  in  human  life,  and 
to  expand  our  views  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the  Cre- 

*  Th«  mcKt  celcbnted  wrilcri  on  Aitronomjp  are  Long,  Fcr^nrcn,  La 
Cnlla,  Martin,  0.  Gregory,  Vinoe,  Hanehel,  Ri^Uod,  L>  Lande,  L*  PUc«^ 
Biol,  and  vaiiou*  oiken.  Popular  wotka  on  thii  fntgect,  wUch  ma;  be  pot 
into  the  haiuli  of  young  poiioni,  ue  audi  ai  the  following ; — Fergoaon'a 
"  GenLleman  anJ  Lady'a  Aitronomy" — Martin'*  "Gentleman  and  Lady'a 
Philoaophy,"  Vnl.  I. — Bonnycaatle'a  " Inlrodnction  to  A«ronnmy" — Mra. 
'Brian'i  *■  Aitronomy" — "TTie  Wonder*  of  flio  HoaTena" — Gregory'a 
"Aalronamical  Laaaona."  die  But  nana  of  tbaaa  woika  are  adapted  lo  lh« 
purpoae  of  teaching.  The  best  Ireatiae  of  Ihla  kind  I  bare  aeen,  calealalad 
to  be  a  teil-book  for  an  intelligent  teadier,  ia  a  work  entitled  "  The  Geogra- 
[diy  of  the  Heavena,"  by  Elijah  H.  Bui-ril,  A.  M.,  lately  publUhed  at 
Harlfard,  Slate  of  Connecticut.  Thii  Toliuoe  raiinpriaea  343  cloaely  print- 
ad  pagea,  larca  IBma.,  and  aereral  appropriate  wood-cata.  Itoantaini  a 
very  full  and  hicid  deacription  nf  all  (tie  paitlcutua  raapecting  tha  di&rant 
-oortatella^ni  and  principal  atan,  the  general  principlea  of  aatronomj,  Iha 
^cta  connected  witb  the  aolar  ayst^m,  prableiua,  aationomical  tablea,  and  al- 
moat  every  Ibiag  that  can  be  deemed  inteceiling  to  the  general  atuJent. 
Erery  page  contains  Queilisnt,  u  eiercisfi  fur  the  judgment  of  the  pupil. 
It  ia  accompanied  by  a  targe  and  IwautifDl  Atlaa,  IS  inches  by  14,  eootain- 
iQg7  Planijpbere*,  w  Maps  of  (he  Hearerui  1.  The  naiUe  haareaa  in 
O^obar,  Nonrober.  and  Decamber.  2.  Do.  in  Janoaiy,  Patmury.  and 
March.  3.  Do.  in  April,  May,  and  June.  4.  Do.  in  July,  Auguit,  and^ 
September.  6.  The  TJaible  hearens  b  the  North  Polar  Regions  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  6.  D>i.  in  the  South  Polar  Regions.  T.  Planisphere 
of  tiie  whole  heaTens  on  Mercator's  projection.  "  The  firat  four  mapa  are 
■Q  cooatmcted,  that  tha  pupil  in  UMOg  them  must  auppoa*  hintaelf  to  ftee 
tiie  aonth,  and  lo  hold  tiiem  directly  o*er  head,  in  audi  a  Banner  that  the 
lop  of  the  map  sliould  be  towards  the  north,  and  the  boitom  lonardi  dio 
■outh."  In  the  conatiuction  of  iheio  mapa,  and  in  iha  campositiDa  of  (he. 
work,  the  U(ert  discoTeries  have  been  carefully  inaertsl.  Tmn  work,  since 
Ita  finl  puMiotion  in  1833,  has  had  an  eitenaiTe  aale  in  the  United  Sutea, 
sad  been  introdnced  into  many  leapeeuUc  aantBiriM. 


■tor.  This  department  of  Bludy  has  generally  been  divided  into 
the  bllowing  aubordiDale  branches,  Mrchanict,  HydroaUitiet, 
Hydraulies,  Pnewnatief,  Meteorotogy,  Aeou9tie$,  C^tici,  EUC' 
tricUy,  Galvamim,  and  Magnetitm.  Thia  U  a  subject,  the  popu- 
lar and  experimental  parts  of  which  may  be  rendered  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  But, 
however  important  the  aubject  in  all  its  branches  may  be  to  the 
regular  acienbfic  student,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  con- 
veying more  than  a  general  view  of  the  more  popular  parts  of  it 
to  young  persons  from  the  age  of  ten  to  the  age  of  fburteen, 
Kltbough  many  of  the  experiments  connected  with  it  may,  with 
propriety,  be  exhibited  even  to  diildren  of  an  earlier  age,  in  order 
10  excite  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  science.  Experimental 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy  sometimes 
require  an  extensive  apparatus,  which  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
a  considerable  expense ;  but  tbetc  are  many  interesiine  experi- 
ments,  illustrative  of  scientific  piinciples  and  facts,  whit^  can  be 
performed  with  very  simple  apparatus,  and  at  little  expense ;  and 
all  that  I  propose,  under  this  article,  is  to  suggest  a  few  of  those 
experiments  which  almost  every  teacher  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  perform. 

in  the  department  of  JlfecAomc*, — illustrations  might  be  given 
of  the  meckameal  poven,  which  are  generally  arranged  under 
the  beads  of  the  lerer,  the  pulley,  the  tsAeel  and  (mi,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  «tdge,  and  the  lerew.  A  simple  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating these  powers  could  easily  be  constructed  by  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  might  be  rendered  coodncive 
both  to  the  entertainment  and  instructton  of  the  young.  In  psr- 
licular,  the  nature  and  power  of  the  lever,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  acts,  should  be  minutely  explained,  by  experimental 
illustrations,  and  by  showing  its  eflccts  in  the  common  operations 
of  life.  A  long  bar  of  iron  or  bard  wood  might  be  erected  on  a 
steady  fulcrum,  and  placed  in  the  area  aJjacent  to  the  school, 
which  might  serve  both  for  amusement  and  for  illustrating  the 
power  of  the  lever.  This  bar  might  be  divided  jnto  feet  or  half 
feet,  or  any  convenient  number  of  equal  ports,  and  so  constructed 
that  any  of  those  parts  might  be  placed  upon  the  fulcrum.  By 
such  a  lever  the  diSereot  powers  to  be  applied  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum,  when  a  weight  is  to  be  raised,  might  be 
femiliarty  illustrated.  A  seat  or  swing  might  be  fixed  at  one  end 
of  the  boam,  on  which  a  boy  might  sit,  while  some  of  his  com- 
panions, towards  the  other  end,  applied  different  powers  or  weights 
at  difTerent  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  as  a  counterpoise ;  which 
would  suggest  various  calculations  respecting  the  powers  requiRitq 
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lo  be  applied  in  any  given  case,  according  to  the  distance  from 
the  point  or  support.  It  will  tend  to  excite  their  intereM  in  thii 
subject,  when  tbey  are  iofonned  that  eciason,  pincers,  snuKrs, 
oars,  the  balance,  the  tee-taa,  doors  turning  on  hinees,  the  rud- 
ders of  ships,  cutting  knives  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the  bones  of 
the  arm,  are  all  so  many  different  kinds  of  levers ;  and  that  the 
operations  of  quarrying  stones,  raising  great  veights,  poking  the 
fire,  rowing  a  boat,  d^ging  the  ground,  and  such  like,  are  ail 
performed  on  the  principle  of  this  mechanical  power.  Similar 
contrivances  might  be  adopted  for  illustrating  the  teheel  and  axU 
and  other  powen.  A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  may 
be  useful  lo  every  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession in  future  life,  but  particularly  to  those  who  may  afterwards 
engage  in  the  arts  of  carpentry,  architecture,  mining,  engineering, 
and  other  operations  where  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers 
is  essentially  requisite;  and  the  impressions  made  upon  their 
minds  in  early  life  by  familiar  illustrations  of  these  powers,  would 
tend  to  facilitate  their  study  of  such  objects  when  they  became 
the  more  particular  objects  of  thfir  attention. 

The  tUndamental  principles  of  Hgdroatatict  and  Hydrauliet 
might  be  familiarly  iilustraied  by  a  variety  of  simple  experiments, 
some  of  which  might  be  rendered  extremely  amusing.  That 
fluids  press  in  all  directions — that  their  pressure  is  in  proportion 
to  their  perpendicular  height— that  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid 
may  be  made  to  counterpoise  any  quantity,  however  great — that 
a  fluid  specifically  lighter  than  another  will  float  upon  its  sur- 
bce — that  the  surface  of  all  fluids  which  communicate  with  each 
Other  will  be  on  the  same  level — that  the  velocity  with  which 
water  spouts  from  holes  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  of  the  holes  below  the  surface 
of  the  water . — These,  and  similar  positions,  along  with  the 
principles  on  which  syphons,  jets,  and  artificial  fountains  act, 
can  be  illustrated  with  ttn  apparatus  which  every  tnlelligeot  teacher, 
if  he  has  the  least  share  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  can  easily  con- 
struct for  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  glass  vessels,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  family.  To  show  that  water  will  find 
its  level,  and  rise  to  the  same  height  in  tubes  which  have  a  com- 
munication, an  instrument  amilar  to  the  following,  F^g.  1.  may 
be  constructed ; — A  B  and  £  O  are  two  tubes  which  have  a  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  means  of  the  tube  B  D;  if  water 
is  poured  into  the  tube  A  B,  it  will  run  through  the  tube  B  D,  and 
■(and  at  the  same  elevation  in  the  tube  E  D.  To  save  expense, 
the  lube  B  D  may  he  made  of  wood,  and  plumed  up  at  both  ends; 
luid  the  giass  tubes  A  B,  E  0,  fixed  into  it  at  each  end  with  ce- 


nwDt  -,  and  if  B  D  be  made  flat  on  its  under  part,  it  will  aUuxl  on 
a  table  without  requiring  any  aupport.  An  instrument  to  shov 
that  a  email  portion  of  water  will  counterbalanoe  a  large  quantity, 
may  be  made  as  follows :— A  B,  Fig.  2.  is  a  vessel  which  may 

fig.  2.  Rf.  3- 


be  either  square  or  round,  and  which  may  be  made  either  of  wood 
or  tin-plate ;  C  D  is  a  glass  lube  of  a  narrow  bore,  cemented  into 
the  short  tube  E,  which  communicates  with  the  large  vessel ;  if 
water  be  poured  into  either  of  these,  it  will  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  both,  which  proves,  that  the  small  quantity  of  water  in 
-the  tube  C  D,  balances  the  large  quantity  in  the  vessel  A  B,  and 
illustrates  what  has  been  termed  the  kgdroMtatical  paradox.  Jeis 
and  fountains  may  be  represented  and  illustrated  by  such  an  in- 
stnmwnl  as  Pig.  3.  where  A  B  is  the  reservoir,  and  C  D  B  a  lube 
connected  with  it,  bent  at  right  angles  at  D ;  when  these  «s«  ^'\- 
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ed  with  water — the  finger  having,  previously  been  pressed  upon 
the  opeoitig  P — as  soon  as  the  finger  is  removed,  ihe  water  rises 
in  a  jet,  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  fountain,  A  B.  A  jet  may 
likewise  be  produced  by  the  instnimeDt  represented,  Fig.  1.  by 
plugging  up  the  tube  E  D,  and  opening  a  hole  at  C,  when  a  jet 
will  arise  aher  Ihe  lubes  are  filled  with  water.  To  ahow  the  dif. 
fen»it  quantities  and  velocities  ot  water  spouting  at  difTerent  dis- 
tances from  tjie  surface  of  a  reservoir,  such  a  vessel  as  tbat  re- 
presented, Pig.  4.  may  be  used.     The  water  will  issue  from  the 


oriike  at  C  with  greater  velocity,  and  consequently  in  greater 
quantity  than  at  B  or  A  ;  if  the  orifice  C  be  four  limes  as  deep  be- 
low the  surface  as  the  orifice  A,  it  will  discharge  twice  as  much 
water  in  a  given  tinte  as  A,  because  2  is  the  square  root  of  4  ;  if 
the  orifice  B  be  in  the  centre  of  the  column  of  water,  it  will  pro- 
ject the  water  to  (he  greatest  horizontal  distance.  The  vessel 
here  represented  may  te  made  either  of  wood  or  of  [inflate,  and 
if  a  bent  lube  be  iDserled  at  D,  and  the  holes  ABC  shut  up,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  a  jet  Heau.  The  cup  of  Tantaltu,  the 
fountain  at  eommand,  the  kydraulie  dancert  and  divert,  and 
other  entertaining  devices  might  also  be  exhibited,  and  accom- 
panied with  explanations  of  the  principles  on  which  they  act.  By 
such  means,'several  of  the  leading  principles  of  hydrostatics 
might  be  easily  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind,  and  would 
doubtless  be  found  of  practical  utility  in  future  life,  provided  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  show,  by  familiar  examples,  how  (hey  explain 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  operations  of  art. 

The  science  of  PneMmatict  affords  scope  for  many  curious 
discussions  and  experiments  respecting  the  air  and  atmospherical 
phenomena,  which  may  be  rendered  interesting  to  (he  young.  In 
illustrating  the  pressure,  elasticity,  and  other  properties  of  tbQ 
atmospnere,  the  assistance  of  the  air-pump,  with  its  usual  appo- 
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ratus,  is  highly  desirable;  as,  without  it,  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting experiments  on  this  subject  cannot  be  performed.  Boi 
where  this  instrument,  on  Account  of  its  expense,  cannot  be  pro- 
cured,  yarious  useful  and  entertaining  experiments  may  be  ex* 
bifoited  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  which  almost  every  one 
can  procure.  For  example,  the  prttntre  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be  proved  to  the  conviction  of  every  one  by  such  simple  experi- 
ments as  the  following : — ^The  common  experiment  of  filling  a 
wine-glass  with  water,  covering  its  mouth  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  then  inverting  it,  is  quite  decisive  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  for  the  paper  underneath,  instead  of  being  convex  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  within,  is  amcave^  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  without ;  and  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned 
why  the  water  b  supported  in  the  glass.  Another  simple  expen- 
ment,  where  no  paper  is  employed,  proves  the  same  fact :  Take 
a  glass  tube,  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  bore ;  put  one 
end  of  it  into  a  vessel  of  water,  put  your  mouth  to  the  other  end, 
and  make  a  deep  inspiration  till  the  air  is  diawn  out  of  the  tube, 
when  the  water  will  rush  to  the^ijp  of  the  tube ;  then  place  your 
thumb  on  the  top  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  from  above,  and 
when  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
column  of  water  will  be  suspended  in  the  tube  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  although  the  lower  end  of  it  is  open.  When  the  air 
is  sucked  out  of  the  tube,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  external 
air,  pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  forces 
it  to  the  top  of  the  tube ;  the  thumb  being  applied  prevents  the  air 
pressing  the  water  down,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
bottom  prevents  the  water  from  running  out.  The  same  fact  is 
proved  by  the  following  experiment :  Let  a  piece  of  burning  paper 
be  put  into  a  wine-glass,  so  as  to  rarify  or  exhaust  the  air,  and 
while  it  is  still  burning,  press  the  palm  of  the  hand  against  the  nnouth 
of  the  glass,  when  it  will  adhere  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
force,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  glass*  This  experiment  may  be  varied  as  follows :  Pour 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  a  saucer ;  invert  a  wine-glass  over 
a  piecef  of  burning  paper  or  burning  brandy,  and,  afler  holding  it 
a  short  time  in  the  flame,  place  it  in  the  saucer,  when  the  water 
will  rush  up  into  the  glass  in  consequence  of  the  atmospher.o 
pressure,  as  it  did  in  the  glass  tube^when  it  was  exhausted  of  its 
air  by  suction.  These  and  similar  experiments,  which  every  one 
may  perform,  are  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
as  those  which  are  performed  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  Such 
experiments,  when  conducted  by  intelligent  teachers,  may  easily 
be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  certain  natural  and 
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utificiBl  procesves,  mich  as  the  firm  adherence  oT  two  polUbed 
■urfBces — the  aclioaof  a  boy's  sucker  in  lifiing  large  stones — tHe 
operation  oCeypping — ihe  process  of  a  child's  suckiog  its  mother's 
breast — the  a^cts  produced  by  oeroents — the  rise  of  water  in 
pumps — the  firm  adhesion  of  snails  and  ahell-fish  to  rocks  and 
stones — the  action  of  syphons — what  is  termed  suction,  as  when 
we  take  a  draught  of  water  from  a  running  stream — the  fact,  that 
a  cask  will  not  run,  in  certain  cases,  unless  an  opening  is  made 
in  its  top — and  many  similar  processes,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  of  considerable  practical  utility. 

The  elasticit]/  of  the  ajr  may  be  proyed  by  such  experiments 
■a  these : — Take  a  bladder,  and  fill  it  with  air  by  blowing  into  it, 
and  then  apply  a  force  tq  the  sides  of  it,  bo  as  to  compress  it  into 
a  smaller  spaoe ;  when  the  force  is  removed,  it  immediately  ex- 
panda  and  fills  the  same  space  as  before.  This  experiment  proves, 
not  only  the  elasticity  of  air,  but  thst,  though  invisible,  it  is  as 
much  a  material  aubstance  as  wood  or  iron ;  for  ito  Ibrae  can 
bring  the  sides  together,  without  breaking  the  bladder,  although 
the  parts  of  an  empty  bladder ^ay  be  squeezed  into  any  shape. 
The  same  thing  is  proved  by  the  following  experiment :  Open  a 
pair  of  common  bellows,  and  then  stop  the  nozle,  so  that  no  air 
can  rush  out — and  no  force  whatever  can  bring  the  parts  together, 
without  bursting  the  leather,  or  unstopping  the  nozle.  That  heat 
increases  the  elasticity  of  air,  may  be  shown,  by  placing  before  a 
strong  fire  a  bladder  with  a  small  quantity  of  air,  when  the  small 
portion  of  air  will  expand,  till  the  bladder  appear  quite  full  and 
loady  to  burst.  These  experiments  may  he  applied  lo  the  expla- 
nation of  such  phenomena  as  th«  following : — Why  the  compress- 
cd  atr  between  the  liquid  and  the  cork,  in  a  bottle  of  beer  or  ale, 
bursts  forth  in  the  form  of  froth  when  the  cork  is  drawn — why 
fishes,  in  censequenoe  of  thar  air-bladder»,  are  enabled  to  rise 
and  sink  in  the  water — and  why  the  carcase  of  a  man  that  has 
been  drowned,  in  a  few  days  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  The  compreMnbilily 
of  air  may  be  shown,  by  taking  a  glass  lube  which  is  open  only 
at  one  end,  and  of  course  full  of  air,  and  pluming  the  open  end 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  when  the  water  will  bp  wen  to  have  risen 
to  a  small  height,  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ■  which  proves  that 
the  air  which  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  tub*  is  compressed  by 
the  water,  into  a  smeller  space.  In  a  similar  w«.r  the  principle 
of  the  dimtig-hell  may  be  illustrated.  Let  A  B  t'ig.  1,  repre- 
MDt  a  large  tumbler  or  drinking-glass,  which  may  b*  nearly  filled 
V'th  water.  Place  a  piece  of  cork  on  the  aurfiice  id  like  water, 
Md  owr  the  cork  an  ale-glass  C  D,  with  its  mouth  nj*rwirvdB , 
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dtm  ptnih  the  glass  perpeniliculfkriy  down  lowords  the  bottom  at 
die  tumbler,  8)jd  the  cork  will  appear  swimming  a  little  above  the 
bottom ;  plainly  iadicating  that  there  is  no  water  abore  it  in  the 
mle-gloas,  which  \a  prevented  from  entering  by  the  resistance  of 


the  air  within.  The  water  in  the  tumbler  may  repreaenl  the  water 
of  a  river  or  of  the  sea ;  the  ale-glaaa  may  represent  the  diving. 
bell,  in  which  a  person  may  sit  with'safety  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  without  touching  ifaa  water,  provided  fresh  air  be  supplied.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  will  be  found  to  have  entered  the  ole- 
glasa,  and  the  deepvr  it  is  plunged  in  any  vessel  the  higher  will 
Ute  water  rise  within  it.  At  the  depth  of  33  feet,  where  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  doubled,  a  diving-bell  will  be  half 
filled  with  water — at  the  depth  of  68  feet,  it  will  be  two-lhirds 
filled — at  the  depth  of  99  feet,  it  will  be  three-fourths  filled,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  to  the  depth ;  which  shows  the  propriety  of 
having  this  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  that  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  water  may  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  following 
simple  experiment  illustrates  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  a 
mode  somewhat  difieient  from  those  already  stated.  Procui^  a 
tin  vessel  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter, 
having  its  mouth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  as  £  F,  Fig.  3 
In  its  bottom  make  a  number  of  small  holes,  about  the  diamele* 
of  a  common  sewing-needle.  Plunge  this  vessel  in  water,  and 
when  full  cork  it  up,  so  that  no  air  cati  enter  at  the  top.  So 
long  as  it  remains  corked,  no  water  will  run  out — the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  bottom  preventing  il;  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  uncorked,  the  water  will  issue  from  the  small  boles  in  the  bot< 
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lorn,  by  the  preanira  of  the  air  from  kbove.     The  nine  experi- 
ment may  be  made  by  meoiu  of  a  tube,  seven  or  eight  inchea 
iif .  a.  Fig.  3. 
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long,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  having  two  or 
three  small  holes  in  its  bottom  ;  and  another  lube,  G  H,  Fig.  3, 
of  the  same  dimensions,  having  a  amatl  hole  in  each  side,  I  K, 
will  illustrate  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — the  water 
being  retained  when  it  is  corked,  and  running  out  when  the  corlc 
is  removed.  It  will  likewise  illustrate  the  lateral  pressure  of  water 
and  other  liquids. 

Several  amusing  esperiments  may  also  be  performed  by  means 
of  lypkoru,  when  concealed  in  drinking-cups  and  other  vessels ; 
and  the  utility  of  Che  principle  on  which  they  act  may  be  illus- 
trated in  certain  practical  operations.  For  example,  their  use 
may  be  shown  in  conveying  water  over  a  rising  ground.  In 
Vig.  4,  let  M  represent  a  pond  or  pool  of  water,  in  a  qnarry  or 

n,.i.„ 


Other  situation,  which  is  wished  to  be  drained,  and  where  there  is 
no  declivity  or  lower  ground  adjacent  to  which  the  water  can  be 
conveyed — it  may  be  carried  over  the  rising  ground  M  N,  by  nieana 
of  the  si^phor.  M  N  Li  provided  the  perpendicular  elevation  N  P 


abOTo  tbe  lowl  of  the  pool  M,  doea  not  Wtceed  thirty-two  feet,  for 
to  thai  height  only  will  the  water  rae  in  the  syphon  by  tha 
pressure  of  the  simoephere;  and  provided  that  the  end  of  ihc 
■vphon  at  L  descends  a  little  way  beyond  the  level  of  the  pool  at 
ri,— in  which  case,  when  the  syphon  is  filled,  the  water  will  rush 
out  at  L,  so  long  as  any  remains  in  the  pond.  In  the  same  way 
may  be  shown  how  a  cask  of  liquor  may  be  decanted  by  a  syphon 
placed  in  «  hole  made  in  i(a  upper  side.  The  use  of  the  syphon 
might  likewise  be  shown  when  placed  in  a  reverse  position,  us  to 
Fig.  5,  when  it  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
Tie-  S- 


from  a  fountain  at  R,  alonf  a  hollow  or  valley  to  a  house,  8,  at 
the  same  h^ht  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  valley ;  aiid  however 
deep  or  broad  the  valley  may  be,  the  water  may  in  this  manner 
be  conveyed,  provided  the  ayphon  is  sufficiently  strong  near  ita 
lower  parts  to  sustain  the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  water. 

The  following  simple  and  interesting  cxperimrnt  might  be  ei- 
bibited  to  show  (be  effects  of  the  eipanaion  of  air.  Procure  a 
common  Florence  flask,  F  G,  Fig.  6,  and  pour  into  it  a  large 
wine-glaasfull  of  water;  then  take  a  tube,  I  H,  bent  at  (he  top, 
H,  like  a  small  syphon,  and  fasten  it  air-tight  into  the  mouth  of^ 
tbe  Bask,  I,  so  that  its  bottom  may  be  immersed  in  the  water  at 
K,  bu[  not  touching  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Then  immerse  the 
Bask  into  a  vessel  of  very  hot  water,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  tbe  air  in  the  flask,  the  water  at  K  will  be  forced 
up  into  the  tube  I  H,  where  it  is  received  into  a  wine-glass  at  H. 
Holding  the  wine-glass,  into  which  the  water  is  now  received,  ot 
the  end  of  the  tute,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  take  the  flask 
out  of  tbe  hot  water,  and  plunge  it  into  another  vosseL  full  of  col4 
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water,  and  ihe  water  in  the  wioe-glasa  will  be  thrown  bock  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Bask,  by  Ihe  pressure  of  the  atmosphBre  on  ila 


■uriace  at  H.  The  flask  may  then  be  again  immersed  in  the  hot 
water,  when  the  water  at  its  bottom  will  be  thrown  up  into  the 
wine-glass  es  before,  and  the  operations  may  be  repeated  as  ofUn 
as  jucued  expedient.  This  experiment,  when  dexterously  per- 
formed, seldom  fails  to  produce  a  pleasing  eSect  upon  the  specta- 
tors, especially  when  the  water  is  tinged  with  a  red  odour,  by 
means  of  the  sulphuric  or  any  other  acid  dro[^)ed  into  an  infusiMi 
of  red  cabbage.* 

*  la  amiigilig  and  psribrming  >D£h  ■nple  axpaimcDt*  M  thoaa  abovs 
stUad,  it  ia  eipeilieDt  that  tbs  teacher  or  opentor  ahould  know  how  lo  cut 
phial*  and  glaa  lubei,  tnd  lo  fonn  lyphona.  The  neck  of  a  common  fJiud 
iBMj  be  eqt  oS;  »  M  to  form  a  tube,  bj  aligbtlj  indentiDg  a  portion  of  (he 
drcnmfsrence  with  the  ihaip  edge  of  >  common  file,  and  then,  wilh  tiM 
pviiit  of  B  hot  inn),  beginning  at  the  indention,  go  roand  the  cummfiHeoos 
of  the  phial,  and  the  head  will  at  once  be  leparUed  from  the  body.  Other- 
wiae,  tie  a  ihrssd  which  hai  been  iteeped  in  tuipendne  or  apiiita  of  wine, 
Bnnly  round  the  mouth  of  the  phlat,  then  act  fire  to  it,  and  the  operation  i* 
perfumed.  In  the  same  manner,  long  glan  lubei  may  be  cnt  Into  any 
icngtha.  If  the  tubea  be  of  a  amaJl  diameter,  it  ia  only  requurite  to  indent 
them  nitb  a  file  at  Ihe  point  whera  they  are  intended  to  lie  cat,  and  then, 
Iratding  one  end  of  the  tabe  in  the  left  hand,  give  a  blow  with  Ihe  right  on 
Ihe  other  end,  and  (he  tube  will  (nap  aannder. — To  bend  a  glaaa  tabs  into 
tlie  form  ol  a  ay[jian  :  Put  the  lube  thniugh  the  ban  of  a  eammim  grate, 
when  Ihe  fire  U  burning  clear ;  let  the  part  of  Ihe  tube  which  ia  la  be  lient 
la  ia  the  eentn  or  batten  part  of  Ibe  fire ;  tak«  hold  of  the  toba  si  both 
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'  The  science  of  Optia  ftflbrda  scope  Tor  mriDy  delightful  and 
tnlerestiag  experimeots ;  but  some  of  its  instruments  are  very 
expensive.  I  shall  therefore  state  only  a  few  simple  exhibitions 
and  experiments  which  can  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense.  -  Be- 
fore the  teacher  can  illustrate  any  of  the  principles  of  ihis  science 
by  experiment,  it  will  be  requisite  (hat  he  provide  himself  with  a 
few  convex  lenses,  some  of  short  and  others  of  pretcy  lone  focal 
distances.  For  example,  double  or  plano-convex  glasses,  |  inch, 
1  inch,  S  and  A  indies,  fbcal  distance,  which  may  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  construction  of  a  compound  microscope,  as  I  have 
dsewbere  shown  m  my  work,  "  On  the  Improvement  of  Society." 
Also  lenses,  from  3  to  6  or  8  feet  focus,  to  illustrate  the  oonstnic- 
Ikta  of  a  telescope,  and  the  nature  of  a  camera  obscura;  and  two 
oi  three  concave  mirrors  for  illustrating  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  rgteetion.  The  principle  on  which  a  compound  microscope,  a 
aolar  microscope,  and  a  magic  lantern  or  pkantatmagoria,  ai« 
constructed,  may  be  shown  by  one  easy  expeririieni.  Let  A, 
Y\%.  1,  represent  a  convex  glsas,  suppose  six  inches  focal  dis- 
lanoe,  and  B  the  flaote  of  a  candle.  Hold  ths  glass,  A,  at  a  little 
more  than  six  Inches  from  the  candle,  and  on  en  opposite  wall  will 


he  formed  a  lar^  magnified  image  of  the  candle,  C  E  D.  This 
image  will  be  inverted,  and  larger  than  the  flame  of  the  candle  in 
[Moportton  as  the  distance  A  B,  from  the  glass  to  the  wall,  ex- 

•ndi,  md  whan  it  begiiM  to  melt  near  Iha  midJIs,  gantly  band  it  with  both 
handi^  in  tba  fiwm  which  ia  wanted,  and  then  reoioTe  it  froin  the  fire.  A 
Ulds  aiperisae*  vrill  rmda  each  opmtioiu  quite  eea;  and  effidcot  lor  tba 
pMUMlaa  inlaDdad.  If  a  SEnaU  bend  anij  at  um  Mid  (kT  roe  tube  ia  reqairad, 
that  end  m^  be  put  into  the  fiie  till  it  begin  to  melt,  then  take  bold  of  it 
■aatlf  with  a  pair  at  tongi,  and  bend  it  in  the  rorm  required  with  the  ri'h: 
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eceds  the  distance  A  B,  rrom  the  glass  to  the  candle.  Suppoae 
the  distance  A  B  to  be  exactly  6  inches,  and  the  distance  A  E  to 
be  7  feet  or  64  inches,  then  [he  image  of  the  candle  will  be  mag- 
nified in  the  proportion  of  6  to  64,  or  14  ttmes.  In  this  experi- 
ment  the  candle  represents  the  object  to  be  magnified  in  a  com- 
pound microscope,  A  the  object-glass,  and  C  D  the  image  formed 
by  the  lens,  which  is  magnilied  a  second  time  by  the  eye-glass 
of 'the  microscope.  In  reference  to  the  lolar  microscope,  thQ 
candle  represents  the  small  object  to  be  nisgnified,  and  C  D  its 
magnified  imagQ  on  a  white  wall  or  Bcreen  ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  magie  lantern,  or  phantasmagoHa,  the  candle  represents  the 
figures  painted  on  the  sliders,  A  the  convex  lens  which  throws 
the  image  of  the  figures  on  a  screen,  and  C  D  the  magnified 
image  of  the  painted  figu res.  In  all  these  inatrumeots,  the  prin- 
ciple  on  which  the  objects  are  magnified  is  precisely  the  same; 
the  aize  of  the  image  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  dutance  from 
the  lens  by  which  it  is  formed ;  but  as  the  image  is  enlarged  it 
becomes  less  brilliant  and  distinct,  and  therefore  there  is  a  pro- 
per medium  which  must  be  fixed  upon  as  to  the  ijistaoca  between 
the  lens  and  the  screen  od  which  the  image  is  thrown ;  but  a  skil- 
ful teacher  will  always  know  how  to  modify  such  circumstances. 
The  nature  of  a  teleteope  and  of  the  camera  obteurd  may  be 
illustiatod  as  follows : — Fix  a  lens  of  4,  5,  or  6  feel  focus,  in  a 
hole  made  in  a  window-shutter ;  darken  the  room,  so  thai  no  light 
can  enter  but  through  the  lens.*  If  its  focal  distance  be  5  feet, 
or  60  inches,'  a  white  screen  placed  at  that  distance  will  receive 
the  image  of  the  objects  without,  opposite  the  glass,  where  they  • 
will  be  beautifully  depicted  in  all  their  forms,  colours,  and  motions, 
in  an  inverted  position,  forming  a  kind  of  living  picture.  This 
exhibition  never  fails  to  excite  the  admiration  ol^the  young.  If 
now,  a  lens,  about  2  inches  focus  be  placed  2  inches  beyond  the 
image  thus  formed,  and  the  screen  removed — in  looking  through 
this  lens,  the  objects  will  appear  magnified  in  the  proportion  of  ■ 
2  inches  to  60,  that  ia,  30  times ;  and  as  the  image  was  inverted, 
80  the  object,  as  seen  through  the  glass,  will  appear  as  if  turned 
upside  down.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  modes  of  explain- 
ing the  principle  of  a  refracting  telescope,  and  the  reason  why 
the  object  appears  inverted,  when  viewed  with  a  single  eye-glnaa. 
The  sante  thing  may  be  partly  shown  by  a  common  telescope. 

*  A  ktu  u  B  Toumi  pioca  of  glsM,  groond  eilliBr  ooncaTC  or  cffiiTVX.  All 
bsuM  tbtl  PMgoUy'obiniU,  us  crmtx,  or  thickar  in  the  m  ddle  Ihui  at 
(lie  edge,  inch  ts  commoa  magiiiSni,  mding-gUnei,  inl  the  gltmet  ii««d 
w  oderaacopM  and  IdesCopBS,  except  the  Odilean  penpective,  in  which  Ih* 
ry^glui  is  .■oncave. 
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Hsvii^  taken  out  sll  the  ere-glBsaea,  except  the  one  nest  the 
eye,  adjust  the  telescope  to  distinct  vision,  and  nil  the  objects 
wen  through  it  will  appear  aa  if  turned  upside  down.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  image  is  reversed  by  the  other  eye-glaaeea,  and 
the  object  made  to  appear  upright,  might  then  be  explained. 
Objects  might  likeinae  be  exhibited  through  a  telescope,  as  ap< 
pearing  in  different  fotitioiu  and  direetioru.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  diagonal  e^-jneee,  which  ia  constructed  in  the 
following  manoei :  Let  A  B,  Fig.  3,  represent  a  convex  glaaa 
about  2  inches  focal  distance;  CD  a  plain  metallic  speculum,  of 


■n  oral  form,  well  polished,  and  placed  at  half  a  right  angle 
to  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  and  E  P,  another  convex  lens,  2  inches 
(bcus.  The  centra  of  the  speculum  may  be  about  1^  inch  from 
A  B,  and  about  }  inch  from  E  F.  The  rays  proceeding  from  the 
lens  A  B,  and  falling  upon  the  speculum,  are  reflected  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction  to  the  Ions  E  F,  where  they  enter  the  eye, 
which  looks  down  upon  ibe  object  through  the  side  of  the  tube. 
Vben  this  eye-piece  is  applied  to  a  telescope,  with  the  lens  E  F 
on  the  upper  part  of  it,  we  look  down  upon  the  object  as  if  it 
were  under  our  feet.  If  we  turn  the  eye-piece  round  in  its 
•ocket  a  quarter  of  a  circle  towards  the  left,  an  object  directly 
before  us  in  the  south  will  appear  as  if  U  were  in  the  wrst,  and 
turned  upside  down.  If  from  this  position,  it  is  turned  round  a 
aemicircle  towards  the  right,  and  tte  eye  applied,  the  same  object 
will  appear  as  if  it  were  situated  in  the  eait ,-  and  if  it  be  turned 
nnind  another  <)uadrant,  till  it  be  directly  opposite  to  its  first 
position,  and  tbe  eye  applied  from  below,  the  object  or  landscape 
will  appear  aa  if  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  above  us.  Such 
experiments,  when  accompanied  with  proper  diagrams,  and  an 
explanatiop  of  optical  principles,  may  easily  be  rendered  both  en- 
tertaining and  instructive. 

A  camera  ohacora,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  a  different  plan 
IVom  that  alluded  to  above,  might  be  erected  on  the  top  of  every 
vchool.faousc,  which  is  constructed  with  a  flat  roof,  as  fonnerly 


SI 
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suggested.     Fig.  3  contains  a  representation  of  a  wooden  build, 
ing,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  convex  lens  H  I,  about  10  or 


12  Teet  focd  distance.  At  IiaTT  a  rig]^  angle  to  t^is  lens  is  a  plain 
speculum,  by  which  the  rays, of  light^  Arom  ttie  objects  O  are  re. 
fleeted  dowuyrards  through  tl^  lens,  which  fprms  a  picture  of  all 
t^  objects  ifefore  the  speciiluin,  on  a  round  white  table,  T,  in  all 
their  colours,  motions,  and  proportions.  If  the  speculum  bp  made 
to  revolve,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  .laadscope  may  be  sue. 
cessivety  depicted  on  the  table,  .^h^n  the  lens  is  of  a  long  local 
distance,  as  from  10  to  16  or  20  feet,  it  produces  a  pretty  power- 
ful tele3qopi.cit1  effect,  so  thai  ob^ts  may  be  distinctly  perceived 
91  a  boiuiderable  distance,  ^pd  iadividuala  recogniBed  on  the  pic. 
tiire  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  Wherever  there  are  ob- 
jects in  motion,  such  as  ships  sailingl  pirds  flying,  smolce  ascend- 
ing, craw^  pf  people  moving  to  k^3  frf),  x>r,  boys  and  girls 
engaged  in  tbdr  amusements  {  this  ^ihibifjoii  t^vrays  oflords  a* 
b>£h  deg^  of  satisfaction.  ,  if,  m'^hl  p^spaaipnaily  be  used,  not 
oply  as,  an  illustration  of  optical  principles,  but  also  as  a  reward 
for. diligence  and  good  behaviour. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  represeutatioDS  might  be  given 
of  natural  and  artificial  objec^  u  exhibited  by  ute  pkantasma- 
VDTta.  piscording  tbie  ridiculous  and  childish  figures  which  wer« 
forrnerly  u^ip  thecommoq^  magic  lantern^,  opticiaas  have  nov 
cODstructed  sliders  which  exhibit  lepreaenlatioiis  of  the  teleacoiwi 
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appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  different  oonstellationsy 
the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  varidus  objects  connecteo 
with  botany,  mineralogy,  and  zoology ;  and  such  objects,  when 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  are  calculated  to  produce  bo^h  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  The  solar  microscope  in  particular,  (or  the 
oxy 'hydrogen^  if  it  can  be  procured,)  should  b^  occasionally  ex- 
hibited to  the  young,  to  convey  to  them  some  ideas  of  the  won- 
derful minuteness  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  admirable 
mechanism  displayed  in  the  structure  of  vegetables  and  the  bodies 
of  animals,  particularty  in  those  myriads  of  animalculaB  which 
are  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Such  animalcules  may  be 
procured  almost  at  any  season,  but  particularly  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  by  infusing  in  separate  open  vessels,  small  bits  of 
grass  or  hayt  I^ves  of  flowers,  or  other  vegetable  substances, 
when,  ailer  a  week  or  ten  days,  animalculae  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  natiire  of  the  substances  infused,  will  be  per- 
ceived in  vast  numbers,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  every 
drop  of  the  infusion.  A  compound  microscdpe  is  perhaps  as  good 
an  instrument  as  any  other  for  giving  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
view  of  such  objects ;  and  the  only  objection  to  its  use  for  a  school 
is,  that  only  one  ii!idividual  can  see  the  object  at  a  time.  When 
a  teacher  is  not  furnished  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind  fitted 
up  in  the  u^al  way,  he  may,  with  little  trouble,  construct  a  com^ 
pound  microscope,  by  means  of  the  eye-piece  of  a  common  pocket 
'achromatic  telescoped,  which  may  be  purchased  for  one  guinea,  or 
less.  Tl^  eye-pieces  of  such  telescopes  contain  four  glasses  ar- 
ranged on  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  glasses  of 
a  compound  microscope.  If  we  screw  off  one  of  these  eye-pieces, 
'and  look  throqgh  it  in  the  usual  way,  holding  the  object  end  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  any  small  object,  such  as  the 
letters  of  a  printed  book,  it  will  appear  magnified  about  ten  or 
twelve  tin^  in  length  and  breadth ;  remove  from  the  tube  the 
Ihlrd  glass  from  the  eye,  which  is  the  second  from  the  object,  and 
Took  through  it  in  the  same  manner,  holding  it  more  than  an  inch 
distant  frOm  the  object,  and  it  will  appear  magnified  more  than 
twenty  times  in  diameter,  or  above  400  times  in  surface.  If,  by 
means  of  small  pasteboard  tubes,  or  any  other  contrivance,  we 
attach  the  glass  that  was  taken  out  of  the  outside  of  the  object- 

flass  of  the  eye-piece,  so  as  to  be  nearly  close  to  it,  we  shall 
ave  a  magnifying  power  of  nearly  forty  times ;  or,  if  we  sub- 
stitute lor  these  two  object-glasses  a  single  glass  of  about  a  half- 
inch  focal  distance,  we  shall  form  a  pretty  good  compound  micro- 
scope, magnifying  above  forty  times  in  diameter,  and  1 600  tknea 
in  surface,  which  will  afiord  very  pleasing  views  of  various  ob« 
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jecla  in  the  animat  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  magnifyiDg 
powers  now  stated  wilt  diifer  aomewhal  in  different  eye-pieces, 
according  to  their  lengths  and  the  focal  distances  of  the  glasses 
of  which  they  are  composed.  The  tube  of  the  eye-piece  thus 
arranged,  may  be  occasionally  fitted  into  a  pasteboard  tube  sup- 
ported by  three  pillars,  la  which  it  may  be  moved  up  or  down  for 
adjusting  it  to  distinct  vision,  and  the  oligect  placed  underneath 
and  properly  illuminated.  These  hints  are  suggested  on  the 
score  of  economy,  for  those  who  have  no  regular  microscopic 
apparatus. 

Various  amusing  experiments  besides  the  above  might  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  young,  such  as  the  optical  paradox,  on  instrument 
through  which  objects  may  be  seen,  although  a  board  or  other 
opaque  body  be  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  objects — the 
priam,  which,  in  a  dark  room,  separalea  the  primary  colours  of 
the  solar  roys — the  multiplying  gUus,  which  makn  one  object 
appear  as  if  there  were  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty — the  burning  glan, 
which,  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays,  seta  on  fire  dark  coloured 
paper,  wood,  and  other  inflammable  substances — and  optical  Ulu- 
aiont  produced  by  the  various  refractions  and  reOections  of  light 
in  water,  combinations  of  plane  mirrors,  and  by  concave  specu- 
lums.  A  concave  mirror,  about  5  or  6  inches  diameter,  and  10 
or  12  inches  focus,  which  maybe  procured  for  about  half-a-guinea 
or  15  shillings,  is  of  great  Utility  for  a  variety  of  exhibitions. 
I.  When  held  at  nearly  its  focal  distance  from  one's  face,  it  re- 
presents it  as  magnified  to  a  monstrous  size.  2.  When  held  in  the 
solar  rays,  directly  opposite  the  sun,  it  collects  the  rays  into  a 
focus  before  it,  so  os  to  act  as  a  powerful  burning-glass,  and  in 
this  way  a  hole  may  be  burned  in  a  thin  board.  3.  When  hung 
nt  an  elevation  of  about  5  feet,  and  a  person  placed  opposite  to  it, 
at  6  or  7  feet  distant,  be  will  see  his  image  hanging  in  the  air  in 
nn  inverted  position,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  and  if  he  ap- 
proach a  little  nearer  the  mirror,  and  hold  out  his  hand  towards 
it,  the  image  will  appear  to  do  the  same,  as  if  about  to  shake 
hands,  and  If  he  stretch  his  hand  still  nearer  the  mirror,  tho  hand 
of  his  image  will  appear  to  pass  by  his  hand,  and  approach  nearer 
his  body.  4.  Such  a  mirror  is  of  use  in  explaining  the  construc- 
tion of  a  refiecting  telescope.  When  it  is  held  opposite  to  a  win- 
dow, the  image  of  the  sash  and  of  the  objects  without  the  window 
will  be  seen  depicted  in  its  focus  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  held 
between  it  and  the  window,  which  represents  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  imago  is  formed  by  the  great  mirror  of  a  teHecting  tele- 
ncopc ; — and  the  manner  in  which  [he  small  speculum  of  a  Gre- 
goriau  reflector  forms  the  aecond  image,  may  be  shown  by  liold- 
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mg  the  mirror  at  a  litjtle  more  than  its  focal  distance  hehind  a 
ciAndfre,and  throwing  its  magnified  image  upon  an  opposite  wall, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lens,  fig.  1,  p.  223.9,  by  refraction,  pro- 
duced the  enlarged  imelge^ CD.  5.  If^ a  bright  fire  be  made  in  a 
large  room,  and  a  very  smooth,  well-polisHea  mahogany  table  be 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  near  the  wall,  and  the  concave 
mirror  so  placed  that  the  light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from 
the  mirror  to  its  focus  on  the  table — a  person  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance toward  the  fire,  but  not  directly  in  the  line  between  the  mir- 
ror and  the  fire,  will  see  an  image  of  the  fire  upon  the  table, 
large  and  erect,  as  if  the  table  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Various  illusions  and  deceptions  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  concave  mirrors.  Pagan  priests  are  supposed  to  have  rekindled 
the  Vestal  fire  by  this  instrument ;  and  with  the  same  instrument, 
on  a  large  scale,  Archimedes  is  reported  to  have  burned  the  Ro- 
man fleet.  When  the  mirror  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  m 
spectator  by  certain  contrivances,  he  may  be  easily  deceived  ana 
tantalized  with  a  shadow  instead  of  a  substance.  He  may  be 
made  to  see  a  vessel  half  full  of  water  inverted  in  the  air  without 
losing  a  drop  of  its  contents.  He  may  be  desired  to  grasp  what 
appears  a  beautiful  dower,  and,  when  he  attempts  to  touch  it,  it 
vanishes  into  air,  or  a  death's-head  appears  to  snap  at  his  fingers. 
He  may  be  ma^  to  behold  a  terrific  spectre  suddenly  starting  up 
before  him,  or  a  person  with  a  drawn  sword,  as  if  about  to  run 
him  through.  An  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  some  time  aso 
brought  before  the. public,  which  was  efiected  by  a  concave  mir- 
ror. A  man  b^ng  placed  with  his  head  downwards,  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror,  an  erect  image  of  him  was  exhibited,  while  his  real 
person  was  conoealed,  and  the  place  of  the  mirror  darkened ;  the 
spectators  were  then  directed  to  take  a  plate  of  fruit  from  his  hai)d, 
which,  in  an  instiant,  was  dexterously  changed  for  a  dagger  or 
some  other  deadly  weapon.- — It  may  not  be  improper  occasionally 
to  exhibit  such  deceptions  to  the  young,  and  leave  them  for  some 
time  to  ruminate  upon  them  till  the  proper  explanations  be  given, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  use  their  rational  powers  in  reflecting 
on  the  subject,  and  particularly  to  teach  them  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  every  app^a^nce  that  may  seem  mysterious  or  inex- 
plicable, and  not  to  asQiribe  to  occult  or  supernatural  causes  what 
may  be  explained  by  an  investigation  of  tne  established  laws  of 
nature;  and  to  guard  thcp  against  drawing  rash  or  unfounded 
conclusions  from  any  subject  or  phenopienon  which  jthey  have 
not  thoroughly  explored,  or  do,  not  fully  comprehend. 

Having  enlarged  much  farther  than  I  originally  intended  on  the 
preceding  departments  of  .Natural  P)iilosophy,  I  have  no  space 
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Icfl  for  suggesting  any  hints  in  relation  to  eleclridty,  gslvanism, 
and  magnetism.  If  tne  teacher  is  possessed  of  an  electrical  ma. 
cliine  and  a  galvanic  sppaialUB,  nod  is  acquainted  with  his  aub> 
ject,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  eshibit  a  great  variety  of  very 
striking  experiments  which  can  never  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  juvenile  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  entering  on  explanations 
of  some  of  the  sublimest  phenomena  of  nature.  But  without  these 
instruments  very  few  experiments  of  any  degree  of  interest  can 
be  performed  in  relation  to  these  subjects.  The  illustration  of 
the  phenomena  of  mngrtelitm  requires  no  expensive  apparatus. 
Two  or  three  small,  and  as  many  large  bar  magnets — a  large 
horse-shoe  magnet,  a  magnetic  compa.ss,  and  a  few  needles, 
pieces  of  iron,  and  steel  filings,  may  be  sufficient  for  illustrating 
the  prominent  facts  in  relation  to  this  department  of  philosophy. 
But  as  I  have  already  thrown  out  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  in 
the  lesson  on  the  Sagacious  Swan,*  it  would  be  needless  to 
enlarge. — My  only  reason  for  suggesting  the  above  hints  and 
experiments  is,  to  show  (hat  any  teacher,  at  a  very  small  expense, 
may  hare  it  in  his  power  to  illustrate,  in  a  pleasing  manner, 
many  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  truths  connected  with 
natural  philosophy.  Most  of  the  apparatus  alluded  to  above  could 
be  procured  for  two  or  three  pounds,  provided  the  experimeritcr 
apply  his  hands  and  construct  B  portion  of  it  himself,  which  he 
can  easily  do  when  the  materials  nre  provided.  In  regard  to 
philosophical  apparatus  of  every  description,  were  there  a  general 
demand  for  it  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  it  might  be 
alTorded  for  less  than  one  half  the  price  now  charged  for  it,  as 
certain  portions  of  it  might  be  constructed  of  cheaper  materials 
than  are  now  used  ;  as  elegance  ia  such  instruments  is  not  always 
necessary  for  U4€  ;  as  competition  would  reduce  their  price  to  the 
lowest  rate,  and  as  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  gnat  proHts 
when  the  manufacturers  were  certain  of  a  quick  and  extensive 
sale. 

Chemittry. — Chemistry,  in  it  present  improved  stale,  is  a  sci- 
ence so  interesting  and  useful,  so  inlimatety  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
with  every  branch  of  physical  and  practical  science,  that  an  out- 
line, at  least,  of  its  leading  principles  and  facts  should  be  com- 
municated to  all  classes  of  the  young.  The  distinguishing  pro- 
Csrties  of  the  rimple  iubttanert,  such  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
ydrc^en,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus— particularly 
oxygen,  nitroge;),  carbon,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  should  te 
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lYimutely  described,  and  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  their  ^r* 
tensive  influence  in  the  system  of  nature  particularly  detailed* 
The  laws  of  chemical  affinity — the  nature  and  properties  of  Aeof, 
its  radiation  and  expansive  power,  and  the  eflects  it  produces  on 
all  bodies — the  composition  and  decomposition  of  water,  the  na* 
ture  of  crystallization,  the  properties  of  earths,  metals,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  the  nature  of  combustion,  chemical  action  and  combina- 
tions, the  component  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  various  other  particulars,  may  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young,  and  rendered  familiar  by  a  variety  of  simple 
experiments  which  can  be  easily  performed.  Many  of  the  most 
important  and  luminous  facts  of  this  sdence  may  be  exhibited  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  Florence  flasks,  glass  tubes,  common  phials, 
tumblers,  wine  and  ale  glasses— -of  which  I  intended  exhibiting 
some  specimens,  had  my  limits  permitted.  In  the  meantime  1 
refer  the  reader  to  Accum's  volume  entitled  "  Chemical  Amuse- 
ments,'' which  contains  a  perspicuous  description  of  nearly  200 
interesting  experiments  on  this  subject,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
rcUionale  of  each  experiment.  Griffin's  Recreations  in  Chemis- 
try ;  Thomson's,  Turner's,  Parkes',  Graham's  and  Donovan's 
treatises,  or  any  other  modem  system  of  chemistry,  may  also  be 
consulted.* 

Section  X. — MatJiematics, 

A  knowledge  of  certain  departments  of  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences is  essentially  requisite  for  understanding  many  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  investigations  connected  with  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  and  for  various  practical 
purposes  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and,  consequently,  ought  to  form 

1WIM1IIIM  ■■■»■■  I,  ,     .,  I  ,1.—    ,  I,.  ^  ,  I,  .,„         ,  ,  ■  ^  ■■■■  nil  ■■■  ■■        ■  ■■    ^  ■l».l  , 

'Notwithstanding  the  nmnerouB  excellent  treatises  on  natural  pbtloflOfdiy 
and  chemistry  which  ha^e  been  published  of  late  years,  we  have  scarcely 
aziy  books  on  these  subjects  exactly  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools.  Blair's 
**  Grammar  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  "  Conversations"  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Mrs.  Marcet,  contain  a  eomprehensivo  view  of  the  leading  subjects  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  young 
peiBons ;  hot  they  are  scarcely  adapted  to  the  purpoetf'  of  teaching.  Dr. 
Comstock  of  America,  formerly  mentioned,  (psge  310,)  lately  published  a 
."  System  of  Natural  Philosphy,"  for  the  use  of  students  and  preceptors, 
which  has  already  passed  through  nine  editions.  This  volume  contains 
about  800  closely  printed  pages,  and  above  200  wood-cuts,  and  comprises  a 

E»pular  and  sdentdie  illustration  of  the  "  Properties  of  Bpdies,  Mechanics. 
ydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Aconstics,  Optica,  Astronomy,  Elec 
tzid^,  and  Magnetism,"  with  questicnis  in  the  margin  of  every  page  fei 
.exercising  the  judgment  of  the  student  It  is  calculated  for  being  an  ex- 
^Uent  text>book  in  colleges  and  academies  ;  but  would  require  to  be  somo- 
wnai  reduced  and  simplified;  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  common  schools 
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a  portioD  of  every  course  of  general  oduotion.  During  the  firat 
>Iagea  of  jelemenury  iDstniction,  a  knowledge  of  the  namee  and 
■ODoe  of  the  properties  of  angles,  (riiiagles,  squares,  parallelograms, 
trspexoids,  trapeziums,  circles,  ellipacs,  parallels,  perpendiculars. 
And  other  geometrical  lines  and  figures,  may  be  imparted,  on  diflfer- 
«nl  occasions,  byway  ofamuaement,  as  is  generally  done  in  infant 
j»chools,  which  would  prepare  the  way  for  eoterina  on  the  regular 
•tudy  of  mathematical  sdeoce.  The  usual  method  of  teachiag 
inathemalics  is  to  commence  with  the  "  Elements  of  Euclid,"  pro- 
ceeding through  the  first  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books, 
and  afterwards  directing  (he  attention  to  the  elements  of  plane  and 
Mherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  fluxions  and  the  higher 
algebraic  equations,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  dejitotutraiion  of  mathematical  propositions,  with- 
out being  much  exercised  in  practical  calculations.  This  is  the 
aeieniijic  me(hod  of  instruction  generally  pursued  in  colleges  and 
iscademies,  and  if  yoiuhs  of  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifleea  were 
capable  of  the  atUrUion  and  abttraction  oC  angelic  beings,  it  would 
likewise  be  t^^o  natural  method.  But  a  different  method,  I  pre- 
sume, ought  to  be  pursued  in  schools  chiefly  devoted  ta  popular 
instruction.  Ader  the  pupil  has  aujuired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  let  him  be  conducted  through  the  diflcrent  branches 
oi  practical  geometry,  including  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and 
solids,  artificers'  work  and  land. surveying,  exhibiting  occasionally 
a  demonstration  of  some  of  the  rules,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to 
comprehend  it.  Afler  which,  a  selection  should  be  made  from 
Euclid,  (chiefly  from  the  first  book,)  of  those  propositions  whnh 
have  a  practical  bearing,  and  which  form  the  foundation  of  pmo- 
tical  geometry  and  the  operations  of  plane  trigonometry.  Thesa, 
which  might  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  thirty  or  forty 
propositions,  should  be  arranged  into  m  kind  of  system,  which 
might  be  divided  into  propositions  relating  to  ^adrilateral  figures, 
trianglet,  circlet,  and  conic  tectiorU'  The  demonstrations  of 
these  should  be  clear  and  explicit,  and  as  simple  as  (he  nature  of 
the  subject  will  admit,  and  the  steps  of  the  demonstration  of  each 
propoeition  should  be  thoroughly  understood  before  proceeding  to 
another.  At  the  same  tin>e,  the  bearing  of  the  (ruths  demonstrated 
upon  the  several  practical  operations  of  geometry,  and  their  gene- 
ral utility,  should  be  distinctly  poinled  out  as  the  leacher  proceeds 
in  his  demonat rations  ;  and  the  pupil,  having  previously  been  oo 
cupied  in  calculations  relating  to  geometrical  figures,  will  be  en< 
abied  to  appreciate  such  demonstrations,  and  will  feel  a  gieatm 
interest  in  such  exercises  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  were  he  to 
consider  them  as  relating  merely  (o  a&«fracf  tnOht  which  bayt 


no  useRiI  tendency.  Hfe  might  next  proceed  to  the  Btatemenis  and 
calcalationa  connected  with  the  diflerent  caseg  of  plane  trieonome- 
try,  applying  them  to  the  mensuration  of  all  the  cases  of  terres- 
trial heights  and  distances,  and  Co  the  determining  of  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  altitude  of  the 
lunar  mountains. 

This  is  Ihe  whole  course  of  malhemnlical  instruction  I  would 
deem  it  necessary  to  communicate  in  the  firtt  itittanct ; — and, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  end  of  (he  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
the  pupil  would  be  enabled  to  understand  all  the  prominent  parts 
of  useful  science  to  which  mathematical  principles  are  applicable^ 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  If  he  feel  a 
peculiar  relish  for  mathematical  investigations,  or  if  his  situation 
'or  profession  in  future  life  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
higher  departments  of  this  study,  he  can  easily  prosecute,  at  his 
leisure,  such  studies  to  any  extent,  on  the  foundation  of  what  he 
had  previously  acquired.  When  a  young  person,  of  the  age  of 
twelveor  fourteen,  commences  the  study  of  "  Euclid's  Elements," 
or  any  similar  work,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  useful  pur- 
pose can  be  served  by  fixing  his  mind  on  squares,  parallelograms 
and  triangles,  and  pestering  himself  in  demonstrating  their  rcia- 
lions  and  proportions.  After  encountering  some  difficulties,  be 
'perhaps  acquires  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  demonstrations 
of  the  first  and  most  simple  propositions ;  but  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  course,  the  propositions  become  more  complex  and  difficult  to 
be  conceived,  and  the  steps  of  the  demonstration  more  tedious 
and  complicated  ;  he  forgets  the  conclusions  formerly  deduced, 
his  mind  becomes  bewildered,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  he 
follows  his  preceptor  in  the  dark,  relying  moro  on  his  authorila- 
five  aasertions  than  on  a  clear  perception  of  ihe  force  of  his  de- 
monstrations ;  his  ideas  become  conlbsed,  and  he  loses  all  relish 
for  the  study,  because  he  cannot  perceive  the  practical  purposes 
to  which  such  abotract  speculations  can  be  applied.  This,  it  may 
be  aiiinned,  is  the  case  with  more  than  one-half  of  those  who 
attempt  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  at  an  early  a^,  without 
having  previously  been  exercised  in  the  practical  operations  of  the 
•cienoe.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  would  recommend  a  short  course, 
or  outline  of  practical  geometry  and  trigonometry  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  theorems,  or  the  ntore  abstract  part* 
«f  mathematical  science.  So  (kr  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
unifonnly  found,  that  thoae  who  had  been  well  exercised  in  the 
diSbrent  branches  of  mensuration,  and  the  practical  parts  of 
frigcmometry,  previous  to  their  entering  on  a  course  of  pnrs 
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mathematics,  have  acquired  &  lelish  for  neb  atudiet,  and  beconw 
cmineDt  proficienta  ia  Ihem  ;  while  iheir  fellow-students,  who  had 
no  previous  experience  in  practical  calculations,  lagged  lar  behind 
them,  and  seldom  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  subjects.  I  could 
point  to  several  individuals  of  this  description,  who  ullimalely  at- 
tained  the  highest  mathematical  prizes  bestowed  at  tbe  colleges 
and  academies  at  which  they  attended. 

SimaH  XL — Phyrioti^. 
This  ia  a  department  of  knowledge  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  into  any  Beminarv,  aa  &  branch  of  general  educUiop. 
It  19  somewhat  unaccountable,  and  not  a  little  inconsistent,  that, 
while  we  direct  the  youDg  to  look  abroad  over  the  surtoQe  of  ibp 
¥acth  and  survey  its  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  and  continents,  and 
guide  their  views  to  the  regions  of  the  tirnianient,  where  they 
may  contemplate  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  tbe  rings  of  Saturn,  aa4 
thousands  of  luminaries  placed  at  immeasurable  disttuices, — that, 
while  we  direct  their  attention  to  the  structure  and  habits  of  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  and  even  to  the  microscopic 
animnlculffi  in  a  drop  of  water — we  should  never  teach  them  to 
look  into  thenuelve;  to  consider  their  own  corporeal  structures, 
the  numerous  parts  of  which  they  are  compoced,  the  admirable 
functions  they  perform,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed  in 
their  mechsDism,  and  the  leasona  of  practical  instruction  which 
may  be  derived  from  such  con templat ions-  An  inlelligrat  writei 
in  the  "  American  Annals  of  Education,"  has  justly  remarked — 
"The  person  who  should  occupy  a  dwelling  seventy,  eighty,  ot 
a  hundred  years,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  its  aparl- 
tnents,  or  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  of  its  materials,  per- 
haps even  the  number  of  sloiiea  of  whic;h  it  consisted — would  be 
thought  inexcusably  iznoraat.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  medi- 
cal men,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  belonging  to  the  other 
profesaions,  is  there  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  knows  any 
thing  about  the  elementary  materials — the  structure  or  even  the 
number  of  apartments  in  the  present  habitation  of  his  mind  I"  It 
is  not  because  this  study  is  either  uninteresting  or  unaccompanied 
with  meutal  gratification,  that  it  ia  so  generally  neglected ;  for  to 
'•  knou)  ouTKloea,"  both  physically  and  intellectual y,  ia  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  man,  and  such  knowledge  has  an  extansive 
practical  tendency,  and  is  calculated  to  gratify  the  principle  of 
curiosity,  and  to  produce  emotions  of  admiration  and  plcaauic 
"Docs  it  aSbrd  no  pleasure,"  says  the  writer  I  have  now  quoted, 
"to  study  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  other  organs 
Goocernnd  in  chan^ng  a  mass  of  beaten  Ibod,  perbape  aoue  of 
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■die  eoaner  vegelabUi,  into  blood? — or  the  hesrt,  and  arteries, 
And  veins,  whitHi  convey  this  fluid,  to  the  amount  of  three  gallons, 
thronghall  parts  of  the  body  oi'ce  in  ftjurminu(es?—^)flhe  lungs, 
vbich  restore  the  half-spoiled  blood  to  its  wonted  purity,  as  fast 
as  it  ia  sent  into  them,  and  enable  it  once  more  to  pursue  a  health- 
ful course  through  its  ten  thousand  channels 7 — of  the  brain,  and 
especially  the  nerves,  which  by  their  innumerable  branches  spread 
themaelvea  over  every  soil  part  of  the  human  system  (and  some 
of  the  harder  parts)  which  they  can  poesibly  penetrate,  in  such 
numbers  that  we  can  nowhere  Insert  the  point  of  the  finest  needle 
without  piercing  them  1 — of  the  skin,  every  square  inch  of  which 
GODtains  the  mouths  or  extremities  of  a  million  of  minute  vessels? 
Is  all  this,  I  say,  uninteresting?  Is  there  no  wisdom  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  wonderful  a  ma- 

_  chine,  and  endowing  it  with  the  power  of  retaining  an  average 
heat  of  96  or  98  degrees,  whether  the  sufTOundiug  atmosphere 
he  healed  to  100  dcgnea  or  cooled  to  32,  or  even  to  a  much 
lower  point?  Is  there,  moreover,  no  mental  discipline  involved 
in  the  study  of  physiology  ?"• 

The  evils  ariang  from  ignorance  of  the  cori>or^l  functions, 

'  and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  ib^  are  impaired,  are  numer- 
ous and  much  to  be  deplored.  From  Ignorance  of  ifie  slruclure 
and  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  parents,  in  many  instances, 
allow  their  children  to  eat  and  drink  every  thing  they  desire,  and 
to  gorge  their  stomachs,  till  diseased  action  of  the  oi^ans  con- 
neued  wUh  digestioB  necessarily  ensues,  accompanied  with  the 
other  disorders  which  generally  follow  in  its  train.  To  the  same 
caiuw  is  owing  the  practice  of  administering  to  infants,  cordials, 
eliiira,  laudanun>t  and  (ptrifwous  liquor* — a  practice  in  which  no 
persMi  will  indul^  who  is  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  functions  of  the  corporeal  frame,  and  which  has  a  tendency 
not  only  to  injure  the  individual,  but  to  perpetuate  a  degenerated 
race  through  suocessive  generations.  From  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  pertpiralion,  and  the  functioiu  o^  the  ikin,  children  are 
permiltnl  to  wallow  in  dirtiness  and  filth,  to  remain  moist,  cold, 
and  benitmbeci,  and  to  pass  days  and  even  weeks  without  being 
washed  or  receiving  a  change  of  line& ;  by  which  they  are,  soon- 
er or  later,  subjected  to  cutaneous  and  inflamafaiory  disorders. 
Ignorance  of  this  subject  has  m^ewise  led  to  those  awkward  ot- 

■  Mr.  Alu>U,"Ai]ieric*ii  Annala  of  Edncslion,"  Tot  September,  1833,— 
a  touraal  wliich  b  conducted  with  ujminble  ipirlt  by  Mi.  Woodbridge,  ainl 
which  contiini  a  viiiety  of  T>la*b1a  cominunkstiinw,  aod  ^aeh  imp"" — 
iUtuti(«l  iDfonnation,  reapeeting  Ihe  impTOiamenti  gnng  foiwird  il 
mpe  snd  Aawilca,  in  connecUon  with  the  lutiject  of  nlucitioti. 
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lempu,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  female  sex,  to  retnodel  tlia 
human  frame,  as  u  ihey  oould  improve  the  mechanism  and  sym- 
tnc'iry  devised  by  Infinite  Wiadom.  Hence  the  derangement  of 
the  physicol  system  produced  by  laced  stays,  strait  jackets, 
corsets,  and  other  absurd  articics  of  dres*,  by  which  the  ribs  are 
compressed,  the  spine  bent  out  of  its  place,  and  the  free  expaa- 
sion  of  the  lungs  prevented ;  the  consequences  of  which  are, — 
diseases  of  the  breast,  slfortness  of  breath,  external  callosities, 
(Hefective  digestion,  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  and  a  tendency  to  pul? 
monary  consumption.  The  following  figures  show  how  such  un< 
natural  practices  tend  to  distort  eveo  the  very  bonei,  as  well  aa 
ng.  1.  flfrA 


ihe  muscular  part  of  the  body.  They  are  taken  from  No.  89; 
of  the  "  Penny  MagSKiae."  Fig.  1.  is  an  outline  of  the  oete- 
brated  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  which  is  considered  as  the 
jnost  beautiful  and  symmetrical  model  of  a  fine  female  figure. 
Pig.  S.  is  tlie  aketelon  of  a  similar  figure,  with  the  bones  in 
Fig.  S.  Hf.  4. 
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toeir  nsturnl  poBJrion.  V\g.  3.  U  an  outline  of  the  ligUTe  of  a 
modero  fashioonble  lady,  after  it  has  been  permanently  rmodelUd 
by  slays.  Fig.  1.  is  a  skelelon  belonging  to  such  a  figure  as  No. 
8.  From  these  figures  It  appears  thot  the  size  of  tM  chest  be- 
longing  to  figures  3  and  4,  is  obviously  mvch  leu  than  that  of 
figures  1  and  2,  and  consequently,  the  parts  which  it  embraces 
must  be  unnatwaUy  compressed,  to  the  injury  of  symmetry  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  to  the  impeding  of  the  vital  functions. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  asked.  How  shall  we  find  means  to 
sommunicate  a  knowl«lge  of  physiology  in  common  schoolaT  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject,  such  as  a  regular  medical 
practitioner  requires,  cannot  be  communicated  in  such  seminaries, 
nor  would  it  be  necessary,  or  even  expedient,  to  make  the  attempt. 
Human  subjects  could  not  be  dissected  before  the  eyes  of  the 
young,  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  accustom  them  to  witness  such 
operations.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
frame,  of  their  relative  posi^ona,  and  of  the  functions  they  per- 
form in  the  animal  system,  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  imparted ; 
and  there  are  several  modes  by  which  such  a  view  of  the  mech> 
anisra  of  the  human  body  may  be  exhibited.  1.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  skill  of  the  anatomist,  combined  with  that  of  the  modeller, 
has  enabled  Jiiin  to  construct  a  model  or  representation  of  the 
human  system.  This  model,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  a 
Monniirta,  or  artificiol  man,  is  formed  with  bo  much  skill  and 
ingenuity  as  to  exhibit  the  principal  veins  and  arteries,  ibe  nerves, 
the  muscles,  the  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  most  othei 
parts,  nearly  as  distinctly  as  they  appear  in  the  real  human  sub- 
ject. Such  a  model,  could  it  bo  procured,  would  answer  all  the 
purpoaea  of  general  instruction.  The  only  valid  objection  that 
could  be  made  to  its  introduction  would  be,  the  erpente  with  which 
it  would  be  necessarily  attended.  3.  An  idea  of  the  form  and 
position  of  those  parts  connected  with  the  vital  functions,  which 
are  contained  within  the  lAorax  and  ahdomen,  may  be  obtained 
by  dissecting  some  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds.  Although  the 
mechanism  of  these  animals  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
man,  yet  the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen ara  essefitially  the  same,  though  differing  in  some  minuH 
particulars — are  placed  nearly  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and 
perform  the  same  or  similar  functions  as  in  the  human  system. 
As  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  quadrupeds  are  frequently  slaughlereil 
for  food,  and  as  dogs  and  cats  sometimes  require  to  be  killed, 
opportunities  might  be  taken  of  dissecting  such  animals,  and 
■bowing  the  forms  and  positions  of  those  parts  which  most  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  human  subject.    1  recollect,  when  young 


having  received  my  first  clear  ideas  of  ihe  (brm  and  posllion  of 
Ihe  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach,  &c.  Trom  the  disaection 
of  a  eat,  of  which  the  anatomical  figures  1  had  in  my  power 
to  inspect,  could  afibrd  no  accurate  or  satisfactory  conception. 
3.  Dried  preparations  of  certain  parts  of  the  human  body — por- 
tions of'the  muscular  parts,  such  as  the  heart,  liver,  &c<  preserved 
in  spirits — skulls,  and  detached  portions  of  the  slceleton — mi^ht 
be  occasionally  procured,  which  might  serve  for  the  illustration 
of  particular  functions.  4.  Where  auch  obji»:tB  as  the  above  can. 
not  be  procured,  some  general  and  useful  ideas  on  this  subject 
may  be  communicated  by  means  of  large  coloured  anatomical 
platet.  These  are  found  necessary  to  accompany  every  course 
of  anatomical  dissection :  and,  although  they  cannot  convey  the 
same  accurate  ideas  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  direct  inspection 
of  the  human  subject,  yet  none  will  deny  that  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  useful  information  may  in  this  way  he  obtained,  espe- 
cially with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  who  can  explain,  with  sim< 
^licity  and  clearness,  the  several  organs  and  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal system.  Supposing  a  person  knew  nothing  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  human  body,  it  is  evident,  that,  from  such  a  figure  as 
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the  preceding,  an  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  relative  situationif 
of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder, 
the  pancreas,  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  and  various  othei  parts* 
and  much  more  so  from  a  variety  of  separate  figures  delineated 
on  a  large  scale,  and  coloured  afler  nature.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  exhibiting  or  describing  any  other  parts  or  organs 
but  those  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  objections  on  the  score  of  indelicacy*  The  female 
sex,  however,  as  well  as  the  male,  ought  to  be  instructed  in  thi^ 
science ;  for,  as  females  have  the  physical  education  of  children 
more  immediately  under  their  control,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  human  race  at  large,  that  they  should  be  endowed  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  human  frame,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  conduct  such  education  with  intelligence  and  discre* 
lion.  There  is  no  department  of  science,  moreover,  in  which  % 
pious  and  intelligent  teacher  has  a  better  opportunity  of  directing 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  the  evidences  of  design,  and  of  descant- 
ing on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  than  when 
describing  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame.  In  the  various 
articulations  of  the  bones,  in  the  construction  of  the' venous  and 
arterial  system,  in  the  process  of  respiration,  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  in  the  motioi^ 
of  the  heart,  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  spine,  the  hand,  the  skull,  and  other  parts  of  thif 
admirable  machine,  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  benevolence  shine 
conspicuous ;  and,  when  clearly  exhibited  to  the  young,  must  im- 
press their  minds  with  the  truth  that  they  are,  indeed,  ^^ fearfully 
and  wondetfuUp  nuade^^^  and  that  they  ought  to  consecrate  the 
temple  of  their  bodies  for  '*  a  habitation  of  G^  through  the  Spirit." 
One  great  practical  end  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  study  of  physiology  is  the  invigoration  and  improvement 
of  the  corporeal  powers  and  functions,  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  prevention  of  disease.  For  this  purpose  frequent  instruc- 
tion, illustrated  by  examples,  should  be  imparted  in  relation  to 
diet  and  regimen.  The  young  should  be  instructed  in  the  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  sources  of  diseases ;  the  practices 
which  induce  certain  disorders,  and  the  means  of  counteracting 
them ;  the  functions  of  the  skin,  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels ;  the 
nature  and  importance  of  insensible  perspiration,  the  means  of 
regulating  it,  and  the  evils  which  flow  from  its  obstruction ;  the 
rules  which  should  be  observed  in  bathing  and  swimming ;  the 
importance  of  pure  atmospheric  air  to  the  health  and  y\^o^xT  ot 
the  animal  system,  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  deteriorated, 
and  the  means  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved ;  the  neces- 
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Bily  of  cleanUnett,  in  respect  to  the  hands,  face,  neck,  and  other 

Krts  or  the  body,  and  to  the  clothes,  linens,  blankets,  sheets,  and 
usehold  Airoiture,  and  the  rules  which  should  be  attended  to  foi 
prcaerving  the  person  and  dwetiing  rrom  filth  and  noxious  efflu- 
via ;  the  articles  most  proper  for  drett,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
Btructiag  it  so  as  not  to  impede  the  vital  functions,-  the  proper 
use  oifiod  and  drink,  and  especially  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
which  How  from  intemperance,  and  the  frequent  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  the  exerci$e  and  reit  requisite  for  body  and  mind,  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  duly  proportioned,  and  the  evils 
which  ariae  from  immoderate  exertion  either  of  (he  mental  or  cor- 
poreal powers  ;*  the  improvement  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  par- 
ticularly the  organs  of  vision,  and  the  treatment  requisite  for  pre- 
serving them  in  health  and  vigour.  Instructions  on  these  and 
similar  topics,  when  occasionally  illustrated  by  striking  facts  and 
examples,  could  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  and  bcneficiid 
ioflueDce  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  on  the  families  with  which 
they  are  connected,  on  society  at  large,  and  even  on  succeeding 
generations.  That  such  information  has  never  yet  been  regu- 
Urly  communicated  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  reflects  dis- 
grace on  our  scholastic  arrangements,  which  are  frequently 
directed  to  objects  of  far  inferior  importance.  Till  such  instruc- 
tions be  generally  communicated,  in  connection  with  other  por 
tiona  of  useful  knowledge,  man  will  never  rise  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  his  physical  and  intellectual  nature,  nor  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  which  he  is  susceptible  even  in  the  present  state. 

Sbotkhi  KiL— Logic,  or  the  Art  of  fUatotiing. 
\ja^  may  be  delined  to  be  "  that  art  or  branch  of  knowledge 
which  has  for  its  object  the  itivextigatioa  of  trvth,  and  the  bes,, 
method  of  communicating  it  to  others ;"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
art  of  employing  our  rational  faculties  in  the  best  manner  in 
searching  after  truth  and  duty  on  any  subject.  Although  all  men 
have  essentially  the  same  mental  faculties,  yet  there  is  a  great 
djfiercnce  in  respect  to  the  mgovr  of  these  faculties  in  diSerent 
individuals,  according  to  the  improvement  they  have  received,  and 
the  objects  to  which  they  have  been  directed.  The  improvement 
of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  exercised  by  the  wise  and  learned  it  Europe,  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  have  jaised  them  almost  as 
high  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  above  the  Hottentots,  the  African 
negroes,  or  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  or  Nootka  Sotind,  as 

*  Sea  Appendix. 
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Aose  savages  are  superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  ibrest  or  the  fowls 
of  heaven.  The  acquisition  of  truth,  in  relation  to  all  those  sub- 
jects which  are  connected  with  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  man,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  By 
the  proper  application  of  our  reasoning  faculty  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  objects  around 
us  in  this  lower  world,  and  the  distances,  magnitudes,  and  real 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  created.  By  the  same  means  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  God,  the  principles  of  Natural 
Religion,  the  evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  the  improvements 
of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science.  By  the  cultivation  of 
reason  we  discover  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
either  fh>m  the  light  of  nature  or  from  the  study  of  Revelation, 
and  learn  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil ; 
and  to  apply  the  truths  we  thus  acquire  to  the  direction  of  our 
moral  conduct,  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  and  to  the 
invigorating  of  our  hopes  of  eternal  felicity. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  that,  at  an 
early  period,  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  young  be  directed,  both 
by  precepts  and  examples,  in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  and  guard- 
ed from  the  influence  of  false  principles  and  fallacious  reasonings, 
by  which  errors  have  been  propagated,  prejudices  promoted,  truth 
obscured,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  prevented. — 
Were  this  subject  to  be  illustrated  in  all  its  extent,  it  would  be 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  description  and  analysis  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  which  are  the  means  or  iastruments  by 
which  we  are  to  pursue  our  discovery  ailer  truth.  In  the  second 
place,  to  exhibit  an  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  objects 
in  nature  to  which  these  powers  are  applied.  In  the  third  place, 
to  illustrate  the  most  successful  method  of  applying  our  natura) 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth ;  and  lastly,  to  explain  the 
best  method  of  communicating  the  truth  to  others,  when  discover- 
ed. Under  the  JlrM  head,  it  would  be  requisite  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  perception,  attention, 
consciousness,  memory,  conception,  abstraction,  imagination,  judg- 
ment, taste,  the  moral  faculty,  and  other  powers ;  or,  according 
to  the  phrenological  system,  the  knatcing  and  rdlecting  faculties, 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  animal  propensities — which  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  difierent  modes  of  the  operation  of  mind. 
Under  the  second^  a  brief  view  might  be  given  of  the  peculiai 
characteristics  of  mind  and  matter,  and  a  more  particular  survey 
of  the  sciences,  or  the  knowledge  which  men  have  acquired  rs- 
upecting  th«  objects  of  human  thought,  which  might  be  arranged 
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imder  the  three  following  heads  : — 1.  Hittory,  coiripTehending 
Mcred,  prophetic,  and  ecclesiastical  history  ;  literary  history,  in- 
cluding the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  aria ;  civil  history,  in- 
cluding particular  history,  general  history,  memoirs,  antiquities, 
and  biography ;  also,  geography  and  chronology,  which  have 
been  denominated  the  Eyrs  of  history ;  natural  history,  including 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  general  zoology,  meteorology,  geology, 
and  the  facta  which  relate  lo  the  heavenly  bodies. — 2.  Phihtophy, 
including  ontology,  the  mathematical  sciences,  pure  and  mixed; 
natural  and  revealed  theology ,  esthetiei,  or  (he  science  of  our 
feelings  and  emotions ;  ethics,  logic,  political  economy  and  legia- 
lalion;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physical  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, the  physiology  of  plants,  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
&K. — 3.  Art,  including  tbe^ne  arts,  as  poetry,  oratory,  painting, 
architecture,  gardening,  Aui. ;  the  liberal  arts,  as  practical  logic, 
practical  geometry,  practical  chemistry,  surgery,  &c  and  tho 
taechanieal  arts,  as  dyeing,  weaving,  clock  and  watch  making, 
&c.  Under  the  third  bead  might  be  illustrated  (he  different  kinds 
of  endence,  as  the  evidence  of  intellection,  of  sense,  of  testimony, 
of  analogy,  &c.  and  the  means  by  which  evidence  on  any  sub- 
ject may  be  most  successfully  obtained;  which  would  include  a 
discussion  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  by  syllogism,  induction, 
analysis,  and  aynihesis — of  the  sources  of  error,  and  of  the  diipo- 
tfliont  and  circumttaneet  among  mankind  from  which  errors  and 
fallacious  reasonings  arise — a  subject  which  would  require  lo  be 
illustrated  with  considerable  minuteness  from  the  facts  of  history, 
and  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  the  present  state  of  the 
human  race.  Under  the  fourth  head  might  be  included — 1.  A 
general  view  of  the  different  means  which  men  have  employed 
lor  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other. — 2.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  the  principles  of  universal 
grammar. — 3.  An  enumeration  and  description  of  (he  dilTerenl 
qualities  ofttgle,  and  the  best  method  of  constructing  a  discourse 
on  any  subject. 

To  a  class  of  young  persons,  about  the  age  of  fifleen  or  sixteen, 
■  popular  illustration  of  some  of  the  above  topics  might  he  at- 
tended with  many  beneficial  effects,  particularly  m  inducing  upon 
hem  habits  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  guarding  them  agatnM 
the  influence  of  prejudices,  and  sophistical  arguments  and  reason- 
ings. Although  it  would  evidently  be  injudicious  and  premature 
to  attempt  such  discussions  in  primary  schools,  yet  a  judicious 
teacher,  well  acquainted  with  (he  science  of  mind  and  the  nature 
of  evidence,  might  occasionally  illustrate  certain  parts  of  this  sub- 
ject, parlicularty  in  teaching  the  young  lo  reason  with  propriety 
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on  any  familiar  objects  or  incidents  with  which  they  are  acquaint* 
ed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason  children  should  be  accvatomed  to  exercise  their 
reasoning  faculty  on  every  object  to  which  their  attention  is 
directed^  and  taught  to  assign  a  reason  for  every  opinion  they 
adopt,  and  every  action  they  perform.  Without  troubling  them 
with  explanations  of  the  various  forms  and  moods  of  syllogisms, 
they  may  be  taught  the  nature  of  reasoning,  and  the  force  of 
arguments,  by  familiar  examples  taken  from  sensible  objects  with 
which  they  are  in  some  measure  acquainted.  Logicians  define 
reasoning  to  be  that  power  which  enables  us,  by  the  intervention 
of  intermediate  ideas,  to  perceive  the  relation  of  two  ideas,  or 
their  agreemetit  or  disagreement.  This  might  be  illustrated  to 
the  young  by  such  examples  as  the  following : — Suppose  there 
are  two  tables,  A  and  B,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  each  other, 
and  we  wish  to  know  whether  A  be  longer  or  shorter  than  B ; 
we  endeavour  to  find  an  "  intermediate  idea,"  or  measure,  name- 
ly, a  three-feet  rule,  and  apply  it,  first  to  table  A,  and  then  to  tablo 
B.  We  find  that  A  measures  thirty-six  inches,  coinciding  exactly 
with  the  three-feet  rule,  and  that  B  measures  only  thirty-four 
inches ;  therefore,  the  inference  or  conclusion,  at  which  we  wish- 
ed to  arrive,  is  evident,  that  table  A  is  longer  than  table  B. 
Again,  suppose  we  would  know  whether  the  space  contained  in 
the  triangle  C,  be  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than  that  contained 
in  the  circle  £ ;  we  cannot  apply  these  figures  to  each  other  in 


order  to  determine  this  point ;  we  must  therefore  search  for  an 
intermediate  idea  which  will  apply  to  both.  We  fix  on  a  square 
—a  square  foot  for  example,  and  from  the  length  of  the  base,  E 
F;  and  the  perpendicular  F  G,  in  the  triangle  C,  we  find  the 
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number  or  s<)uare  leet  to  be  160.  Having  [he  length  of  the  dia> 
meter  oftbe  circle,  HI,  we  find  thu  there  are  likewise  160  square 
feet  contained  within  its  circumference ;  and  therefore  the  cod- 
clusion  ia  evident,  that  the  space  contained  within  the  triangle  C 
is  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  circle  E.  This  example,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  would  stand  thus  :  Any  two  figures 
which  contain  the  same  number  of  square  feet  are  equal  to  one 
another ;  but  the  triangle  C  contains  the  same  number  of  square 
feet  as  the  circle  £ ;  therefore  (lie  space  contained  in  the  triangle 
C  is  equal  to  the  space  contained  within  the  circle  E. 

Again,  the  sun  appears  to  tie  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
and  as  flat  as  the  face  of  a  dock  or  a  plate  of  silver.  Suppose 
it  vrere  inquired  how  we  may  determine  that  the  sun  is  much 
larger  than  be  appears  to  be,  and  whether  his  surface  lie  flat  or 
convei,  or  of  any  other  figure, — (he  pupil  may  be  requested  to 
search  for  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  these  points  may  be  de- 
termined. One  idea  or  principle,  which  experience  proves, 
requires  to  be  recognized,  that  atl  olfjtets  apptar  Um  in  ri*e,  in 
proportion  to  their  dittancefrom  the  observer.  A  large  building, 
»t  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  only 
like  a  visible  point ;  and  a  dog,  a  horse,  or  a  man,  are,  at  such 
a  distance,  altogether  invisible.  We  find,  by  experience,  that 
when  the  sun  has  just  risen  above  the  horizon  in  the  morning, 
be  appears  as  large  as  he  does,  when  on  our  meridian  at  noon- 
day; but  it  can  be  proved,  that  he  is  then  neaHy  4000  miles  (or 
the  half  diameter  of  the  earth)  nearer  to  us  than  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning;  therefore,  the  sun  must  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
us,  at  least  several  thousands  of  miles,  otherwise  be  would  appear 
much  larger  in  the  oae  cose  than  in  the  other,  just  as  a  bouse  or 
a  town  appears  much  larger  than  when  we  approach  within  a 
mile  of  it  than  it  does  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  ia 
known  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  who  live 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  can  see  the  sun  at  the  same  mo- 
meat ;  and  that  he  appears  no  larger  to  the  one  than  to  the  olheri 
though  they  are  distant  in  a  straight  line  more  than  6000  miles 
from  each  other.  We  also  know,  from  experience,  that  when 
we  remove  50  or  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  our  usual  place 
of  residence,  the  sun  appears,  at  his  rising,  just  as  large  as  he  did 
before;  and  though  we  are  removed  from  our  friends  several 
hundreds  oreven  thousands  of  miles,  they  will  tell  us  that  the 
sun  uniformly  appears  of  the  same  size,  at  the  same  moment  as 
be  does  In  us.  Prom  these  and  similar  considerations,  it  appears, 
that  the  sun  must  be  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  die 
earth,  and  consequently  his  real  magnitude  must  be  much  greater 
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than  his  apparent,  since  all  bodies  appear  less  in  size  in  propor« 
lion  to  their  distance.  If  the  distance  of  the  sun  were  only  4000 
miles  from  the  earth,  he  would  appear  twice  as  large  when  he 
came  to  the  meridian,  as  he  did  at  his  rising  in  the  east ;  if  his 
distance  were  only  100,000  miles,  he  would  appear  ^  part 
broader  when  on  the  meridian  than  at  his  rising — but  this  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case ;  consequently,  the  sun  is  more  than  100,000 
miles  distant,  and  therefore  must  be  of  a  very  large  size.  Sup- 
posing him  no  farther  distant  than  100,000  miles,  he  behoved  to 
be  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  the  size  of  Arabia 
or  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  determine  whether  the  sun  be  JlcU  or  convex^  we  must  call 
in  to  our  assistance  the  following  ideas.  Every  round  body 
which  revolves  around  an  axis^  ^perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
vinon^  without  altering  its  figure  or  apparent  dimensions,  is  of 
a  convex  or  globular  shape  ; — and.  Every  object  which  appears 
of  a  circular  shape  near  the  centre  of  such  a  body,  will  assume 
an  oval  or  elliptical  form  when  it  approaches  near  its  margin* 
This  might  be  illustrated  by  fixing  a  circular  patch  on  a  terrestrial 
globe,  and  turning  it  round  till  it  appear  near  the  margin.  By 
means  of  the  telescope,  it  is  found  that  there  are  occasionally 
spots  upon  the  sun,  which  appear  first  at  the  eastern  limb,  and, 
in  the  course  of  about  13  days,  approach  the  western  limb,  where 
they  disappear,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  13  days,  reappear 
on  the  eastern  limb ;  which  shows  that  the  sun  revolves  round  an 
axis  without  altering  his  shape.  It  is  also  observed  that  a  spot, 
which  appears  nearly  circular  at  his  centre,  presents  an  oval 
figure  when  near  his  margin.  Consequently,  the  sun  is  not  a  flat 
surface,  as  he  appears  at  first  sight,  but  a  globular  body. — Again, 
suppose  it  was  required  to  determine  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon 
be  nearest  the  earth.  The  intermediate  idea  which  requires  to 
be  recognised  in  this  case  is  the  following.  Every  body  which 
throws  a  shadow  on  another  is  nearer  the  body  on  which  the 
shadow  falls  than  the  luminous  body  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
shadow*  In  .an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  body  of  the  moon  projects 
a  shadow  upon  the  earth,  by  which  either  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  sun's  body  is  hid  from  our  view.  Consequently,  the  moon 
is  interposed  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  therefore  is  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  that  luminary.  This  might  be  illustrated  to  the 
young  by  a  candle,  and  two  balls,  the  one  representing  the  moon 
and  the  other  the  earth,  placed  in  a  direct  line  from  the  candle. 
— ^In  like  manner,  were  it  required,  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed, 
to  ascertain  whether  at  that  time  the  earth  or  the  moon  be  nearest 
to  the  sun,  it  might  be  determined  by  the  sane  process  of  reason* 
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ing  i  'and,  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  determined  that  the  ploaetv 
Mercury  end  Venus,  when  they  transit  the  sun's  disk,  ajrc,  in  that 
part  of  their  orbila,  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun  is. 

Such  leasoningi  as  the  above  might  be  familiarly  explained, 
and,  in  some  cases,  illustrated  by  experiments ;  and  the  puptl  oc- 
-asionally  requested  lo  put  the  arguments  into  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism. The  reasoning  respecting  the  bulk  of  the  sun  may  be 
put  into  the  following  syllogistic  form : — 

All  objects  appear  diminished  in  size  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 

The  BUD  la  proved  to  be  many  thousands  of  miles  distant,  and 
consequently,  dimiuiahsd  in  apparent  size. 

Therefore  the  sun  is  much  larger  in  reality  than  what  be  ap- 
pears. 

The  two  first  propositions  are  generally  denominated  the  pre' 
miaet.  The  first  b  called  the  major  proposition,  the  second  the 
tainor  proposition.  If  the  major  proposition  be  doubtfbl,  it  requires 
to  be  proved  by  separate  arguments  or  considemtiops.  In  the 
above  example,  it  may  be  proved,  or  rather  illustrated,  to  the 
young,  by  experiment — such  as  placing  a  12-inch  globe,  or  any 
urailar  body,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  when  it  will  appear 
reduced  almost  to  a  point.  If  the  minor,  or  second  proposition 
be  doubtful,  it  must  likewise  be  proved,  by  such  cotisiderUions  as 
suggested  above ;  or  by  a  strictly  mathematical  demonstratbn,  if 
the  pupils  are  capable  of  understanding  it.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  the  arguments  above  stated  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
point  intended.  When  the  premises  are  clearly  proved,  the  con- 
cIusioD  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Similar  examples  of 
reasoning  may  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  instructing  the  young,  they  should  always  be 
takea  from  teiuibh  objeett  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 

As  it  would  be  quite  preposterous  to  attempt  instructing  young 
persons,  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  the  abstract  systems 
of  logic  generally  taught  in  our  universities — it  is  quite  sufficiuut 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  human  life  and  of  science,  that 
they  be  daily  accustomed  lo  employ  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
various  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  objeclx  and  circumstances 
which  may  be  presented  before  them;  and  an  enlightened  and 
judicious  teacher  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  direct  (heir  attenlioit 
to  exercises  of  this  kind.  The  objects  of  nature  oround  them, 
the  processes  of  art,  the  circumstances  and  exercises  connected 
with  their  scholastic  instruction,  (heir  games  and  amusements,  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other, 
their  practices  to  the  streets  or  on  (lie  highways,  and  the  general 
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tenor  of  their  moral  conduct,  will  never  fail  to  supply  topics  for 
the  exercise  of  their  rat^nal  faculties,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  their  moral  powers.  In  particular,  they  should  he  accustomed, 
on  all  occasions,  to  assign  a  reason  far  every  fact  they  admits 
and  every  truth  they  profess  to  believe*  If,  for  example,  they 
assert,  on  the  ground  of  what  they  read  in  books,  or  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  teachers,  that  **  the  earth  is  round  like  an  artificial 
globe,"  they  should  be  required  to  bring  forward  the  proofs  by 
which  this  position  is  supported,  so  that  their  knowledge  may  be 
the  result,  not  of  authority,  but  of  conviction.  In  like  manner, 
when  they  profess  to  believe  that  the  earth  moves  round  its  axis 
and  round  the  sun — ^that  the  atmosphere  presses  with  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface — that 
a  magnet  will  stand  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south — that 
water  presses  upwards  as  well  as  downward^*— that  it  is  our  duty 
and  interest  to  obey  the  laws  of  God — that  we  ought  to  exercise 
justice  between  man  and  man — and  that  children  should  obey 
their  parents  and  teachers, — ^they  should  be  taught  to  bring  for- 
ward, when  required,  those  experiments,  arguments,  and  reason- 
ings, by  which  such  truths  are  proved  and  supported. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  modes  of  reasoning  to  which 
I  allude,  the  following  story  respecting  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  Gassendi^  may  be  here  introduced.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  all  that  he  heard  in 
conversation,  and  was  fond  of  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature,- 
particularly  the  magnificence  of  a  starry  sky.  When  only  seven 
years  old,  he  fblt  a  secret  charm  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars, 
and,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  he  sacrificed  his  sleep 
to  this  pleasure.  One  evening  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
his  young  companions,  about  the  motion  of  the  moon,  and  that 
of  the  clouds  when  they  happened  to  be  impelled  by  a  brisk 
wind.  His  friends  insisted  that  the  clouds  were  still,  and  that  it 
was  the  moon  which  moved.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  moon  had  no  sensible  motion,  such  as  they  imagined,  and 
that  it  was  the  clouds  which  appeared  to  pass  so  swiftly.  Hb 
reasons  produced  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  children,  who 
trusted  to  their  own  eyes  rather  than  to  anything  that  could  be 
said  on  the  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  undeceive 
them  by  means  of  their  eyes.  For  this  purpose  Gassendi  took 
them  under  a  tree,  and  made  them  observe  that  the  moon  still 
appeared  between  the  same  leaves  and  branches,  while  the  clouds 
sailed  far  away  out  of  sight.  This  exhibition,  of  course,  was 
convincing,  and  at  once  settled  the  dispute. 

The  principle,  or  "  intermediate  idea,*'  which  Gassendi  recog* 
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nized,  in  this  cose.  Tor  proving  hia  position,  was  the  following, 
although  he  could  not  at  that  tune  expreas  it  m  worda : — What 


metum  appears  in  Ike  case  oftieo  bodtet,  tee  atctrtain  vktck  ii 
the  memng  body,  by  eataing  one  ofthtm  to  appear  in  a  Hrai^kt 
line  mtk  an  object  which  u  Imoain  to  be  fixed.  This  principle 
ia  of  considerable  practical  utility.  By  nieaiis  of  it  we  ascertain, 
when  we  see  a  number  of  ships  in  a  river,  or  narrow  arm  of  the 
aea,  which  of  them  are  in  motion  or  at  rest,  by  comparing  their 
poaitiona  or  motions  with  a  fixed  point  on  the  opposite  shore. 
When  looking  at  the  wheels,  pinions,  and  other  parts  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  we  can,  on  the  same  principle,  perceive  which 
parts  are  in  motion  and  which  are  at  rest,  which  the  eye  at  first 
view  cannot  determine ;  and,  in  the  same  v-ay,  the  real  and  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  planets  in  the  heavenf  are  ascertained,  by 
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^mfMming  them  with  the  position  of  the  stars,  which  may  be  re« 
garded  as  so  m^my  fixed  points  for  directing  the  astronomer  in  his 
investigations.  The  principle  above  stat^,  therefore,  was  the 
major  proposition  in  Gassendi's  reasoning,  and  the  minor  propo« 
sition  was  the  following  :-*-<*  When  we  bring  a  tree,  which  is  a 
fixed  object,  ia  a  direct  line  between  our  eye  and  the  moon,  she 
appears  for  a  few  seconds  to  have  no  sensible  motion,  while  the 
clouds  have  passed  away."  Therefore  the  conclusion  follows^ 
that  **  the  motion  which  was  the  subject  of  dispute  was  not  in  the 
moon,  but  in  the  clouds." 

Subjects  might  occasionally  be  prescribed  in  schools,  foi  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  young,  and 
proving  the  truth  of  certain  positions*  Suppose  it  were  proposed 
as  an  exercise,  to  prove  thtU  air  exists^  ahkough  U  cannot  be 
jeeii,-^a  certain  time  might  be  allowed  for  every  one  to  think  and 
to  converse  on  the  subject,  when  somo  one  or  other  of  the  follow* 
ing  proofs,  though  in  different  words,  would  probably  be  stated 
1.  Take  a  rod,  and  make  it  pass  rapidly  through  what  appears 
empty  space,  and^  you  will  hear  a  sound  and  feel  a  slight  resist* 
anoe.  2.  Take  a  large  fai\  or  umbrella,  and  push  it  forcibly  from 
you,  and  you  will  feel  a  considerable  resistance,  and  hear  ^  sound, 
and  a  person  opposite  will  feel  a  certain  impression  made  on  his 
fiu».  3.  Take  a  very  large  umbrella,  and  stand  on  the  top  of  a 
stair  or  building  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  you  may  jump  from  such 
a-^>osition  while  holding  it  stretdied,  and  gradwMy  descend  to 
tl^e  ground  without  injury.  4.  Plunge  a  glass  jar  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  only  a  very  small 
quantity,  of  water  will  enter  the  glass,  which  shows  that  there  is 
aomethinff  in  the  glass  which  exclude  the  water ;  and  this  is  the 
leason  why  we  oennot  fill  a  vessel  with  water  by  plunging  its 
orifice  downwards.  5.  Take  a  smooth  cylindrical  tube,  shut  at 
one  end,  and  fit  a  plug  exactly  to  its  open  end,  and  no  force 
whatever  can  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  shows  that 
there  is  some  invisible  substance  that  prevents  it.  6.  Open  a  pair 
of  common  bellows,  and  shut  up  the  nozle  and  valve-hole,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  the  boards  together,  in  consequence 
qi  the  resistance  of  an  invisible  substance  within.  7.  Take  a 
telesci^et  of  a  high  magnifying  power,  and  look  through  it  to 
di^ant  otgects,  in  the  forenoon  of  a  hot  summer-day,  and  you 
wUl  see  the  air  undulating  about  the  objects  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  All  which  circumstances  show  that  there  is  a  material^, 
though  invisible  substance  around  us,  which  ren^»M  force,  pro* 
duces  a  eoynd,  ezdudee  other  hodiee  from  occupying  the  samo 
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space,  and  whose  Hndulatiotu,  in  certain  circumslaiices,  may  be 
rendered  vitibh,  4 

Agsia,  gappoae  it  were  required  to  prove  the  following  positios, 
that  "  il  is  highly  expedient  that  the  whole  cxtmmunitj'  ahoulj  en- 
joy  the  benefits  of  an  iotetlectual  and  religious  education," 
such  arguments  as  thoffollowing  might  be  brought  forwan).  !■ 
Such  an  education  invigorates  the  faculties  and  enlarges  the 
capacity  of  the  mind.  2.  It  presents  to  the  view  objects  of  de- 
lightful contemplation,  which  exercise  the  rational  powers,  and 
contribute  to  the  happirtess  of  the  individual.  3.  It  prepares  the 
young  for  acting  an  honourable  and  upright  part  in  society.  4. 
It  qualifies  Ibem  for  the  several  proltosions  in  which  they  may 
afterwards  be  employed.  5.  It  tends  to  undermine  foolish  and 
superstitious  notions,  and  to  prevent  diseases  and  fiital  accidents. 
6.  It  prepares  the  mind  lor  a  rational  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  God,  and  of  his  perfections  as  therein  displayed.  7.  It  fits 
them  for  taking  a  part  in  the  elective  franchise  of  their  country. 

8.  It  prepares  them  for  understanding  the  Scriptures,  and  for  m- 
oeiving  profit  by  their  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

9.  It  qualifies  them  for  advancing  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  for  promoting  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  tneir 
species.  10.'  It  tends  to  the  prevention  of  intemperance,  tumults, 
crimes,  and  all  those  vices  and  evils  which  result  from  ignorance; 
and  lead  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  II.  It  prepares 
the  soul  fbr  the  employments  and  the  felicity  of  the  heavoity 
world,  &c— Again,  suppose  the  question,  <■  Is  it  the  duty  and  in- 
terest of  all  men  to  love  one  anolherl"  to  be  given  as  an  exercise 
of  thought  and  reasoning.  Independently  of  the  positive  com- 
mand of  God  in  relation  to  this  duty,  such  considerations  and' 
arguments  ns  (he  following  might  be  brought  forward.  fHai 
ought  to  love  one  another — I.  Because  they  are  all  brethren  of 
the  same  family,  descended  from  the  same  original  pair,  and 
Ibrmed  by  the  same  Almighty  Parent.  S.  They  a.n  possessed 
of  the  same  bodily  ormnization,  and  the  same  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers.  S.  Tbey  are  subject  to  the  same  wants  and' 
afflictions,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
4.  They  inhabit  the  same  world,  and  breathe  the  same  atono-' 
sphere.  B.  They  are  dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  com- 
lorts,  and  connected  by  numerous  ties  and  relations,  fl.  To  all' 
of  them  Ood  dbtributes  his  bounty,  without  respect  of  person,' 
causing  his  sun  to  cheer  and  enlighten  them,  aud  his  rains  tn- 
deseena  and  fructify  their  fields.  7.  They  are  all  animated  wiA' 
immortal  spirita,  and  destined  to  an  eternal  exjsterice.  8.  "nw 
exeirise  nfltindness  and  aflecllon  would  unite,  in  one  harmonious 
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soctely,  men  of  all  nations,  and  difibse  happiness  through  tha 
heart  of  every  human  heing*  0.  It  would  promote  the  universal 
practice  of  equity  and  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  pre- 
vent all  those  litigations,  contentions,  and  animosities,  which  have 
so  long  disturbed  and  demoralized  the  world.  10.  It  would 
**  turn  wars  into  peace  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  and  promote  a 
delightful  intercourse  between  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  of 
human  beings,  wherever  dispersed  over  the  sur&oe  of  the 
globe,  &c. 

In  prescribing  such  exercises  as  the  above,  the  teacher  would 
require,  in  the  first  instance,  to  suggest  some  of  the  leaciing  argu« 
inents,  in  order  that  the  pufHls  may  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
mental  process  in  which  they  are  called  to  engage ;  and  when 
they  had  leisure  to  think  on  the  subject,  some  of  them  would 
doubtless  bring  forward  some  proofs  or  considerations  of  their 
own,  though  perhaps  expressed  in  homely  language.  At  any 
rate,  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  prescribed  once  or  twice  every  week, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  sharpen  the  fhculties  of  the  young,  to  induce 
habits  of  rational  thinking,  and  to  promote  both  their  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement.    - 

It  would  likewise  be  of  considerable  utility  to  set  befbr^them 
tke  9prings  of  faUe  judgmenij  or  the  sources  of  error — the  false 
conclusions  which  arise  from  pr^udicesy  or  preconceived  opinions 
"-^-the  nature  of  sapkuHcal  reatoninggy  and  the  means  of  guard- 
ing against  their  influence.  The  following  are  apeeimens  of  the 
prejudices  to  which  I  allude : — 1.  We  are  apt  to  juige  cf  per- 
aofts  or  ihinge  merely  from  their  external  appearance.  A  pic- 
ture of  no  value,  daubed  with  bright  and  glaring  colours,  is  fre- 
Suently  admired  by  the  vulgar  eye ;  and  a  worthless  book,  splen- 
idly  printed  and  adorned  with  flashy  ^igravinss  and  elegant 
binding,  is  prized  and  extolled  by  a  superficial  thinker.  From 
such  a  prejudice  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  a  man  is  happy  who 
is  encircled  with  wealth  and  splendour,  and  that  he  who  is  covered 
with  coarse  or  ragged  garments  has  neither  knowledge  nor  com- 
fort, and  is  unworthy  of  our  regard.  Hence  the  Jews  rejected 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  Corinthians  despised  the  Apostle 
PauU«**2.  Another  prejudice  arises  from  not  viewing  an  c^ect  on 
ail  M<k«-— no^  conndering  all  the  circumetancee  connected  with 
iiy  and  not_  comparing  M  the  aapecie  in  which  it  may  be  con- 
iemplated.  Thus,  when  we  view  a  cone  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  eye,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  a  plain  triangle , 
and  if  its  base  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision, 
ipro  should  conclude « that  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  plain  circle. 
;>7bus4  a  round  plate*  when  placed  obliquely  at  a  considerable  dis* 
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taoce  froni  tbe  eye,  appears  as  an  owtt;  and  with  its  edge  lumnd 
towards  us,  aa  a  tine.  Thus,  the  sun  and  moon,  though  globib 
l«r  bodi^  appear  fiat  to  the  naked  eye.  Thus,  the  rinpis  or 
Saturn  appear  sontelunes  like  narrou,  and  sometimes  like  broad 
cttiptet,  aometimes  like  ttraight  liitet,  and  sometimes  like  a  nar- 
row thadcf  BO  thai  a  comparison  of  all  these  -dillerent  aspect! 
was  necessary  before  it  could  be  inferred  that  these  singular  phe- 
nomena were  in  reality  ringi.  Hence,  at  their  firet  discovery  by 
the  telescope,  they  were  considered  as  two  small  globes  attacheil 
to  the  pUneL — 8.  Anolhersourceof  error  arises  from  (Aeim^iret- 
$io>u  madt  on  ikt  tmnd  tntn^nicjp,  and  from  not  eomparing  the 
intimatioiu  givtn  by  one  tent  w>itk  (&o*e  of  anoAer.  ChildrM 
are  apt  to  imagine  thai  bookt  are  unpleasant  things,  and  tbat 
learning  and  religion  are  drudgeries,  when  they  have  been  driven 
to  such  tasks  by  the  force  of  the  scourge.  They  ima^ne  tha 
sky  touches  the  distant  hilla,  and  that  the  stars  are  not  risen  till 
the  sun  be  set.  From  this  source  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  th* 
air  has  do  weight,  because  we  do  not  feel  its  pressure;  that  the 
earth  is  at  rest,  because  we  do  not  feel  its  motion ;  thai  the  planets 
and  stars  are  only  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  that  a  vessel  at  anchor 
is  in  motion  when  we  pass  her  swifUy,  when  sailing  in  a  stedm- 
boat. — 4.  Oar  ditpoaition  to  aceouat  for  ftwrjr  thing  on  tme  or 
Udo  priiteifUi,  To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  dispositien 
of  some  late  philosophers  to  aocouni  for  almost  every  phenome- 
non on  the  principle  of  tUctricily.  Having  traced  its  agency  id 
producing  thunder  and  lightning,  they  went  so  far  as  to  altributa 
to  its  sola  operation  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
winds,  rain,  and  even  tbe  various  fluctuatiomof  the  animal  Apirita. 
To  form  a  world,  Epicurus  required  only  a  mass  of  hooked  atoms 
moving  in  a  oeitain  Boanoer ;  and  Des  Cartes,  fhnn  observing 
that  light  bodies  were  moved  round  in  a  whirlwind,  Ibrmed  Im 
idea  of  an  immense  vortex,  or  whirlpool  in  the  heavens,  to 
account  &r  tbe  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

S.  Tbt  pattiont  and  offeeHont  Uttd  to  mtmtrcmM  tovrtti  of 
error.  Iiove  induces  a  mother  to  think  her  own  child  the  ftirm 
and  the  best.  Intense  hope  and  desire  make  a  ftw  days  as  lot^ 
as  so  many  weeks.  The  fear  of  the  torture,  of  tbe  galleys,  ni' 
of  a  painiul  death,  has  induced  muttitudea  to  believe  the  gressecf 
absurdities  of  the  Romish  church.  Envy  misrepresents  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  our  neighbour,  and  makes  us  believe  tb8t< 
he  is  much  worse  than  he  really  is.  Above  all,  tetf-iniete^ 
induces  many'  In  swallow  almost  any  opioton,  and  to  vindicate 
every  pracdoe,  however  comiftt  and  absurd.  Heace  the  mosT 
glaring  alMues  in  cburch  and  Mat*  have  beeti  vipdieaud,  in  ifca 
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VHst  bamAiced  manner,  by  those  who  derive  th<^ir  emolumenta 
from  a  system  of  corra{Kion.  It  is  from  a  spirit  of  selfishness, 
4oo,  that  we  set  up  our  own  opinions  in  religion  and  philosophy 
as  the  tests  of  orthodoxy  and  truth ;  and  from  the  same  principle 
jias  arisen  the  antichristian  practice  of  j!ifr#fct/^tofi<— a  practice  as 
unreasonable  as  that  of  the  tyrant,  who,  having  a  bed  exactly 
fitted  to  his  own  siae,  stretched  men  of  low  stature  on  the  rack 
till  they  were  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  his  bed,  and  cut  a  por- 
tion of  the  legs  off  any  one  whom  he  found  too  long  for  it.  Who 
ever  had  recourse  to  violence  and  torture  to  prove  the  truths  of 

ftometry  .^-— 6.  Our  dispouHonto  rely  on  the  avihorUy  of  others* 
Ve  are  apt,  without  sufficient  inquiry,  to  rely  on  every  thing  we 
have  been  taught  by  our  parents  and  teachers.  An  author  of 
great  respectability  frequently  drags  thousands  into  mistakes  and 
erroneous  theories,  merely  by  the  splendour  and  authority  of  his 
name.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  philosophers  and 
divines  of  Europe  were  led  into  many  egregious  errcMTs  by  a  reli- 
ance on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  a  quotation  from  his  writings 
was  considered  as  a  proof  of  any  position,  and  useful  discoveries 
were  long  rejected  because  they  did  not  quadrate  with  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  Grecian  philosopher.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox 
were  pious  men  and  eminent  reformers',  and  their  peculiar  opiniona 
are  not  unfrequently  imbibed  by  their  followers,  merely  on  the 
authority  of  their  names.  Thb  is  an  error  into  which  those  aret 
apt  to  fall  who  never  apply  their  powers  to  rational  investigations, 
and  who  are  too  indolent  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  abovo  and  similar  sources  of  error  might  be  illustrated  to 
the  young  by  numerous  examples  and  circumstances ;  and  rulea 
^nd  cautions  given  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  guard 
against  their  jiemicious  infiuence  in  the  sciences,  in  religion,  in. 

Khtics,  and  m  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  A  brief  view  might 
ewise  be  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Sophisms^  and  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  detected ;  of  which  the  following  are  sped*. 
0ieiis  :-^l.  AceounHngfor  a  phenomenon  or  fact  by  aseigning 
afaUe  cause^  or  takixig  an  accidental  conjunction  of  things  for. 
a  fieeeaiary  conneetion.  We  fall  into  this  error,  when  from  an. 
aeddeni  we  infer  a  property^  when  from  an  example  we  infer  a 
rtilf ,  when  from  a  single  act  we  infer  a  habit.  Astrologers  commit 
this  error  when  they  deduce  the  cause  of  the  various  events  in  the 
lives  of  men  from  the  different  aspects  of  the  stars  and  planets. 
We  reason  on  this  sophism  when  we  construe  the  appearance  of  > 
a  comet  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  predicting  the  fate  of  princes, » 
the  revolution  of  nations,.or  the  infliction  of  pestilence  or  lamine; 
tr  when  it.mns  at  th^  new  oriiill  moon,  and  we  infer  that  the 
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noon  is  the  cause  of  it ;  or  when  a  persoo  is  in  miaeiy  or  di» 
tress,  and  we  conclude  d»t  he  must  needs  be  a  heinous  ainner. 
—2.  When  we  draw  a  concUirion  from  a  premue  which  it  otd$ 
true  by  acctdeiU,  We  fall  into  this  error  when  we  reesan  agaiBst 
any  thing  because  of  the  wrrmg  use  which  has  been  made  of  it ; 
as  when  we  reason  against  printing,  because  it  has  som^inws 
been  employed  for  raising  sedition  and  promoting  immorality  ; 
against  reading  the  Bible  because  it  has  sometimes  led  to  heresy ; 
against  Chrislianity,  because  it  has  been  the  accidental  occasion 
of  contentions  and  persecutions,  which  do  not  flow  from  the  Gos- 
pel, but  are  mere  aceidental  circunutaaees,  with  which  it  hai 
been  sometimes  attended.  Other  sophisms  are  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Mistaking  the  question  or  point  to  be  proved — the  Peti- 
tio  Principii,  or  begging  the  question — imperfect  enumeration— 
reasoning  in  a  circle — concluding  from  what  is  true  of  a  thing  in 
tta  divided  state,  as  if  it  were  true  in  its  compound  state — ambigu- 
ity of  words,  and  using  them  in  dilferent  senses — with  several 
others. 

Of  ail  the  species  of  false  reasonings,  there  is  none  more  com- 
mon than  that  of  introducing  into  an  argument  propositions  that 
are  either  false  or  doubtful,  or  taking  for  granted  facts  which  have 
never  been  sat  is  facto  ri  I  y  ascertained.  In  this  way  a  falso  conclu- 
sion may  be  legitifTiately  deduced,  aller  such  facts  or  propositions 
are  admitted.  Against  this  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning  the  young 
should  be  carefully  guarded,  both  in  their  own  reasonings,  and 
when  listening  to  those  of  others ;  and  habituated  to  scan  every 
proposition  or  assertion,  and  ascertain  its  truth  before  admiltiug  it 
into  any  chain  of  argument.  In  the  speeches  that  were  lately  de- 
livered in  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  this  species 
(rf*  reasoning  was  one  distinguishing  characteristic,  when  thosA 
orations  had  any  show  of  argument.  Fictions  were  brought  for'i 
ward  as  facts,  vague  and  uniounded  assertions  were  uttered  with 
all  the  pomp  of  conlidence  and  authority,  and  the  idea  of  revalv- 
Hon,  in  its  most  horrid  aspects,  was  subatituted  in  place  of  taltr* 
taryreforraatioa,  so  that  the  haranguer  would  have  requitied  to 
havo  been  stopped  at  almost  every  other  sentence,  till  he  had  eub< 
.  stantiated  the  tnith  of  his  premises.  Such,  however,  is  not  tmtVe- 
quently  the  way  in  which  our  representatives  in  parliament,  the 
membera  of  our  corporations,  and  vast  asscmbidges  of  our  citizeni^ 
Bt  public  meetings,  are  hurried  a1bng  by  a  bold  and  impudent  de.*. 
claimer,  and  mduced  to  ekeer  the  sophisler  who  is  leading  them 
on  to  the  admission  ofafUseKood,  and  to  the  approbation  of  mee-' 
■tires  aabnMive  of  human  improvement.  '-' 

It  is  AeiefeTe  of  vent  inip6it«rite  to  sodefy,  ^t  tba  yotimg  W 
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Mifly  tnooed  to  the  proper  use  of  their  rational  facultios — ^thal 
they  be  accustomed  to  erUertain  clear  and  wcll-dtfincd  ideas  oil 
every  subject— that  they  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  arguments — that  they  feel  the  importance  of  prose- 
cuting truth  and  duty  in  every  department  of  learning — and  that 
frequent  exercises  on  important  subjects  be  proscribed  for  stimu- 
lating their  reasoning  powers.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  on  the 
deficiency  and  weakness  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  this 
respect.  On  the  most  trifling  grounds  they  will  yield  their  asseni. 
to  hundreds  of  propositions,  most  of  which  they  do  not  understand. 
Th^  will  obstinately  adhere  to  their  preconceived  opinions  in  the 
iace  of  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  arguments.  They  will 
swallow,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the  most  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant notions;  while  all  the  reasonings  we  <^n  bring  forward  will 
not  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  truths  and  facts  which  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  So  wedded  are  they  to  the  opinions 
they  had  first  imbibed,  that  we  might  almost  as  soon  attempt  to 
teach  a  snail  or  a  tortoise  the  truths  of  geometry  as  convince  them 
that  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  distance  of  the  moon ;  while,  at  the  same  time 
they  will  talk,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  of  the  most  abstruse 
mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. This  representation  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  lower, 
but  even  to  many  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  and  such  a  state 
of  things  has  been  productive  of  many  injurious  effbcts,  in  relation 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  wars  and  commotions  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  and 
of  the  prevalence  of  those  systems  of  tyranny,  slavery,  atid  injus- 
tice, which  still  so  generally  prevail.  It  has  led  to  all  the  perse- 
cutions that  have  ever  disgraced  the  church  or  the  world.  It  has 
produced  hundreds  of  foolish  controversies  in  the  visible  church, 
eHher  with  respect  to  comparatively  trifling  opinions,  or  to  those 
subjects  which  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  faculties  of  man  ;  and 
has  dissevered  Christian  society  into  a  number  of  discordant  sec- 
taries. It  has  prevented  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  the  ignorance,  prejudices, 
iatemperande,  and  vice,  which  appear  among  all  ranks  of  society  ,* 
for  if  men  were  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  powers  aright,  and 
Bkpply  them  to  rational  purposes,  few  or  none  of  these  evils  would 
abound  in  the  world. 

Biit  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  in  all  ages,  and  even  in 
the  present  age,  legitimate  reasoning  has  been  for  the  most  part 
thrown  aside^  and  dkboHcal  arguments  substituted  in  its  stead> 
WHdn  liieit  Kav^  bcilili  ub&ble  to  confute  thehr  antagonists  by^  the 
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fi)roe  oT  BTsumenta,  they  bavo  had  recounc  to  "  dub  lav,"  aitd 
have  knocked  down  their  opponenta  and  all  ihdr  reasooiogs,  by 
the  application  or  guns  and  bayonets,  and  every  speciea  of pkyMieal 
force.  Louis  Xlv.  of  France,  like  most  of  his  conipeera,  was 
BO  convinced  of  the  eirength  of  this  mode  of  reaaoniog,  that  he 
engraved  upon  hb  great  guns  the  following  inscriptioD :  "  Ratio 
ultima  Regwm,"  that  is,  the  Logic  of  princes— or,  the  lost  ar- 
gumenl  of  Kings.  In  this  mode  of  arguing,  filly  thousand  dispuiera 
are  frequently  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  question,  and  that  party 
which  can  handle  their  swords  and  muskets  with  most  dexterity, 
cmd  blow  the  skulls  and  limbs  of  their  antagonists  to  atoms,  and' 
slash  their  bodies  to  pieces,  are  always  reckoned,  by  their  leaders, 
tke  ffioit  expert  logidant.  There  is  another  mode  of  reaaoning 
which  has  been  frequently  used  with  disputants,  and  that  is,  argU' 
ing  by  lortvre,  in  which  the  argument  is  sometimes  screwed  up 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  make  the  refractory  disputant  confess  bis 
belief  in  any  proposition,  however  wild  and  extravagant.  A  modu 
of  arguing  nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  application  of  whips,  sabres, 
gibbets,  dungeons,  musket-balls,  fire  and  lagots.  In  this  way 
the  Romish  Church  reaswed  with  the  Hussites  and  the  Walden- 
ses;  and  with  tfie  same  weapons  confuted  every  Protestant  who 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  infallibility  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  this  way  Queen  Mary  and  her  bishops 
argued  with  277  clergymen,  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  women, 
when,  for  adhering  to  Protestant  doctrines,  they  were  delivered 
over  to  be  devoured  by  the  tires  of  Smithfield.  It  was  in  the 
same  way  that' Claverhouse  and  his  "bloody  bands"  reasoned 
with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  when  he  bunted  them  across  moor*, 
and  mosses,  and  massacred  them  in  cold  blood ;  and  that  the  Star: 
Chamber  reasoned  with  the  Non .conformists  of  England,  when 
alt  their  arguments  were  confuted  by  fines,  racks,  and  imprison- 
ment. It  is  in  this  way  that  Nicholas  of  Russia  bos  argued  with 
the  brave  Poles,  when  vindicating  their  liberties — when  he  sent 
them  chained,  like  wild  beasts,  to  wander  along  frightful  deserts,^ 
end  lo  perish  in  the  forests  of  Siberia;  and  in  the  same  way  do 
all  mobs  reason,  when  they  furiously  demolish  (be  houses,  tha 
manufactories,  or  the  churches  of  their  opponents.  On  the  same, 
principles  do  those  men  reason,  who  deprive  their  fellow. citizens 
of  the  right  of  being  eligible  to  certain  civil  offices,  and  attempt 
to  d^rade  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  because  they  nony 
assume  the  right  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences. — But,  of  all  the  argunwnts  which; 
have  been  tried,  to  produce  conviction,  there  is  nooe  more  powor- 1 
ful  ihaa  the  in&wice  of  gotd.    This  u  an  argumeut  ciC  w  mock 
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force  and  efBcaoy,  that  Dooe  but  s  few  stubbora  minds  have  been 
capable  of  resisting  it.  It  is  possessed  ot  the  most  wonderftil 
properties — in  a  moment  it  enlightens  the  understanding,  wins 
the  afTections,  removes  every  doubt,  silences  every  objection,  cleDrs 
Dp  every  difficulty,  banishes  every  scruple,  and  generally  causes 
the  most  sturdy  logician  to  give  up  his  point,  and  bend  to  its 
power.  In  short,  it  is  an  intermediate  idea,  or  major  proposition, 
which  will  lead  to  almost  any  conclusion.  By  this  argument  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  undcratsnding  of  the  prudent,  have 
been  more  quickly  and  eflecCually  refuted  than  by  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  or  by  all  the  reasonings  of  philosophy ;  and  its  power- 
ful efiecls  are  to  be  seea  in  our  own  hind,  and  in  every  nation 
under  heaven. 

Such  have  been  the  modes  of  reasoning  which  have  most 
generally  prevailed  in  the  world.  0 !  foolish  and  infatuated  rea- 
sonersi  Is  it  nofhigh  time  to  undermine  your  logical  principles 
fend  systems,  to  build  on  a  new  foundation,  and  to  train  the  rising 
generation  in  such  a  manner,  that  Uiey  may  employ  their  mental 
powers  ia  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  word 
of  God? 

Bmfnm  Xm.— iVofuroI  T%Klogy. 
Natural  Theology  is  that  bmnch  of  knowledge  which  proves 
and  illustrates  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  from  the  works  of  na- 
ture— a  study  which  is  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  from  which  they  jnay  derive  impressive  views  of  the  exist- 
ence, the  perfectioos,  and  the  incessant  agency  of  that  Great 
Being  who  made  and  who  governs  the  universe.  "  For,  the  in- 
visible  things  of  God,  even  His  eternal  Power  end  Divinity,  are, 
when  duly  attended  to,  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made," 
and  have  been  so  in  all  ages,  "  from  lbs  creation  of  the  world ;" 
so  that,  "even  the  heathen  nations  are  without  excuse,"  if  they 
neglect  to  trace  in  those  works  the  being  and  attributes  of  their 
Creator,  and  refuse  that  tribute  of  reverence  and  obedience  which 
is  due  to  His  perfections.  This  is  a  study  in  which  the  young 
ahould  be  early  initiated.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible ;  for  the  inspired  writers  take  for  granted  that  we 
know  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of 
some  of  the  attributes  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  direct  us  to. 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  bis  hands,  as  proofs  t^id  iilus- 
frations  of  the  truths  they  unfold.  "  LiJl  up  thbe  eyes  on  high, 
fend  behold  Him  who  hath  created  these  orbs:  stand  still,  and- 
consider  the  wondrous  works  of  God.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
of  great  power  J  His  understanding  is  infinite.    Ilia  works  arc 
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■nanirold,  and  in  wisdom  He  hath  made  them  all.**  In  exhitntiog 
the  works  of  God  lo  the  young,  in  perrorming  experiments  to 
itiuatrate  their  properties,  and  in  descnbing  the  laws  and  mechan- 
um  of  the  material  world,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
directing  them  lo  the  displays  of  power,  benevolence,  wisdom, 
and  intelligence,  which  these  works  exhibit.  It  should  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  it  is  the  highest  and  noblest  end 
of  science,  to  mark  the  evidences  of  wise  and  beoevolent  design, 
and  to  trace  the  incessant  agency  of  our  Creator  in  all  our  sur- 
Toys  and  investigations  of  the  works  of  creation — without  an  at- 
teation  to  which,  the  mere  knowledge  of  natural  facts  is  an  acquU 
ntion  of  a  comparatively  trivial  nature. 

An  intelligent  teacher  can  seldom  be  st  a  loss  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  to  this  subject ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  the 
scenery  of  nature  in  which  a  discerning  eye  will  not  perceive  the 
meet  evident  traces  of  benevolent  design  and  infinite  intelligence, 
not  only  in  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  animated  beinffs,  but  in 
the  structure  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  and  the  general  arrttnge- 
meni  of  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  for  the  habitation  of  man  and 
other  terrestrial  animals — the  adaptation  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  of  the  rivers  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
abode  of  countless  multitudes  ofoi^nized  beings — the  colouring 
thrown  over  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  over  the  landscape  of  the 
earth — the  process  of  evaporation,  and  the  innumerable  beneCita 
it  confers — the  egency  of  the  atmosphere,  the  wonderful  proper- 
ties of  its  component  parts,  and  its  extensive  influence  in  the  ani- 
mat  and  v^etable  kingdoms — the  solar  light,  and  the  infinity  of 
beautiful  e^cts  it  produces — the  thousands  of  diversified  objects 
which  delight  the  eye  in  the  notural  embellishments  of  creation — 
the  harmony  and  order,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity,  of  the  celes- 
tial motions — the  arrangements  of  the  planetary  system,  and  the 
provision  made  for  securing  its  perpetuity — the  relation  of  man  to 
the  agencies  of  external  nature,  as  the  action  of  water,  air,  light, 
heat,  electricity,  &c. — the  proportion  between  the  body  of  inan, 
and  the  objects  and  living  beings  around  him — the  mutual  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  animals  and  vegetables,  and  their 
cooperation  in  promoting  the  same  design — the  adaptation  of 
almost  every  vegetable  to  the  support  of  some  species  of  animala 
— the  power  of  v^etables  lo  reproduce  and  continue  their  species, 
and  the  varitty  of  admirable  means  by  which  it  is  effected — {tie 
various  methods  employed  to  disperse  the  seeds  of  plants  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  adorn  it  with  vegetable  beautieti — the 
adajftotionef  plants  to  the  difletent  climates, and  to  tbenooessitin  of 
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their  respective  itthalxtsnts — (ho  admirable atnictare  of  thcirsoedB, 
rools,  leavos,  and  sap-vessels,  pantcularly  as  discMvered  by  the 
microscope  in  transverse  sections  of  plants,  Sm — their  imporlant 
uses  JD  the  system  of  nalure,  and  the  nutnorous  beauties  and  va- 
rieties which  they  spread  over  the  Tace  or  our  lerreMria)  crea- 
tion ;  particularly,  the  curious  and  admirable  mecbanism  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  animated  beings,  from  the  roicroscop)c  ani- 
mnlcula,  ten  hundred  thousand  times  leaa  than  a  visible  point,  to 
the  elephant  and  the  whale— the  organs  of  mastication,  degliut- 
lion,  digestion,  and  aecietion,  all  di&ientlf  contrived,  aoconlinff 
to  ilia  structure  of  the  animal  and  the  aliments  on  which  it  fcetb 
— the  eyes  of  insects,  and  the  thousands  of  transparent  globules 
of  which  they  consist — the  metamorphoses  of  caterpillars  ami 
other  insects,  and  the  peculiar  organization  adapted  to  each  state 
of  their  existence — the  numerous  beauties  and  minute  adaptations 
in  Ibe  wings,  feet,  proboaces,  and  feathers,  of  gnats  and  other  in- 
sects— the  resf>iratory  apparatus  of  fishes,  end  the  nice  adaptaiicm 
of  their  bodies  to  the  watery  fluid  in  which  they  pass  their  exist- 
ence— the  construction  of  birds,  their  pointed  IhIIs  to  penetrate 
the  air,  their  flexible  tails  serving  as  rudders,  the  l^htness, 
strength,  and  tenacity  of  their  feathers,  and  the  whole  structunt 
of  their  bodies  adapted  to  the  air  in  which  they  fly,  and  the  food 
by  which  th^  are  sustained — above  all,  the  wonders  of  the  hU' 
man  frame,  the  numerous  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  hHO- 
dredg  of  bonee  and  muscles,  the  thousands  of  veins,  arteries, 
glands,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  Ibe  millions  of  scales  and  pores 
in  the  skin,  the  bean  with  its  ventricles  and  auricles,  the  bram 
with  its  infinity  of  fibres,  the  lungs  with  their  miHions  of  vesicles, 
the  organs  of  s^tse,  with  their  multifarious  adaptations  and  con-- 
neclions,  and  the  harmonious  movements,  adjustments,  and  adap- 
tations of  all  these  parts  to  the  system  of  external  nature  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man, — the°e,  and  thousands 
of  similar  objects,  adaptations,  and  contrivances,  will  afford  am- 
ple scope  for  expatiating  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Intelligence, 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  on  the  Benevolent  contrivances 
which  appear  throughout  every  part  of  the  universal  system ;  and 
were  specimens  of  some  of  the  objects  now  alluded  to  exhibited 
to  the  young,  it  could  not  fail  of  arresting  their  altenttcni,  and  in- 
spiring them  with  admiration  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

We  have  comparatively  few  books  on  this  subject.  Dcrham'« 
"  Pbysico-Theology,"  Ray's  "  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation," 
Nieuwentyt's  "  Religious  Philosopher,"  Paley's  «  Natural  Theo- 
logy," I^MScr'a  "  Insccto-Thoology,"  and  several  other  works, 
contain  a  number  of  voKmble  fragments  illustrative  of  the  being 
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nnd  perfoclkmB  of  God  from  the  works  of  Nature-  But  we  hare 
DO  complete  or  comprehensive  system  of  Natural  Theology ;  and 
the  works  now  alluded  to,  however  valuable  and  worthy  of  being 
perused,  Kre  not  adapted  to  the  .capacities  of  the  young.  We 
require  a  comiirehenBive  compend  on  this  subject,  for  the  use  of 
■chools,  in  which  the  descriptions  and  reflections  should  be  aa 
much  as  possible  divested  of  the  technicalities  of  science,  and 
which  should  be  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  The  best 
IretUise  of  this  kind  I  have  yet  aeen,  is  "  The  Youth's  Book  <^ 
Natural  Theology,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  lately  publish- 
ed  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  work  is  clear  and  ej;plicil  in 
its  descriptions,  and,  for  the  most  part,  level  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  juvenile  mind.  But  its  illustrations  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  human  body  and  the  parts  and  functions  of  animals. 
It  is  thrown  into  tbe  form  of  Dialogues,  which  has  a  t^idency  to 
Tender  it  interesting  for  tbe  private  perasal  of  the  young;  but  a 
work  on  this  plan  Is  not  so  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
-a  text-book  for  public  seminaries.*  By  means  of  instructions  on 
this  subject,  the  yoang  would  be  pi^wred  for  the  study  of 
Chrittian  TheeiUngy,  and  would  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  those  descriptions,  given  by  the  inspired 
writers,  of  the  agency  of  God  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Having  enlarged  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  originally  intended 
on  the  preceding  departmmits  of  knowledge,  1  shall  do  liUle  more 
than  barely  mention  several  other  branches  which  should  occa- 
sionally form  the  subject  of  instruction  in  all  our  schools.  Tbesa 
»re  such  as  the  following : — Natural  Hiitorg,  including  not  only 
.a  description  of  animals,  but  likewise  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
■  connected  with  the  earth,  tbe  wate«,  and  the  atmosphere ;  such 
«a  earthquakes,  voleanoea,  ioe-islands,  caverns,  cataiaots,  natural 
bridges,  glaciers,  boiling  springs,  the  phenomena  of  thunder, 
lightning,  aurora-boreatie,  parhelia,  luminous  arches,  ftery  me- 
teors, whirlwinds,  water-spouts,  dec.  The  objects  connected  with 
natural  history  should  be  among  the  first  that  are  presented  to 
tbe  view  of  tlie  yoong,  and  they  should  be  introduced  as  subjects 
of  altentioa  throughout  every  period  of  their  subsequent  education, 
as  they  fortn  tbe  groundwork  of  our  physkal  knowledge  and  in- 
vestigations. —  .mta»y  is  Bitother  pleasing  subject  on  which 
sketches  might  be  oocasicHially  given,  and  which  might  be  itius* 

*  The  ruder  u  leiptctfiilly  tebired,  for  sdum  illuitntiiHii  of  Uib  ndjN^' 
to  "  Th>  Chiiatisn  Phllou^r,"  putieoUrl;  to  Chaptan  i.  ii,  and  i<r,  Uit 
to  the  lallior'i  volume  "  On  the  Improvennnt  of  Socie^,"  &c  Sscliun  vi, 
"  On  th«  Jnftuuicv  of  Knowlixtgc  in  promottng  Enlarged  Conceptioni  of  tbM 
AtlribDtM  of  the  Dei^." 
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Uftted  by  the  shrubs  and  flowera  connected  with  the  garden  b^ 
iooging  to  the  sen^.ofii9^.  formerly  described*  Microscopic  views 
.of  the  seeds  and  farri^  o(  flowers,  tBe  vessels  and  ramifications 
of  the  small  leaves  of  minute  plants  and  flowers,  the  prickles  on 
the  leaves  of  nettles  and  other  shrubs,  transverse  sections  of 
^plants,  displaying  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  sap-vessels, 
,and  similar  objects,  should  be  e^ihibited,  and  the  attention  directed 
.tp  the  fine  polishmgs,  the  numerous  minute  vessels  compressed 
into  the  smallest  space,  and  the  other  exquisite  pieces  of  Divine 
Ivorkmanship  connected  with  the  process  of  vegetation. — Mine' 
^'^alogy  is  another  department  of  nature,  on  whwh  a  few  instrue* 
Itions  might  be  given,  wherever  theie  are  specimens  to  illustrate 
ihe  descriptions.  But  descriptions  of  metals  or  minerals,  without 
•presenting  to  view  the  metallic  substances  described,  will  be  of 
jittlo  avail.  —  Sketches  of  Political  Economy^  illustrating  the 
principles  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  other  topics  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  might  be  given  to  the  advanced  pupils, 
0s  soon  as  they  are  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  disquisi- 
tions. In  such  sketches,  noble  and  liberal^views  should  be  incul- 
cated ;  the  selfishness  and  antipathies  of  nations,  and  the  incon- 
trenienoes  and  absurdities  of  those  restrictions  which  one  nation 
unposes  iipoa  another,  should  bo  strongly  reprobated  ,*  and  a  spirit 
k>f  good-will  and  generosity  enforced  towards  other  nations  and 
conununities,  considered  as  members  of  the  same  great  family  to 
Which  we  all  belong.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  they  should 
])e  taught  something  of  the  civil  and  criminal  la^s  of  their  coun- 
try, of  the  duties  of  magistrates,  and  of  their  own  duties  ^s  sub- 
•jects ;  of  the  Ibrm  of  government  under  which  they  live,  and  of 
their  social  rights  and  privileges.  Of  no  less  importance  io  all 
classes,  particularly  to  the  lower,  are  instructions  on  DomesHi 
lEconomy — including  directions  and  rules  respectine:  ottl^rllnes^ 
and  cleanliness  in  dwellihgs^ho  best  modes  of  cooking  •victual^ 
*— the  proper  nursing  and  management  of  children-^tbe  neliiriilg 
and  treatment  of  domestic  animals — ^the  economy  6f  bee»— th(d 
cultivation  of  gardens,  and  the  best  mode  of  rearing  culinai^ 
vsgetabkJS-T-che  decoration  of  their  houses,  areas,  and  flower^ 
plots,  mild  whatever  else  has  a  tendency  to  promote  health  and 
commit,  especially  among  the  working  classics  of  society.  In 
short,  instroctions  in  Vocal  Music  should  be  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  the  other  scholastic  exercis^,  ond  cKureh  tun^  Md 
airs,  adapted  to  some  beautiful  or  sublime  pieces  of  poetry,  might 
be  song,  at  convenient  seasons,  in  unison,  by  all  the  pupils.  The 
words  adapted  to  the  different  airs  should  be  calculated  to  convey 
instruction,  and  to  raise  tlio  soul  to  some  interestrng  or  siublime 

2i 
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objects.  All  such  vulgar  and  debsBing  ideas  as  are  generally  inter- 
woven in  Dur  popular  aongs,  and  which  are  little  else  than  a  com- 
pouod  of  sensuality  and  senishness,  should  be  carefully  discarded. 
.A  good  organ  or  other  musical  instrument  might  be  used  for 
leading  the  vocal  straios.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instnimeatal, 
has  4ong  been  too  frequently  proatiluled  to  the  most  worthless 
purposes ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  it  should  be  consecrated  to 
moral  objects,  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  perfections  and  the 
works  oC  the  Most  High. 

.  In  addition  to  the  mental  exercises  now  alluded  to,  pupils  of 
every  description  should  be  daily  employed  in  bodili/  exerdses. 
Car  invigorating  their  health  and  corporeal  powers.  Every  school 
should  nave  a  play-ground  for  this  purpose,  as  extensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  furnished  with  gymnastic  apparatus  for  exerdsing  the 
muscular  adivities  of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  Swings,  polev, 
hoops,  see-saws,  pulleys,  balls,  and  similar  articles,  should  be 
furnished  for  enabling  them  to  engage  with  sfHril  and  vigour  iQ 
their  amusements.  In  walking,  running,  skipping,  leaping  in 
height,  length,  or  depth,  swinging,  lifting,  carrying,  jumping 
with  a  hoop  or  a  pole,  they  will  not  only  find  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment— when  these  exercises  are  properly  regulated  to  prevent 
danger  and  contention, — but  will  also  strengthen  and  develop 
Iheir  corporeal  energies,  and  invigorate  their  mental  powers.  AIL 
imitations,  however,  of  war  and  military  mancnuvres  should  be 
generally  prohibited  ;  as  it  is  now  more  than  lime  that  a  martial 
spirit  should  be  counteracted,  and  checked  in  the  very  bud, — and 
those  who  encourage  it  in  the  young  need  not  wonder  if  they 
■hall,  ere  long,  behold  many  of  them  rising  up  to  be  curses  in- 
stead of  benefactors  to  msnhind. — They  might,  likewise,  be  oc- 
casionally employed  in  making  excursions,  in  company  with  their 
teacher,  diher  along  the  sea-shore,  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  scenes  of  nature 
or  art,  and  searching  for  minerals,  plants,  flowers,  or  insects,  to 
augment  the  school  museum,  and  to  serve  as  subjects  for  instruc- 
tion. If  every  school  had  &  piece  of  ground  attached  to  it  for  a 
garden,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  other  culinary  vegetables,  children  of  bodi  sexes,  at  certain 
hours,  might  be  set  to  dig,  to  hoe,  to  prune,  to  plant,  to  sow,- to 
arrange  the  beds  of  flowers,  and  to  keep  every  portion  of  the  plot 
in  neatness  and  order.    Such  exercises  would  not  only  be  bealit^ 

ful  and  exhilarating,  but  might  be  of  great  utility  to  them  in  aAer 
life,  when  they  come  to  have  the  sole  management  of  their  do< 
tnestic  affairs.  They  might  also  be  encouraged  to  employ  some 
vf  their  leisure  hours  in  the  oonstniction  of  such  lucianieal  con- 
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trivances  and  devices  as  are  nloBt  congenial  to  their  taste.  If, 
instead  of  six  or  seven  hours'  ronfinement  in  school,  only  five 
houra  at  moat  were  devoted  to  books,  and  the  remaining  hours  to 
such  exercises  as  above  mentionRd,  their  progress  in  praclical 
knowledge,  so  far  from  being  impeded,  might  be  promoted  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Such  exercises  might  be  turned,  not  only 
to  their  physical  and  intellectual  advantage,  but  to  their  moral 
improvement.  When  young  people  are  engaged  in  their  diver- 
sions, or  in  excursions  along  with  their  teacher,  their  peculiar 
tastea,  tempers,  and  condupt  towards  each  other  are  openly  de- 
veloped; they  act  without  restraint,  they  appear  in  their  true 
colours,  and  a  teacher  has  the  best  opportunity  of  marking  the 
dispositions  they  display.  He  can  therefore  apply,  at  the  moment, 
thc»e  encouragements  and  admonitions,  and  those  Christian  rules 
and  maxims,  by  which  their  characters  and  conduct  may  be 
moulded  into  the  image  of  Him  "  who  halh  set  us  an  example, 
that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps."  The  incidents  and  the  at> 
moapherical  phenomena  which  may  occur  on  such  occasions,  will 
also  supply  materials  for  rational  observations  and  reflections, 
nnd  for  directing  the  train  of  their  afibctions,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  moral  powers ;  and  no  opportunity  of  this  kind,  for  pro- 
ducing useful  impressions  upon  the  young,  should  be  lost  by  a 
pious  and  intelligent  instructor. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  exhibit  an 
outline  of  some  of  those  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  every 
individual  of  the  human  race — thefmah  sex  as  well  as  the  male 
—should  receive  a  certain  portion  of  instruction.  Hitherto  the 
female  sex  have  been  sadly  neglected ;  their  education,  where 
ttwy  have  not  been  altogether  overlooked,  has  been  more  showy 
than  substantial ;  and  they  have  been  generally  treated  ns  if  they 
were  not  possessed  of  the  mental  powers  requisite  ibr  acquiring 
all  the  useful  branches  of  science.  Without  entering  into  the 
^uestiot),  Whether  the  female  character  possesses  the  same  degree 
oTintellactual  energy  as  that  of  the  other  sex  1  it  may  be  affinned, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that,  when  their  education  is  properly 
directed,  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  can  improve  or  adorn  the  human  mind.  We  have 
numerous  examples  to  corroborate  this  position.  It  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  names  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Aitken,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Mrs.-  Wakefield,  Mrs-  Hemans,  Mrs.  More,  Mrs.  Marcet, 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Landon,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Willnrd,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  &c-  which  are  only  specimens  of  many  others,  most  of 
whom  are  still  alive  and  actively  employed,  both  in  Britain  and 
America,  in  instructing  their  owd  sex  and  society  at  large,  and 


in  promoting  the  int&esla  of  general  knowledges  Tlie  fcni^ 
acx  possess  tuentially  the  same  intellectual  faculliea  as  the  male, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  degrees  of  vigour  id  which  tba 
primitive  powers  eiisl.  Bui  even  in  respect  to  iha  degree  of 
acuteness  aod  energy  or.the  female  intellect,  we  have  examples 
of  iadividuals  who,  without  the  advantage  of  an  academical  edu-^ 
qation,  have  explored  the  system  of  the  universe,  composed  com- 
raeataries  on  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  proeeculed  (he  moe( 
al)alruse  mathematical  investigations;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
ID  asserting,  that  academical  honours  should  be  conterjed  on  sucl^ 
accomplished  females,  no  less  thdn  on  the  other  sex  who  hav^ 
enjoyed  more  opportunities  of  improvement.*  Females  havq 
mpre  in  their  power  than  the  other  sex  in  forming  the  tastes  awl 
dispositions  of  the  young,  and  in  giving  them  those  impression* 
in  early  life  which  may  be  either  beoeiicial  or  injurious  to  society^ 
They  are  the  n^ore  immediate  guardians  and  instructors  of  iha 
riiiing  generation  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  uxi 
upon  the  discretion  and  intelligence  they  display  in  superinteodr 
iag  the  evolution  of  the  youthful  mind,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  the  intelligenoc  and  the  morvl  order  of  the  social  state  lot 
which  they  belong.  Their  influence  is  powerful,  not  only  on  the 
tastes  and  manners  of  society,  but  on  the  moral  prineipUa  and 
character*  of  mankind.  Besides,  they  are  beings  destined  for 
immortality,  and  eijually  interested  as  the  other  sex  in  all  Uiat  is* 
awful  or  glorious  in  the  revelations  of  Heaven ;  and  therefore) 
otfghljo  have' their  minds  enlightened  in  every  branch  of  know-; 
tedge  which  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  (heir  present  con~ 
d)ict  and  their  future  destiny.  Till  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  among  all  ranks,  society  canitot 
be  expected  to  make  an  accelerated  progress  in  the  ctwrae  of' 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

In  specifying  the  preceding  branches  of  knowledge  as  subjects^ 
in  which  all  classes  of  the  young  should  be  instructed,  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate,  that,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  education,  sucb 
subjects  are  to  be  studied  in  r^ular  courses,  as  in  academies  And 
universities,  though  at  a  future  period  this  plan  may  bt  adopted.^ 

*Mr>.  Somenrillg  hu  Inttlj  been  elected  member  of  the  Literarf  Rud' 
FUIoet^ihkal  8ociel7  of  GiiiieTB,  the  fint  time  *n  honour  of  the  kind  wu' 
am  confenvd  k  female.  Ad  American  paper  rtatea,  whether  truly  or  noti 
I  (aniiat  dMetibiin,  llut  "Tlie  Legiilature  of  Indiami  hare  diartered  w 
cidlnge,  to  be  oiiled  The  Ohiiatian  Oollega,  in  which  degraea  aie  to  I)fe  Don  ' 
Sirred  oa  both  mmlea  and  femalei.  There  are  to  be  de^eei  of  Oactrtn  ^[ 
Natural  Seianee,  orBngliih  Literature,  or  Bellea  Lettrea,  of  Fine  Arta,aad^ 
«t'Artaaiid  Sdencea."-  Hommn  lodicroiu  thia  may  appear  to  aoma,  I  caif 
aMMQ  lQ|roprie^  in  Mlowmg-oot  anch  aa  idea. . 
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While  they  are  iMnnng  English  icsdiDg,  composition,  writing, 
arilhmetic,  and  other  brandies,  illustrations  tnny  be  given  of  tSa 
more  iDlerestiDg  and  poputitr  parts  of  the  physical  •cieoces,-— 
which  wil{  tend  to  (five  them  a  relitk  for  such  subjects,  and  to 
prepare  Ihem  for  entering  on  the  more  particular  study  of  such 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  a  period  when  their  kcultiee  are  more 
matured.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  objected,  that,  in  this  way,  young 
persona  would  only  receive  a  smattering  of  learning,  which  would 

tiuff  them  up  with  vanity,  and  do  them  more  barm  than  good, 
r  every  portion  of  knowledge  communicated  to  them,  however 
detached  and  insulated,  be  clearly  explained  and  illustrated,  and 
thoroughly  understood,  it  must  necessarily  be  ttteful,  either  in 
expanfting  their  views,  or  in  its  practical  applicaliooa.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  by  certain  pneumatical  and  hydrostatical  experiments, 
tbey  are  made  to  perceive  clear  proofs  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sore,  and  its  oporatioD  in  the  case  of  *jipAon»— if  they  are  made 
to  see,  by  similar  experiments,  that,  on  this  principle,  water  may 
be  conveyed  either  over  a  rising  ground,  or  along  a  valley  to  an 
•Ppoaite  hill, — this  single  fact,  clearly  understood,  might  be  of 
considerable  use  to  them  on  many  occasions,  even  although  they 
were  unacquaimed  with  all  the  other  principles  and  facts  coii> 
nected  with  pneumntical  scienoe.  The  gnat  object  to  be  nttinded 
to  is,  to  convey,  on  every  subject,  a  clear  and  well-defined  idea 
to  the  young,  and  to  guide  them  to  the  praetical  application  of 
kDowledge. 

'  There  is  a  tine  of  Mr.  Pope  which  has  been  hackneyed  about 
tor  a  oeotary  post,  which  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  which 
is  generally  misapplied,  when  an  allusion  is  made  to  this  sub- 
j«5t— 

"A  litUe  karniDg  ii  ■  dtngenma  thing." 

How  such  a  seutiment  came  to  be  almost  universally  quoted  and 
admired,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  It  is  a  proposition  which  can. 
not  be  supported  by  any  mod^of  reasoning  with  which  I  am  ac< 

Juaiuted,  and  is  itself  *'  a  dangerous  thing,"  if  by  learning  is  un< 
erstood  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  useful  knowledge. 
Every  one  must  acquire  "a  little"  portion  of  knowledge,  or 
learning,  before  he  can  acquire  a  larger  share.  A  child  must 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  letters  and  elementary  sounds,  be< 
fore  be  can  read  any  language  with  fluency — and  must  form 
aome  idea  of  the  objects  immediately  around  him,  before  he  car. 
acquire  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subjects  and  scenes  con- 
nected with  geography.  If  the  propomtion  be  true,  that  "  a  little 
leaminj  ia  dangerous,"  then  it:irinuhl  "finhnr,  that  a  very  great 
24  • 
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portion  of  leuning,  or  knowledge,  must  be  atuok  tnore  inagBt* 
oua.  If  it  be  dangerotis  for  a  boy  to  lioow  that  the  earth  » 
3&,00D  milea  ia  circuinferwice»  imd  Jo  be  able  to  prove  that  it  ia 
rouDd  like  a  globe,  then  NbwtoD  and  &coq  must  have  been  ex-r 
Iremely  dangerous  individuala,  whose  knowledge  extended  to  tu» 
■Imost  unlimiled  range.  If  a  little  learning  ia  dangerous,  then  ab- 
•olule  ignorance  and  destitution  of  all  ideas  must  be  the  soTest  and 
the  happiest  state  of  human  beings.  But  how  can  even  "a  little" 
knowledge  be  dangerous!  Suppbse  a  young  person  to  have  rca4 
only  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  it  records — would  he  be  less  happy  in  himaeir,  or  mora 
daiuerODs  to  society,  on  this  account,  because  he  had  little  bch 
quamtuice  with  the  other  portions  of  Scripture  T  or,  would  he  hava 
been  better  to  have  read  nothing  at  all  1  Or,  suppose  he  had  been 
instructed  in  the  lact,  that  foul  air  of  a  deadly  nature,  is  fre-i 
queiUly  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  old  wells,  and  that  it  is  re- 
quisite to  send  down  a  lighted  candle  to  determine  this  point  Iw 
fore  a  person  attempts  to  descend  into  such  places, — would  tbs 
knowledge  of  such  circumstances  be  dangerous  to  him,  hecauatt 
be  is  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  all  the  other  gases,  oe 
with  the  whole  system  of  chemistry?  Would  an  aoquaintam* 
frith  b  portion  of  ge(^aphy,  suppose  the  States  of  Europe,  ba 
dangerous  to  any  one,  because  he  had  not  minutely  studied  all  ths 
olher  qnarten  of  the  globe  1  or  would  a  knowledge  of  hydrtw 
statics  be  useless,  because  be  was  unacquainted  with  several  othM 
branches  of  natdral  philoaophyT  Such  conclusitMs  are  obviously 
■hsnrd,  and  therefore  the  proposition  under  eonsideiati<Ni  is  abao<l 
lutely  untenable.  The  persona  who  most  frequently  rettsrala 
this  sentiment  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  universal  educa* 
tion  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  the  general  difTusioa  of  know, 
ledge.  1  know  no  class  of  men  to  which  such  a  sentiment  will 
apply,  except,  perhaps,  to  a  few  pedaati  who  have  got  a  smattar^ 
ing  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  a  grammar  school  or  a  college,  with^ 
put  any  other  substantial  acquiremeot,  and  who  pique  themselves 
on  this  account,  as  if  they  were  elevated  in  point  of  knowledge^ 
lar  above  the  vulgar  throng- 
But  although  I  have  admitted,  thol,  during  the  first  stage  of: 
DStruction,  only  a  few  fragments  of  knowledge  would  be  commu.( 
qicated,  yet  before  the  course  is  finished,  a  very  considerable  por>t 
tion  of  all  that  is  really  usefitl  in  the  sciences  might  be  imperlec^ 
to  the  young.  Suppcee  that,  on  an  average,  every  child  is  abla 
to  read  with  tolerable  fluency  b;  the  time  be  b  arrived  at  the  ag^ 
(jf  sev|ua  or  eight,  and  that  the  course  of  instructioa  for  eveijr, 
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member  of  the  community  ebalt  be  prolonsed  till  he  arrive  at  the 
period  of  fourteen  years — in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  ■ 
summary  view  of  uil  the  more  JutesestiDg  principlss  and  facts  coo- 
nected  with  the  sciences  above  specified,  might  be  communicalcdi 
«na  tupfidBilig  that  half  a  year  were  exclusively  devoted  to  atb. 
But  (ben  would  be  no  neeessity  Ebr  reatilcting  the  pupil  to  one 
bnn^  of  koowied^  at  a.  tima.  While,  at  one  hour,  be  was  r»> 
•civiBg  iutructions  and  witoesstDg  experiments  in  natural  pbikf 
Mphf  or  ebHBialry,  during  other  hours  of  the  day  be  might  ba 
^HMBctfiM  arithnetic,  algdira,  ^metry,  or  composition.  Tiiutj 
iamg  litoe  mon  than  the  lime  usually  spent  in  acquiring  a 
luMwIadge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  very  considemble  portion  of 
■Mfiil  knowledge  migbt  be  acquired,  which  would  expand  the 
ntnga  of  the  juvenile  mind,  inoiease  its  sources  of  enjoyment,  and 
lay  a  broad  foundation  fixr  iuturc  usefulness  and  improvements 
And  I  tnst  there  are  few,  in  modem  times,  who  will  hesitate  td 
■dmit,  that  Ihekuowledge  thus  acquired  would  be  infinitely  pre-, 
ferable,  in  point  of  utSity,  to  all  the  scraps  of  classical  literatbra 
■Bually  picked  up,  during  the  same  period,  at  our  gramma* 
•clwois. — But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  such  an  eilest  of' 
lawwledge  be  commuDicaled  to  the  loatr  orderM  of  mankind  1  I 
■Mwer,  in  a  few  words,  Because  they  are  rational  beings,  nir' 
aished  fay  thnir  Creator  with  faculties  capable  of  acquiring  it ;  Iw 
■ause  it  will  increase  their  enjoyments  and  render  tbem  mora 
wefiil  in  society ;  because  it  will  lend  ts  prevent  vices  and  oritnes 
■efl  to  raise  their  souls  above  Che  degrading  ptsasures  of  iatetni 
peranoe  and  sensiMlitT ;  beeause  it  will  render  them  more  expert 
lA  their  mechanical  profesNons;  becatKe  it  will  fit  them  for  be- 
soming improvers  of  the  arts  and  scjeaoas,  and  for  taking  a  part 
h  at)  those  movements  by  which  society  may  be  improved  and 
As  world  regeiterated ;  and  because  tbey  are  beings  destined  to 
Unnortality,  and  therc^re  ought  to  ba  instructed  in  every  depart) 
iKiit  of  knowledge  wbioh  has  a  bearing  on  the  future  world  ta 
wiuiA  tbey  are  advancing,  awl  whieh  is  calculated  to  piepara 
Aent  fbr  its  pleasures  and  its  emj^oymentst  But,  as  I  bavs 
■heady  wrinen  a  volume  c^tieBy  in  relation  to  this  point,  it-wonld 
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CHAPTER  VU. 
Moral  and  Religioui  Inatruetion. 
In  the  preceding  sketchea  I  have  taken  for  granted,  that  dunos 
the  whole  prooem  of  education,  the  attention  of  the  young  shcMld 
be  directed  to  the  mBnifestations  of  the  Divine  attributes  in  tbo 
works  of  nature — the  fundameatal  principles  of  ChriMianity — tbe 
'  rules  of  moral  action — and  tbe  eternal  world  to  which  tbey  an 
'  destlaed.  These  are  sutijects  wliich  aboald  never  be  \qA  sight  of 
for  a  single  day,  and  which  should  be  interwoven  with  every 
department  of  literary  and  actratific  iostrtictioa.  In  a  particular 
manner  it  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  lh« 
young,  ikal  the  inttruetioiu  they  receive,  and  the  ttudiet  in  wkiek 
tkeg  now  engage,  are  intended,  not  merely  to  qualify  them  for  the 
huaiaess  of  the  present  lite,  but  likewise  to  prepart  them  for  tke 
feliciHet  and  the  empUymeitU  t^Ae  life  to  come.  This  ia  one 
of  the  ends  of  education  which  has  been  glaringly  overlooked  ia 
moat  of  our  initiatory  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  arrangements 
oooneOed  with  a.  Jaekionable  education — a  circumstance  which 
■eems  to  indicate,  that  the  superintendents  of  such  an  education 
either  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  or  view  it  aa  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  or  consider  that  no  specific  training  ia 
requisite  to  qualify  a  depraved  human  being  for  engaging  in  Lbo 
BuUime  contemplations  and  exercises  of  the  heavenly  worid.^ 
Having  occasionally  adverted  to  this  subject  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cuasions,  I  shall,  at  present,  ofler  only  a  few  general  remnrka. 

On  all  occasions,  tbe  young  should  be  frequently  reminded, 
that  tbey  are  dtpendeM  erealuret,  v\ut  derived  llieir  existaooe 
from  an  Almighty  Being  who  is  without  beginning  and  without 
end — that  their  daily  comforts  and  all  their  powers  and  facultin 
are  bestowed  by  Him,  and  are  tbe  efiects  of  his  unbounded  Good-  - 
Dean — that,  though  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  he  \a  present  in  all 
places,  and  that  they  are  every  moment  surroujided  by  his  im- 
mensity—lhat  his  pr«seoce  and  agency  are  aeen  in  tbe  solar 
Iwhl,  the  majestx:  movsmenls  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  the  suocesaion 
of  day  and  night,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  falling 
lain,  the  winds,  the  lighmings,  the  rolling  thunders,  and  in  every 
movement  withm  us  and  around  us — that  though  we  could  climb 
the  heights  of  heaven,  or  descend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we 
abould  still  be  within  the  range  of  bin  omniscient  eye — that  hia 
eye  penetrates  through  the  dark  night  oa  well  as  through  the 
taau  day — that  he  Knows  every  thought  and  purpose  that  ia 
fbnned  in  our  hearts— that  be  bebotds,  at  the  same  moment. 
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wkateveT  is  taking  place,  in  every  part  of  the  worid,  and  througb- 
out  all  tbs  regions  of  tbo  univerae,  among  all  the  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  amoDg  all  the  hosts  of  angels — that  his  dominioih 
extends  over  thousands  of  worlds,  and  that  hia  uoiveisal  govern* 
It  shall  endure  for  ever — that  he  is  good  to  aU.  ajid  tlwt  hlS' 
Iness  extrads  to  the  birds  of  (he  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  aitd 
n  to  the  smallest  insect  that  crewU.on  the  ground — that  he  ia 
■^ righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  hp|y  in  ell  bis  works,"  unchange-, 
able  in  his  purposes  and  faithful  to  his  word — that  to  thi^  Great 
Being  we  are  all  accountable  for  every  thought,  word,  and  action 
— and  that  there  is  a  day  approaching  when  "  bo  will  judge  tba 
world  in  righteousness,  and  render  to  every  one  according  to  his 
works." — Such  characteristics  of  the  Pi^ioe  Being  should  be. 
illustrated,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  from  itiuibU  ol/jecU, — His, 
goodneu,  from  the  numerous  creatures  He  has  brought  intoesis-; 
tence,  aod  the  ample  provision  He  has  made  for  all  their  necessi- 
ties,— His  intdvm,  from  the  numerous  adaptations  which  are 
found  in  our  own  bodies,  and  in  the  elements  around  us, — His 
jMNBer,  from  the  vast  bulk  of  (his  world,  and  of  the  planetary  orbs, 
and  the  amazing  rapidity  of  their  motions, — Uia  jvttice,  from  the 
judgments  inflicted  on  wicked  nations, — Hk  Jaithfulneu,  from 
the  accomplishment  of  promises  and  prc^be<»eB,  as  recorded  in' 
the  history  of  ibe  world, — and  His  lovt  and  mercy,  in  "  sending^ 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  aiif^" 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  afiii  (a  im-. 
[wees  the  minds  of  (he  young  with  a  deep  aense  of  his  universal, 
presence  and  agency,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  commit, 
to  memory  complex  end  technical  definitions  and  description^  pf 
lbs  Divine  perfections-  Such  exercises,  uoaccompanied  .if,i^ 
^kecific  ond  bmiliar  illustrations,  can  produce  no  clear  and  yteU-j 
defined  conceptions  of  the  objects  to  which  ibey  refer;  and  when, 
mere  words  are  crammed  into  the  memory  unconitected  .with, 
i^eas,  they  must  produce  a  hurtful  effect,  and  lead  the  young  IjO, 
Kst  in  the  form  of  knowledge  without  the  tubtlance.  Besides,, 
vvery  memorial  task  in  which  the  ideat  connected  with  the  words, 
are  not  clearly  perceived  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fmit^ut 
effort.  As  all  our  ideas  on  evfery  subject  ure  originally,  derived 
from  the  objects  of  sense,  so  it  is  by  sensitile  illustrations  alone 
that  we  can  convey  to  any  mind  whatever,  distinct  conceptions 
of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty-  Although  a 
definilion  of  any  of  the  Diviue. perfections  may  be  staled  lo  iha 
young,  yet  it  is  chiefly  by  ezamplet  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
lhat,p  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  it  can  be  conveyed.  For. 
example,  suppose  it  were  intended  (o  explain  what  is  meant  by 
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tbo  vtadom  or  God,  we  might  tell  tbem  in  the  wordi  of  one  author, 
that  "  Wisdom  is  that  whereby  the  sout  is  directed  in  the  akilfUJ 
managentent  of  things,  or  in  ordering  them  Tor  the  best," — or,  in 
the  language  of  another,  that  "The  wisdom  of  God  is  that  per< 
fection  by  which  he  selects  and  adopts  the  most  proper  means  for 
accomplishing  good  or  important  ends :"  but  such  definitions, 
rimply  announced,  would  convey  no  definite  conception  of  the 
thing  intended.  We  must  produce  objects,  or  examples,  in  which 
wisdom  is  displayed,  and  describe  them  in  the  Inoat  minute  and 
familiar  manner.  We  must  illustrate,  in  the  first  place,  what  ia 
meant  by  the  wisdom  of  men,  by  producing  a  clock,  a  watch,  a 
planetarium,  a  microscope,  a  ship,  or  similar  machine — pointing 
out  the  ot^eet  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  such  instruments 
or  machines,  and  directing  the  attention  to  the  meaiu  employed, 
and  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  every  part  in  accomplishing 
the  end  intended.  In  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  object  is,  to  pCHUt 
out  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  means  employed  to  efibctuate  this 
purpose  are — a  coiled  elastic  spring,  communicating  its  action  to 
Uie  Jvtte,  thence  to  a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions,  the  teeth  of 
which  apply  to  each  other,  conducting  the  motion  to  the  balance, 
and  thence  to  the  indexes  which  point  out  the  hour  and  minute. 
The  proper  position  and  arrangement  of  all  these  parts,  the  size 
■nd  shape  of  the  whole,  the  number  of  teeth  they  respectively 
contain,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  the  connec- 
tion of  one  part  with  another,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  the  whole  to  produce  the  respective  motions  of  the  hands,  indi- 
cate witdom  and  dengn  in  the  contriver  of  such  a  machine,  in 
his  selecting  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  must  be  illustrated 
by  selecting,  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  instances  within  and 
oround  ns,  a  few  examples,  which  should  be  particularly  described 
and  elucidated.  For  example,  the  admirable  structure  of  the  eye, 
(he  difibreot  humours  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  accurate  picture  of  every  object  on  the  retina — the 
apparatus  for  tbe  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  to  adapt 
"  it  to  different  degrees  of  light — the  muscles  by  which  the  ball  of 
tbe  eye  may  be  easily  moved  in  every  direction,  and  preserved 
in  perfect  steadiness — the  bony  socket  in  which  it  is  lodged  to 
secure  it  against  accidents — the  lid  which  likewise  defends  it 
against  injuried,  wipes  off  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  covers  it 
during  ihe  hours  of  sleep — with  many  other  curious  contrivances, 
all  adapted  lo  the  nature  of  li^At,  and  to  the  purpose  of  producing 
vision  in  the  most  easy  and  delightful  manner,  showing  the  mosl 
admirable  scleclbn  of  means  lo  bring  into  full  eficct  the  end  pro. 
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poied.  tn  like  manner,  the  curious  structure  of  the  ear,  and  ihe 
RdaptatioD  of  all  Us  ports  Tor  receiving  impressions  rromtbeuodu* 
lationa  of  the  atmosphere — the  difierent  articulBcions  of  the  bones, 
according  to  the  movements  they  are  intended  to  produce— the 
adapteticHi  of  the  air  to  the  Itatgt,  and  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere — the  proportioning 
of  the  size  of  man  to  that  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  exint 
around  him — the  structure  of  the  various  animated  beings,  and 
the  diversity  of  or^anizalioD  which  exists  among  them,  exactly 
adapted  to  their  various  wants  and  modes  of  existence— the  gra- 
dual  approaches  of  light  and  darkness — the  haroHMiy  and  order 
of  the  celestial  motions — and  similar  examples,  when  particularly 
explained  and  illustrated,  will  convey  clear  ideas  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  mtdom  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed 
in  the  scenea  of  CFestioo ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  we  impart 
clear  and  well-defined  conceptions  on  such  a  subject.  And,  when 
once  a  clear  conception  of  this  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  impressed 
up<xi  the  mind  by  such  examples,  it  may  be  applied  to  moral 
subjects,  and  illustrated  from  the  raoral  dispensations  of  God 
towards  our  race,  as  recorded  in  the  Sacied  History,  and  In  the 
general  history  of  the  world. 

Again,  suppose  we  wish  to  explain  the  Infimly  or  AuMnntjr 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  b  not  enough  to  say  that  "  God  is  without 
•II  bounds  or  limits ;" — we  must  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  idea  by 
Mnnble  representations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  ofaaeisting 
our  conceptions  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  princi- 
|ile,  that  "  Wherever  God  aett,  there  kt  m,  and  that  there  is  no 
part  of  ihe  universe  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  the  exertion  of 
an  agency  which,  either  mediately  or  immediatriy,  proceeds  from 
the  Deity."  The  modons  of  the  moon  and  the  planets,  the  ebb- 
ing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  gentle  breeze,  the  impetuous 
whirlwind,  the  process  of  vegetalioD,  the  movements  of  animals, 
the  motions  of  our  fingers  aud  eydids,  the  pulsation  of  our  hearts^ 
aad  every  other  agency  within  and  around  us,  are  sensible  evi- 
dences of  the  presence  and  incessant  operation  of  the  Almigbly> 
And  although  we  were  to  wing  our  flight  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
sublunary  sphere,  there  is  no  part  of  apace  with  which  we  are 
wquainted,  iit  which  we  should  not  Rod  ourselves  surrounded 
with-  the  emanations  of  UglU,  the  action  of  ^avilation,  and  the 
infloenoe  of  calorie,  and  other  agenoes  with  which  we  are  at 
present  unacquainted. — With  regard  to  the  idea  of  infinittf,  in  so 
ftrasapartialcoDceptioDof  itc&n  be  conveyed,  we  must  likewise 
have  recourse  to  sensifile  objects  and  illustrUions.  We  must  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  place,  to  communicate  an  amnle  and  tm^tet- 
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•ive  idM  of  the  extent  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  by  sock 
msthod*  oj  stated  under  the  article  Geography.  We  mayiiMM 
endeavour  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  nwA  ; 
then  of  the  distance  of  the  san,  wkich  is  plac«i  400  times  fartbet 
from  the  earth  ;  then  of  the  distance  of  the  nearest  start  whidi 
is  two  hundred  thousand  times  &rther  from  us  than  the  sunt 
then  to  the  remotest  stan  visible  through  the  best  telesoepeat 
whose  distance  is  immensely  greater ;  and  then  to  the  boandlen 
r^ions  of  space,  which  extend  in  every  direction,  beyond  all  that 
»  Tisible  to  the  eye  of  nmrials.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  th» 
mind  to  paijSB  and  dwell  with  particularity  on  each  of  these  di- 
mensions, and  on  the  immense  nwgnitude  of  the  numerous  objects 
contained  within  them,  till  it  is  lost  nnd  overpowered  in  the  im* 
metuity  of  the  prospect;  and  then  be  informed,  that  all  this  w»g- 
tikAoeot  scene  is  but  a  tjnall  portion — only  like  a  drop  to  tbit 
ooean— of  the  infinity  of  space,  which  is  filled  with  the  IMvias 
presence,  and  in  whbh  the  Deity  continnslly  operates.  Without 
■ueh  ilhistralions,  all  the  defiiiitions  or  metaphysical  deaciiptiom 
that  may  be  given,  will  convey  no  impressive  conceptions  of  thA 
immansity  of  God — they  will  be  only  words  withont  meaning; 
and  the  semblance  of  knowledge  without  the  subKtanoe.  It  is  om 
a  principle  of  this  kind  that  the  Psalmist  conducts  his  deecriptioD 
of  the  Omnipi^sence  of  the  Deity  in  the  139th  Psalm — "  Whith* 
•r  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  t  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presencel  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  1  descend 
into  Jt4i^f,"  or  the  invisible  regions  of  the  earth,  "  behold  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  tiM 
uttermost  parts  of  the  i>ea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."  When  the  inspired  writen 
display  the  charficter  aad  attributes  of  the  Deity,  they  do  not  por- 

Klez  us  with  deiinitiona  and  abstract  descriplions,  but  direct  us  l» 
is  visible  operatbns  in  Nature  and  Providence,  as  descriptiTe  of 
lits  character  and  perfections ;  and  this  cifoumstance  must  be  con* 
ndered  as  sa^eiting  the  ftroper  mode  of  illustrating  bis  attribuMi, 
ehher  to  the  young,  or  to  aoy  otter  class  of  individuals. 

In  connection  with  Midi  instraetions  as  the  abowe,  the  juvenife 
mind  should  be  directed  to<  the  HtMon/  ofAe  Divine  diiptnm 
iiim;  as  recorded  in  the  Old  snd  New  Testaments.  U  is  a  strike 
ing  &ct,  that  the  greater  jtait  «f  the  Revelati<His  of  HeoreH/iB 
commuoieated  in  a  kiMaruxl  fbsm.  '  Had  the  limitad  Tiew«  oA 
man  been  adopted,  as  to  the  made  of  a  communication  from  hea* 
nm,  it  would  have  been  thrown  imo  the  form  of  an  artificiRl  sys- 
tern  of  propositions  or  doctrines,  similar  to  some  of  our  metapby^ 
«l  compends  of  theology.    But  "  He  who  fcnoiveth  our  frame,f 
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■nd  who  ia  the  Source  of  itfeflioeoaet  bM  •eleoled  ibo  btttorical 
Jbrm  oa  ibe  moat  proper  mode  of  conveying  iostruction  on  those 
•ubjecls  which  have  a  rerereoce  to  our  present  and  everlasting 
happiness.  This  mode  of  instruction  is  evidently  attended  with 
many  and  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  calculated  lo  arrest  the  at- 
tention, to  influence  the  aHections,  to  awaken  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, to  carry  conviction  (o  the  mind,  to  render  truth  and  duly 
more  level  to  the  ttsderslonding  than  abstract  doctrimea  or  pr» 
cepts,  and  lo  make  a  deeper  imprewion  upon  the  memory  than  any 
other  mode  of  instruction •  Besides,  the  Sacred  history,  in  a  par> 
licular  manoar,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  simplicily,  the 
dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  fidelity  and  impartiality  with  which 
its  narrations  are  conducted.  It  Mineates,  with  an  unerring  peur 
cil,  the  true  characters  of  men,  traces  the  invisible  springs  of  hu- 
man actions  and  events,  relates  with  uniform  fidelily  the  bulls  of 
the  most  eminent  and  illuttrious  saints,  and  exhibits  examples  of 
vicious  characters  to  he  shunned,  and  of  virtuous  characlera, 
blended  with  certain  imperfeclions,  as  nwdels  for  our  general 
imitation.  Above  all,  it  enbodiea  virtue  in  its  moat  amiable  and 
sublime  form,  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  life,transactions, 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  set  before  ua  •  perfect  pat^ 
tern  of  universal  holiness. 

The  young  should,  therefore,  be  G«rly  directed  in  the  study  of 
all  those  portions  of  Sacred  history  which  are  moat  coagenial  to 
their  feelings  and  level  to  their  comprehension  j — p«nicularly  the 
history  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man — the  circumsiancei 
which  attended  the  universal  deluge — the  destruction  of  Sodom 
■—the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Samuel 
—the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  leading 
events  wluch  befel  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan— the  life  and  transactions  of  Elijah  sod  Elisha — the  de. 
Uverances  of  Jonah,  Daniel,  Shadracb,  Meshech,  Abednego,  Peter, 
and  Paul — the  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth,  the  tran^ 
fiEuratioa,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ — the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  Apostlee,  and  the  va- 
riolas, persecutions  and  success  which  attended  their  labours — to- 
gelber  with  every  similar  detail  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  that 
may  be  calculated  lo  arrest  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  mind*— 
In  connection  wiih  ihe  factt  which  these  histories  record,  all  the 
esscolial  dodrinrt  of  religion  are  clearly  slated,  and  its  preetpit, 
OT  ilie  true  principles  of  human  action,  are  powerfully,  though  in 
wm^.oases  silently,  inculcated.  Thus  religion  is  exhibited,  not 
rperely  as  a  creed  or  a  series  of  abstract  propositions  to  be  b» 
iieved,  but  in,  an  emboditdform,  in  which  Um  doctaBa».»ad  dutiM 
25       ' 


«f  ChraitaMV  u«  eoBMcted  witb  a  train  oT  events,  ioadaUm, 
Mrf  wMwWt  o^ccts,  ■Dd  witb  the  driineatkxi  cf  chsracten  uid 
wof*!  •otiws  which  ffarm  so  many  links  of  OMociatioif  between 
JkyoniM  mi  practice  which  cannot  be  disaerered.  It  is  evident, 
lrtlM>  ihM  tin  mode  in  which  RevdatioA  has  been  communicated 
(lA  (MM  is  intHided  as  a  wwdtt  to  direct  as  in  im|>Brting  reltgiom 
likuiniclioM  to  the  young,  or  to  aoy  other  cltw)  of  society.  And, 
wWn  w«  Bubatitule,  in  the  room^  tkt  SeripHrtt,  catechisms,  or 
Wiy  Mbor  abMrsct  oompends  of  divinity,  however  orthodox,  w« 
virtually  declare,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  snperior  to  the  wis- 
dun  of  Ood,  and  that  the  plans  devised  by  erring  mortals  are  to 
ba  set  in  competition  with  the  plan  of  iiupired  men,  vho  derived 
tbeir  instnictiona  immediately  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  Besides, 
ibe  instructions  on  religion  derived  from  stt^  oompiltttions,  even 
when  undentood,  (which  they  seldom  are,)  are  received  by  the 
young  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  authors  or  compilers,  and 
-  cao  nerer  produce  such  a  thorough  and  rmtional  conviction  of 
tketr  truth  and  oUigMion,  as  if  they  were  delivered  in  the  lan- 
fflMtn  of  men  who  derived  Iteir  iimmOions  and  commission  im* 
mediBialy  from  Heaven.  In  ^JMfng;  from  the  plan  of  Divine 
RevfllatioA,  numerous  disputes  attd  dissensions  have  nrisen  in 
Christian  society.  Almost  all  the  controrersiee  and  dissenaiona 
which  have  taken  place  as  to  the  manner  of  conductii^  Sabbath 
schools,  have  arisen  from  such  a  ciicumstancc  aa  ihia— Shall  the 
words  of  a  certain  Cateckitm,  wbether  understood  or  not,  be 
crammed  into  the  memories  of  all  the  pupils  1  With  one  party 
it  is  of  little  consequence  although  the  same  leading  tndkt  be 
communicated  in  scriptural  or  other  language,  aniess  the  preciM 
vocables  of  the  formulary  (hey  approve  of  be  strictly  adhered  to 
and  committed  to  memory,  as  if  they  were  the  immediate  dictates 
f^  inspiration.  Hence  a  sectarian  sjurit  has  been  cneendered, 
OnVteittiMis  and  wranglings  have  been  introduced,  the  advantages 
wbioh  might  have  b^  derived  from  the  study  of  the  pure  ora* 
des  of  heaven  prevented,  and  the  religious  impravetnent  of  the 
ytning  sacrificed  to  party  rancour  and  bogtility. 

It  appears  to  me  unnecessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  perplex 
tin  minds  of  young  persons  with  a  great  variety  of  doctrinal 
epmioaa,  such  as  are  generally  inculcated  in  most  of  our  Coq- 
Ibssions  and  Catechisms.  It  is  only  requisite  that  a  few  of  the 
Amdamenlal  and  leading  doclnnes  of  Christianity  be  exhibited, 
Moh  as  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity — the  fhll  of  roan,  and 
his  consequent  depravity — the  necessity  of  a  Saviour — the  love 
tf  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
Mr  ■iM-'-npMtance  towards  God,  and  fiiilh  towards  our  Lord 
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i«MM  OtviM,  tb*  Mcantly  of  betng  reoowwl  in  Itw  Mini  of  our 
DUB^  aod  of  proaecutiDg  ibe  path  of  uaiTcml  botinaw— the 
eooneetioa  of  the  prMent  state  with  (he  future,  and  the  important 
realities  of  the  etenwl  world.  These,  and  similar  tniiha  lDti> 
mately  ccmnected  with  them,  should  be  apecifkatty  illustrated, 
and  desply  impressed  upon  the  mind  as  the  first  principles  or 
axioms  <^  the  Christinu  system.  In  ccmjundioQ  with  these, 
•ome  of  the  leading  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  should  be  par* 
ticutarly  inculcated,  and  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples,  such 
«»—"  Thou  shall  lo?e  ihe  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart— 
Thou  ohalt  bve  thy  neighbour  as  thyself—Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them — Love  your  ene- 
inies,  do  good  to  ibem  that  hate  you — Bless  them  who  curse  you 
—If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink- 
Let  love  be  without  dissimulatioa~-Live  peaceably  with  all  men 
•—Be  not  deaiiouB  of  vain  glory — Redxnpense  to  no  one  evil  tor 
evil — Put  on  ktimileneu  ^tmnd,  meekaen  and  long-sa%rin^— 
Forbear  one  another,  and  forgive  one  another,  if  any  man  have 
B  quarrel  against  any  :  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye — 
Put  away  Ifvtgi  and  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour 
B-^hildien,  obey  your  parents — Be  followers  of  Christ  who  did 
00  nn,  neither  was  guile  bund  in  his  mouth,  and  who  hath  left 
tu  an  example  that  we  sliould  walk  in  his  steps."  Such  Christian 
pieoeota,  frequently  brought  to  tfae  view  of  the  mind,-  and  famili- 
arly illustrated  by  examples  derived  from  Scripture,  and  from 
eommos  life,  eouUl  not  but  make  an  impression  on  (he  young,  Ikr 
more  beneficial  then  if  it  were  possible  to  cnun  into  their  inemories 
ell  the  definitions,  distinotions,  and  dogmas  of  metaphysical  thO' 
ology.  Such  heavenly  injunclicMis,  when  clearly  explained,  come 
kome  to  the  understanding  and  the  feelings ;  they  are  recognised 
OS  the  pure  dictates  of  the  BfAnt  of  God ;  and  although  there 
were  no  other  precepts  presented  to  view  but  (hose  I  have  now 
Mated,  a  full  recognition  of  such  heavenly  principles,  in  all  thar 
pncticftl  bearings,  would,  ere  long,  completely  r^enerate  the 
world,  and  cause  righleousneaa  and  praise  to  spring  forth  before 
all  natioDs. 

In  endeavouring  to  teach  young  persons  the  moratUy  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  its  holy  principles,  it  is  not 
sBOugh  that  its  precepts  be  announced,  and  thai  they  be  accus- 
tomed to  recite  them.  They  should  be  pointedly  applied  to  every 
moral  incident  that  may  occur,  and  to  whatever  tempers  or  dis- 
positipns  may  be  displayed  in  their  conduct.  Ettry  Itsw  a  eteioMa 
difponttoii  suuii^effa  Uadf,  a  CAristton  precept  tkoitd  he  ap. 
fUed  to  comUract  U.     Is  a  boy,  for  instance,  taking  rsseiige  en 


bis  companioa  Ibr  nn  injury  oither  real  or  sajipoMd,  such  praospta 
u  tfasM  should  be  pointedly  addressed  to  nirn  : — "  Recompense 
to  no  man  evil  for  evil. — Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  give  place 
to  wrath. — Bless  ibein  that  curse  you,  and  pray  lor' them  that 
despitcfully  use  you>"  Does  he  maairest  a  proud  sod  ovei'bear* 
mg  dispoiitioal  Apply  such  divine  maxims  as  these; — "God 
reslsteth  the  proud,  but  he  giveth  grace  to  the  humble. — A  proud 
heart  b  an  abominaiioD  to  lite  Lord. — Though  God  is  high,  he 
hath  respect  to  the  lowly  ;  but  the  proud  be  knoweth  afar  otf.^ 
Put  on  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness  and  long  suffering ;  and 
let  each  esteem  another  better  than  himself."  Does  a  principle 
of  envy,  hatred,  or  malice,  maoifest  itself?  Those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  condemn  such  dispositions  should  be  brought 
forward  and  illustrated : — "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
clamour,  end  evil -speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  alt 
malice. — The  works  of  the  flesh  are  hatred,  strife,  envies,  mur- 
ders, &K. — He  thai  hateih  his  brother  is  a  murderer. — If  a  man 
say,  1  love  God,  and  hatetti  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar. — Where 
envy  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work."  The 
tendency  of  such  dispositions,  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  frequently  resuh  from  them,  should  be  illustrated  by  such 
examples  as  these : — The  brothera  of  Joseph  envied  and  hated 
him,  and  under  the  influence  of  these  diabolical  afl^ions,  would 
have  murdered  him,  if  the  providence  of  God  had  not  prevented 
— Ahab  envied  Nabolh,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Harnau  hated  Mordecai,  and  caused  a  gallows  be  prepared  for 
bis  destruction,  on  which  he  himself  was  hanged. — The  Jews, 
from  hatred  and  *'  envy,"  delivered  up  Jesus  to  the  Roman  gover- 
nor to  be  crucified.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  all  iha 
wan,  coalentions,  and  persecutions,  which  have  convulsed  and 
desolated  the  world,  are  the  natural  results  of  envy  and  hatred 
and  that  the  indulganoc  of  such  principles  mfiti  the  soul  for  Um 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  best  mode  of  impren 
iog  the  minds  of  the  young  with  the  moral  principles  of  Cbristt 
anily  is,  to  exhibit  the  operation  of  these  principles  in  real  life 
and  to  point  out  specifically  those  dispositions  and  modes  of  con- 
duct which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  precepts  laid  down  by  our 
Saviour,  and  to  the  example  he  has  set  before  us.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on  their  conduct,  and  on  the 
temper  it  displays.  Even  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  their 
conduct  should  be  strictly  inspected ;  and  those  looks  snd  gestures 
words  and  actions,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear  trivial  orin- 
4i^eient  should  not  be  altof^hcr  overlooked ;  for,  in  many  in  . 


—  fi  th^  manifat  tbe  ezuteooe  of  tn  evil  prineipla  naiy  tg 
bunt  forth  into  actioa,  and  which  should  be  careful];^  couoter- 
actod.  There  are  a  great  many  dupoaitioos  of  thii  kind  which 
an  deijy  manifested  in  &(nilies,  and  al  public  semioariea,  wbic^ 
■re  either  alttwelher  overlooked,  or  considered  as  the  mere  ebuUi- 
tioos  of  youthiul  frolic  or  amuaement,  which,  Devenbelew,  involve 
principles  altogether  inconsistent  with  tbe  dictates  of  inspiration, 
aud  with  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  intelligent  universe.  And 
if  such  evil  principles  be  not  destroyed  in  the  bud,  they  will 
"grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength," 
till  Lbey  appear  to  all  their  noxious  luxuriance  in  the  active  scansf 
of  social  life.  The  following  are  some  of  the  practices  to  which 
I  allude: — Tossing  away  bats  and  caps,  calling  nicknames,  tear- 
ing books,  acting  deceitfully  in  making  bargains,  pinching  and 
Bcnlcbing,  boxing  and  fighting,  taking  delight  in  teasing  and 
TeJiing  one  another,  mocking  at  natural  defects  and  infinnities, 
valuing  themselves  on  account  of  the  finery  of  their  dress,  taking 
ravenge  of  injuries,  envying  their  companions  on  account  of  their 
ac()uirementB  and  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  them,  mani. 
festiog  a  spirit  of  pride  and  domination,  mocking  the  aged,  the 
lame,  or  the  blind,  wanton  cruelty  towards  (he  inferior  animals, 
or  encouragiog  ihem  to  light  with  each  other,  injuring  trees, 
shrubs,  or  miwers,  cutting  or  backing  walls,  tables,  or  any  useful 
|»ece  of  furniture,  equivocating  when  giving  evidence  in  relation 
to  any  fact, — and  many  similar  practices,  which  are  loo  seldom 
counteracted  by  the  proper  application  of  Christian  prindples.  In 
particular,  the  practice  of  boxing  and  fighting,  and  every  other 
revengeful  action,  should  be  reprobated  and  condemned  with  the 
utmost  firmt^ess  and  decision,  as  subversive  of  every  principle 
that  pervades  tbe  Christian  system.  1'tiat  such  praclioee  have 
abounded  at  our  public  scliools,  and  still  too  mucn  abound,  is  a 
di^race  to  our  character  as  a  professing  Christian  people,  and  to 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  tbe  morals  of  the  young. 
The  practice  of  pilfering  should  likewise  be  promptly  checked, 
and  a  strict  regard  to  honesty  and  uprightness  encouraged  and 
enforced.  However  trifling  the  value  of  tbe  article — although  it 
ahould  be  only  a  pin,  a  gooseberry,  a  pea,  a  marble,  or  a  cherry- 
stone, no  one  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  .with  it,  if  it  is  claimed 
as  the  property  of  another;  for  it  is  not  tbe  value  of  the  artide, 
but  the  prineipU  of  the  action,  which  demands  our  coneideratiQa. 
Above  all,  Ijfing  should  be  represented  in  siKh  a  light  as  to  ha 
held  in  universal  abborrcDce ;  and  tbe  importance  «f  muk  ■■ 
which  is  the  bond  of  vocidy,  ^od  tbe  basis  «  the  intalliMHt  uni. 
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Terw— should  be  ttluslrated  and  enforced  by  every  scriptaral  anil 

raiional  consideration. 

For  the  purpose  of  itiuslrating  the  principles  of  moral  action, 
and  of  applying  the  precepts  of  Christianity  to  particular  cases  of 
delinquency,  it  might  be  proper  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  one  day 
in  the  week  for  inquiring  into  moral  conduct,  whether  blemeable 
or  praiseworthy.  Cases  of  this  description  would  be  known  to 
the  teacher,  and  others  would  be  brought  forward  by  the  young 
people  themselves.  A  particular  case  should  be  slated  in  all  lis 
circumstances,  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  school  directed  to  it> 
Suppose  a  boy  has  been  convicted  otfaUehood — having  sauntered 
about  the  fields  in  company  with  some  idle  companions,  when  he 
should  have  been  at  school,  and  having  aflerwards  informed  his 
parents  that  he  was  then  regularly  attending  on  his  instructions. 
fhe  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  which  bear  against  falsehood, 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  brought  forward, — such  as,  "Thou 
sbalt  not  bear  false  witness. — The  Lord  hatelh  a  lying  (ongue. — 
Lie  not  one  to  another. — Putting  away  lying,  let  every  man  speak 
truth  with  hia  nei<^hbour. — Alt  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burncih  with  (ire  and  brimstone."  The  dismal  con- 
•equences  which  would  follow,  if  truth  were  universally  violated, 
might  next  be  stated.  All  confidence  among  intelligent  beings 
would  be  completely  destroyed  ;  there  could  tw  no  friendship  nor 
affectionate  Sftcial  intercourse — no  improvement  in  knowledge — 
DO  seminaries  of  learning,  no  villages  or  towns  could  be  reared, 
nor  fields  cultivated — every  one  would  shun  the  society  of  hit 
neighbour,  and  we  could  become  ncfjuainied  with  nothing  but 
what  we  ourselves  had  seen  or  experienced.  The  happy  efStcts 
which  would  result  from  a  universal  adherence  to  truth  might  then 
bo  illustrated;  and  a  narrative  or  two  might  be  read, exemplifying 
(be  importance  of  truth,  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  fiilsehood. 
Abundance  of  such  narratives  will  be  found,  both  in  civil  and  in 
■acred  history,  and  they  should  always  be  at  hand  for  illustrating 
and  enforcing  instructions  of  this  kind.  The  delinquent  should 
then  be  reasoned  with  on  his  conduct,  and  admonished  with  such 
feriouaneft  and  mildittM  as  may  tend  to  convince  him  thalyou 
have  his  best  interests  at  heart.  In  like  manner  should  all  other 
kinds  of  delinquencies  be  publicly  investigated,  and  .the  opposite 
virtues  explained  and  inculcated.  When  a  youth  has  been  found 
ftequantly  guilty  of  committing  the  same  fault,  afler  repented  . 
admonition,  it  may  be  proper  that  punishment  of  some  kind  or 
other  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Corporeal  punishment,  however, 
«rill  seldom  have  any  good  e(!tet.  Few  cases,  I  presume,  will 
be  found,  where  either  young  or  old  have  been  whtpptd  into  th« 
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pftthBoT  wiadom  aod  bolines*.  The  punubment  selected  should 
be  Mich  u  has  a  leodeocy  to  excite  reflection  on  the  evil  of  !hfl 
offence,  and  to  lead  to  penitence.  Till  repentance  ond  Bmendment 
be  clearly  mBDifested,  ^e  delinquent  should  be  banished  from  the 
play-ground,  and  from  all  the  usual  sports  and  associations  of  bis 
Gompnnicoia,  that  he  may  feel  ashamed  of  his  conduct ;  and  when 
be  has  given  full  satisfaction  to  his  teacher  and  his  school -fellows, 
Ifll  him  be  cordially  received  into  favour,  and  reinstated  in  bis  for- 
mer privileges.  This  is  the  principle  which  the  Apostle  Paul  layi 
down  with  respect  to  the  members  of  Chrisiian  Churches:— 
"  Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disor- 
derly." And  1  see  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  may  not  be 
applied  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile 
members  of  public  seminaries.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  only  those  faults  which  are  publidy  known  l^al  should 
be  publicly  investigated, — those  which  are  known  only  to  ihe 
teacher  and  the  delinquent  should  be  discussed  in  private,  in  the 
manner  now  suggested,  or  in  any  other  way  that  circumstances 
may  dictate. 

Actions  which  are  praiseworthy  should  likewise  be  publicly 
noticed,  and  mentioned  with  due  commendation.  If  any  young 
person  baa  rescued  a  little  girl  from  the  bands  of  wicked  boya 
who  bad  been  maltreating  her,  and  conducted  her  safely  home — 
if  he  has  shared  a  morsel  of  his  bread  with  a  hungry  fellow-crea- 
Uire— if  he  has  found  a  toy,  a  book,  a  pockei-hejidJcerchief,  or  a 

Eiece  of  money,  and  restored  it  to  the  owner — If  he  has  showed 
indness  to  the  blind  or  lame — if  he  is  attentive  lo  his  learning, 
and  obedient  to  his  parents  and  instructors, — such  examples  of 
virtuous  conduct  should  receive  their  due  meed  of  proise,  and  be 
exhibited  as  patterns  for  imitation,  and  those  Christian  precept* 
which  enjoin  them  brought  forward  and  inculcated.  Commenda- 
tion animates  and  encourages  the  minds  of  children,  and  when  it 
is  merited  should  never  be  withheld. "  At  the  same  time,  they 
ahould  be  r^miodsd,  thai  when  they  have  done  ell  that  they  were 
commanded,  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  what  was  their 
duty  to  do;  and,  that  no  services  of  ours,  however  praiseworthy, 
can  be  wteritoriout  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  such  actions,  bow. 
ever,  are  euentially  ntccuary  as  evidences  of  a  renewed  nature 
and  of  our  sulyection  to  the  authority  of  God — that  they  promote 
our  own  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  others — and  that  they  pre- 
pare us  for  the  employments  and  the  society  of  heaven,  where  nl 
the  Chri'itian  virtues  will  be  displayed  in  perfection  without  any 
mijctuce  of  evil. — Were  such  instructioas  and  illustrations  cf 
a^aaX  priuciplef  a*-  now  suggested,  regularly  atleoded  to,  v^ 


nay  diopontkni  and  action  of  the  Toting  mifamitted  to  the  toil  of 
C%rialtaD  principle,  there  can  acaraely  be  a  doubt  thai  the  mxA 
boieficial  remlta  would  soon  appear,  and  the  monil  state  of  soci* 
0(7  be  improved  far  beyond  what  we  hare  ever  yet  experienced. 
But,  if  we  are  remiM  io  our  attention  to  tha  best  interests  of  the 
young,  and  refuse  to  bring  into  AiU  operation  a  rational  system 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  we  have  no  right  to  oomplain 
of  the  vicious  dispositions  of  the  rising  generation,  or  the  lioen- 
tiousness  and  depravity  of  general  society. 

In  recommending  to  the  youn^  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
every  requJMte  direction  and  ossistanoe  should  be  afforded  to 
guide  them  in  their  researches  into  the  oracles  of  God.  When 
reading  the  historical  parts  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  maps  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries,  should 
be  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the 


Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  situations  of  the  prindpnt 
dties,  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  mentioned  in  tha 
Bible.  To  aasiat  their  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and 
temple,  plans  of  these  buildings  should  be  presented,  along  with 
figures  of  the  altar  of  bumt-^ering  and  of  incense,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  the  table  of  sbow>bread,  the  golden  candlesticks, 
the  brazen  laver,  and  other  sacred  utensils.  To  illustrate  the  an< 
tiquitiea  of  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nations,  their  customs, 
buildings,  &c  sketches  should  be  given  of  their  manner*  and 
euttomt,  aits,  sciences,  vegetable  productions,  and  peculiarities 
of  climate,  which  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  which  should  be  illustrated  by  engravings  in  so  far  as  they 
tend  to  convey  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  ^ould  be  taught  lo 
acquire  clear  conceptions  about  every  thing  they  read,  and,  when 
they  meet  with  difficulties  or  obscurities,  never  to  rest  satisfied 
till  they  receive  the  requisite  explanations.  When  they  read  a 
description  of  any  scene  or  transaction,  such  as  the  Isradites 
passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  or  assembled  around  Mount  Siitai 
—our  Saviour  teaching  the  multitudes  from  a  ship  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesarst — or  Phul  standing  on  Mars  hill,  addressing  the  people 
of  Athens — they  should  be  instructed  to  rtpreteiU  in  ihea"  imagi- 
nation  tite  variotu  obfecti  whiek  compote  the  teme  as  delineated 
by  the  historian,  whether  mountains,  rivers,  seas,  oorn-fields, 
buildings,  or  assembled  multitudes,  which  would  tend  to  connect 
with  nnaible  objecte  the  moral  instnictiona  to  be  ^rrved  from 
Buah  vamtives.  In  fenning  such  picturu  of  imagioalioB  thsy 
mi^  ba  aaaiitiil  by  tha  tMcher  Mleetuif  paria  of  tbnw  to^tm 
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in  iheirown  country  with  which  they  are  Bcquainletf,  and  leading 
them  lo  imagine  the  objects  and  transactions  rcconied  in  the  Bible 
as  passing  immediately  before  them  amidst  the  scenery  with  which 
they  are  TamiliaT;  or  by  presenting  before  them  accurate  en- 
gravings of  the  natural  and  artificial  objects  connected  with  Judea 
and  other  eastern  countries,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  procured.  In 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  almost  all  the 
pictorial  illustrstions  of  our  "  Family  Bibles"  are  absolutely  worth- 
less and  worse  than  useless,  omitting  almost  every  thing  that  ia 
instructive  and  consistent  with  fact,  and  introducing  silly  and  fie  • 
litioUB  scenes,  full  of  anachronisms,  inconsistencies,  and  violations 
of  costume,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  lo  convey  a  de- 
srading  and  distorted  conception  of  the  scenes  recorded  in  sacred 
history.  Above  all  things,  the  young  should  be  directed  to  con- 
sider, that  every  transaction  recorded  in  Scripture  is  intended  to 
produce  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  eflect,  either  lo  display  ths 
perfections  of  God,  the  character  of  his  moral  government,  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  the 
evil  tendency  of  disobedience  lo  his  laws,  or  the  path  of  duly  in 
which  we  ought  to  walk  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
we  may  be  placed.  "  AH  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
correclkm,  for  reproof,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness;"  and 
therefore  the  study  of  no  portion  of  sacred  history  should  be  dis- 
continued, till  its  moral  instructions  be  clearly  perceived  and  ap- 
plied. Questions  and  exereisea  of  various  kinds,  in  relation  to 
scriptural  facts,  doctrines,  and  duties,  should  be  prescribed,  to 
excite  the  attention,  and  direct  the  judgment  of  the  young  in  their 
investigation  of  divine  subjects ;  but  as  we  have  now  various  little 
books  calculated  to  direct  the  juvenile  mind  in  such  exercises,  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  subject. 

It  might  nol  be  improper  to  have  a  texl-book  or  two,  selected 
from  Scripture,  and  inleispersed  with  occasional  remarks,  tending 
to  elucidate  certain  passages  and  events.  We  have'class-booka 
for  schools,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  selected  from  plays 
novels,  farces,  and  Pagan  historians  and  moralists.  And  why 
should  we  not  have  a  text-book  selected  from  the  oracles  of  inspi 
ration,  which  contain  a  greater  variety  of  sublime  and  important 
matter  than  is  to  bo  found  in  any  other  source  of  information  T 
Such  a  text-book  might  comprise  selections  on  such  topics  as  the 
following ; — Subfeeta  tekieh  tend  to  expand  our  inUlltctval  vietei 

Lfhe  Deity,  and  of  the  vniverie  he  hai  created — comprising 
criptions  of  the  Majesty  and  Supremacy  of  Jehovah,  the 
eternity  of  his  existence,  his  universal  presence  and  agency,  his 
love,  faithful  ncas,  and  immutat»liiy,  bis  unbounded  fgy^&rR»v,>JNb 


wisdoni  and  reditutle  of  hia  moral  goTemment,  and  the  e«i«  b* 
exercises  over  every  order  of  his  creotuies — the  existeace  of  aa- 
gels,  and  the  offices  they  perform  under  the  Divine  administra- 
tion — the  immortal  destiDy  of  inan,  and  the  prospecta  opened  to 
the  righteous  of  eternal  felicity  in  the  future  world.  Selections 
in  reference  to  the  afeetiotu  and  the  dvtiea  inevmbeat  upon  per. 
MM  in  the  differeta  reiatiuia  of  l^t.  In  this  departtnent  ihoM 
duties  and  affections  which  tx^peeviiarly  ehriitian,  should  stand 
propiineot,  such  as  humility,  lowliness  of  mind,  love  to  enemiea, 
dcnng  good  lo  those  who  hate  us,  striving  asaiost  siq,  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  cultivating  heavenly  oeeires  sud  auctions, 
&C.  Sdeetiont  addretsed  to  lie  ta^  and  imo^natio)!— em- 
bodying the  beauties  of  history,  poetry,  and  eloquenoe,  which 
■re  proTusedly  scattered  throughout  the  aacrod  writings.  Selte* 
tioiu  tf  biographp,  including  the  lives  of  Jacob,  Joa^,  Moana, 
Elijah,  Hezekiah,  Daniel,  Jolui  ihe  Baptist,  the  Apostle  I^ul,  Aio. 
These,  aloog  with  selectinna  en  various  other  tubjeett,  might  be 
illustrated  with  critical  remarks,  extracts  from  works  on  Basleni 
manners  and  customs,  descriptions  o/  modern  Palestine,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  accomplishnients  of  Scripture  propbecieai, 
as  recorded  iu  history,  anecdote*  of  young  peraonsi  the  Uvea  of 
true  Christians,  the  judgmenu  which  have  befitllm  peraecutcvs 
and  apostates,  the  progress  of  Chrialianity  through  the  world, 
and  the  benign  effects  it  has  produced  on  the  atUe  of  aodety. 
Such  a  work,  if  judiciously  arranged  and  executed,  and  studnd 
with  care,  could  not  but  produce  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  taste 
and  affections  of  the  young,  and  lead  them  to  admire  and  venarata 
the  oracles  of  heaven.  It  is,  doubtless,  one  cause  of  the  low  state 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  influence  of  Pagan  nuzinu  in  general 
sociely,  that  such  (ext>boolu  have  never  yet  been  inlroduoed  into 
our  semiaaries  of  education. 
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Or  late  years  these  institutions  have  rapidly  increoaed,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and,  if  pro- 
perly  conducted,  are  calculated  to  produce  a  highly  beneficial  ef- 
fed  on  the  religious  improvement  of  tlie  rising  generation.  In  a 
preceding  part  of  this  volume  1  ofiered  a  few  strictures  on  the 
mode  in  which  some  oT  these  institutions  were  formerly  con> 
ducted ;  and,  although  the  evils  there  complained  of  still  exist  to 


ft  entuB  extent,  I  mm  bappy  to  ny,  that  ininanyorilieMBcbooU 
%  mora  nttionat  and  ^cient  ■yBtem  ia  now  beginDiDg  to  be 
adopted.  The  teacheis,  maoy  of  whom  are  men  of  piety  and 
intelligence,  are  now  coBvinced  of  the  fbtility  of  mere  memoriai 
eierciaes,  and  are  be^oning  to  address  the  latderilanding  and 
the  afeetimu  of  their  pupils,  so  that  tbey  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
ter  into  ibe  apitit  and  meaning  of  the  truths  inculcated.  Still, 
however,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  all  that  I  have  ever 
witoeased  in  tbeae  inalitutiona,  that  the  ayatem  of  religioua  in- 
■truction  ia  far  from  having  reached  its  hlgbeat  pitch  of  improve- 
Bent,  and  th^  it  is  ausceptible  of  being  carried  to  a  degree 
of  perfectioa  which  it  has  never  yet  attained.  The  evils  uid  de> 
bets  which  adhere  to  the  ayitem  as  it  exists  in  moat  of  our  Sab- 
bath achool  itMtitUtioiw,  are  such  as  the  following  :—l.  Tba 
meroory  is  atill  too  much  exercised  and  burdened  with  the  releo- 
tioa  of  words,  while  a  corresponding  degree  of  attentiiKi  is  not 
paid  to  the  enerciae  of  the  rational  faculty.  2.  Religiout  itutrve- 
Hon  it  tap  immA  confined  <u  to  the  range  cfiu  otyeetttmd  tUaa> 
tratioKt,  Instead  of  confining  it  chiefly  to  a  fisw  propoeititHis  ia 
iward  to  what  ara  termed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  ||0»- 
pd,  it  ahonid  extend  to  the  whole  rangn  of  otijects  compneed 
within  the  compass  of  Divine  Revdation,  and  to  all  the  illnstra- 
tiaim  of  those  objects  which  can  be  derived  from  history,  geogra- 
phy, the  adesoes,  and  the  works  of  nature.  3.  Siscosatons  on 
systematic  theology  too  frequently  usurp  the  place  of  pointed 
»omt  inotnictiona  addressed  to  the  afiections  and  the  conscience. 
4.  Catechisma  and  otlier  human  formularies  are  too  frequently 
•Bt  in  competitioD  with  the  instructions  to  be  derived  diractly  from 
the  Scri^fss.  6.  Many  of  the  teachers,  bowever  pious  and 
well  intentioned,  are  defioait  in  that  degree  of  biblical  and  gene- 
fal  knowledge  which  all  religious  instructors  ought  to  possesa. 
This  last  circunMance  I  otmaider  as  one  of  the  greatest  deficien- 
cies tn  our  Sat^th  school  arrangements,  and  thenfeVe  shall  ofihr 
•  few  remarks  on  the  subjeoL 

It  is  geneially  admitted,  that  a  professor  of  any  science,  such 
as  ofaemistry,  ought  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  all  its  prin- 
ciptes  and  facta,  but  with  those  subjects,  such  as  udnral  history, 
•xpcrimental  philosophy,  and  physiology,  with  which  it  stands 
connected.  It  ia  also  admitted,  that  the  religious  instruction  of 
die  adult  population,  in  order  to  be  respectable  and  efiicient,  re* 
ipn'restfaat  the  mlnistera  of  religion  be  trained  to  all  those  branchca 
of  knoiriedge  wUch  tend  to  prepare  them  for  their  office,  and  that 
tbey  be  men  not  only  of  piety,  but  of  talent  and  intallrgeoce,  and 
Ibund  quafiBed  by  their  superiora  for  the  duties  they  undertaka 
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And  c«n  we  suppose,  [ImI  either  the  literary  or  Hie  religknia  liiitieir 
of  ihe  young,  can  be  intelligently  or  efficiently  conducted  by  mea 
who  are  comparatively  ignorant,  and  who  have  under^ne  no 

!>reviou3  training  Tor  such  an  office?  Oivjhe  contrary,  I  have  no 
lesilBlion  in  asserting,  that  instructorv  of  youth  ought  to  have  as 
much  information  on  every  subject  as  is  usually  judged  necessary 
for  a  reepectablfl  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  even  more  than 
many  of  this  class  actually  possess.  Be^des,  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess not  only  eUar  coneeptuau  of  every  portion  of  knowledge 
they  wish  to  impart,  but  also  of  the  best  modes  in  which  it  may 
be  communicated  with  effect  to  the  juvenile  mind.  It  requires 
even  more  informiKion  and  greater  powers  of  mind  to  simplify 
knowledge,  and  render  it  perspicuous  to  the  opening  intellect,  than 
to  convey  it  to  the  understandings  of  thoae  who  are  advanced  in 
years.  The  man  who  wislips  to  act  as  an  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious instructor,  should,  if  possible,  acquire  a  compretienaive  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  revelations  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  oollaterat 
subjects  with  which  they  are  connected — of  the  leading  facllB  of 
ancient  and  modem  history— of  the  scenery  of  nature  in  all  its 
varied  aspects — of  the  operations  of  the  Creator  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  *'  firmament  of  his  power,"  and  of  human  nature 
Bs  exhibited  in  all  the  scenes  and  rriationsof  social  life.  For  it 
ia  from  these,  and  similar  sources,  that  he  is  to  derive  his  iUiM- 
tratioHi  of  ditine  subjects ;  and  unless  such  subjects  be  illustrated 
by  sensible  scenes  and  objects,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  can  be 
ccHnmunicated  to  the  young,  nor  any  deep  impreesioos  made  upon 
their  hearts.  The  instructor  of  the  young  must  have  the  ftcuL^ 
of  ascertaining  the  range  of  thought  possessed  by  his  pupil*— of 
adapting  Ats  inttrucHont  to  that  range  of  thought — and  of  ren- 
^ienng  the  ideas  they  have  already  acquired  subservient  for  ia- 
creaaing  their  number,  and  for  opening  a  wider  field  of  inteUectual 
vision.  For  this  purpose,  hia  imaginalion  must  roam  over  the 
witole  circle  of  his  own  Itnowledge,  to  select  objects,  events, 
scenes,  circumstances,  and  similes,  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  his  pupils,  and  celcolated  to  expand  their  views,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  particular  subject  to  which  their  attention  is  directed. 
He  must  sometintes  extend  his  views  to  the  histories  of  aBciwtt 
times,  both  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  circumstanoeawhiiEh  Intended 
the  accomplishment  of  ancient  prophecies,  and  to  the  doctrioes, 
maxims,  and  pieoepts  of  the  Bihle — sometimes  to  the  knowledge 
be  has  acquired  of  the  eanh,  the  ocean,  or  the  almosi^re,  the 
anraal  and  vegetable  creation,  or  the  glories  of  the  heaveoa— 414 
aomethxtea  to  the  stale  of  barbarous  nations,  the  persecutioos  df 
the  elamh,  tbe  livea  of  good  mm,  the  progress  cS  tfae  gp&pti 
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■nxuig  uDenliektMMd  tnbmi,  ttie  a 
wmre  and  revofulions  of  oatioDB.  CirctumtBDces,  incidenU,  anec- 
dotes, descriptiona,  and  similei,  derived  from  such  source*,  he  will 
find  expedient,  and  in  some  cases  neeeasary,  to  be  bnwght  for^ 
ward  for  explaining  and  illustrating  many  portions  of  Divine  R^ 
v«lalion.  And  therefore,  were  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  be  a 
man  of  imnertal  knowMgi,  so  much  the  more  qualified  would 
)>e  be  lor  imparting  religious  instruction,  prorided  he  had  the  art 
of  timpHfying  his  knowledge,  and  mnderii:^  it  subserrient  to 
moral  improvenwDt.  If  religious  instruction,  indeed,  consiated 
in  nothing  more  than  piGscribing  (a«lw,  and  bearing  children  re^ 
cite  catec^ma,  psalms,  hymns,  and  passages  of  Scripture,  an^ 
roan,  however  ignorant,  who  had  bean  iaslrocted  in  the  art  of 
reading,  might  be  considered  as  qnatified  for  such  an  ofGce  ;^iid 
faencse,  I  have  seen  men,  pious  and  well-mnniof  perhaps,  Imt 

rirant  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  without  anr 
r  idtat  on  the  subject  of  religion,  appointed  as  SabbalK 
acbool  teachers,  who  did  nothing  more  than  take  the  P«alm>book 
or  Catechioai  into  their  handa,  and  put  on  (heir  spectacles  to  see 
dM  the  youoffsicra  repeated  their  piescribed  ta^  with  t(rienU« 
ttoirectness.  But  if  the  great  object  of  leligioua  instnidioa  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  oommunicftlioa  of  dear  viaiB  respecting  the  at- 
Iribatea  of  God,  the  principles  of  his  nionl  government,  the  ve* 
riety  and  immensity  of  his  works,  the  history  of  his  prondenliiri 
dispensationB,  the  plan  of  his  redemption,  and  the  way  in  which 
its  blessings  are  to  bo  obtained,  the  prinoiples  of  moral  action,  and 
the  rules  of  duty  be '  has  prescribed,  and  whatever  tends  to  dis- 
jday  the  riches  of  hie  grace  and  the  glories  of  hid  universa)  king, 
dom— in  so  far  as  such  subjects  can  be  imparled  to  the  youthni 
mind — then  it  is  evident,  that  a  religious  inMmclor  ought  to  bk 
ft  person  widowed  ivHh  m  mach  general  and  Biblical  knowledge 
as  he  can  possibly  acquire. 

In  throwing  out  the  above  remarks  it  is  by  no  means  intended  10 
insinuate,  that  no  good  has  been  eflbcted  in  Sabbath  schools  where 
.he  teachers  were  compamtively  ignorant;  as  I  believe  many 
good  impreasioDS  have  been  made  upon  the  youthful  mind  by 
pious  and  well-meaning  men  whose  range  of  infbrma^n  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Bat  i(  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  were 
inch  instructors  more  enlightened  than  they  have  generally  heea, 
a  much  greater  degree  of  important  instruction  would  be  conif> 
municaleo,  and  a  more  powerful  moral  impression  made  upon 
Ae  heart. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  general 

|inctk»  of  mankind,  that  every  mtn  should  be  trained  for  the 
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pioftnion  he  adopts,  and  be  found  qualified  for  an;  office  befors 
oe  enter  on  the  performance  of  its  duties.  And  is  the  religious 
inttniciioa  of  the  young  a  matter  of  so  trivial  importance,  that 
such  a  rule  should  be  set  aside  in  appointing  teachers  to  Sabbath 
•choolsT  If  not,  then  every  one  who  wishes  to  devote  himself 
to  the  religious  tuition  of  the  rising  race,  should  be  regularly 
trained  in  all  thoee  branches  of  sacred  knowledge  which  are  re> 
quiaite  for  rendering  his  iastructiona  fully  efficient  for  the  purpose 
intended.  It  should  likewise  be  ascertained  whether  be  be  of  a 
eommueicative  tura  of  mind,  and  haa  acquired  a  ftcility  of  im- 
Mtrting  ideas  to  the  youthful  understanding ;  and  for  this  purpose 
his  (jualificationa  should  be  tiied  by  experiment,  by  placing  under 
faia  superintendence,  for  a  few  days,  the  instructions  of  a  religious 
•eminsry.  Every  one  found  duly  qualified  for  the  office  ■hoold 
receive  a  certain  pecuniary  eotnpensation,  as  well  as  the  teachers 
of  other  seminaries,  provided  he  chooees  (o  accept  of  it.  Hitherto 
our  Sabbath  schools  have  Renerally  been  taught  gralit  by  ths 
benevolent  individuals  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  mi. 
vice,  and  if  duly  qualified  instructors  can  be  found  who  wilt  givs 
tbeir  services  without  remuneraiioa,  no  objection,  of  course,  cut 
be  brought  against  such  labours  of  love;  but  it  is  nothing  mon 
thaa  equitable,  that  every  man  who  devotes  his  time  and  the  en- 
ergies of  his  mind  to  any  object,  should  receive  a  fair  compenm> 
tioB  for  his  exertions,  especially  when  be  is  under  oUigatioa  to 
cultivate  bis  intellectual  powers,  and  to  pass  through  a  course  oC 
inuoiug  for  this  purpose. 

The  departmrals  of  knowledge  to  which  religious  inatnictora 
should  devote  tb^  attention  are  such  as  the  following: — 1.  So- 
ered  S&ttorSt  or,  in  other  words,  the  Reoords  of  the  Divine  di». 
IMWattoos,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testenwnls.  For 
«lao)datii)g  certain  portions  of  this  history,  imravelling  difficulties, 
answering  objections,  and  explaining  various  circumetances  coo. 
Dsoted  with  the  Jewish  worship  and  economy,  the  perusal  of  such 
works  as  Home's  "  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible," 
Shuekford's  "  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  aod 
Staekkoute't  "  Hittorif  of  the  Bibk,"  particularly  the  last, will  b* 
jbuod  of  great  utility  in  expanding  our  views  of  the  revelatitwa 
aT  HiKven,  and  of  the  facts  coouected  with  the  moral  goveromeol 
of  God.  For  illustrating  the  history  ofibe  Jews  and  surrounding 
uUions,  from  the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
,— a, period  of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  during  which  many 
of  Darnel's  prophecies  were  accomplished — the  First  Book  of 
"The  Maccabees,"  Joeepbus'  "Antiquities,"  and  his  '■History 
of  the  Wan  of  the  Jews,"  aod  Prideaux's  "  Conoection  of  the 
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History  of  the  OM  and  New  Testament,"  will  be  fau»d  particu- 
larly usefljl. — 3.  Anettnt  Hiatory  and  Geogrvfky.  The  hiitory 
of  auch  nations  aa  the  Egyptians,  Assyriatw,  Babyloniara,  Medaa 
and  Persians,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  sacred  history  and  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, necessary  for  understanding  the  descriptions  and  allusioua 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Millol's  "  Elements  of  General  History," 
part  i.  end  "  Rollin's  HiAorical  Works,"  particularly  hia  "  An- 
cient History,"  wilt  aflbrd  tlie  most  satisfactory  information  on 
this  subjecL  In  connection  with  the  history  of  ancient  iwtions, 
ancient  geograjiky  should  be  particularly  stndied,  Ibr  the  purpooo 
of  acquiring  clear  ideas  of  the  boundaries  and  dirisions  of  tlis 
'  Land  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  relative  poaitkins  of  the  countriea 
that  lie  adjacent  to  it,  which  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  tin 
history  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Without  sotne 
knowledge  of  this  subject  we  can  have  no  clear  oonceptioivi  of 
many  interesting  circumstances  recorded  in  the  writings  of  tfa« 
Proptteta  and  Evangelists,  and  must  frequently  read  thMr  narra- 
tives without  ideas.  Map»,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  countries  to 
which  1  allude,  are  of  course  indispensably  requiMte,  when  engag- 
ing in  this  atndy ;  and  such  maps  should  be  hung  up  in  every 
Sabbath  school,  and  referred  to,  for  illustrating  the  nariatiTes  of 
the  sacred  historians.  Well's  "  Sacral  Gieography,"  and  hia 
"Set  of  Maps  of  Ancient  Geography,"  and  similar  works,  will 
af!brd  the  requisite  information  on  this  subject. — 9.  Tht  nrctm- 
ttaneei  c<mneeted  mth  thejvlfilment  of  ancitnt  pnpheciea.  The 
accomplishment  of  prophecy  is  recorded  either  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory itself,  in  the  annals  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  tbo 
present  state  of  the  nations  and  the  events  passing  under  our  daily 
observation,— or  it  is  to  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  prospect* 
which  will  open  on  Ititure  generations.  Hence  the  neccasity  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  kutory  tf  the  Ckurek  and  ef  the  no- 
(ions,  and  with  the  political  and  religious  movements  now  going 
forward  throughout  the  world,  if  we  wish  to  trace  the  taithfutneaa 
of  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  of  his  word. 
Such  works  as  Newton's  "  Dissertations  on  (he  Prophecies,"  and 
Keith's  "  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,"  and  his  "  Signs  of  the  Times," 
will  diFect  the  mind  to  many  interesting  views  on  this  subject. 

4.  Another  subject  which  deserves  the  attention  of  relisioua 
inslruclors,  is,  Bibtieal  CriHeUm  and  interprOaliim.  M  the 
Scriptures  form  the  groundwork  of  all  reiigious  knowledge,  it  is 
of  importance  to  ascertain  that  the  copy  or  edition  which  we  use 
approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original ;  and  when  wa 
areaalislied  on  this  point,  it  is  equally  important  lo  determiiM  lbs 
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lulea  by  which  the  difierent  portions  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  inters 
preUd,  Rocordiug  to  tbe  subjects  on  which  they  treaL  This  in- 
cludes an  inquiry  into  the  literal  meaning  of  words,  and  tbo 
Jigwalive  sense  in  which  they  are  frequency  used-^the  scope 
of  tbe  writer — the  parallel  passages — the  sources  of  poetic 
imagery,  or  the  objects  whence  the  sacred  writers  derive  their 
figurative  representations — the  princ^les  of  symbolical  language 
— «n<l  a  knowledge  of  the  localUiet  in  which  the  writers  were 
placed,  and  the  kiitorieal  eircuniMtancea  to  which  they  allude. 
On  this  subject  many  voluminous  works  have  been  written  {  btit 
the  general  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  sufBciently  gratiHed  by  the 
perusal'  of  such  volumes  as  Carpenter's  "  Scripture  DifBculiies," 
and  his  "  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inlerpreta-  . 
tion." — 5.  Tlu  manner*  tuid  ewtomt  of  the  Etutem  nations. 
The  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
Ab  natural  and  artificial  scenery  with  which  they  were  surround- 
ad,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  literary  productions — 
even  upon  those  which  were  dictated  by  inspiration.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  these  it  is  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  unravel 
the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  em 
phasis  of  their  compositions,  or  to  feel  the  full  force  of  their  oar- 
reives  and  allusions.  For  tbe  elucidation  of  this  subject  we  are 
now  furnished  with  n  variety  of  interesting  works,  of  which  th« 
following  are  specimens: — Paxton's  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture;" 
Harroer's  "  OliervalioDs  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture;"  Tay- 
lor's "  fVagmeata,"  appended  to  Calmet's  Dictionary ;  Border's 
"  Oriental  Customs ;"  Carpenter's  "  Scripture  Natural  History ;" 
and  the  reports  of  certain  modern  travellers,  such  as  Burckhardt, 
Buckingham,  Legh,  Dr>  Jowet,  and  the  American  Missionaries. 
In  tbe  first  six  volumes  of"  The  Modem  Traveller,"  compiled  by 
Mr.  Conder,  almost  every  thing  will  be  found  requisite  for  tbe 
illustration  of  the  physiud  geography,  climate,  seasons,  dec.  of 
Judea,  «sd  tbe  surrounding  countries.  An  occasional  reference 
to  such  subjects  for  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  tbe  aflention  and  improving  the  understandings  of  tbe 
young. 

6.  Thg  ttvdg  of  the  Mgtlem  of  Nature,  or  the  material  works 
of  God,  as  displayed  throughout  the  earth  and  the  starry  finnfr. 
meot.  To  these  works  the  inspired  writers,  aa  numerous  occa- 
aioiA,  direct  our  attention,  as  evidences  of  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  Jehovah,  and  of  his  superintending  Providence. 
Tbey  should  therefore  be  studied  with  care  and  contemplated 
with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  as  illuslrativeof  the  perfections  of  t!i» 
Deity  and  of  tbe  declarations  of  his  word.    There  Is  nothing  io 
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which  young  people  hsten  with  mare  Btlentton  than  to  &miliar 
diKOuraee  upon  the  woodera  of  creation,  vheo  they  are  deliver* 
ed  ID  a  clear  and  diatincl  manner,  and  made  level  to  their  capa- 
cities ;  and  when  the  works  of  God  are  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  truthi  of  his  word,  a  more  powerfhl  impre» 
akn  of  these  truths,  on  the  principle  of  association,  will  be  made 
upon  the  mind.  For  example,  when  we  deacribe  the  immenee 
mass  of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  ocean ;  the  lofly  ranges  of 
mounlajna ;  the  flaming  volcanoes ;  the  magnitude  of  our  globe ; 
the  rapid  motion  with  which  it  flies  through  the  voids  of  space; 
or  the  immenae  number  and  size  of  the  celestial  orbs — and  bring 
Uiese  objects  in  connection  with  such  passages  as  these :  *'  He 
boldeth  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  he  bwigeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing ;  he  meteth  out  the  heavens  with  a  span  ;  and 
laketh  up  the  isles  as  e  very  little  thing — Great  is  our  Lord,  and 
of  great  Power,  his  understanding  is  infinite — Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty:"  &c. — when  theae 
passages  are  at  any  time  recalled  to  mind,  the  objects  which 
illustrate  them  will  naturally  occur;  and,  when  the  objects  them- 
■elves  are  directly  contemplated,  the  mind  will  revert  to  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration  with  which  they  were  formerly  associated. 
For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  some  general  knowledge  on  tbia 
■ubfBct,  religious  instructors  should  peruse  some  of  the  popular 
works  which  have  been  lately  published  on  the  subjects  of  Natu- 
ral History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Experimental  Philoeophy, 
and  Chemistry,  such  as  those  formerly  recommended,  and  par- 
ticularty  those  works  which  treat  of  Natural  Theology,  and  ths 
coonectioir  of  science  with  religion." — Besides  the  above  depart- 
ments, the  Sabbath  school  teacher  should  study  with  particular 
attention  Aiisiaii  nature  in  all  its  varieties  and  modes  of  operation- 
He  should  leam  to  cootemplalc,  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian 
fdiilosopber,  the  disposkiona  of  mankind,  as  displayed  in  their 
aocial  intercourse!,  the  soenee  of  public  and  domestic  lile,  the  va- 
rioDs  modee  in  wluch  the  prindple  of  evil  operates,  and  the  prac- 
tices, whether  good  or  bad,  which  prevail  ehher  in  Christian  or  in 
-  geoeraleodety.  FrDmsochsourceshewillderivemaDybomeillus- 
tralions  of  the  efibcts  of  sin,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Chris- 
tian prindple  should  operate  in  all  the  ramifications  of  human 
wciely.  He  should  likewise  study  some  of  the  best  works  on  the 
"Evidences  of  Christianity" — a  system  of  Divinity  such  as 
"  Dwight's  Theology  " — and,  above  all  other  branches  of  know 
ledge,  be  should  rtudy  with  the  utmost  core  the  discourses  of 
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our  Saviour,  as  reported  in  the  Evftogelists,  and  the  pratsticHl 
porta  of  the  writingti  of  the  Prophets  and  ApoUles,  irhidi,  in 
religious  inatructioaa,  are  too  frequently  thrown  into  the  shade. 

In  leaching  Sabbath  schools,  a  practice  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon should  be  carefully  avoided — and  that  is,  addreuing  long- 
mnded  dueouna  to  young  people,  most  part  of  which  thej  do 
not  understand.  I  lately  visited  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
containing  from  80  to  100  catechumens.  Among  these  were 
about  20  young  persons,  chiefly  females,  from  the  age  of  16  to 
the  age  of  34 ;  the  rest  were  children  from  7  to  12  years  of 
Bji^e.  After  the  repetition  of  tests,  psalms,  catechisms,  and  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  n>orc  than  an  hoor  was  consumed  in  some 
crude  dissertations,  [a  a  preaching  style,  on  the  meaning  and  re> 
ferenoes  of  some  passages  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which 
none  of  the  younger  persons  could  possibly  understand ;  and 
only  about  a  dozen  general  questions,  for  the  sake  of  form,  were 
put  to  the  younger  class,  to  which  the  answers,  "  yes,"  or  "  no," 
were  chiefly  required,  "it  seemed  as  if  the  chief  aim  erf  the 
teacher  had  been  to  recommend  himself  to  the  tftention  of  the 
adult  part  of  his  audience,  while  the  children  were  sitting  in  ■ 
state  of  apathy,  playing  with  their  fingers,  and  eagerly  wishing 
to  be  gone.  Such  a  condut^t  is  quite  preposterous,  and  lends  to 
fruslmiB  the  great  object  of  sutm  institutions.  No  address  to 
young  people  should  be  continued  beyond  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  unless  the  subject  be  extremely  interesting  and  the  atten- 
tion exclusively  iixed  upon  it.  The  method  of  teaching  by  Inter' 
rogatoriet,  and  interspersing  occasional  remarks  on  the  difierent 
topics,  will  be  found  in  general  the  best  mode  for  keeping  aliv* 
the  attention  of  the  young. 

Sabbath  schools  should  not  be  ooosidered  as  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  or  of  those  who  are  inattsnttve  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  of&pring,  but  as  embracing  the  instriicdon  of  sJt 
classes  of  sooiely.  It  is  indeed  a  duty,  from  which  no  parent  caa 
be  exempted,  to  imparl  instructicHi  to  his  children  in  the  prin^les 
of  religion,  and  "  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  But,  without  neglecting  this  duty  in  private,  their 
children  might  derive  important  additionai  inslruclirai  by  attend- 
ing B  public  religious  seminary.  If  the  Bystem  of  religious  in^ 
•tniction  were  once  improved,  and  carried  to  that  pitch  of  perfac- 
tion  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  and,  if  that  superior  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  displayed  in  the  Ae- 
partmen*  of  religion,  were  to  pervade  all  the  details  of  jurentl* 
inslruotion,  1  have  ae  hasilatien  in  asserting  that  the  children  of 
the  moat  learned  Bid  intellij^nl  of  the  community  would  derive 
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much  advantage  Trom  atteoding  such  semiDaries  of  iostruntion. 
Nor  Bhould  such  seminaries  be  coDfiaed  to  young  persooa  under 
12  or  H  years  of  age,  as  they  too  frequeutly  are ;  but  schools 
should  be  organised,  adapted  to  persons  from  the  age  of  19  to 
the  age  of  20,  and  upwards,  in  which  they  may  be  trained  in  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  religion,  ond  thus 
be  enaUed  lo  take  more  expansive  views  of  the  mvelations  of 
Heaven,  that  they  may  be  "thoroughly  fumished  for  the  per* 
fbtmance  of  every  good  work."  For  the  instruction  and  super- 
intendence of  such  gchoots,  the  study  of  those  departments  of 
sacred  knowledge  referred  to  above,  will  be  found  an  indispenanble 
qualification.  In  order  that  properly  qualified  teachers  may  b« 
obtained  for  such  seminaries,  colleges  or  academiee  might  be  e»- 
tablisbed  for  their  instruction.  Evening  lectures  on  the  diflerent 
branches  of  sacred  knowledge  and  popular  science,  accompanied 
with  various  other  mental  exercises,  might  be  delivered  two  or 
three  times  every  week,  to  which  all  might  have  access  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  lo  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
Various  discussions  might  likewise  be  entered  into  reiaiive  to  the 
best  modes  of  communicating  knowledge  and  impressing  divine 
truths  upOD  the  heart ;  and  expetitiurUt  in  the  art  of  instruction 
might  be  occasionally  tried,  by  collecting  a  number  of  children 
for  this  purpose,  and  observing  the  ef^ts  which  difierent  in- 
atnictors  and  difierent  modes  of  teaching  produce  upon  their 
■Actions  and  understandings.  In  the  meantitne,  before  such 
systems  of  instruction  be  established.  It  might  be  expedient  for 
the  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools  in  laige  towns,  to  meet  once  a 
-week  or  once  a  fortnight  for  mutual  instruction,  and  for  discussing 
the  various  subjects  ocmnected  with  their  official  duties,  A  library 
might  be  formed  of  the  best  books  connected  with  Sacred  History, 
Theology,  and  general  information,  lo  which  each  of  them  might 
have  access  for  the  porpose  of  private  study.  By  such  means 
the  knowledge  of  our  teachers  would  be  enlarged,  their  interest 
in  carrying  forward  improvements  kept  alive,  and  the  system  of 
nligious  instruction  would  gradually  approximate  towards  per- 
fection. To  guide  the  teacher  in  his  selection  of  books  on  Sacred 
Literature,  he  may  be  lefnred  to  the  Rev.  £.  Bickeratelh's 
"  Christian  Studeirt,"  which  contains  lists  of  books  in  the  variotis 
departments  connected  with  the  study  of  Divine  revelation,  inter- 
spersed with  a  variety  of  judicious  remarks.* 

*  Sabbath  icfaool  tcadms  will  derive  mncli  SMfiil  inatroctim  fraoi  ths 
wijtiim  oT  Mr.  JMK>b  Abbott,  PrinoilMl  ef  tbe  Mount  Vfmon  Sobool,  B<»- 
too,  faitieularl?  bis  "  yaung  CbriMiM,"  and  "  rJW  TeacScr,ix\\m&^' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Sdteolt  fir  Young  Ptrwiu,  from  the  age  qffiurteen  tolhtaga^ 
twenij/  and  upward*. 
It  is  one  of  the  grand  derects  of  our  present  Bystem  of  educa 
tion,  that  it  w  considered  as  lerminBting  about  the  period  whea 
our  youth  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean.  Prior  to 
Ibia  period,  little  more  than  the  rttdimentf  of  knowledge  can  bo 
eoramunicated,  even  where  education  ia  conducted  on  an  inteU 
lectual  plan.  The  whole  period  of  our  existence  should  be  coa- 
aidend  as  the  oourse  of  our  education ;  and  there  is  no  portion 
of  human  life  of  more  importance  in  this  respect  than  that  which 
inlervKies  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  the  age  of  twenty. 
At  this  period,  the  rational  powers  are  advancing  towards  per- 
fection, and  are  capable  of  acquiring  clear  aod  expansive  views 
both  of  scientific  truths  and  of  scriptural  doctrines.  At  the  Mine 
lime  the  moral  powers  and  propensities  are  beginning  to  arrange 
themselves  on  the  aide  eitiier  of  virtue  or  of  vice;  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  inslaocea,  the  character  of  the  future  man 
depends  on  the  intellectual  views  and  the  moral  habits  which  are 
then  formed.  It  is  therefore  a  mlttter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  the  human  mind,  at  this  interesting  period,  should  be  properly 
directed  as  to  ita  views  of  truth  and  of  duty,  and  guarded  against 
the  temptations  and  allurements  which  might  turn  it  aside  from 
tbe  paths  of  rectitude.  It  is  somewfaal  unaccountable,  that  this 
important  period  in  the  life  of  man — so  pregnant  with  blessings 
or  curses  to  society — should  have  been  almost  overlooked  is  the 
view  of  the  Christian  philanthropist,  and  that  no  specific  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  promote  moral  and  inleilectual  instruc- 
tion during  its  continuance.  About  tbe  age  of  fiAeen  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  haveenjoyed  a  common  education  are  employed 
as  apprentices  or  servants.  At  this  period,  new  passions  b^n 
to  operate,  and  new  pursuits  engage  their  attention.  They  mingle 
with  new  associates,  are  frequently  exposed  to  vicious  indulgeaoes, 
and,  in  many  instances,  are  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  their 
parents  and  guardians.     If,  in  such  ciircumstances,  no  rational  or 

AnoocMnoidofsdfbtlhalnitniatiaDof  IheTounf."  He  ■honU  sbo  penws 
"Tha  Mother  *t  Home,"  and  olker  wnilu  of  Ibe  Rsr.  John  8.  C.  Abbott, 
of  Wonealer,  America,  famieHy  recommended.  In  the  proceee  of  teschiog, 
the  book)  publuhed  tiy  Mr.  Gelt,  on  the  "  Leaeon  8^ iteai,"  wilt  freqaeDtlj 
be  foBnd  of  greet  ntiUtif.  Bui,  it  ooght  never  10  be  fbrgoUan,  that  no  jJao* 
we  me;  sdupi,  and  no  book*,  however  goad  In  tbemeriiw,  cen  be  ■  sabeti- 
Btta  ftt  the  acriptural  knowledg*  and  geneial  iaAvMtion  ol  Ae  tsaelwt. 
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i«li(pou>  instruclioii  is  regularly  impaned,  they  will  be  apt,  as  .oo 
firequendy  happens,  to  be  led  away  by  tbeir  vicious  companions, 
and  their  sensual  appetites,  into  the  patba  of  folly  and  intemper- 
ance. Hence  the  propriety  o[  establithing  inslitutiona,  and 
arranging  a  system  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
circutnatancas  of  this  interesting  portioQ  of  our  population. 

The  tubjeet*  to  which  the  attenticMi  of  this  class  of  young  per- 
K>ns  should  be  directed  might  be  such  as  the  following : — 1.  The 
Fhyncai  leimca,  as  Geography,  Astronomy,  Natural  History, 
Experimental  Philosophy,  and  other  subjects  more  particularly 
noticed  id  (be  preceding  pages.  The  illustration  of  these  subjects 
might  occupy  a  wider  range,  and  the  topics  cannecled  with  them 
be  more  fully  discussed  than  in  the  primary  schools  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted. — 2,  Logic,  or  the  ait  of  reasoning.  This 
eubject  might  be  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  reasoning  and  of  sophisms  illustrated  from  the  sciences, 
historical  facts,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  conduct  of  men 
ID  general  society.  One  great  object  in  such  discussions  should 
be,  to  teach  the  pupils  to  habituate  themselves  to  clear  ideas  and 
conclusive  reftsonings  on  every  subject — and  to  expose  the  fiJse 
prindples  and  sophistical  reasonings  by  which  pnnoea,  statesmen, 
clei^ymen,  and  others,  have  supported  tyranny,  slavery,  opprea- 
■ion,  and  abuses  of  every  description  in  church  and  state,  and  by 
which  deists  aad  sc^tics  have  attempted  to  undermine  the  &bric 
of  Christianity.  If  properly  illustrated,  there  are  few  suli^ecls 
more  important  than  this  to  young  men  when  entering  on  the 
active  scenes  of  life.  But  we  have  no  system  of  logic,  wiui  which 
I  am  acquainted,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  popular 
and  practical  manner  to  which  1  allude. — 8.  Praelieal  Mtcha- 
nict  and  the  useful  arts — including  discussions  on  the  various 
applications  of  t(ea« — rail-roads,  canals,  and  machinery  of  dif- 
ferent kinds— the  processes  connected  with  the  different  arts,  the 
improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  the  esperimenls 
that  require  to  be  tried  in  order  to  carry  ibem  lo  perfection.— 
4.  Etkir*,  or  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciplas  and  precepts  of  Revelation — or,  in  other  words,  a  system 
of  practical  Christianity,  explaining  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
men  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  itluelraling  them  from  the 
facts  connected  with  the  scenes  of  history  and  of  common  life. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  object,  the  following  topics,  among 
others,  would  require  to  be  particularly  illustrated : — The  true 
foundation  of  moral  action,  or  the  priHciplet  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe — the  lavi$  which  God  has  pro- 
uulgalcd  in  his  word  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct — the 
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of  our  parochial  and  other  school maslcrs  are  possessed  of  few 
qualiticalions  besides  those  now  sUted.  On  (he  Continent,  till 
lately,  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  in  country  villages,  was  consid- 
ered  one  of  the  lowest  employments  in  society.  Even  in  Prussia, 
■bout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  "All  that  was  required  of 
their  schoolmasters,  who  were  chiefly  mechanics,  was,  to  be  able 
to  read,  ssy  the  catechism,  sing  tolerably  a  few  well-known  psalm- 
tunes,  aod  to  write  and  cipher  a  little.  Numbers  of  shepherds, 
employed  in  summer  lime  in  keeping  sheep,  during  winter  assume 
the  office  of  teachers  of  youth.  The  nobility  used  generally  to 
bestow  the  place  of  schoolmaster  {if  it  was  at  their  disposal)  oq 
their  raleta  or  grooms,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.'"*  In  many 
instances  the  offices  of  village  barber,  nddler,  and  schoolmaster, 
were  conjoined  in  the  same  person. 

It  may  be  atfinned,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  there  is  no 
office  io  general  society  more  honourable  and  important  than  that 
of  an  instructor  of  the  young,  and  none  on  which  the  present  and 
lliture  happiness  of  the  human  race  so  much  depends.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  now  staled,  the  office  has  beeii 
reudered  ineflicient  for  (he  great  purposes  of  human  improvement, 
and  the  teacher  himself  degraded  from  that  rank  which  he  ought 
to  hold  in  the  scale  of  society.  It  is  not  a  little  unaccountable, 
that,  in  this  country,  no  teminariea  have  ever  yet  been  established 
for  training  youag  men  for  the  office  of  teachers,  so  that  the  im- 
portant ends  intended  by  a  system  of  education  may  be  fuUjr 
accomplished.  A  watchmaker,  a  smith,  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  or 
■  weaver,  serves  an  apprenticeship  of  from  four  to  seven  years, 
befbr«  be  is  considered  qualified  to  exercise  his  profession.  A 
clergyman  generally  undergoes  a  course  of  training  for  eight  at 
nine  years,  before  he  is  licensed  to  perform  the  functions  of  th« 
mored  ministry.  Even  a  menial  servant,  a  stable-boy,  a  cook, 
or  a  laundry-maid,  must  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  and 
■Ksntion  before  they  are  considered  as  qualified  fbr  such  occupa- 
tions. But  the  office  of  an  instructor  of  youth  is  frequently 
assumed  at  random.  If  a  man  imaginet  he  can  execute  such  an 
office,  and  publishes  an  advertisement  of  his  intention,  be  i^ 
believed  to  be  qualified  for  what  he  undertakes,  although,  per- 
haps, be  has  never  applied  his  mind  to  investigate  the  pnndplea 
on  wbk:h  instruction  should  be  commanicated,  nor  the  objectr 
which  education  should  embrace.  Such  an  anomaly  in  the  stats' 
of  civilised  society,  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  vital  importanoe,' 
h  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  on  enlightened  age,  and  ought 

■  Rapoit  of  the  Prijiwty  Normal  School  u  Pottctun,  bj  V.  t.  O.  Btritt.  ~ 
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BO  longer  to  exist,  ir  we  had  right  views  or  fill  the  important 
otgects  which  a  ayatem  of  moral  and  intelltctual  education  should 
embrace,  and  its  extensive  eflects  upon  all  ranks  of  society,  in 
relation  both  to  the  present  and  the  future  world,  we  should  at 
ones  admit,  that  an  instractor  of  youth  should  be  a  man  possessed 
of  almost  universal  knowledge,  conjoined  with  a  high  d^ree  of 
morel  probity  and  fervent  piety. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  proceed  in  elevating  the 
teachers  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  thus  laying  a  sure  basis 
fi)r  an  efficient  education?  The  first  arrangement,  which  is  obvi- 
ously requisite,  ia  to  establish  seminaries  or  colUgtt  for  their 
instruction.  In  these  PrecejUoral  Colteget,  as  they  might  be 
called,  such  branches  as  the  following  might  be  taught. — 1. 
Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Algebra,  and  the  Mathematical  sciences, 
particularly  those  wmch  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  prac- 
tical purposes. — 2.  Grammar,  Logic,  History,  and  Christian 
niorals. — 8.  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography, 
Astronooiy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Muwc— 4.  Natural  Theology,  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Sacred  History,  Christian  doctrines  and  duties. — To  teach  the^ 
•ciences  mth  efibct,  three  or  four  Prolessora  would  be  required. 
Hiey  should  be  taught,  not  merely  by  lectures,  but  by  regular 
examinalions  and  numerous  exerdses  connected  with  the  several 
topic*  of  discussion ;  and,  where  the  subjects  admit  of  it,  by  expe- 
rimental illustrations.  The  course  should  be  as  popular  in  its 
plan  and  illustrations  as  the  nature  of  (he  subjects  treated  of  will 
admit,  and  all  the  discussions  should,  if  poasibie,  be  made  to  bear 
upon  mattera  of  practical  utility.  Of  course,  all  abstract  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  intricate  matbamatical  questions  and  theo- 
rems which  are  more  curious  than  useful,  and  all  theological 
■peculations  respecting  mysteries  and  questions  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  homaa  bculties  to  resolve — should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  great  object  of  these  instructions  should  be,  not  to 
make  the  students  profouitd  mathematicians,  philosc^hers,  or 
cUvines — but  to  communicate  to  them  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  all  those  subjects  of  a  practical  nature  which  are  level  to 
the  comprebension  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which  may  preseifl  to 
them  objects  of  delightful  contemplation,  and  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  their  present  and  future  happiness.  In  connection 
with  these  subjects,  inslrudvins  and  exercises  should  be  given  in 
the  art  of  eommvnieating  Immeledge,  and  on  the  various  modes 
which  may  be  employed  to  excite  the  attention,  and  to  convey 
dear  and  well-defined  idees  to  the  tinderstandings  of  the  young. 
The  plan  and  routine  of  leaching,  the  various  evolutioDS  requisite 
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for  preserving  order  in  a  school,  the  dlvisionsoftlnte,  the  arrange* 
ment  of  classes,  the  moral  treatment  of  ttie  youthful  mind,  the 
punishment  of  oiTencea,  tho  beat  methods  of  impressing  upon  tb« 
heart  the  trulhs  of  religion  and  the  rules  of  morality,  the  method 
of  using  the  dlSereot  class-books,  and  every  thing  else  which  has 
a  relation  to  moral  and  intellectual  tuition — ahould  be  explained 
and  illustrated  in  minute  detail. 

For  the  purpose  of  eierciaing  the  students  in  the  practical  ap< 
plication  of  these  instructions,  two  Kkoolt  sAoirU  be  connected 
vith  enery  Preeeptoral  College — one  for  the  primarii  and  the 
other  for  tbe  higher  branchet  of  education.  Over  theae  achooU 
(tie  professors,  though  not  constant  or  regular  teachers,  should  be 
invested  with  a  special  so  perin  ten  denes  and  control.  Under  Iheii 
direction,  each  student,  in  turn,  should  be  appointed  lo  engwe  in 
the  business  of  instruction,  so  as  to  reduce  to  practice  the  phiToso- 

Ehy  of  teaching.  Remarks  on  the  manner  in  vrhich  he  execute* 
is  office,  may  be  made  in  private,  and  hints  by  which  be  may  ba 
enabled  to  correct  any  of  the  errors  or  defects  into  which  he  may 
have  fallen.  These  remarks  should  have  a  reference  not  only  to 
tbe  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  likewbe  to  (he  moral 
^spositions  displayed  towards  tbe  children,  and  tbe  treatment 
they  receive.  While  a  proper  degree  of  respect  and  authority  is 
maintained,  the  young  teacher  should  be  taught  to  address  his 

Eupils  in  the  language  of  kindness  and  afiection,  as  a  (bther  does 
is  childrea,  and  to  avoid  every  thing  in  his  manner  that  baa  the 
appearance  of  being  boisterous  or  domineering.  Besides  being 
occasionally  employed  in  scholastic  teaching,  the  students  should 
be  frequently  exercised  in  ihe  art  o^  eompontioa,  and,  at  certain 
distant  intervals,  in  delivering  lectures  of  their  own  compositiont 
to  the  rest  of  tbe  students,  on  any  physical  or  moral  stibjiect  tbey 
may  choose  to  selecL  This  practice  would  tend  lo  prepare  them 
for  becoming  public  lecturers  on  the  difTerent  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  in  the  districts  where  they  might  aOertrards  be  ap- 
pointed OS  teachers.  All  the  public  exercises  oTtbe  students, 
both  in  teamiog  and  in  leaching,  should  be  commonced  with 
prof/er,  and  a  recognition  of  the  superintendence  and  agency  of 
Ihe  Divine  Being,  and  the  busioesa  of  the  day  conclitd^  in  tba 
«ame  manner — a  practice  which,  in  this  country,  has  almost  fallea 
into  disuse,  especially  in  those  seminaries  devoted  to  tbe  promo- 
tion of  a  fashionable  education.  In  short,  the  wb«4e  system 
should  be  considered  as  chiefly  of  a  moral  aiKl  rel^^ous  natnte^ 
having  for  its  main  and  ultimate  ot^ect,  not  merely  tbe  conv 
■nunication  of  literary  and  scientific  knowlec^,  but  the  prona- 
tion of  ntoral  order  and  happiness  among  mankind,  and  ibeii 
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frepmtmn  for  tbe  felicities  and  employ meots  of  tbe  worid  lo 
come.  Such  a  noble  object  can  only  be  obtained  by  impresaing 
puch  vhw3  on  th«  minds  or  tho  rising  teachera,  and  tmining  ibem 
up  to  habits  of  universal  benevolence  and  of  Christian  piety  and 
devotion,  that,  in  Iheir  lum,  they  may  communicate  tbe  saow 
habits,  feelines,  and  aSbctioos,  to  young  immortals  over  whose 
instructions  tney  may  be  a^erwards  called  to  preside. 

Every  candidate  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  previous  to  be- 
ing  received  into  such  a  college  or  seminary,  should  be  atrictly 
exanaioed  as  to  his  mental  powers  and  natural  capacity  for  ac> 
quiring  and  communicating  knowledge,  bis  moral  principles  and 
conduct,  and  bis  leading  motives  and  aims  in  wishing  to  devola 
himself  to  the  office  of  an  instructor.  It  should  be  understood 
fhat  he  has  previously  acquired  the  elements  of  a  common  edu- 
cation— can  read  hia  native  language  with  aome  degree  of  cor- 
rectness, c(i)i  .write  a  tolerably  good  hand,  and  hai  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  rul(»  of  arithmetic  For  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  spend  much  time  in  such  elementary  instructioOt 
^cept  in  tho  higher  departmeals  of  arithmetic,  and  in  demon. 
{tfntting  its  fuodaiaiental  rules.  No  candidate  should  be  under 
eighteen  or  above  thirty  years  of  age.  From  eighteen  lo  twenty- 
four  would,  perhaps,  be  tho  most  eligible  period  for  admission, 
Tbe  cf^rse  should  continue  at  least  three  yeara;  and  if  the  stu- 
dent can  afibrd  the  time  and  ejcpense,  it  may  be  expedient  lo  ex- 
tend it  to  four  yeara.  About  eight  or  nine  hours  every  day 
inight  be  employed  in  public  and  private  studiea — and  ten  montlu 
every  year,  allowing  a  vacation  of  a  month  about  midsummer, 
wd  another  of  the  sante  length  about  Christmas.  During  the 
period  now  specified,  under  the  direction  of  zealous  and  eolignleu- 
^  professors,  a  far  greater  portion  of  nibttantial  and  praetieal 
JaiowUdge  might  be  accumulated  than  is  generally  acquired  al 
our  universities,  in  a  course  of  instruction  extending  to  nwre  than 
eight  yeara-  Examinations  should  lake  piece,  at  least  once 
^•week,  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  every  student,  and  tbe 
degree  of  attention  be  b^lows  on  the  several  branches  of  study. 
AAei  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  a 
more  minute  and  extensive  examination  should  be  appointed  of  all 
Ihe  candidates  for  the  office  of  school  inaster,  on  all  tbe  branches 
of  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  which  their  at- 
tention had  been  directed.  Those  who  are  approved  should  re- 
oeive  a  certificate,  or  lieente,  signed  by  all  the  prolesaon,  speci> 
fving  the  progrcss  they  have  made,  and  their  quelifiealioai  f<» 
the  art  of  teaching — which  certificate  should  be  ooosiwnd  «■  • 
aitfcient  guaiantee  to  secure  their  admissioa  aa  teachen  intA  VGt<| 
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racant  schools  for  which  they  may  opply.  Those  who  are  fbimd 
deficient  in  <]uaIiflcations  may  be  recommended  to  remain  another 
year,  or  other  period,  to  revise  their  studies.  The  teachers  who 
had  "been  inducted  Juto  office,  previous  lo  the  arrangements  now 
supposed,  should  be  enjoined,  or  at  least  requested,  to  attend  two 
months  every  year  at  the  Preceptoral  College  for  three  or  four 
years  in  succession,  in  order  to  linish  their  education  in  all  those 
branches  which  are  considered  as  necessary  for  an  accomplished 
Instructor. 

The  proper  training  of  teachers  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
a  moral  and  intellectual  system  of  education  ;  and  no  class  of  men 
but  those  whose  minds  are  furnished  with  a  large  stock  of  general 
knowledge  are  capable  of  carrying  it  into  eflect.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  man  can  communicate  to 
others  knowledge  of  which  he  himself  is  not  possessed ;  and  con- 
aequently,  whatever  knowledge  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to 
impart  to  the  great  mass  of  society,  must  previously  exist  in  tha 
minds  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  instruct  them.  Even  the 
lowest  class  of  schools,  such  as  infant  schools,  and  the  details  of 
primary  instruction,  require  men  of  general  knowledge  as  super- 
intendents and  teachers.  For  it  requires  more  care  and  attentmni 
more  experience  and  sagacity,  and  a  more  inlimate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Indirect  (he  opening  intellect 
in  ill  Jirtl  exeurtiong  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  than  to  impart 
to  it  instructions  respecting  any  particular  science  in  aner-life. 
An  infant-school  teacher,  R>r  example,  should  be  intimately  ac- 
(juainled  with  the  facts  of  sacred  history,  wiih  general  history, 
with  physical  and  geometrical  science,  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  end  the  processes  of  the  arts,  with  human  nature  in  its 
different  aspects,  and  with  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.  For,  it  ut 
from  these  sources  that  he  is  to  derive  those  lacts,  exhibitions,  do> 
acriptiooB,  and  illustrations,  which  are  requisite  to  excite  the  ftt- 
tenlion,  to  interest  the  atfecltons,  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
the  infant  mind.  He  must  tell  them  stories  borrowed  from  sacred 
and  civil  history — he  must  describe  the  appearances  of  nature- 
he  must  perform  entertaining  experiments — be  must  tell  them  of 
other  countries,  and  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants — he  must 
describe  the  conduct  of  bad  children  and  of  good,  and  have  a 
■lory  at  hand  to  illustrate  his  descriptions.  He  must  vary  all  hii 
dticHptioiu,  experiments,  and  anecdotes,  as  much  as  possible,  k> 
that  new  acenea  and  subjects  may  be  gradually  opening  on  their 
new,  lo  prevent  that  satiety  which  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
■ame  topict  wtwid  necessarily  produce.    It  is  evident,  then,  that 
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na.oi^  but  a  peisra  possessed  of  cxteosiva  kxiowleiilge  is  qualified 
fully  to  Bccampliah  such  objects- 
It  is  an  egregious  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  iatOKltigt  of  a 
plan  of  teaching,  or  of  the  mere  routinM  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tioD,  is  all  that  ii  requisite  for  conducting  the  inslructioa  of  i^iU 
dren.  Tbia  is  an  error  which  of  late  has  been  too  frequently 
acted  upon,  ond  which  threatens  to  strike  at  the  foundadon  iS 
many  of  our  infant  schools.  A  young  man,  or  a  young  lady,  who 
has  acquired  only  the  elements  of  a  common  education,  and  who 
Jias  never  been  in  the  practice  of  teaching  in  any  seminary,  la 
aenl  for  six  weeks  to  an  infariE  school,  to  learn  the  lyttm,  snd  to 
witness  its  movements;  afler  which,  ihey  ore  considered  aa 
properly  qualified,  and  inducted  as  superintendunls  of  infant  semi- 
naries, without  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  range  of  informa- 
tien  tliey  possess.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  several  worthy  per- 
sons of  this  description  have  conducted  these  institutions  with 
considerable  energy  and  success,  especially  when  they  entered 
with  vigour  into  the  spirit  of  tbelr  olHce,  and  felt  ardent  desiree 
for  their  own  further  improvement.  But  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  existence  and  utility  of  such  institutions  to  recognise  such 
a  practice  as  a  general  rule, — although  in  their  first  establishment, 
Jiecessity  compelled  their  patrons  to  select  as  li^achers,  pious  and 
discreet  persons,  however  deficient  in  general  information.  For 
the  leasons  hinted  at  above,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  an  in- 
fant school  tefKiher  should  be  instructed  in  all  the  tuanches  of 
knowledge  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  requisite  for  other 
instructors ;  and  on  this  ground  chiefly  I  rest  my  hopes  of  ibe 
.permanency  and  efficiency  oftlie  system  of  infant  training  whioh 
tias  been  lately  introduced-  In  short,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be 
thoroughly  enlightened  and  regenerated — if  men  of  all  notions 
and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  thei/  worpi 
«nd  intellectual  natures,  and  fitted  for  "  glory  and  imniortaiity," 
it  is  egientiaUy  requisite  that  teachers  of  every  deacriptioo, 
whether  superinieitding  infant,  parochial,  or  Sabbath  schools,  or 
any  other  seminariea,  be  men  of  decided  piety,  of  the  highetC 
moral  attainmants,  and  ptjtgea&eA  of  as  large  a  meaturt  nf  ut^iil 
iaunaUdgt  at  wtortaU  can  aeqvirt.  And,  although  we  may  not 
be  able  m  procure  persons  endowed  with  such  high  qualifications 
for  another  geoeratJOD  qr  two,  yet  nothing  short  <^  such  an  ala- 
voted  standard  should  be  ultimately  kept  in  view.  Sucih  chano 
lers,  of  course,  would  occupy  a  rank  and  station  in  society  far 
nwre  respectable  and  elevated  than  they  have  ever  yet  attained, 
and  be  looked  up  to  as  the  directors  of  the  inlellectml  and  moral 
lacaltieB,  and  tto  best  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  lkuroA&  tant. 
87" 
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Four  preceptoral  colleges,  at  least,  would  require  to  be  estab 
liahed  io  Scotland,  and  about  six  times  that  ntimber  in  England, 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  Much  espense  would  not  be  rcqui-' 
ttte  in  their  erection,  excepting  what  behoved  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus  ; 
which  articles  would  be  indispensable  in  such  a  seminary,  and  the 
more  extensive  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, arrangements  might  be  made  for  establishing  such  a 
system  of  instruction  in  the  different  universities  and  colleges 
which  already  exist  j  as  the  same  clnjis-rooms  presently  used  Tor 
the  different  deparlmeDta  of  academical  instruction,  might,  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  at  separate  hours,  be  devoted  to  the 
system  of  instruction  now  proposed.  The  principal  country  in 
which  such  seminaries  have  yet  been  established,  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  where  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Normal 
Sckoolt.  In  1831  there  were  ihtrty-three  of  these  schools  in  full 
operation,  containing  from  40  to  100  pupils;  that  is  one  Normal 
school  for  every  3SS,660  souls ;  the  population  of  Prussia  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census,  b«ng  12,726,823.  From  these 
seminaries  are  furnished  almost  all  the  masters  of  the  public 
schools,  elementary  and  intermediate,  in  the  kingdom.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  these  establishments  is  110,653  thalers,  or 
£16,S8S,  of  which  the  slate  contributes  £18,260.  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  in  his  voluminous  and  somewhat  tedious  *'  Report  on  the 
state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,"  states  a  yariety  of  minute 
details  in  reference  to  the  economy  and  regulations  of  these 
schools,  but  affords  us  no  clear  idea  of  the  mannet'  in  which  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  to  those  who  aro 
intended  to  bo  the  future  teachers  of  primary  and  burghal 
scbools.  Although  these  institutions  are,  doubtless,  the  most  re- 
^wctable  and  efficient  that  have  hitherto  been  established  in  any 
oonntry,  jret  the  range  of  instruction  is  not  so  extensive  as  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  nor  is  the  office  of  a  teacher  placed  in 
that  elevated  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold  in  society.  Teachers 
hi  Prussia  are  still  considered  as  belongini;  to  a  grade  inferior  to 
that  of  ministers  of  the  goapei,  and  are  plaoed  partly  und^r  thrir 
auperintendence.  But  if  teachers  were  once  endowed  with  all 
tbe  knowledge  and  qualiBcations  to  which  I  have  adverted,  Ibey 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  moving  in  a  station  equal  to  that  of  (he 
most  dignified  ^ergyman. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 


On  the  Practicabilitg  of  E$tablitking  Seminaria  for 
Intelleetval  Edvealion.  , 

To  any  new  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  society,  howcvar 
just  or  raliooRl,  numerous  objections  from  different  quarters  are 
generally  started.  Difficulties  are  magnified  into  impossibilities, 
and  a  thousand  prejudices  ore  mustered  up  against  innovations  on 
established  practices,  and  in  favour  of  existing  instiiulions.  In 
aliemptioir  to  establish  such  seminaries  as  now  proposed,  the 
most  formidable  objection  would  be  founded  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  pecuniary  resources  adequate  to  their  erection  and  en- 
dowment ;  and,  it  is  frsnkly  admitted,  that  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  reckoned  not  by  thousauds,  bur  by  miUuma  of  pounds, 
would  bo  requisite  for  Iheir  establishment  and  support.  A  rude 
idea  of  the  requisite  expenditure  will  perhaps  be  conveyed  by  tho 
following  statements. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  number  of  children  in 
any  State,  from  the  age  of  two  to  (he  age  of  fifleen  years,  is  about 
one-tkird  of  the  whole  population ;  at  least  this  proportion  cannot 
be  materially  different  from  the  truth.  We  find  that  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  North  America,  there 
is  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  population  atleoding  a  seVninary 
of  instruction.  In  the  Slate  of  New  York,  the  proportion  of  pupils 
to  ihe  whole  population  is  aa  1  to  3.9,  a  greater  proportion  than 
ts  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  of  the  civilized  world.  Tho 
ages  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  \g,  in  all  probability, 
from  four  or  five  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ;  for  I  presume  (hat 
the  children  attending  infant  schools  are  not  included  in  this 
enumeration.  But  although  they  were,  it  is  well  known  that  in- 
tant  schools  have  not  yd  been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
furnish  instruction  for  one-fillh  of  the  children  who  would  require 
to  attend  these  ioslitutions.  We  may  therefore  fix  oa  orte-lkird 
as  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  requires  to  be  instructed 
at  infant  schools,  and  the  higher  seminaries  of  education.  This 
position  being  assumed,  the  number  of  schools  required  in  any 
city  or  country  may  be  at  once  determined.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, we  fix  on  a  town  of  a  medium  size,  such  as  Dundee,  we  can 
easily  ascertain  the  number  of  seminaries  requisite  lor  the  in. 
Btruction  of  its  juvenile  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Dunoee 
is  about  48,000 ;  the  one-third  of  which  is  16,000,  or  the  nutrfber 
of  individuals  that  require  instruction.  Suppose  80  acholarst  at 
an  average,  to  attend  each  achool,  there  would  TCn^\t%\n't]c'Gn 
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len  tbnn  200  ■eminaries  erected  to  suppljr  aiHequate  instructioil 
■  for  auch  a  Iowa.  Of  these,  &0  would  be  requjsile  for  iitfaiU  iti> 
atructton,  and  150  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  the  age  of 
six  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  higher  braocbea  of  education  aped- 
tied  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work.  According  to  a  slateraeat 
made  ia  Ferliament,  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  June,  1SS4,  there  is 
only  tmt-fijletnth  of  the  population  of  this  town  al  present  receiv- 
ing the  rudiments  of  a  common  education ;  so  that,  instead  of 
16,000  receiving  instruction,  there  are  only  8200,  and  instead  of 
200  schools,  averaging  SO  children  in  each,  there  are  only  40 
schools*  on  an  average,  containing  the  same  number,  which  is 
only  one-fifih  of  the  number  of  schools  wliich  require  to  ba 
established.  In  order  to  tapply  Dundee  with  proper  education, 
a  large  building  has  lately  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  qbout 
£10,000,  which  is  called  "  The  Dundee  Seminariee,"  where 
al»ul  200  or  300  children  receive  education.  The  expense  was 
supplied  partly  by  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  funds  belonging 
lo  the  town ;  and  the  whole  of  this  sum  lias  been  expended  mere- 
ly to  afford  accomodation  for  the  children  of  100  or  150  genteel 
families !  while  the  ^K&l  mass  of  the  population  has  been  entirely 
overlooked.  There  is  no  law  against  the  children  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  attending  that  seminary ;  but  the  fees  demanded 
ttmount,  in  their  case,  to  an  absolute  prohibition.  With  the  same 
sum  of  money,  ten  commodious  seminaries,  capable  of  containing 
accommodation  for  200  pupils  each,  or  2000  in  all,  might  have 
beeiT  established.  It  has  never  yet  been  stated  to  the  public,  on 
what  principle  education  is  to  be  conducted  in  these  seminaries — 
whether  it  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  old  tystem,  or  whether  a  plan 
of  intellectual  instruction  is  to  bq  prosecuted — a  most  important 
mailer,  which  ought  to  have  been  determined  before  a  stone  c^ 
the  building  was  laid,  or  even  before  a  plan  of  it  was  selected. 
For  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  any  buildins  intended  for  in- 
lellecmal  instructioa  ought  to  be  materially  different  from  thosp 
of  Others,  and  to  have  conveniences  and  arrangements  peculiar  to 
ilaelf.  Bnt  the  erection  of  on  expensive  and  tplendid  bmldiHg, 
as  an  ornament  to  a  commercial  town,  seems  to  have  been  an 
object  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  view  of  the  Committee  of 
Kdacolion,  than  the  arrangement  of  an  effident  plan  of  moral  and 
■melleclual  tuition.  Such  are  the  principles  and  views  of  many 
in  this  country  who  profess  to  he  the  patrons  of  education  1 
Let  us  now  consider  the  number  of  seminaries  which  the  wholo 
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ofScollsnd  would  require.  The  population  of  Scollnnd,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1831,  ]a  nearly  2,400,000,  ihc  one-third  of 
which  is  800,000.  Supposing,  as  before,  60  children  at  an  aver- 
age  in  every  school,  there  would  be  no  leas  than  10,000  schools 
required  for  the  cfiicient  instruction  of  all  the  youth  from  two  to 
fidceo  years  of  age — of  these  25O0  would  be  infant  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Colquhoun's  statement,  "  the  number  of  parishes 
in  Scotland  is  907,  and  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  at  this 
moment,  1005;"  so  that,  in  Scotland  it  wouM  be  requisite  to 
establish  (ra  timet  the  number  of  schools  that  presently  exist,  in 
or^Jer  to  the  efBcienI  instruction  of  the  whole  population.  On  the 
supposition  that  there  arc  about  1000  private  schools,  besides  the 
parochial,  or  two  schools,  at  an  average,  for  every  parish,  there 
would  still  be  required  8000  additional  schools,  or  five  timet  the 
number  presently  existing.  Taking  the  population  of  England 
al  14,000,000,  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  will  be 
4,666,666,  and  the  number  of  schools,  allowing  80  for  each, 
&8,333,  or  nearly  six  times  the  number  of  schools  required  for 
Scotland ;  so  Ihal  in  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  there  would 
require  to  be  established  nxty-eigit  tkootand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  tchooU.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  expenses  which  would  be  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  such  schools.  Elstimating  the  expense  of  each 
school  at  £1000,  that  is,  about  £700  for  the  building  and  play- 
ground, and  £300  for  maps,  views,  library,  apparatus,  museum, 
itc.  the  neat  cost  of  the  schools  for  Scotland  would  be  ten  miUiont 
sterling.  But,  if  infant  schools,  wherever  tbey  are  requiied,  were 
to  be  connected  with  the  other  schools,  so  as  to  be  under  the  same 
roof,  the  former  on  the  ground  flat  and  the  latter  on  the  upper, — 
a  building  consisting  of  two  stories,  with  suitable  accomodation 
ibr  both  departments,  could,  I  presume,  be  erected  for  the  sum  of 
£700.  In  this  case,  (he  number  of  erections  would  be  reduced 
to  7500 ;  and  the  whole  expense  would  amount  to  £7,600,000 
On  the  same  plan,  the  number  of  school-bouses  required  for  Eng- 
land would  be  reduced  to  43,750,  and  the  expense  would  be 
£4.S,750,000 ;  that  is,  about  jE^y-ow  miUiont  for  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  If  we  suppose,  what  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
number  of  infant  schools,  instead  of  bearing  a  proportion  to  the 
other  schools  as  one  to  three,  as  here  supposed,  would  require  to 
bear  a  proportion  of  one  to  two,  or  half  the  number  of  the  other 
schools,  the  number  of  school-houses  would  be  reduced  to  6606 
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for  Scotland,  tind  the  expense  to  £6,666,000 ;  and  for  England, 
to  38,889  schools,  and  the  expense  to  £38,889,000 ;  so  that  the 
whole  amount  of  expenditure  for  hoth  divisions  of  the  island 
would  be  about  45}  millions. 

This  will  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  most  prodigious  sum 
— a  sum  which  we  can  never  hope  to  realize.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  sum  is  great ;  but  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished — which 
is  nothing  less  than  to  raise  the  great  mass  of  our  population 
from  degradation  and  misery — to  irradiate  their  minds  with 
knowledge — to  inspire  them  with  moral  principle  and  holy  affec" 
tions — to  render  them  happy  in  this  world — and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  noble  enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come ; — ^in  short,  to  strike 
at  the  foundation  of  every  moral  evil — to  counteract  the  princi- 
ples of  vice  and  criminality  of  every  kind — and  to  make  the 
moral  world,  in  all  its  departments,  move  onward  in  harmony 
and  order.  Surety,  if  such  objects  could  be  accomplished,  W0 
need  not  grudge  the  expenditure  even  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  And  such  objects  will  never  be  accomplished,  nor  will 
the  moral  world  be  ever  thoroughly  improved,  till  such  a  system 
of  moral  and  mental  tuition  as  we  have  faintly  sketched,  be  uni- 
versally established.  We  sometimes  talk  about  the  approaching 
Millennium,  and  look  forward  to  it  as  if  it  were  to  be  introduced 
oy  some  astonishing  miracle,  similar  to  that  which  caused  the 
chaotic  mass  at  the  Mosaic  creation  to  be  enlightened,  and  reduced 
to  beauty  and  order.  But  such  views  are  evidently  fallacious}  and 
contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  general  plan  and  tenor  of  the 
Divine  government ;  and  they  have  no  other  tendency  but  to  un- 
nerve our  energies,  and  to  damp  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
human  improvement.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Divine 
dispensations  recorded  in  Scripture,  we  can  point  out  no  miracle 
that  was  ever  performed,  where  the  operation  of  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  powers  of  humiin  agents,  were 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  end  intended.  Man,  under  the  present 
dispensation,  is  '<  a  worker  together  with  God,'' — in  accomplish- 
ing his  purposes  ,*  and,  under  the  agency  of  that  Almighty  Spirit 
^hich  '*  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  "  at  the  first  creation, 
is  able  to  accomplish  all  that  is  predicted  respecting  the  Millen- 
nium,— ^provided  his  rebellious  will  were  subdued,  and  his  moral 
energies  thoroughly  directed  to  this  grand  object.  It  is  owing  to 
^  sm  and  rebellion  of  man  that  this  world  has  undergone  such 
a  melancholy  derangement,  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  aspect; 
and  it  ijrill  1^  by  the  moral  and  mental  energies  of  man,  wh$^n  pro- 
berly  directed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  chaotic  mass  qC  thf 
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imoni  world  %ill  bo  reduced  to  tiarmony  nnd  order,  and  the 
wastes  and  barren  deserts  of  ibe  physical  world  adorned  with 
fertility  and  rural  and  8n:hitBclnral  beauty,  ao  that  "  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
h  13  one  chief  ingredient  in  the  happiness  of  man,  and  an  honour 
conferred  on  bim,  that  he.js  selected  as  an  agent,  under  God,  for 
bringing  about  such  a  glorious  consummation ;  and  there  is  no 
■nan  that  ought  to  assume  the  name  of  a  Chri^ian,  who  is  not 
nady  to  exert  hia  activities,  and  to  sacrifice  a  coneidcrable  por- 
tion of  his  wealth  in  this  service. 

Under  the  Old  Testament  economy,  the  piom  Jews  bronglrt 
fiirward  to  the  service  of  God  their  tithes  and  free-will  ofleringA, 
their  bullocks  and  rams,  and  "  the  first  fruits  of  tbeir  increase." 
When  Solomon  had  deilicated  the  temple,  he  oflered  a  sacrifice 
of  23,000  oxen,  and  of  130,000  sheep ;  and  when  Hezekiah  set 
himself  to  purify  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  promote  reformation 
in  Fsrael,  he  gave  to  the  congr^ation  a  thousand  bullocks,  and 
seven  thousand  sheep— the  pnnces  gave  a  thousand  bullocks  and 
len  thousand  sheep — and  the  common  people  "  brought  in  abun> 
dance,  the  first  fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  ral.and  honey;  and  of  all 
the  increase  of  the  field,  the  tithe  of  all  things  brought  they  in 
-abondantly,  and  laid  them  in  heaps  upon  heaps,"  for  four  months 
in  succession,  so  that  Hezckiah  was  astonished  at  the  voluntary 
liberality  of  the  people,  "  and  blessed  the  Lord  and  his  people 
laraeL"  When  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  about  to  be 
reared,  "  both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing- hearted, 
brought  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels 
of  gold  ;  snd  every  man  that  offered,  ofiered  en  ofTering  of  gold 
unto  the  Lord.  Every  man  with  whom  was  found  blue  snd  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  red  skins  of 
rsms,  and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one  thai  had 
silver  and  brass  and  shittim-wood  for  any  work  of  service,  brought 
them.  All  the  women  thai  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their 
hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue  snd 
-porple,  aod  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  the  rulers  brought 
onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod  and  for  the  breast- 
plate. Every  man  and  woman  brought  a  vrilKng  offering  to  the 
Lord,  till  they  had  much  more  than  enough  for  the  service  of  the 
work  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  maRe."*  These  offerings 
Were,  doubtless,  emblematical  of  the  exertions  which  would  be 
made,  and  of  the  costly  ofibrings  which  would  be  brought  forward 
fcr  rearing  the  fabric  of  the  New  Testament  church.     But  wnat 
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SDOlher,  eiiwe  180S,  above  £16,000 ;  another,  since  1764,  aboM 
£39,000;  and  iwo  ladies,  belonging  to  the  same  Tamily,  £2S,096. 
One  family,  consisting  of  Tour  individuals,  one  of  whom  is  a  lady, 
since  1787,  haa  swallowed  up  no  [ess  than  £60,000  or  ihe  na< 
tional  resources;  and  Iwo  individuals,  belonzing  to  another  Tamily, 
the  sum  of  £60,916.  About'a  dozen  individuals,  belonging  to 
Kven  or  eight  families,  have  consumed  no  lees  than  £280,000, 
wrung  from  a  nation  ground  down  under  the  load  of  excessive 
taxation.  What,  then,  would  be  the  amount  of  all  the  »vms  which 
have  been  expended  on  the  thoutandi  of  individuals  whose  namej 
have  been  recorded  in  the  pension  list  during  the  last  50  years . 
And,  be  it  remembered,  that  most,  if  not  oil,  of  these  persons  are 
possessed  of  independent  fortunes,  are  connected  with  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  have  perforniod 
a  single  action  that  ensiled  them  to  such  remuneration — white 
many  worthy  iudividuals,  men  of  science  and  philanthropy,  who 
have  promoted  knowledge  and  the  best  interests  of  society,  have 
been  left  to  jrine  in  poverty,  and  to  pass  Iheir  lives  in  an  inglori- 
ous obscurity. — Another  item  which  might  be  saved,  and  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  mental  improvement,  is  the  immense  sums  which 
have  been  expended  in  ekditmeering  contetts-  In  some  instances, 
no  less  than  forty  tkoutand  potmdt  have  been  expended  by  a 
single  family  m  endeavouring,  for  selfish  purposes,  to  obtaia  for 
a  friend  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  were  wasted  in  promoting 
bribery,  perjury,  broils,  contentions,  rioting,  and  drunkenness. 
In  the  late  elections  ^January,  I83S]  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  several  millions  have  bc«n  expended.  Supposing  that  there 
were  only  860  contested  elections — that  only  two  individuals 
were  opposed  to  each  other — and  that  the  average  expense  of  each 
candidate  amounted  to  £3000,  the  whole  sums  wasted  in  this 
manner  would  amount  to  three  vdltioru  three  hundred  Ihouiand 
poundt.  In  one  or  two  inHtanees  it  is  asserted,  that  the  expenses 
incurred  by  a  single  candidate  were  no  less  than  twelve  and  fii\een 
thousand  pounds. — The  expenses,  too,  connected  with  tintcure 
officet,  whi(^  have  been  bestowed  on  wealthy  individuals,  would 
be  nearly  suilicient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  requisite 
for  establishing  all  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  adverted.-  It 
has  been  calculated,  that  the  incomes  of  only  eleven  persons  con- 
nected with  the  "  Peel  and  Wellington  ministry,"  along  with  some 
of  thMr  friends — derived  from  sinecures,  places,  and  pensions — 
amount  to  about  £88,000  per  annum,  besides  their  official  sala- 
Ties  as  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  altme— 
including  pensions  and  interest  of  grant — is  said  to  cost  thecoun-j 
Ir^' £33,104  a  year. — ^Alnwst  all  the  money  expended  in  clectiora 
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lni|:ht  be  saved,  if  proper  laws  and  i^ulations  were  adopted,  am) 
if  electors  were  uD^brmly  permitUd  to  act  as  rational  beings,  and 
to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  if  (miy 
hair  the  expenses  usually  incurred  on  such  occasions  were  devoted 
lo  nobler  objecis,  il  would  form  an  important  item  in  the  expenses 
requisite  for  establishing  philanlhropic  institutions.  As  to  sine- 
cures, either  in  church  or  state,  it  is  nothing  short  of  barefeced 
robbery  of  the  national  wealth,  and  an  insult  offered  to  an  enlight- 
ened people,  that  such  offices  should  exist;  and,  particularly,  that 
(hey  should  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  living  in  splendour  and 
luxurious  ftbundanoe. 

Besides  the  savings  which  might  be  made  in  the  public  expen> 
diture,  there  is  a  still  greater  sum  which  might  be  saved  from 
various  iumt  in  the  private  establishments  of  wealthy  individuals, 
which  might  be  devoted  lo  national  improvMnents.  The  saving 
of  a  single  bottle  of  wine  a-day,  would  amount  lo  £50  a-year; 
the  discarding  of  an  unnecessary  servant,  lo  nearly  the  same 
mm ;  keeping  four  hones  Instead  of  six,  would  be  a  saving  of  at 
least  £60 ;  and  discarding  a  score  of  hounds  would  save  more 
than  a  hundred  pouuds  a-year.  There  are  thousands  in  our 
country,  who  in  this  way  could  save  £500  a  year,  to  be  devoted 
to  rational  and  benevolent  purposes,  without  feeling  the  least  dimi- 
nution of  their  sensitive  enjoyments.  There  are  haodreds  of 
thousands  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  who  could  save  £30  a-year, 
by  discarding  tmntoettary  luxuries,  in  regard  to  houses,  furniture, 
food  and  clothing,  and  feel  themselves  just  as  comfortable  as 
before;  and  there  are  many  more  among  the  lower  ranks  who 
could  save  several  pounds  every  year,  which  are  now  wasted 
either  in  folly  or  intemperance,  and  find  themselves  richer  and 
more  comfortable  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at  any  former 
period.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth, 
that  there  are  50,000  individuals,  or  the  j\^  part  of  the  British 
population,  who,  at  an  average,  have  incomes  of  £3000  per 
annum,  and  could  devote  £300  a-year  to  public  purposes — some 
much  more,  and  some  less ;  this  woufd  amount  to Jifleen  milljoos 
.a-year.  There  may  next  be  reckoned  about  200,000  with 
incomes,  at  an  average  of  £300  per  annum,  who  could  devote  a 
nmilar  proportion,  namely  £80  per  annum ;  which  would  amount 
to  fix  millions.  Supposing  the  population  of  Great  Britain  lo  be 
16,000,000,  and  that  only  (Hie-rourth  of  this  number,  namely 
4,000,000,  have  it  in  their  power  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of 
their  income  to  the  purposes  alluded  to,  there  would  still  remain 
8,750,000  of  the  lower  classes,  who  might  be  supposed,  on  an 
average,  able  to  devote  one  gmitea  a-year  to  the  o^vnb  q^yf»9n 
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which  would  amount  to  nearly  Tour  millions.  So  that  lumts-Jhe 
millioas  of  pounds  might  be  raised  anmially  for  literary,  philas- 
thraptc,  and  religious  purposes,  without  any  one  feeling  the  Ion 
of  any  scnaitive  Enjoyment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoying  the  ' 
purest  gratification  in  beholding  improvements  going  forward,  and 
the  plana  of  benevolence  gmdually  accompliahing.  Passing  many 
other  considerations  of  this  hind,  the  only  other  item  of  expendi- 
ture I  shall  notice  is,  that  which  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  jpi- 
riluouM  liquort,  which  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  intemperance.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr- 
Buckingham  and  (he  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inves- 
tigate the  state  of  intemperance,  it  appears,  that,  within  the  limits 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  is  a  loaa  sustained  by  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  amounting  to  nearly  "fifis  mt'^tofu  tterling  per 
annum.'"  It  is  stated,  that,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone,  the  sum 
expended  in  intoxicating  drinks  "  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  expended  on  public  institutions  of  chanty  and  benevo- 
lence  in  the  entire  united  kingdom."  This  item  alone  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  philanthropy  and  of 
universal  improvement.  I  shall  only  add  farther,  that,  were  all 
the  bithoprici  in  England  reduced  to  £2000  a-year,  the  baiance 
would  furnish  several  hundred  thousands  of  pounds  a-year  which 
might  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  ;  and  both  religion  ana 
education  would  be  promoted  by  such  an  arrangement.  Still,  our 
bishops  would  have  more  than  double  the  income  of  the  Protestant 
bishops  on  the  Continent,  and  would  likely  pertbrm  more  sub- 
stantial services  than  they  now  do  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Coa- 
veraing  lately  with  an  intelligent  Prussian  gentleman  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  Informed  me  that  the  clergy  in  Prussia  of  the  same  rank 
with  vicars  and  rectors  in  the  Church  of  England,  have  an  income 
of  from  £100  to  £350,  reckoned  in  British  money;  and  that  the 
salaries  of  the  bishops  are  only  from  £300  to  £500,  and  that 
they  are  far  more  actively  engaged  in  the  services  of  the  church 
than  the  bishops  of  England. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is,  in  reality,  no  want  of  resources 
tor  establishing  an  efHcient  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  edu' 
cation  on  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  scale.  Instead  of  forty 
millions  in  all,  we  could  raise  forty  millions  per  annum,  and 
would  ultimately  be  gainers  by  such  a  sacrifice,  in  the  diminution 
of  crime,  the  protection  of  property,  the  progress  of  improvement) 
and  the  increased  physical  and  mental  powers  pf  our  population. 
We  have  the  poteer  and  the  sieatu  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
society,  and  even  the  renovation  of  the  world  at  large,  if  we  had 
the  tciU  to  apply  them.    But  this  is  the  grand  denderatum.    Vo 
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altempt  to  eoDvince  aome  ofour  dukes  and  marqaisM,  our  biibopa 
and  iquiras,  our  fox-hunters,  horae-racera,  and  fashionable  gam 
blen,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  contribute  of  their  abundance  for  such 
an  object,  would  be  as  vain  as  to  beat  the  air,  to  speak  to  the  hui- 
ricaoe,  or>«ttempt  to  interrupt  the  dashinga  of  a  cataraa  by  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils.  But  there  is  one  class  of  the  populati(»]  iq 
which  I  would  address  myself  with  some  hopes  of  success— 
nantely,  members  of  the  Christiaa  Church  on  whom  Providence 
has  bestowed  a  considerable  portion  of  wealth  and  influence. 
Many  of  these  have  already  come  forward  with  a  noble  liberality 
in  the  cause  of  missions  and  of  general  philanthropy ;  and  they 
require  only  an  additional  stimulus  to  excite  them  to  still  more 
liberal  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  But  the 
generality  of  Christians  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Divine  decla- 
ration, "  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  sailh  the  Lord 
of  hosts," — and  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  w«illh  which  God 
hath  bestowed  upon  them,  ought  to  be  directly  consecrated  to  his 
service.  The  church  itself  has  hitherto  been  too  remiss  on  this 
point,  and  has  not  been  careful  to  enforce  upon  the  consciences 
of  its  members,  their  indispensable  obligation  to  devote  their  Irca. 
sures  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  of  public  improvement. 
How  many  nominal  Christians  do  we  see  living  under  the  influ- 
eoce  of  that  "  eoMlotunesM  which  is  idolatry," — hoarding  up  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  pounds,  for  (he  purpose  either  of  evarioe 
or  ostentation,  or  under  pretence  of  providing  fortunes  for  their 
families,  while  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  single  guinea 
ran  be  squeezed  from  their  pockets  for  any  object  of  benevolence 
or  public  utility  1  Almost  every  one  seems  to  reason,  like  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  he  has  a  right  "to  do  tehat  ke  jAeatu 
toUk  kit  own,"  not  considering  that  he  is  responsible  to  God  for 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  riches,  and  for  every  shilling  he  with- 
holds  from  his  service. 

Under  Che  Mosaic  economy,  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  derota 
B  tatth  part  of  their  substance  to  the  Ijevites  and  the  Priests,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  educslion  and  the 
worship  of  God  (  for  the  LevitoR  were  the  principal  instructors 
of  the  people.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  same  pro- 
portion,  if  not  more,  ought  to  be  voluntarily  offered  for  carrying 
forward  those  plans  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  In  certain  cases,  where 
a  wealthy  individual  has  no  family  of  his  own,  I  conceive  it  is  his 
bounden  du^  to  devote  at  least  the  one-half  of  his  riches  to  such 
purposes.  Till  such  views  and  practices  becorae  mora  gBoeral 
•mens  Christians,  we  must  riill  look  fotwaTd  ta  %  iiMOM.  rfofsi^ 

as.* 
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Tor  the  amv&l  of  the  MillenDium.  For  the  purpose  of  hastening 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  era,  we  are  told,  in  ancient  prophe- 
cy, that  the  "  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles,  shall  bring  pre- 
sents, and  offpr  gifts  "— thnt  "  the  flocks  of  Kedat  and  the  rams 
of  Nebaioth,"  shfill  be  brought  ns  acceptable  oflferinga  to  the 
altar  of  God, — that  "the  glory  of  Lebanon,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine- 
tree,  and  the  box  together,  shall  beautify  the  place  of  his  sane- 
luary," — and  that,  "  they  shall  come  on  camels  and  dromedaries, 
and  bring  gold  and  incense,  nod  show  forth  the  pruses  of  the 
Lord."  Such  ofieringa  are  expressions  of  .our  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  bounties  of  his  providence  and  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
and  of  our  desire  to  co-operate  with  htm,  in  bringing  into  effect 
the  purposes  of  his  will  and  the  predictions  of  his  word ;  and  no 
one  who  is  indifferent  to  such  objects  ought  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  follower  of  Jesus.  And,  let  Christians  remember,  that 
by  carrying  forward  such  a  system  of  education  as  thai  to  which 
I  refer,  they  are  using  ihe  most  efficient  means  for  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  gospel.  For  the  gospel  can  never  be  universally 
understood  or  appreciated  till  the  young  be  universally  educated- 
It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  education,  and  the  ignorance  and 
vicious  habits  that  result  from  it,  that  multitudes  refuse  to  enter 
within  a  place  of  worship,  and  when  ihey  do  come,  are  incapable 
of  fixing  their  attention  on  religious  objects,  or  of  understanding 
the  truths  delivered. 

In  the  above  statements  and  remarks,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  government  of  tiiisor  of  any  other  country,  might  affitrd, 
Axim  the  national  funds,  a  grant  of  money  adequate  to  the  estab. 
lishment  of  all  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  alluded — whether 
infant  schools,  Sabbath  evening  institutions,  seminaries  for  the 
higher  branches  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction,  or  precep- 
toral  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers.  But  although  no  go- 
vernment were  to  feel  the  least  interest  in  such  institutions,  it 
is  in  (Ae  pmoer  of  the  people,  and  within  the  range  of  the  meaiu 
they  actually  possess,  to  establish  them,  independently  of  any  ex- 
traneous support.  This,  I  trust,  will  appear  from  the  considera- 
tions stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Let  a  general "  agitation" 
bo  excited  on  this  subject — let  the  importance  of  it  be  clearly 
proved  and  illustrated — let  the  twcettily  of  doing  something  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  respect  be  fully  established — 
let  a  cowicrion  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  in- 
fluential  classes  of  society,  of  Ihe  vlility  of  such  exertions  for 
counteracting  immorality  and  crime,  for  improving  the  social 
■tate  of  human  beings,  and  preparing  them  for  future  felicity— 
— let  societies  be  formed  and  subscriptions  entered  into  fi>r  thif 
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purpose — and  lei  a  lew  aeminariea  of  the  description  rererrAl  to^ 
be  erected  in  different  districts  of  the  country, — and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  respect  would  ere  long 
pervade  the  mass  of  the  community.  Although  many  would 
stand  aloof,  and  even  spurn  at  such  movements,  yet  I  trust  there 
is  still  as  much  virtue,  and  liberality,  and  philanthropy  among  us, 
as  would  lead  to  no  inconsiderable  exertions  in  the  advancement 
of  society  in  knowledge  and  religion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pledging  myself  to  devote  one-fifth  of  my  an- 
nual income,  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  one-tenth  of  it  every  year 
afterwards,  for  the  promotion  of  the  ol^ects  now  staled ;  provided 
three  hundred  individuals  in  this  or  any  other  country,  shall  come 
forward  and  pledge  themselves  to  dedicate  a  similar  proportion  of 
(heir  incomes  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object.*  Such  U 
the  importance  I  attach  to  the  subject  and  the  plans  under  con- 
mderatton ;  and  I  feel  confident,  from  the  improvements  now  go 
ing  forward  and  in  agitation,  that  something  more  extensive  and 
emcient  in  this  r^pect  than  has  ever  been  attempted,  will,  ere 
long,  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  certain  people,  at  whom  many 
of  our  British  grandees  and  newspaper  critics  are  disposed  to 
sneer,  and  upon  whom  they  alfect  to  look  down  with  a  tertain 
degree  of  contempt,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  be  the  first  to  move 
forward  in  this  work  of  improvement.  They  have  already  made 
Kn  advance  in  education  beyond  that  of  any  other  civilized  ue- 
tion,  but  their  system  is  not  yet  perfect,  nor  universally  extended. 
The  subject,  however,  is  exciting  among  them  almost  univ<rsal 
attention,  and  whenever  a  hint  for  farther  improvement  is  given, 
it  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  speedily  reduced 
to  practice.     They  have  lately  undermined,  to  a  great  extent,  the 


paal,  ■careelj  iifeeedad  "  fur^r  pounda  a-yev,"  eiduiivo  of  tbs  houn  in 
which  he  lim;  but  ahould  it  be  JDcreued  in  fiitnrB  yeus,  the  nine  pi*- 
portion  ■ball  be  ailoUed  Ibr  Ibe  object  now  apeciSed,  and  >  Mmilar  propor- 
tion ahall  be  deducted  fiata  whalerer  profila  be  nu;  derive  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  volume,  or  any  other  ibat  may  succeed  iL  Three 
hundred  gentiemen  whose  JQcomea  average  £100  a-year,  could,  in  the  tirel 
inatance,  fiinii^  a  aum  (o  eoDunenee  with,  atnountin^  to  £13,000,  and 
aveiy  lucceedin;  year,  a  aum  of  £6000  to  cany  forward  their  operationa ; 
■o  that,  in  the  courte  of  (en  yeara,  £66,000  would  be  nKU,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  eatablish  nearlj  aerenty  aeminBriea,  with  theii  libraiiea, 
sppantus,  and  muaeunia.  However  romantic  it  may  appear  tn  lome  to  ei- 
p«et  auch  awriflcw,  the  anmi  now  apedSed  ars  notiiing  more  than  what 
woe  paid  aa  a  (ox  on  neb  incomea  during  llie  late  war  with  France ;  snd 
Ib^  are  now  aoUdledonly  in  the  ah^ie  of  a  volunlary  donatioa. 
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cause  of  inUmperanct,  and  they  have  it  now  in  their  power  lo 
omuecrate  the  miltions  of  dollars  which  were  forme/ly  spent  in 
degrading  Bcnsualily,  to  the  furtherance  of  education,  and  the 
cause  of  national  improvement.*  If  Britain  does  not  soon  arouse 
herself  from  her  slumbers  and  move  forward  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  degrading  to  the  rank  she  holds  in  the  civilized 
world,  to  reflect,  that  she  ia  far  excelled  in  this  respect  by  a  re- 
public on  the  one  hand,  and  a  despotical  governmentt  on  the  other- 
The  only  grant  of  money  that  was  ever  directly  given  by  the 
British  I^rliament  for  the  proifkilion  of  education,  was  £20,000, 
which  was  conceded  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833 ;  and 
Mr.  Colquhoun  stated,  in  18S4,  that  "  the  utmost  that  Scotland 
required  (ultimately)  for  the  supply  of  education,  was  a  provision 
of  £60,t>00  per  annum."  The  proposal  of  such  pittful  lums 
for  so  grand  and  extensive  an  object,  is  little  short  of  an  insult 
offered  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  plainly  indicates  the  im- 
perfect and  limited  views  which  are  still  entertained  on  this  sul^ 
ject.  Some  of  our  members  of  Parliament,  when  they  talk  of 
education,  appear  to  mean  nothing  more  than  giving  the  mass  of 
the  community  a  few  general  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  old  inefficient  system  which  has  so 
long  prevailed.  The  only  geotlemaii  who  has  broached  this 
topic  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  appears  to  entertain 
clear  and  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  is 
Mr.  Roebuck ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  proposals  and  his  luminous 
exposition  of  this  subject,  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
unappreciated  and  neglected. 

Supposing  seminaries  established  to  the  extent  which  the  popu- 
lation of  any  country  requires,  a  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  sur- 
mounted ;  and  that  is.  How  we  shall  be  enabled  lo  induce  parents 
and  guardians  of  all  ranks  to  send  their  children  to  the  diSerent 
schools  appropriated  for  their  instruction  1  It  would  certainly  be 
eligible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  the  effects  of  moral  nation — 
to  represent  to  reluctant  parents,  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
the  utility  and  importance  of  rational  and  moral  instruction,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  offspring — the  beneHcial  eflects  that 
would  accrue  to  them  even  in  the  present  life,  and  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  be  directed  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come; — and,  in  every  instance,  whei« 
poverty,  or  a  disinclination  to  pay  the  fees,  stood  in  (he  way,  the 

■Here  I  allude  to  the  AarfAsm  3ute*  of  Amorice,  pwliculiily  lo  FmB 
(jlvuiis.  New- York,  New-Jerac;,  MHWchuietU,  Connecticut,  aad  Msiaa. 
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duldren  should  be  educated  free  of  expense  to  ihe  pareQts.  For 
this  purpose,  about  tea  millions  more,  for  Great  Britaiu,  would 
require  to  be  annually  raised,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  edu< 
eating  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  aflbrding  salaries  for  the 
teachers  in  every  case  where  salaries  are  required.  Few  parenlit 
would  be  found  who  would  perseveringly  resist  the  force  of  such 
a^umenta.  But,  should  moral  suasion  be  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  a  law  might  be  passed,  as  in  Prussia,  rendering  it  im- 
perative on  every  parent  to  have  his  children,  of  a  certain  age, 
regularly  attending  an  appropriate  seminary.  Such  a  law  would  * 
not  require  to  be  rigidly  enforced  beyond  the  period  of  a  genera- 
tion,  or  even  a  period  of  twenty  years.  For  the  children,  once 
thoroughly  trained  in  morality  and  religion,  and  in  all  the  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  formerly  specified,  when  they  arrived  at 
manhood,  and  had  families  of  their  own,  would  require  no  per- 
suasion or  extraneous  excitement  to  induce  them  to  give  their  off- 
spring all  the  education  that  can  possibly  be  obtained.  The  ad- 
vantages they  themselves  have  experienced  from  instruction,  and 
the  relish  for  knowledge  they  have  imbibed,  would  be  instead  of 
a  thousand  arguments  to  impel  (hem  to  seize  upon  every  meon 
of  instruction  within  their  reach ;  and  any  individual  who  reaMon- 
ed  or  acted  otherwise,  would  be  considered  as  a  pkenmneium  in 
society.  Ignorance  and  its  usual  accompaniments,  obstinacy  and 
■elf-conceit,  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  prevent  rational  argu- 
ments from  producing  their  efiect,  and  which  render  compulsory 
measures,  in  certain  cases,  expedient.  But  when  a  community 
has  once  become  thoroughly  enlightened  and  moralized,  the  path 
.  of  duty  is  clearly  perceived  to  be  the  path  of  interest  and  of  hap- 
piness, and  compulsory  enactments  are  rendered  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  Xtt 
On  the  VtUily  of  ettablithfng  Semmarietjor  univeruU  Eiueatioii, 
Various  insulated  remarks  on  this  topic  have  been  interspersed 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  "  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  amgng  all  ranks," 
have  been  illustrated  ia  a  separate  volume.*  I  shall,  therefore,  , 
in  this  place,  advert  to  only  two  or  three  additional  considerations. 
I.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  universal  instruction,  while 

*  "  The  tmprof  ement  of  Sodet;  bjr  Uie  DilTurion  of  Knowledge,"  flrel 
puMidied  in  1833,  at  wfaicli  iwo  ediliona  have  been  publidted  in  Sootlmd, 
and  (bar  oi  Ive  in  Amciva. 
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it  oounteracled  Ignorance,  and  improTed  the  intellect — would  tend 
to  the  ptnention  of  erimt,  and  might  ullimelely  extirpate  thoM 
diapoardons  and  anectiona  which  leato  it. 

It  was  lately  staled  in  the  TKratt  newspaper,  as  the  result  of 
a  moderate  calculation,  that  there  ere  50,000  Ihievea  and  pich- 
pockets  in  and  about  London.  According  to  the  statement  of 
an  intelligent  person,  who  acled  several  years  as  the  teacher  of 
Iho  boy-prisoners  in  Ncwgnle, — there  are  above  fifty  committals 
to  this  prison  every  week,  on  an  average,  or  nearly  3000  in  the 
year.  The  persons  committed,  of  course,  are  not  all  new  oflen- 
ders,  as  the  same  individuals  frequently  return  again.  But,  al. 
though  on  this  account  we  subtract  two  or  three  hundreds  from 
this  sum,  the  black  catalogue  swells  to  a  dreadful  amount  when 
wo  add  to  it  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  peniten- 
tiaries, correction  houses,  and  other  jails  of  the  metropolis.  The 
trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  average  2550  in  the  year,  and  they  ara 
said  to  be  hurried  forward  with  appalling  rapidity ;  the  avera^ 
lime  given  to  each  case  being  only  eight  minutes  and  a  half; 
though  many  cannot  occupy  two,  three,  or  at  most  five  minutes, 
as  the  average  time  now  stated  includes  trials  that  will  last  a  day, 
and  others  that  occupy  several  hours.  According  to  a  Report  erf* 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  confined  in 
prisons  and  bridewells,  during  seven  years,  ending  in  1831, 
122,000  persona  accused  of  crimes,  or  at  the  rate  of  17,428  per 
annum.  Of  these,  86,000  were  eonxActtd  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge,  so  that  12,142  was  the  average  amount  of  the 
yearly  convictions.  It  has  been  estimated,  in  r^rd  to  juvenile 
delinquency,  that  more  than  1500  boys,  in  London  alone,  are 
employed  in  thieving,  picking  pockets,  and  committing  all  kinds 
of  petty  depredations.  It  is  also  found,  that  crimes,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  are,  in  this  country,  regularly  increasing.  Prom  the 
Report  of  a  late  Committee  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  that,  during 
the  last  14  years  they  have  increased  in  the  proportion  of  twnty- 
foiK'  to  ten,  that  is,  Ibe^  have  been  for  more  than  dovbltd  in  the 
course  of  thai  short  penod. 

These  statements  exhibit  a  frightful  view  of  the  extent  and  the 
progress  of  crimes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  present  stale  of  education,' and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted — the  principles  on  which  our  penal  code  has  been  con. 
structed,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  criminal  laws  are  executed. 
Our  penal  code,  throughout  all  its  departments,  is  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  ofreeenge.  To  produce  pain  and  diagraee  to  the 
criminal  appears  to  be  its  principal  ot^t ;  and,  in  the  great  ma> 
jority  (^  instances,  it  has  the  efiect  of  haidoiing  and  icnderiof 
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more  desperate  the  persons  whom  it  ought  to  have  soflened  and 
nformed.  To  reform  the  criminnl,  lo  cure  him  of  the  moral 
disease  which  led  him  into  crime,  to  impart  appropriate  instruc- 
tion to  his  mind,  and  lo  prepare,  the  way  for  his  restoration  to 
society  as  a  renovated  character,  are  circumstances  which  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  arrangements  connected 
with  our  criminal  legislation.  In  this  respect  a  dreadful  infatua- 
tion seems  to  have  seized  upon  our  legislators,  implying  a  defi- 
ciency both  of  wisdom,  of  humanity,  and  of  benevolence.  When 
certam  species  of  crinte  are  on  the  increase,  laws  still  more  severe 
are  enacted,  and  put  in  execution  with  all  the  pomp  and  rigour 
of  authority  and  revenge.  If  whipping  and  imprisonment,  toiling 
at  the  tread-wheel,  labouring  in  the  hulks,  and  transportation 
beyond  seas,  are  insufGcient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  crime,  then 
exieeution*  without  number  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  sweep  iho 
culprits  at  oflce  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  enactment  efler 
another  issues  from  the  source  of  power;  one  law  comparatively 
mild  is  cancelled,  and  another  more  severe  substituted  in  its  place  ; 
a  severe  punishment  is  sometimes  modified  and  rendered  less 
severe;  the  sentence  of  death  is  committed  into  transportation  for 
lifc,  and  a  year's  labour  at  the  tread-mill  for  seven  years'  trans- 
portation. Every  year  new  enactments,  laws,  and  regulations, 
with  alterations  and  modifications  of  farmer  laws,  issue  from  the 
tf.gislative  department  of  government ;  but  all  is  of  no  avail  lo 
atop  the  prepress  of  immorality  and  crime.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
at  such  a  result ;  it  is  precisely  such  as  we  ought  to  expect  from 
such  a  mode  of  l^slation  as  now  exists.  Our  state  physiciana 
act  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quack,  who,  instead  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  a  sore  which  is  undermining  the  constitu- 
tion, covers  it  over  with  a  slender  skin,  and  leaves  the  internal 
virtu  to  gather  strength  till  it  break  out  in  incurable  ulcers, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  system.  They  attempt  to  lop  off 
ibe  twigs  and  brattcbes  from  the  tree  of  crime,  while  tbey  leave 
the  root  and  the  trunk  to  break  forth  afresh  in  still  greater  luxu- 
riance. No  efficient  jtreMtttive  system  has  yet  been  arranged  lo 
strike  at  the  root  of  crime,  to  prevent  its  growth,  and  to  make  tba 
machinery  of  society  move  onward  with  smoothness  and  harmony. 
And,  so  long  as  prevealive  measures  are  overlooked,  and  moral 
trainiog  Delected,  the  severest  laws  that  can  be  framed  will  be 
altogether  inefiicieni  to  counteract  the  criminal  propensities  of  the 
human  heart.* 
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Our  le^ialaton  and  political  quacks  IpII  us,  ihal  the  dnign  oT 
severe  puuishmenta  is  to  deter  otben  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  But  even  this  object  they  are  altogether  insufficient  to 
accomplish ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  those  counlrjes  where 
punishments  are  most  appalling  and  severe,  crimes  are  the  most 
frequent.  Even  the  dreadful  punishment  inflicted  jn  Russia  on 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  infested  the  banks  ofthe  Wolgn,  who 
were  hung  alive  on  hooka  fastened  into  their  ribs,  and  lefl  to  pitte 
away  in  agonising  torture,  for  days  together,  and  in  hundreds  or 
thousands  at  a  time,  was  insufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  robberies 
it  waa  intended  to  prevent,  and  it  has  been  lately  abolished.  If 
we  compare  the  crimes  committed  under  some  of  the  despotical 
govemmentsof  Europe,  with  those  committed  in  the  United  Statea, 
where  the  laws  are  comparatively  mild  jind  equitable,  we  shall 
find  tfaet  there  are  mucA /ewer  crimes  committed  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  That  capital  punishments  have  little  influeboe 
in  deterring  from  criminal  practices,  appears  from  the  drcUmstonce 
of  robberies  being  frequently  committed  among  the  crowds  assem- 
bled during  the  time  of  an  execution.  The  following  example, 
extracted  from  "The  Schoolmaster  in  Newgate,"  will  illustraio 
cMir  position: — "One  morning  a  boy,"  who  appears  to  have  been 
previously  in  the  habit  of  pilfering,  "  came  into  his  father's  room, 
and  seeing  nothing  to  eat  Ibr  breakfast  but  bread  and  butter  on 
the  table,  he  said,  'Whatl  nothing  for  breakfast?  Ahl  wait  ■ 
bit.'  He  then  went  out,  aod  ia  a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  back 
with  rump  steaks  and  a  pint  of  rum,  besides  having  money  in  hi* 
pocket.  He  had  gone  out,  and  stolen  a  piece  of  Irish  linen  from 
a  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  took  it  to  a  buyer  of  stolen  goods,  and 
bought  the  articles  he  liad  brought  home,  all  in  the  short  space 
of  fifteen  minutes ;  and  this  was  iu>t  an  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  do,  although  his  parents  were  not  in  need.  The  boy  was  at 
length  transported,  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
•■ibsequenlly  detailed  to  me  all  his  practices,  and  how  he  got  into 
crime.  His  parents  resided  in  a  court  running  out  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  he  had  tntruted  every  txecution  tekiek  had  (ojfcen 
flace  during  hit  ahort  career.  3o  much  for  the  efiect  of  execu- 
tions, as  supposed  to  deler  from  crime ; — indeed  moat  tf  tke  boj/M 

ing  eotKliliihad  Ryitecn*  of  peniUntuijr  iliidplma,  on  enlightenad  prineiplta, 
— connected  with  regntar  labour  ind  reUgioiu  initruction — ID  Aabum,  Sing; 
Sing.  WeMhenfieid,  Pinibuig,  and  other  pl»»a,  which  have  already  been 
attended  nilh  the  moat  beneficial  eflecta.  Or  conrw,  ferenl  defeeU  atill 
■Itaeh  tlMDiaelTe*  lo  theee  ectabtialunenu ;  but  the  pW  latat;  propo—d  by 
Mr.  Linnititon,  Secretiij  of  State  «t  Waahington,  pmniaea  to  asny  mdi 
penitenliaiiei  in  their  principle  and  operatjon  veiy  neat  lo  perfection. 
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tngagtd  in  crime  appear  to  hive  a  great  pUatwe  in  atttitdtag 
txeeutioat."  The  aathor  adds,. "  These  boys  are  capable  of  re> 
ceiTing  imprassioDs,  and  are  as  susceptible  of  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude as  aay  lord's  son,  if  the  proper  treatnieat  were  used  lo  draw 
tbem  ouU  It  is  only  by  cultivating  the  best  feelings  of  our  na. 
ture,  ihut  any  human  beings  can  be  improved  ;  ail  other  systems 
arc  fallacious,  and  founded  on  gross  error."  The  same  author  ' 
informs  us,  that  "  There  are  Aekole  /amilieM  who  had  never  any 
other  calling  but  that  ottheft — ay,  hundreds  of  such  iamilies  are 
DOW  in  being  in  London  who  have  conliaucd  the  same  course, 
aome  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years.  One  old  woman  said, 
last  year,  when  her  seventh  son  was  transported,  '  Ha  I  I  know 
not  what  I  shall  do,  now  poor  Ned  is  going ;  he  was  a  good  lad 
lo  me ;  and  though  I  say  it,  he  was  as  good  a  hand  at  his  busines.« 
as  any  in  London.'  ■  0,  then,  he  was  brought  up  to  business,'  I 
leplied.  She  rejoined,  ■  God  bleaa  you,  nol  I  thought  he  had 
lold  when  you  made  his  brief  that  ours  was  a  right  sort  of  eroft 
family ;'  adding, '  and  so  was  their  father's  father,  and  good  ones 
they  all  were ;  now  there's  little  Dick,  my  eldest  son's  boy ;  but 
I  think  he'll  never  make  the  man  bis  father  did — he's  dull ;  be- 
ndea,  he's  not  old  enough  quite  for  any  good  business  yet.'  Some 
of  these  pathetic  mothers  will,  when  warmed  with  the  cream,. 
apeak  of  the  numbers  which  have  fallen  in  their  families  with 
as  much  pride  and  exultation  as  a  Spartan  mother  of  old  used  to 
do,  when  numbering  her  sons  who  had  fallen  in  their  country's 
cause.  The  increase  of  these  families  is  daily  going  on,  through 
intermarriages,  and  other  ramifications  of  family  connections; 
and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  is  the  problem  solved,  as  to  the 
increase  of  crime.  This  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  poor 
in  London  and  its  environs,  which  might  have  been  given  of  then) 
forty  years  ago,  and  will  apply,  for  ages  to  come,  uuTess  the  legis* 
lalure  grapple  with  the  suliject  at  once."  Sudi  facts  evidently 
■how,  that  neither  aeverity  of  punishment,  nor  any  other  arrange- 
ment yet  made  by  our  legislators,  is  adequate  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  crime,  and  to  promote  the  reformation  of  society. 

The  deficiency  of  education  in  our  country,  as  well  as  the 
inefficiency  and  ahaurdily  of  our  penal  enactments,  will  account 
for  the  increase  of  crime.  Instead  of  one  out  of  four  of  the 
population,  attending  instruction,  it  is  estimated  that  in  England 
only  one  out  oT  sixteen,  in  Scotland  one  out  often,  and  in  Ireland 
but  one  out  of  eighteen,  are  receiving  scholastic  instruction,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  miserably  deficient ;  "  every  miserable  garret  oc 
hovel  in  which  weakness  or  decrepitude  ekes  out  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence, by  abuoing  the  title  of  teschw — betog  dignified  with 
29 
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tlie  name  ofa  school."  But  let  Us  come  to  partkiilaTB.  AccorAi^ 
to  (he  "  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  for 
1683,  it  ia  intimated  that  in  the  MelFopolia  alone,  above  150,000 
diildren  «r«  growing  op  without  education.  Id  imm  village,  con* 
taining  272  Rimilies,  consisting  of  1407  peraons,  only  fi62  were 
found  able  to  read.  In  other  districts,  villages  are  pointed  out 
coDlaininK  1000,  ISDO,  or  2000  iobabitants,  without  any  efficient 
■chool.  Whole  families  are  described  aa  having  reached  maturity, 
without  any  member  of  them  bein^  able  to  read  a  single  letter ; 
in  short,  that  many  thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  in  nttelr 
ignorance,  not  only  of  the  elements  of  learning,  but  of  all  moral 
and  rriigious  obligations.  In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  it  b  as- 
serted, tail  cirmilar  lately  published,  that  above  a  tiloiiaami  chil- 
dren of  an  age  suitable  for  school,  are  growing  up  in  total  igno- 
nnce.  From  a  canvaas  lately  institnted  by  the  Committee  ofthv 
Herefbrdshire  Auxiliary  BiUe  Society,  it  appears  that  out  t^ 
41,017  ijidlf  iduais  visited  only  24,222,  or  little  more  than  one> 
half,  were  able  to  read.*  In  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Porriga 
Bchool  dodety,  for  1881,  is  the  following  statement:  **  Debasing 
ignoraitde  prevails  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  created,  were 
it  not  verified  by  the  closest  investigation.  The  fhcts  which  have 
been  elknted  respecting  the  morel  and  intellectual  state  of  those 
counties  which  have  teen  disgraced  by  riots  and  acts  of  incen- 
diarism,  at«  truly  afftoing,  and  yet  they  are  but  a  fhir  represen- 
tation of  the  actual  stale  of  our  peasantry.  Out  of  nearly  700 
prisonen  put  mi  trial  in  four  counties,  upwards  of  two  \undrti 
a.nd  fixfjr  #eie  as  ignorant  as  the  savages  of  the  desert — they  oould 
not  read'aMngle  letter.  Of  the  whole  700,  only  160  could  write, 
or  even  read  with  ease ;  and  neariy  the  whole  number  were  to- 
tally igDoriinl  with  r^ard  to  the  nature  and  obligations  of  trtie 
religion."  In  the  reports  of  the  tame  Spdety  for  1892-3,  it  ia 
Mated,  "In  September,  1831,  out  of  fiO  prisonerB  put  on  trial  at 
Bedford,  only  four  could  read.  In  January,  1883,  there  were  ia 
the  sairie  prison  between  SO  and  60  aweiling  their  trials,  of  whom 
not  more  than  ten  could  read,  and  even  some  of  these  could  nol 
make  out  (he  sense  of  a  sentenee,  though  they  knew  their  lettere. 
At  Wiabeadi,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  out  of  10  prisoners  put  on  trial, 
only  tix  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  capital  ofiencea 
twre  committed  entirely  by  persons  in  a  slate  of  the  moat  d^ 
baaing  ignorance. 

Not  only  in  England,  but  even  in  Seclland,  we  shall  find  a 
gtariBg  dMcieoey  in  the  means  of  education,    fn  Glasgov,  at 
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the  ksl«eiinu,tbue  were,  betmoi  the kgwofS  and  IS,40,OOOi 
ihat  is,  between  oae-(burth  mod  ooe-fiftb  or  tbe  popuktion  at  aa 
age  to  receive  education.  But,  in  point  of  Act,  it  is  fiwnd  that 
there  are  only  au-fourtemtk  at  acbool,  or  14,386,  reckooing  the 
whole  popuL^on  at  200,000;  consequently  there  are  81,715 
children  absent  from  the  meant  of  ioBtructioti,  who  ought  to  be 
aiteading  them ;  aod  it  in  Tound  that  there  are  about  8000  living 
by  crime,  a  large  proportioQ  of  whom  are  young.  In  tbe  Abbey 
parish  of  Paisley,  which  contains  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  whole 
populatioo,  only  mu-twatUttlt  attend  k1k>oI.  In  this  town  there 
are  3000  fitmilies  among  whom  education  does  not  eater,  and 
where  children  are  growing  up  wholly  untaught.  "  In  Perth,  the 
proportion  attending  Kbool  is  under  ooe-fineenlh;  and  in  Old 
Aberdeen  only  mu  tieaUji-Jtfik,  As  to  tbe  country  dtKricts,  in 
the  133  pBrisbea  in  the  counties  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Aberdeen, 
tbe  average  of  the  whole  is  one-eleventh ;  and  there  an  instances 
of  one-twelfth,  one-thirteeolh,  one-fifteenth,  and  ona-twentielb,  in 
the  other  parishes,  taken  indiscriminalely  over  the  south  and 
central  parts  of  Scotland-  In  a  pariah  in  the  county  of  Barwick, 
the  proportion  at  school  is  one-lifteenlh ;  in  a  perish  in  the  ooanty 
of  Dumbarton  ooe-thirteenlh ;  and,  lest  it  should  be  surmised  that 
this*  deploraUe  stale  as  to  educatioD  exists  only  in  mawifiicturing 
parisbes,  where  a  dense  population  has  recently  arisen,  it  is  proper 
to  stale,  that  several  of  tliese  iostancea  are  in  rural  parishes ; 
tbe  two  worst  instancee — (hose  in  tbe  counties  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen — being  entirely  eotatry  parishes.  In  the  148  Highland 

Crishes,  out  of  500,000,  there  are  63,000  who  cannot  read,  and 
ve  no  means  of  learning ;  an^  there  are  350,000  who  cannot 
write."*  Such  is  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  education  even  in 
Scotland,  which  has  been  so  much  lauded  on  account  of  Its  pa- 
rochial establishments,  and  tbe  inlelligenoe  of  its  population ;  and 
lliereibie  we  need  not  wonder  that,  even  here,  immorality  and 
crime  have  of  late  been  on  the  increase. 

What  is  tbe  remedy,  then,  which  will  counteract,  and  ulti- 
mately subvert  the  moral  evils  to  which  we  have  advertedl  t 
answer,  without  the  least  hesitation — LueUeetual,  Moral,  and 
Rrligiout  imtruetion,  uniBtrtalli/  extended— -not  the  form  of 
education  without  the  tubttanee,  not  merely  pronupciatit»,  cy< 
pheriag,  snd  conning  memorial  tasks,  not  merely  comnulting  to 
memory,  formulas,  catechisms,  speeches,  psalms  and  bjrmns; 
but  the  imparling  of  clear  and  eomprekeiuive  ideat  on  all  those 

■Ths  ibova  IkeU  an  abridged  fimn  Mr.  Cdqahoaa'i  Atemnts  in  Pai^ 
IkatKit  rcapaetiiig  adocstion  in  Seotluid — <rbs  iemrfm  no  Hide  fmiss  br 
Iha  labour  and  sHfntion  be  has  bestowed  tm  the  EQljcet 
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flubjeets  on  which  man  is  iotere^ed  as  a  rational,  social,  and  im- 
mortal being.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  complete  and  efficient 
system  of  education,  of  this  description,  established  in  any  coun- 
try under  heaven;  the  improvements  lately  introduced  in  the 
jQnited  States^  Prussia,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  other  places, 
being  only  approximations ;  and  hence  society,  in  such  countrie9y 
though  greatly  meliorated,  is  not  yet  half  moralized  or  reformed, 
•x— That  such  a  system  of  instruction,  universally  established  and 
judiciously  conducted,  would  raise  the  tone  of  mord  feeling,  and 
counteract  criminal  propensities,  no  sane  mind  will  presume  to 
call  in  question.  We  find,  from  the  facts  above  stated,  that  igno^ 
ranee  and  crime  are  inUmately  connected — that  those  who  ren^ 
dered  themselves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  instruction— and  that  "  the  capital 
offences  were  committed  entirely  by  persons  in  a  state  of  the  most 
debasing  ignorance."  Indeed  all  the  cases  stated,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  cases  of  absolute  ignorance ;  for  although  some  of  the 
criminals  alluded  to,  '*  knew  their  letters,  they  could  not  make  out 
the  sense  of  a  sentence  /'  and  the  bare  circumstance  of  being  able 
to  ready  or,  in  other  words,  to  pronounce  the  sounds  of  words 
and  characters,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  educatioA,  though  it  is 
^oo  frequently  dignified  with  this  appellation. 

If  ignorance,  then,  with  all  its  usual  debasing  accompaniments, 
be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  crime,  we  have  only  to  remove  the 
cause  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect.  Wherever  the  mind  has 
been  thoroughly  enlightened  and  judiciously  trained  from  infancy 
in  moral  habits,  the  tendency  to  criminal  prattices  has  been  at 
the  same  time  subdued.  *^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  I  question 
if  a  single  instance  can  be  brought  forward  inconsistent  with  this 
position.*  This  likewise  holds  true  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well 
as  individuals— in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  means  employed.  In  Ireland,  there  »  more  crime  than  in 
England,  and  in  Eaagland  more  than  in  Scotland ;  and  this  is  cor- 
responding to  the  proportion  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
respective  countries.  In  the  Northern  States  of  America,  parti- 
cularly New  England,  where  almost  the  whole  population  is  welt 
educated,  -there  is  perhaps  less  crime  and  misery  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  worid.f  In  regard  to  New  York,  it  is  worthy 
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t  ta  reference  to  the  dtj  of  Boston,  the  Capital  of  New-England,  Mr. 
dtiMfftiJn  1^  ^  Hiief  years  in  North  America,"  bas  the  (bUowing  remarks : 
— ^TbiMB^  is'dpeil^  sad  well  paired,  and  seenie  to  be  not  only  entirely 
fiw  of  beggars,  but  of  uij  ix^puktion  that  is  not  t^parently  Ihring  comfbri-' 
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at  nnwrk,  in  thia  point  of  yiew,  thnt  then  wm  do  oonnotiDB  for 
murder  or  kdjt  other  capital  ofience,  in  that  State,  cocnpriring  two 
millioiu  of  inhabitant*— <luriiig  the  year  1833.  The  numbar  of 
schools  in  New  York,  that  year,  waa  9270;  the  numbor  of 
■choiara  about  600,000,  besioes  thoae  attending  acadamiea  and 
collegea  {  and  the  total  ezpeaditure  for  common  ichoola  the  uon 
year,  1,126,486  dollara,  or' £260,3291  which  is  more  than /oar 
timei  the  sum  which  Hr.  Colquhoun  saya  Scotland  would  raquira 

tbla.  I  did  nn  obwrre  ■  angle  individutl  in  the  itreeu  of  thii  aly  who 
wainntwdl  q^anlhd,  nor  ajiiadmdiu]  of  wbU  w«  call  the  tower  orden." 
— "  At  BoetOD  then  i*  not  the  nmbUuee  of  idlensH  and  flllh  WDDng  ih* 
pei^  enywhacs.  All  an,  or  Mam  to  be,  in  the  fall  eniimnent  of  the  na- 
cenariee  of  lift  j  and  all  boqr,  acti'<^  and  en^doyed.  What  a  oontraat,  in 
th«e  rwpeeta,  lietwaen  thi«  eit;  and  the  cii;  of  Dublin,  which,  in  Jul;, 
1837, 1  mm  en>wded  with  beggari  altnoet  naked,  even  in  tba  heart  of  it ; 
and,  oa  the  ani*al  of  m  m*U-eoach  in  Sackiille  Street,  ecrambling  for  the 
tow  halliMnee  whkh  the  paMwigwi  thraw  among  ibun." — In  1830,  the 
aambai  of  aeboola  in  BoMan  waa  3SB,  of  which  80  were  poblie,  and  ISfi 
priTala  echooli,  baaidea  ahom  a  doiea  aoademiea  and  daa ncal  echoob,  eeTa- 
lal  of  which  are  eieluBTel;  devoted  tafiiaaU  pu^Is.  The  total  eipeoae 
of  the  echooU  in  I8S9,  for  tuition,  fiiel,  boolu,  ^  196,839  doilara,  or  about 
£48,739,  wUeh  ii  man  than  double  the  grant  for  education  Toled  b;  par- 
Mament  in  1838,  to  be  diatribuled  otor  the  whole  of  Brilain. — Where  edu- 
cation i*  ao  general  and  waU-conduolad,  almoat  erary  itidiridnat  ii  a  reader. 
Hence  the  noodiar  of  pobUeationa  in  Maaaachnaetta,  Coonectical,  tec  ai- 
ceedi  thti  of  anj  other  country.  In  Beaton,  there  are  ragularlji  puUishad 
10  dailv  newapapera,  7  twice  »-weak,  and  SS  waekl;,  being  43  in  all — b«- 
■dee  Meg*  '        ~    "  .  -  ■■  ■  ■  .  ■  ... 


a,  Rariawa,  and  Religioai  and  Lilerarj  Journal*  of  variouj 
umiipuoaa;  of  whidi  there  la  aitc  published  erer;  half  year,  7  ever; 
qnaitar,  5  tneij  two  nWDthii  3  ever;  fortnight,  39  monthly,  and  nine  an- 
auallj,  including  B  almanaca ;  bung  in  all,  47  peiiodicala,  in  a  litj  contain- 
bg  milj  82,000  inhafaitanti.  Theila  perio^icalc,  it  ii  evident,  woiUd  naver 
be  publiihed  and  aold,  unteae  the  inhabitanU  at  large  were  oniireraaUjr  p^m 


tal  of  that  State,  Containing  onlj  8000  inhaUtanta — had  printed,  during  tl 
year  1833,  o[  Ottgraphia  ahiw,  great  and  amall,  no  leaa  than  300,000 
o^iiea. — The  gen^atataof  edacalioil  in  MaMachnaetta  ia  at  fellows :  The 
whole  nmabai  of  lowna  in  the  State  ia  80S,  and  the  whole  population 
810,014.  TIm  popniatiea  of  00  towna,  ftmn  which  rebnna  waM  lalal; 
Bade,  i*  »l,eSl.  Of  Iheea  67,886  attended  pabUc  or  private  atlioola, 
whidi  ia  eqnal  to  the  pnniortion  of  I  to  3t;  or  three  timea  the  anmber  in 
propcHlian  to  the  population  of  thoaa  attending  achooU  in  Scotland.  In  ad- 
ditian  to  which  It  ongfat  to  be  coniideTed  that  the  education  in  New-Eng- 
laad  n  te  ncca  cOctot  and  oampitbaiiri**  tttaa  in  Ihia  conntry^-Thc 
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for  the  sopply  of  educatioo,  although  its  population  exceeds  that 
of  New  York  by  400,000.  In  Prussia,  since  an  improved  system 
of  education  was  established  in  that  country,  it  is  found  that 
crimes  have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  that  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  publications,  have,  in  many  places,  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold.  Were  we  possessed  of  accurate  statis- 
tical statements  of  the  progress  of  education  and  of  crime  in  the 
difierent  countries  of  Europe  and  the  States  of  America,  I  hav0 
no  doubt  it  would  clearly  appear,  that  crime  is  regulcil^ly  diminish* 
ed  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  an  enlightened  and 
efficient  education.  But  let  no  one  presume  to  affirm  that  the  in« 
habitants  of  any  country  are  educated^  when  little  more  than  the 
form  of  instruction  is  imparted,  and  where  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  population  is  actually  instructed. 

Had  I  not  already  dwelt  too  long  on  this  topic,  it  might  have 
been  shown,  that  the  expense  of  punishing  crimen  and  the  losses 
of  property  to  society  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  would  he 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  an  efficient  national  education* 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  imprison- 
ment, the  conviction,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals,  will  aver- 
age more  than  a  hundred  pounds  for  each  individual.  According 
to  a  statement  formerly  made,  there  are  yearly  committed  to  jail 
17,428  persons  accused  of  crimes.  At  £ll5  for  each,  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  whole  would  amount  to  more  than  tioo 
millions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  money  expended 
in  the  erection  and  repair  of  jails,  penitentiaries,  bridewells,  bulks, 
and  houses  of  correction — the  salanes  of  jailors,  judges,  bailiffs, 
and  all  the  other  officers  connected  with  criminal  courts,  together 
with  the  fees  of  pleaders,  attorneys,  &c.  we  shall  have  at  least 
other  four  millions.  If  we  were  to  make  a  rude  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  property  sustained  by  criminal  depredations,  the  ampunt 
would  be  enormous.  "  I  have  been  assured,"  says  ^'  The  School- 
master in  Newgate,'*  "  that  £200  and  even  £300  in  a  week,  has 
been  obtained  by  one  man  and  a  boy,  merely  by  abstracting  the 
money  in  shops  which  is  kept  in  tills  and  desks."  But  supposing, 
on  an  average,  only  £120  per  annum^  as  the  amount  of  depreda 
tion  committed  by  each  thief  and  pickpocket — the  number  of 
such  characters  in  London  being  estimated  at  50,000,  the  loss 
sustained  by  such  depredatbns  will  amount  to  six  millions ;  and 
if  we  reckon  the  depredations  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to>nx>unt  only  to  the  same  sum,  we  shall  have  twelve  mU- 
lions  of  low  sustained  by  depredations  on  property.  The  police 
estabrndiQi^t  in  I^don  costs  above  £200,000  a-yettr ;  «id  if 
we  take  into  account  die  expenM  coAoecled  with  all'  the  otbiv 
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police  establiahnwnts  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  reckoned  at 
Beven  times  that  sum,  we  shall  have  bd  amount  of  £1,400,000 
on  this  head  : — whereas,  less  than  onc-liflh  of  that  sum  would  bo 
•ufficieDt  for  the  preservation  of  order  among  a  renovattd  popula- 
tion. Many  other  items  might  have  been  stated,  but  the  abovs 
•ums,  amounting  to  nearly  ttoenty  miUiotu,  would  be  more  than 
BuSicient  for  carryiag  forward  a  ayslesi  of  naliona]  education  on 
the  most  ample  and  splendid  scale.  It  is  therefore  n>adne«s  in 
the  extreme  to  attempt  any  longer  to  repress  crime  by  such  tt 
machinery  as  has  hitherto  been  employed,  while  we  neglect  the 
only  efficient  means  by  which  its  operations  may  be  controlled, 
and  its  principle  extirpated.  The  very  principle  of  eronoit^,  if 
DO  higher  motive  impel,  should  iodtice  us  to  alter  our  arrange, 
ments,  and  to  build  on  a  new  foundation.  It  was  lately  said  to 
the  public  of  Rdinbui^h,  with  great  propriety,  when  solicited  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  a  school, — "  Give  your  pence  to  in> 
fitni  schools,"  (I  may  add,  to  well  conducted  seminaries  of  alt 
descriptions,)  "and  save  your  pound*  on  police  estabiiahments, 
jails,  bridewells,  transportations,  and  eiecutiona."  In  this  way 
we  should  be  enabled,  at  the  same  time,  both  to  improve  society, 
and  to  increase  our  national  resources. 

II.  Such  an  education  as  now  proposed,  universally  entended, 
would  improve  the  mental  focutties,  and  raiie  tke  character  of 
nan  far  beyond  the  level  to  which  it  hat  hilherlo  attained. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  the  past  periods  of  this  world's  his- 
tory, the  huinan  Acuities  have  been  seldom  exerted  with  vigour, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  mischief,  procuring  the 
means  ofanimal  subsistence,  or  indulging  in  childish  and  d^roding 
amusements.  Even  in  the  prcoenl  enlightened  age,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  what  are  the  pursuits  which  fascinate  and  absorb  almost 
the  whole  attention  of  the  higher  classes  of  aociety  ?  Horse- 
racing,  fox-hunting,  prize-fighting,  gambling,  duelling,  coach- 
driving,  "  steeple  chases,"  slaughtering  moor-fowl  "  o'er  hill  and 
dale,"  masquerades,  theatrical  amusemetits,  and  dissipations  of  all 
kinds-  And  what  are  the  employments  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  lower  ranks,  besides  their  slated  occupations?  Cock-lighling, 
gambling,  sauntering  about  the  streets,  indulging  in  drunkenness, 
licentiousness,  and  cruel  sports  and  diversions — while  ih^  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  Crea- 
tor's works,  and  feel  no  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyments.  Even 
the  acquirements  and  pursuits  of  professed  Chrittiatu  are  far 
inferior  to  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  morality  which  reli- 
gion prescribes ;  for  we  behold,  even  among  Ibis  class,  ignoranc* 
of  most  subjects  with  which  every  rational  and  religious  being 
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ought  to  be  acquainted,  oonobined  with  hatred  of  all  religious  sect* 
but  their  own,  with  wealth-engrossing  dispositions,  and  **  covet- 
ousness,  which  is  idolatry." 

What  a  pitiful  picture  of  ignorance  and  degradation  would  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  present  to  the  view  of  intelligences  of  a 
higher  order  1  Were  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  Saturn  to  wing 
his  flight  to  this  globe  of  ours,  and  were  he  capable  of  oommu* 
nicating  his  sentiments  in  language  intelligible  to  man,  we  should 
expect  to  learn  from  him  a  minute  detail  of  the  hbtory  and 
geography  of  the  globe  to  which  he  belonged,  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  nature  in  that  region,  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
moons,  the  diversified  appearances  of  the  magnificent  rings  which 
encircle  that  world,  and  descriptions  of  the  diS^rent  scenes  of  na- 
ture,  the  operationisi  of  art,  the  sciences  cultivated  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  plan  of  God's  moral  government  among  them ;  and, 
doubtless,  our  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
and  moral  arrangements  of  another  world,  would  be  abundantly 
ffratified*.  But  wnere  an  inhabitant  of  our  globe,  from  among  the 
Tower  or  even  from  among  many  of  the  higher  classes,  to  be 
transported  to  one  of  the  planets,  what  account  could  he  give  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  history,  statistics,  and  natural 
scenery  of  our  world  ?  What  could  he  say  of  its  continents, 
rivers,  islands,  oceans,  and  volcanoes ;  its  mountain  scenery,  and 
the  properties  of  its  atmosphere,  of  the  variegated  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  motions,  of  the  history  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge?  What 
description  could  he  give  of  the  arts  and  inventions  of  modern 
times,  of  the  construction  of  the  instruments  by  which  we  view 
distant  objects,  and  by  which  we  penetrate  into  the  scenes  invisi- 
ble to  the  unassisted  eye,  of  the  principle  of  air-balloons,  steam- 
engines,  air-pumps,  mechanical  powefs,  electrical  machines,  or 
galvanic  batteries?  Above  all,  what  could  he  tell  them  of  the 
moral  dispensations  of  the  Creator  towards  our  world,  and  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  revelations  of  his  word  ?  He  could  per- 
haps tell  them  that  there  were  hills,  and  rivers,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  men  that  were  employed  in  killing  each  other ;  but 
could  convey  no  precise  idea  of  any  thing  in  which  this  world 
difiered  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  transported.  He  would 
be  looked  down  upon  with  pity  as  a  kind  of  lutv*  naiurt^  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  a  roHanal  being.  Of  800  millions  of 
men  that  people  our  globe,  there  are  at  least  750  millions  of  this 
description,  who  could  give  little  more  information  respecting  th^ 
peculiarities  of  our  work!  to  the  inhalntants  c^  another  planet. 
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than  tYiey  could  receive  from  an  elephant  or  a  beaver,  if  such 
creatures  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  their  ideas. 

Such  is  the  present  character  of  the  great  majority  of  this 
world's  population — and  how  is  it  to  be  elevated  to  a  standard 
befitting  a  rational  and  immortal  intelligence?  Only  by  the  uni- 
versal extension  of  such  an  education  as  that,  the  outlines  of 
which  WQ  have  faintly  sketched.  The  communication  of  ibioir- 
ledge  is  the  first  part  of  that  process  by  which  the  human  charac- 
ter is  to  be  raised  and  adorned,  as  light  was  the  first  agent 
employed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  creation ;  and  this 
knowledge  must,  in  every  instance,  be  conjoined  with  religious 
principle  and  moral  conduct,  otherwise  it  will  only  prove  the  in* 
telligence  of  demons.  Man,  although,  in  one  point  of  view,  he 
is  allied  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  another,  he  is  allied  to  su- 
perior natures,  and  even  to  the  Deity  himself;  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  rendered  fit  for  associating  with  such  intelligences — 
for  receiving  from  them  communications  of  knowledge  and  feli- 
city, and  for  imparting  to  them  similar  benefits  in  return.  If  man 
is  destined  to  a  future  world,  as  we  profess  to  believe,  he  will, 
doubtless,  mingle  with  beings  of  various  orders  during  that  in- 
terminable existence  which  lies  before  him ;  and  his  preparation 
for  such  intercourses  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
training  he  receives,  and  the  principles  he  imbibes,  during  his 
sojourn  in  this  sublunary  sphere.  There  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  men  on  earth,  and  the  highest  created  be- 
ings in  any  region  of  the  universe,  but  what  consists  in  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge^  and  the  degree  of  holiness^  or  moral  perfec- 
tion, which  they  respectively  possess.  When  man  is  endowed 
with  a  competent  measure  of  these  qualifications,  he  is  fitted  for 
the  highest  degree  of  social  enjoyment,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  world  to  come ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  we  refuse  to  lend 
our  aid  to  the  cause  of  universal  instruction,  or  set  ourselves  in 
opposition  to  it,  we  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  debase  the 
character  of  our  feUowmen,  to  prevent  them  from  rising  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  and  to  inte^ose  a  barrier  to  their  present 
and  future  happiness. 

I  might  likewise  have  shown  the  utility  of  universal  education, 
from  the  tendency  it  would  have  to  induce  the  mass  of  mankind 
to  fend  their  aid  in  promoting  every  scheme  which  tends  to  ad- 
vance the  improvement  of  the  social  state  of  man ;  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  the  soil,  the  forming  of  spacious  roads  and  foot-paths, 
canals,  rail-roads,  and  bridges;  the  universal  illumination  of 
towns,  villages,  and  the  country  at  large,  by  gas-lights  and  other 
contrivances ;   the  establishment  of  expeditious  conveyances  in 
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every  direclion  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  carrying  forward  to 
perrection  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  But  as  f  have  elsewhere 
adverted  a  little  to  some  of  these  objects,  I  ghall  only  add,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Ike  calue  and  teeuritg  t^ property  in  any  country, 
depend,  in  a  great  meatwe,  upon  the  itUelUgenee  and  morality 
of  it*  population^  irthe  whole  mass  of  society  were  thoroughly 
enlightened  and  moralized,  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  "  strikes 
taking  place  among  workmen,  of  servants  embcxzling  (he  pro- 
perty of  their  masters,  or  of  combinations  being  entered  into  io 
opposition  (o  the  interests  of  their  employers.  Every  man's 
house  would  be  his  castle ;  and  we  should  lie  down  to  rest  in  the 
evening  in  perfect  securitv  from  the  incendiary,  the  insidious  piU 
leier,  and  the  midnight  depredator.  This  security  has  already 
been  partially  fell  in  those  countries  where  an  enlightened  educa- 
tion is  general.  Mr.  Stuart,  when  describing  the  New  England 
States,  remarks,  that  "  robberies  very  sddom  happen  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  doors  of  houses  are  frequently  left  mloeked 
during  night" — the  inhabitants  havins  little  fiar  of  either  depre- 
,  dations  or  annoyance  from  th«r  neighbours. 

III.  Intellectual  and  religious  education,  universally  extended, 
in  combination  with  every  other  Christian  exertion,  would  be 
more  effident  than  any  other  arrangement  hitherto  made  for  has- 
tening the  approach  (d*  the  Jftlfenmum.  That  a  period  Is  about 
to  arrive,  when  knowledge,  holiness,  and  joy,  shall  distinguish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  a  degree  tu  surpassing  what  we 
have  yet  experienced,  is  clearly  premcted  is  the  oracles  of  ioapi- 
mtion.  By  these  oracles  we  are  informed,  that  "  AU  the  aida 
rf  Ike  world  shall  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  worship  before  him" — that  "  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledgeof  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  (he 
seas," — and  that  "all  shall  know  him,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,"— -that  "  the  glory  of  the  Ixird  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  see  it  together," — that  "  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Mes- 
siah for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession," — that  "  all  kings  shall  Ikll  down  before  him,  all 
natbns  serve  him,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory," 
— that  during  the  continuance  of  this  happy  era,  "  wars  shall 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations  shall  delight  them- 
selves  in  the  abundance  of  peace," — that  "the  earth  shall  yield 
her  increase,  and  be  fat  and  plenteous" — that  the  inhabitants. 
"  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and  plant  vineyards  and 
eat  the  Gruit  of  them,  and  shall  long  etyoy  the  work  of  tbdr. 
hands," — fhat  "  they  shall  go  out  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  in 
pence,"— !that  "  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,"  am) 
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ikU  **  righleouraew  and  praise  shall  spring  foTtb  before  all 
nstiooa."  Id  what  manner,  thro,  may  we  conceive  that  such 
predictions  will  be  accomplished  1  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  by 
one  appalling  act  of  Omnipotent  power,  the  wicked  will  at  once 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  physical  aspect 
of  our  globe  will  be  instantly  changed  and  renovated  by  the  sanw 
Almighty  enei^,  as  at  the  first  ciealionl  Or,  are  we  to  con- 
clude, that  this  auspicious  era  will  be  introduced  in  consistency 
,with  the  established  laws  of  nature,  and  by  the  agency  of  human 
beings,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  Divine  Spirit! 
For  the  former  supposition  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  in  any 
of  the  intimations  given  of  this  event  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it 
would  be  incoDsiatent  with  all  that  we  know  of  Ibe  by-past  ope- 
ntioDs  of  the  Divine  Government ;  as  might  be  clearly  shown, 
by  an  inductioD  of  facts  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  were 
this  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  such  a  discussion.  If,  then, 
we  admit  the  latter  conclusion,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Millennium 
will  be  introduced  by  a  concentration  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  of  mankind  directed  to  this  great  object — by  following 
out  those  plans  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  renovation 
of  the  world — by  the  consecration  of  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
our  treasures  for  this  purpose  than  has  ever  yet  been  thought  of— 
and  by  directing  our  eyes  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  for 
(hat  wisdom  which  is  "  profitable  to  direct  us"  in  all  our  arrange- 
ments, acknowledging  Him  as  the  original  source  of  all  our  acti- 
vities, and  who  alone  can  render  them  successful. 

What,  then,  are  those  means  by  which  the  moral  world  may 
be  renewed  "  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  after  the  image  of  Him 
who  created  itT"  Undoubtedly  the  efieient  training  of  the  young 
from  the  earliest  period  of  infancy  to  tbe  age  of  manhood,  is  one 
of  the  first  and  moat  important  steps  to  the  thorough  renovation 
of  tfie  world — a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  ^regiously  trilled 
with,  and  almost  overlooked,  in  our  Christian  arrangements.  We 
have  all  along  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  mere  prnicAi;^  of  the 
gospel,  of,  in  other  words,  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  human  com* 
pOsttioQ  to  a  miied  multitude,  the  one-half  of  whom  are  unpre- 
pared by  previous  instruction  either  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
its  trutlu ;  and  hence  the  ^mparativdy  feeble  efibcts  which  have 
been  produced  on  the  moral  chnrocters  of  men ;  bence  the  con 
fused  conceptions  entertained  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pens, in  certain  cases,  thot  the  truth  delivered  rebounds  from  tbe 
aeart  like  a  ball  of  cork  from  a  wall  of  adamant,  because  it  hat 
no!  been  prewMisly  prepared  for  its  reception ;  and,  to  palliate 
our  nmissness  and  inactivity,  we  have  sometimes  had  the  pre- 
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sumption  to  ascribe  this  eSbct  to  tbe  withholding  of  Divioe  ioAt- 
ence.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to  discourage 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  No:  nothing  is  farther  from  my 
inieoiion.  Let  the  gospel  be  proclaimed  still  more  extensively, 
and  with  far  more  energy  uid  pathos  than  have  ever  yet  been 
displayed ;  and  let  missionary  exertions,  and  every  other  Chriatian 
activity  now  in  operation,  be  carried  forward  with  still  greater 
vigour.  But  let  our  chief  attention  be  directed  to  the  prtparatiat 
of  the  minds  of  the  young  for  the  reception  of  tbe  truths  ofrelt- 
giuQ — to  invigorate  their  rational  powers  and  their  principles  c^ 
ection,  and  to  counteract,  on  the  first  appearanoe,  every  evil  pro- 
pensity,— and  then  we  may  expect  that  the  "Word  of  God"  will 
Boon  run  like  a  mighty  river  through  tbe  world,  and  "  have  free 
course  and  be  gloriticd,"  enlightening  the  understanding,  purify- 
ing the  atTections,  and  "  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ."  An  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious* 
education,  universally  extended,  constitutes  the  euenee  of  tbe  Mil- 
lennium i  it  is  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  and  will  form  tbe 
foundation  of  all  the  happiness  which  will  then  be  enjoyed ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  circumstances  connected  with  that 
period,  that  "all  shall  know  Jehovah,  from  the  least  to  the  greaN 
est."  But  h^w  can  we  expect  that  the  superatnicture  can  be 
reared,  if  the  foundations  be  not  laid,  or  that  "  the  desert  will 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  while  the  hand  of  industry  !■ 
never  applied  to  root  up  (he  briers  and  thorns,  and  to  cultivate  the 
•oil? 

Is  it  inquirediioften  we  may  expect  the  Millennium  to  commenced 
I  reply, ^'tut  lohen  wt  pleate.  Are  we  mlling  that  it  should  coni- 
inence  in  the  present  sgel  We  have  the  meant  in  our  power,  if 
we  choose  to  apply  them.  In  the  course  of  forty  ytari  from  this 
dale  the  Millennium  might  not  only  be  commenced,  but  in  a  rapid 
progress  towards  the  summit  of  its  glory, — proeidtd  me  are  teill- 
ing  at  thii  mometit  to  amcentrate  all  our  moral  and  intelleetual 
energiet,  and  to  devote  alt  our  superfiuoui  toealth,  or  at  least 
a  tenth  part  of  it,  to  the  ftirtherance  tf  thit  object.  Nay,  in  the 
course  of  half  that  period,  we  should  nave  a  generation  rising  up 

*  In  thii  tai  nrioiu  uther  paila  of  Ihii  woA,  I  h>vs  Died  lh«  woidi 
Mtrut  and  relig»ni,  in  compliance  with  common  unge,  u  if  their  coaverad 
diadnd  jdeoi.  But  I  conceive  that  the  ideal  they  eiprsu  are  so  intinutelr 
oonneeted  that  they  can  never  be  separated.  There  can  tie  no  true  marali^ 
bat  what  U  fbnndrd  on  religion,  or  the  principle*  of  Chrutianily  ;  and  ra- 
UgioR  can  have  no  real  Biiatenca  Irat  aa  connected  widi  the  mei-alils  of  tbe 
BibU  the  promotion  of  which,  in  principle  and  conduct,  ia  the  graal  objcat 
of  all  lb*  ranlationa  of  Heaven. 
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m  knowledge  and  hotiness,  fkr  superior  to  any  race  which  hu 
appeared  in  the  worid  during  the  agea  that  are  past.  For,  wen 
we  just  now  to  commence  a  universal  system  of  infant  iDslruction, 
and  continue  the  course  through  all  the  higher  departments  for* 
meriy  specified — in  the  course  of  twenty  years  all  the  children 
who  are  now  about  two  years  of  age  (if  continued  -in  life)  woold 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  m  an  enlightened  and  mor- 
alized state,  and  would  form  the  most  numeroua  and  influential 
porticm  of  the  population,  and  give  a  tone  to  all  ranks  of  society, 
bvea  the  pkytieal  aipeet  of  ^  globe,  within  the  course  of  an- 
other century,  might  be  retutvaltd,  and  adorned  with  every  thing 
that  ia  beautiful  and  sublime.  The  wealth  that  has  been  expend- 
ed in-the  madness  of  warfare,  even  by  cimHied  nations,  during 
a  century  past,  had  it  been  appropriated  to  philanthropic  improve- 
ments, would  have  been  eufiicieat  to  have  cultivated  all  the  deso- 
late wastes  of  our  globe,  to  have  made  Its  wildernesses  like  Eden, 
and  its  deaerts  "  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord," — in  short,  to  have 
transformed  it  into  something  approaching  to  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. We  have  it  in  our  power  to  accomplish  all  this  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come,  if  we  are  willing  to  devote  our  energies  and  our 
treasures  to  the  purposes  of  philanthropy  and  general  beaevolenoe. 
But,  is  it  of  any  avail  to  address  the  majority  of  our  fellow- 
men  on  this  subject  1  No :  we  might  as  soon  speak  to  the  tides 
and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  expect  them  to  stop  at  our  com- 
mand, as  to  expect  that  the  current  of  licentiousness,  folly,  am- 
bition, and  avarice,  in  which  three-fourths  of  mankmd  are  carried 
headloDg,  will  stop  its  course,  and  diveree  into  the  channel  of  re- 
ligion, philanthropy  and  beneficence.  But  I  trust  there  is  still  a 
■elect  band  of  Christian  philanthropists  who  only  require  to  b» 
CMivinced  of  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  stimulus,  in  order  to  excite  them  to  a  godlike 
liberality.  What  sacrifice  would  it  be  to  a  man  who  has  £500 
a-yeu  to  devote  annually  £100  to  the  purposes  of  religious  and 
intellectual  improvement  T  to  another  who  has  £1000  a-year  to 
devote  £300,  and  to  another  who  has  £10,000  to  allot  £4000 
onaual/jf  for  the  same  object?  It  would  not  deprive  any  one  of 
them  mther  of  the  necessaries  or  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  of  any 
thing  that  contributes  to  comfort,  honour,  or  sensitive  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  now  high  time  that  the  dnetrity  of  a  profi^ssion  of 
Christianity  should  be  tried  by  the  test  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
dollars.  We  liave  beheld  numerous  instances  of  ministers  and 
Others  asguiing  after  the  highest  stations  and  the  largest  salaries, 
in  order  to  increase  their  incomes.  Let  us  now  see  what  sacn- 
Qcea  they  will  make  of  the  wealth  which  Clod  has  given  them  Git 
30 
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the  purpose  of  pronioiiiig  his  glory  tn  the  worid.  Let  tn  sm 
vbether  God  or  Mammon,  whether  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
teresta  of  mankind  or  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  lile," 
rule  supreme^  in  their  heanx.  That  man  who  refuGes  to  corns 
forward  with  his  wealth,  when  it  ia  proved  to  be  requisite  for  the 
purposes  alluded  to,  ought  not  to  assumethenameof  a  Chriatiati. 
He  has  never  felt  the  influence  of  that  divine  maxim  of  oor  Sa- 
viour, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  gioe  than  to  receive."  He  virtually 
declares,  that  "  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,"  providing  fortunes 
for  his  Aimily,  keeping  up  a  certain  rank  in  sodety,  and  living  in 
luiurious  abundance,  are  matters  of  far  greater  importance  Than 
the  approach  of  the  Miliennhim  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
If  n  man  is  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  religious 
,  principle  in  hia  eoul,  I  know  not  a  better  test  than  this,  by  which 
to  try  the  sincerity  of  hia  Christian  profession;  Is  be  willing,  at 
the  call  of  God,  to  give  up  a  portion  of  hia  possessions  to  His 
■ervioe,  and  even  "  to  forsake  all "  to  prove  himself  *'  a  follower 
<^  Christ  T"  There  is  a  certain  class  of  religionists  who  are  con- 
tinually whining  about  the  low  state  of  religion,  and  the  wicked- 
ness that  prevails  among  all  ranks ;  and  there  is  another  class 
who  are  frequently  talkm^  about  the  ealeulatioru  that  have  been 
made  respecting  the  predxeUd  period  of  the  "  latter-day  glory  ;" 
but  when  you  ask  any  of  these  classes  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  in  order  to  supply  means  for  improving  society  and 
liastening  the  spprbach  of  that  glory,  they  will  rebound  from  you 
OS  the  north-poles  of  two  magnets  rebound  from  each  other,  and 
will  tell  you,  with  an  air  of  apathy  and  spiirtuat  pride,  'that  the 
spirit  is  not  yet  poured  out,  that  man  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
and  that  God's  time  is  not  yet  come.'  If  Christians  were  uni- 
versally to  act  upon  such  views,  the  predicted  glory  of  future 
ages  would  never  be  realized.  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  reserved  in  his  own 
power ;"  but  we  know  that  it  is  our  preient  dutg  to  consecrate  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  with  which  we  are  invested,  all  the  eneivies  we  are  ca- 
pable  of  exerting,  and  all  the  treasures  not  essential  to  our  comfort, 
to  carry  forward  the  building  of  the  S[Hritual  Temple,  and  to 
"prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

In  short,  it  is  now  more  than  time  that  true  Christians  were 
nsmg  above  the  false  maxims  of  the  world,  the  calculating  spirit 
of  commerce,  the  degrading  views  of  the  sons  of  avarice,  and  the 
pursuit  of  earthly  honours  and  distinctions,  and  acting  in  crai- 
furmity  to  the  noble  character  by  which  they  wish  to  be  diatin- 
gaisked.    Let  them  come  forward  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
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dectaie  by  their  conduct,  and  ihnr  noble  generonty,  that  while  they 
enjoy  aad  relish  the  bounties  of  the  Creator,  they  despise  ibe  vaui 
pagesntry  of  fashionable  Ulb,  with  all  its  baubles,  and  are  deter 
mined  to  consecrate  to  rational  and  religious  objects  all  the  super- 
fluities  or  wealth  which  have  been  hitherto  devoted  to  luxury  and 
pride.  Every  Christian  hero  should  be  dtstioguisbed  in  society 
(whether  he  he  sneered  at  or  applauded  by  the  men  of  the  world) 
by  his  determined  opposition  to  worldly  principles  and  maxims — 
by  his  abhorrence  or  avarice — by  his  active  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  phiisnthropy — and  by  the  liberal  portion  of  his  substance 
which  he  devotes  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  ;  and  the 
Church  ought  to  exclude  from  her  pale  all  who  refuse,  in  Ihb  way, 
to  approve  themselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Better  have  a 
Church  composed  of  a  select  bond  of  a  hundred  "  right-hearted 
men,"  ardent,  generous,  and  persevering,  than  a  thousand  luke- 
warm professors,  who  are  acaroely  distinguishable  from  the 
world,  and  who  attempt  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon.  Such 
a  select  band  of  Christian  heroes,  in  diHerent  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versai  Church,  "shining  as  lights  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a 
perverse  generation,"  and'«xerting  all  their  influence  and  power' 
in  counteracting  ignorance  and  depravity,  and  promoting  the  dlT- 
itisitMi  of  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  would  do  more  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  approach  of  the  Millennium,  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  professing  Christians 
who  are  aunk  into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  have  little  more  of  re- 
ligion than  the  name.  Their  influence  would  be  powerfvl  in 
fcvery  circle  in  which  they  moved — they  would  ma^e  the  rich 

EroTesaors  erf"  religion  Bshamed  of  their  parsimony  and  their  indo- 
ince— they  would  induce  the  lukewarm  Christian  either  to  come 
cheerfully  forward  with  his  wealth  and  induence,  or  give  up  the 
profession  of  religion  altogether,  and  take  his  stand  at  once 
among  the  men  of  the  world ;  and  they  would  stimulate  the  young 
generation  around  them  to  consecrate  the  vigour  of  their  lives  to 
such  holy  actrrities.  They  would  doubtless  be  sneered  at  by  the 
licentious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  gay ;  and  even  by  the  proud 
and  wealthy  ecclesiastic,  who  has  never  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  Ne^ 
or  an  Obtrlw  ;  hut  every  one  who  is  conscious  that  "  his  witness 
is  in  heaven,  and  his  record  on  high,"  will  look  down  with  a  be< 
coming  indifierence  on  the  scorn  of  such  men,  and  "  hdd  on  his 
way  rejoidng." — "  Who,  then,  is  a  wise  man  among  us,  and  en- 
dowed with  knowledge," — "  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches,  and 
the  power  to  use  them  1"— let  him  come  forward  with  his  stores 
of  knowledge  and  his  traasurea  of  wealth,  and  dedicate  them  to 
Ibe  service  of  the  Most  High ;  and  bring  along  with  him  a  lew 
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more  congenial  minds  to  embark  in  the  same  undertaking,  aiM] 
great  shall  be  his  reward.  *'  For  they  that  be  wise  shall  shiu« 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  town  of  Calais,  ader  a  siege  of  twelve 
months,  wished  to  surrender  to  Edward  III.  he  demanded  that 
six  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  should  be  sent  to  him,  car* 
rying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
foot^, with  ropes  about  their  necks,  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  ven- 
geance. This  cruel  demand  threw  the  inhabitants  into  a  state  of 
unutterable  consternation,  and  they  found  themselves  incapable 
of  coming  to  any  resolution  in  so  distressing  a  situation.  At  last* 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  stepped 
forth,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  encounter  death  for  the 
safety  of  his  friends  and  companions ;  another,  animated  by  hiii 
example,  made  a  like  generous  ofier ;  a  third  and  a  fourth  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  same  fate,  and  the  whole  number  wa/s 
soon  completed.  Shall  such  a  sacrifice  as  this,  extending  even  to 
life  itself,  be  cheerfully  made ;  and  shall  we  not  find  as  many 
Christians  in  every  town  willing  to  sacrifice  the  third,  or  fourth, 
or  at  least  the  tenth  part  of  their  property  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  the  regeneration  of  society  ?  The  ofierings,  in  ancient 
times,  for  the  service  of  God,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  attempted  under  the  Christian  economy.  The  gold  and 
silver  alone,  offered  for  the  rearing  of  the  tabernacle,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £300,000  of  the  present  value  of  British  money, 
besides  the  brass,  the  shittim  wood,  the  linen,  the  embroidered 
curtains,  the  oynx  stones  and  jewels,  and  the  regular  tithe  which 
every  Israelite  annually  paid  of  all  that  he  possessed.  When  the 
temple  was  about  to  be  erected,  David,  along  with  his  princes 
and  captains,  contributed  no  less  than  108,000  talents  of  gold) 
and  1,017,000  talents  of  silver,  which  ^amounted  to  more  than 
000  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  expense  of  the  sacrifioeii 
offered  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds. — 1  Chron.  xxii.  14. — xxix.  3 — 9.  These  offerings  were 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  God,  the  original  bestower  of  every  en- 
joyment ;  and  hence,  David,  when  he  blessed  the  Lord  before  all 
the  congregation,  declared,  "  All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of 
thine  own  have  we  given  thee*  All.  this  store  we  have  prepared 
to  build  an  house  for  thy  holy  name  cometh  of  thee,  and  t«  all 
thine  otim."  The  tithes^  or  tenth  of  their  income,  were  designed 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had  received  their  estates  from 
his  free  gift,  and  held  them  by  no  other  tenure  but  his  bounty* 
They  w^re  a  kind  of  qjmUraU  annually  paid  tp  the  Grecit  PiOf 
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bnetorof  the  soil,  for  the  maintenance  of  .bis  vorahip,  and  tha 
inatmction  of  the  people.  And  why  should  not  the  estaiea  of 
Chrislians  be  viewed  in  the  aame  light,  and  a  Bimilar  portion  of 
them  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  1  The  tenth  of  the  incomes 
of  the  iohabitanis  of  Britain  woiild  annually  amount  to  many 
mitliont;  yet  all  tliat  has  been  collected  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign  Bible  Society,  the  most  popular  of  all  our  religious  inslitu- 
tioos,  during  thirty  years  of  its  operation,  is  only  about  tieo  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  Natwithatanding,  however,  the  general  apathy 
which  exists  on  this  subject,  I  am  disposed  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that,  ere  long,  thousands  of  Christians  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
Church,  will  come  cheerfully  forward  and  consecrate,  not  merely 
a  tenth,  but  in  many  instances,  one-half  of  their  substance,  for 
carrying  forward  the  designs  of  Providence  for  the  reformation 
of  the  world.  Such  offerings  are  nothing  more  than  what  is  re- 
quisite for  accomplishing  this  grand  object ;  and  when  such  a 
spirit  of  liberality  becomes  general  in  the  Christian  Church,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  the  happy  era  is  fast  approaching, 
when  the  light  of  divine  truth  shall  shed  its  radiance  on  every 
land — when  "  The  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together — when  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  made  glad,  and  when  righteousness  and  praise  shall 
•pring  forth  before  all  nations." 

The  inhabitants  of  New  S^gland,  I  am  conUdent,  will  bs 
among  the  first  to  set  such  a  noble  example  to  every  other  na- 
tioD.  From  small  beginnings,  they  have  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  than  any  other  people 
under  heaven ;  but  they  have  not  yet  attained  (he  aetae  of  im- 
provement, "neither  are  they  already  perfect ;"  but "  must  press 
forward  tolhe  marie,"  withoiat  "looking  back"  with  self-compk' 
oency  on  the  advancement  they  have  hitherto  made,  and  "  stretch 
forwards  towards  those  things  which  are  before."  Thereare,  per- 
haps, tew  circumstances  in  the  history  of  mankind  moreremarkaUe 
-  than  the  landing  of  the  persecuted  jnlgrimt  of  New  England 
on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  the  important  consequences  which 
have  been  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  that  small  and  die- 
Iresaed  colony.  About  a  hundred  individuals,  driven  from  their 
native  land  by  the  demon  of  persecution,  luided  at  that  point, 
near  the  middle  of  winter  in  1620,  with  prospects  the  most  dismal 
and  discouraging — fatigued  by  a  long  and  boisterous  voyage — 
forced  on  a  £ingerous  and  unknown  shore  on  the  approach  of  the 
most  rigorous  season  of  the  year — surrounded  with  hostile  barba- 
rinns,  without  the  least  hope  of  human  aid — worn  out  with  toil  and 
Mfibriag,  and  without  sheUer  from  the  noour  of  the  clinuM;  w 
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ihat,  in  ihe  course  of  three  or  four  months,  forty-six  of  their 
number  were  carried  off  by  mortal  sickness.  Yel  this  small  bund 
of  Christian  heroes  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  improvements 
in  knowledge,  religion,  liberty,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  that  dis- 
tinguish the  New  England  States ;  which  now  contain  a  population 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  souls.  Through  their  instrumentality, 
and  that  of  their  successors,  "  the  wilderness  has  been  turned  into 
fruitful  fields,"  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  have  been  founded, 
colleges  and  splendid  temples  have  been  reared,  civil  and  religious 
libcr^  established  on  a  solid  basis,  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  mental  and  moral  improvement,  pron>oled  to  an  extent  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  These  circumstances, 
furnish  a  proof  of  what  a  small  body  of  persevering  and  well- 
principled  men  can  achieve  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  discou- 
ragements, and  a  powerful  motive  to  excite  us  to  engage  in  every 
holy  activity.  And  1  trust,  the  descendants  of  these  pilgrims,  ' 
animated  by  their  noble  example,  will  rise  to  still  greater  heights 
of  intelligence  and  virtue,  till  knowledge  become  universal — till 
moral  evil  he  completely  undermined — ttit  "  righteousness  run 
down  their  streets  like  a  river,"  and  till  the  influence  of  such 
moral  movements  be  leli  among  all  the  families  of  the  eanh. 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 


Prituipki  on  which  a  National  SyOtm  of  EdveaHvn  ikonU 
be  ettablithed. 

In  attempting  to  establish  any  new  system,  howerer  excelleirt, 
many  obstacles  and  impediments  present  themselves,  arising  from 
Ihe  reelings,  interests,  and  preconceived  opinbns  of  mankind.  In 
establishing  such  a  system  of  education  as  we  have  described, 
one  great  obstacle  would  arise  in  this  country  from  the  interests 
and  conflioling  opinions  of  religious  sectaries.  Religion,  which 
waa  intended  by  its  Author  to  introduce  harmony,  and  to  promotfl 
affection  among  mankind,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  for- 
ward to  interrupt  the  noblest  efibrts  of  benevolence  in  Ihe  couse  of 
of  universal  instruction.  Every  sectary  would  be  apt  to  iDsist  on  its 
perculiar  dogmas  being  recognised,  end  especially  those  which 
ue  more  directly  patronised  by  the  State  would  prefer  a  double 
dum  fer  the  superintendence  and  control  of  all  the  arrangementa 
«6nMcMd  with  the  education  of  the  young.  Such  conflicting 
dottmtta  and  party  ioterflMs  have  already  pieremed  the  eotablish- 
waeat  of  inslitHfioin  whkdi  might  havs  provod  benafcial  to  tba 
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rising  generation,  and  would,  cloubtlesa,  mingte  ihemsBlTes  with 
any  Tuture  discussions  or  deliberations  that  might  take  place  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  year  1820-21,  Mr.  Brougham  (now  Lord  Brougham) 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled,  "  A  Bill 
lor  better  providing  the  means  of  education  for  his  Majesty's  sub> 
jccta,"  which  was  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  illiberatity  and  intoler- 
ance which  would  have  disgraced  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  following  were  some  of  its  leading  provisions. 
"  Isl,  No  person  is  capable  of  being  elected  aa  SekoaltuaMer  by 
the  Parish,  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate  that  he  i*  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Church  of  England,  tu  6jf  law  eMtUtliihed."  In  this 
sweeping  regulation,  it  is  roundly  declared,  that,  among  all  the 
six  or  seven  millions  of  respectable  Dissenters ;  that,  among  all 
'  that  class  of  men  who  have  descended  from  the  congregations 
formed  by  Baxter,  Owen,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  a  host  of  other 
illustrious  Divines,  renowned  for  their  sterling  piety  and  learning ; 
that,  among  the  whole  of  that  class  of  men  who,  for  the  last  forty 
vears,  have  shown  more  disinterested  zeal  and  activity  for  tht 
mslructioQ  of  the  poor  than  any  other  class  in  the  British  empire  I 
there  is  not  a  single  individual  that  deserves  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  youth !  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  have  dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  refused  to  suhmil'to 
ceremonies  and  ordinances  which  are  not  appointed  in  tha  word 
of  God.  In  another  regulation,  power  is  given  to  Ihe  clergyman 
of  the  parish  "  to  call  before  him  the  person  chosen  by  the  parish, 
and  to  cjtamine  him  touching  hia  fitness  for  the  office,  and  if  be 
shall  not  approve  of  the  person  choeen,  he  may  reject  his  appoint- 
menl"  aa  ollen  as  he  pleases,  without  assigning  any  reason,  save 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  nnSfrom  thit  deeitiort  thtreioatto  bt 
no  appeal  I-  which  rendered  nugatory,  and  little  short  of  a  mere 
ferce,  the  previous  election  made  by  the  qualified  householden 
of  the  parish.  After  the  teacher  waa  supposed  to  be  approved  of 
and  fixed  in  his  situation,  a  set  of  arbjtrary  regulations  and 
restraints  were  imposed  upon  him  by  "  the  rector,  curate,  or  other 
minister  of  the  parish."  '■  He  may  at  all  times  enter  ttra  school, 
examine  the  scholars,  question  the  master  touching  his  govern- 
ment of  the  school :  may  direct,  from  time  to  time,  what  porttmu 
^  Scripture  Mhall  be  read,  either  for  leanmt  or  for  writing  in 
the  tchool,  which  direction  the  master  is  hereby  required  to  fol- 
low." The  teacher  was  also  enjoined  "  to  use  solect  passages 
[of  the  Bible]  for  lessons,  whereby  to  teach  rending  and  writing, 
Mtd  shall  teach  no  other  book  of  religion  without  consent  of  the 
resident  minister  of  the  parish  where  msh  ectva<^  ^  MA^wmL 
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ihall  ute  no  form  cf  ftrayer  or  wonhip  in  the  said  sekodl  excepi 
the  hordes  Prayer^  or  other  select  passages  of  the  Scriptures 
aforesaid,^*  Such  regulations  and  injunctions  reduced  the  teacher 
to  iiomething  very  little  superior  to  a  mere  machine,  or  to  a  slave 
in  the  hands  of  a  clerical  despot.  He  was  every  day  liable  to  be 
degraded  and  insulted  in  the  presence  of  his  scholars,  whenever  a 
ha^^hty  clergyman  took  it  into  his  head  to  enter  the  school,  and 
to  display  his^  magisterial  and  consequential  airs.  By  the  regu- 
lations enacted  in  this  Bill,  the  children  of  Dissenters  were  like- 
wise degraded.  For,  although  they  were  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  schools  to  be  established,  yet  they  were  to  be  distin^ 
guished^  in  many  respects,  as  speckled  hirds^  difierent  from  those 
of  the  immaculate  churchman,  and  compelled  <*  to  learn  the  liturgy 
and  catechism  of  the  Church,  and  to  attend  the  Divine  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  unless  their  parents  ^^  proved  themselves 
to  he  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  notified  the 
same  to  the  master."  Such  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and 
enactments  which  pervaded  "  Brougham's  Education  Bill ;"  enact- 
ments repugnant  to  the  views  of  every  liberal  mind,  and  pregnant 
with  bigotry  and  intolerance.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  bill  never  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  otherwise,  ii 
might  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  and  efficient 
system  of  education  for  a  century  to  come.* 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  in  any  future  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  more  noble  and  liberal  spirit  will  be  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangements connected  with  education.  Indeed,  no  efficient  system 
of  national  instruction  can  be  established  on  an  exclusive  or  sect- 
arian  principle.  Persons  of  all  religious  denominations  ought  to 
bo  eligible  as  teachers,  visitors,  superintendents,  and  members  of 
achooT-committees,  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  intelligence,  piety, 
and  moral  conduct — and  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of 
the  true  principles  of  education,  and  the  mode  in  whk^  they 
should  be  applied.  As,  in  every  country,  numerous  classes  are 
to  be  found  differing  in  sentiment  respecting  subordinate  points  in 

*  Lord  Brougham  has  displayed  more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
of  education,  in  his  speech  deUvcred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  thu  21st 
of  May,  1835,  and  the  resolutions  founded  upon  it,  than  he  did  in  his  *'  Edu- 
catimi  Bill"  of  1821,  or  even  in  1633,  when  he  declared,  that  there  are 
•ttfiicient  means  of  education  in  England,  and  that  **  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  opinions  of  those  who  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  a 
state  of  things  which  produced  such  admirable  results."  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  his  lordship's  suggestions  will  soon  be  car- 
ried mto  eficct :  and  that  the  principles  on  which  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation If  estabbshed,  win  be  such  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  an  enligH* 
«06d  and  leligiofii  poMic 
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ff^igion,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  oome  Ibnvard 
either  with  volunlary  subacriptloDs,  or  aubmit,  without  reluctance, 
to  be  taxed  for  such  establishments,  if  any  particular  sectary  were 
to  be  invested  with  tho  sole  superintendence,  and  all  Dtbera  ei:< 
dudcd  from  a  share  in  the  deliberations  and  orrangeRKiita  con- 
Decled  with  their  operation.  Such  an  arraiiKeineai  would  be  an 
act  of  glaring  iajustice  to  the  parties  excluded,  since  they  have  sn 
equal  right  of  management  on  the  ground  of  their  subscriptions, 
or  of  the  taxation  to  which  they  would  be  subjected ;  it  would  foo- 
ter invidious  distinctions  between  the  difierent  parts  of  the  sanw 
community ;  it  would  tend  to  prevent  independ«ice  of  thinking  on 
religious  subjects,  and  te  promote  a  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  syco- 
phancy in  inducing  persona  to  sacrifice  the  dictates  of  conscience 
to  the  emolumenta  of  office ;  it  would  throw  into  a  statp  of  UQ- 
meritcd  degradation  a  large  portion  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acters in  Christian  society — for  eminent  piety,  intelligence,  and 
benevolence,  are  not  con&ned  to  any  section  of  the  Christian 
church ; — it  would  nourish  a  spirit  of  alienation  among  the  difler- 
ent  portions  of  religious  society,  which  has  too  long  rankled  in  the 
human  breast;  it  would  prevent  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  en- 
lightened characters  from  coming  forward  as  candid^es  for  the 
office  of  instructors;  it  would  interpose  a  barrier  to  that  harmony 
and  aSection  wluch  should  subsist  among  ell  ranks  and  denomi- 
nations of  society;  and  would  ultimately  frustrate,  to  a  very  great 
.  extent,  the  ^nd  objects  which  an  enlightened  education  is  intended 
to  accomplish.  Nothing  but  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  ambition, 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  inconsistent  with  the  harmony  of  so- 
ciety and  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  will  again  attempt  to 
establish  education  on  such  illiberal  and  exclusive  principles.  In 
this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  avoid  reprobating  en  attempt  which 
IS  now  making  by  certain  individuals  to  extend  the  system  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  teachers  of 
any  other  description.  We  object.to  this  object  on  the  following 
grounds:  1.  Because  it  is  assumed  that  the  education  generally 
imparted  in  parochial  schools,  and  the  plan  on  which  instruction 
lias  usually  been  communicated,  are  to  be  considered  as  patterns 
of  excellence,  and,  consequently,  require  only  to  be  more  gene- 
rally extended.  In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  that,  in  common  with  most  other  schools  in  this  country, 
the  parochial  system  is  miserably  defective  and  inefficient  os  to 
the  great  objects  which  an  enlightened  education  ought  to  cm- 
brace;  and,  in  proofof  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  ignorance 
and  vice  which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  among 
■he  great  mass  of  the  population.    That  parochial  schools  hav« 
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been,  on  the  whole,  of  considerable  advantage  to  Scotland,  none 
will  deny.  But  they  have  not  produced  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  effects  they  might  have  done,  had  they  been 
established  on. a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  basis;  and,  conse* 
quently,  w^re  the  system  to  be  extended,  it  would  tend  to  prevent, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  the  establishment  of  a  more  enlightened, 
comprehensive,  and  efRcient  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction.  Besides,  there  is  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  pa* 
rochial  school-houses  furnished  with  the  apartments,  apparatus, 
and  other  accommodations,  requisite  for  carrying  forward  a  plan 
of  intellectual  instruction.  2.  We  object,  on  the  ground  of  the 
exclusive  principles  on  which  parochial  schools  are  conducted^ 
They  are  considered  as  so  intimately  connected  with  the  estab- 
lished church,  that  no  one  but  a  member  of  that  church  is  eligi* 
ble  as  a  parish  teacher.  Ck)nsequently,  in  attempting  to  extend 
the  parochial  system  till  it  is  supposed  capable  of  affording  instruc- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  it  is  virtually  declared,  that,  among 
all  the  dissenters  in  this  country,  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  whose  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter stands  as  high  as  that  of  the  other  two-thirds,  there  is  not  one 
who  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  however 
respectable  the  qualifications  he  may  possess.  Those  wbo  coun- 
tenance a  principle  of  this  kind  have,  surely,  never  studied  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  or  of  natural  justice,  nor  opened 
their  eyes  to  *'  discern  the  signs  of  the  times."  In  so  far  as  the 
individuals  alluded  to  have  it  for  their  object  to  improve  the  plan 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
we  wish  them  every  success ;  but  the  community  will  certainly 
pause  before  it  gives  its  sanction  to  a  principle  which  would  de- 
prive nearly  one-half  of  the  nation  of  all  interest  and  superintend- 
ence in  r^ard  to  an  object  in  which  they  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned. 

Hitherto,  the  superintendence  of  education,  both  in  Scotland 
and  EIngland,  has  been  chiefly  entrusted  to  the  clergy ;  and,  at 
the  time  when  our  parochial  and  other  scholastic  institutions  were 
established,  there  was  perhaps  a  propriety  in  this  arrangement ; 
since,  at  that  period,  clergymen  were  almost  the  only  educated 
persons,  and  literature  was  chiefly  concentrated  in  their  order* 
But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  the  present  day,  when  a  liberal 
education  is  not  confined  to  any  one  rank  of  society,  and  when 
classical  learning  is  not  considered  as  the  most  important  ac- 
complishment. There  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  reason  why  the 
superintendence  of  education  should  be  exclusively  entrusted  to 
c/eigymen.  or  to  any  other  class  of  community.    We  would  dtt* 
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precate  the  idea  of  the  education  of  the  general  ma^  of  the  po* 
pulation  being  entrusted  exclusively  either  to  the  established 
church,  or  to  dissenters  of  any  denomination.  Clergymen  of  at! 
denominations  should  be  considered  as  eligible,  in  common  with 
other  intelligent  individuals,  as  superintendents  and  members  of 
Educational  Committees ;  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  danger 
ous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community  to  entrust  its  affairs 
especially  those  which  relate  to  education,  to  any  priviledged  class 
of  society ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  general  good  of  the  public  has 
frequently  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests  or  ambition  of  a  party. 
One  of  the  chief  pretences  generally  set  up  for  exclusive  clerical 
superintendence,  is  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion.  It 
is  much  to  be  deplored  that  religion,  which  was  intended  to  pro. 
mote  '^  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men,"  should  so 
firequentty  have  been  used  as  a  pretence  for  sowing  dissensions  in 
sodety,  and  violating  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  Whether 
*^pure  religion  and  undefiled"  is  promoted  by  attempting  to  raise 
one  portion  of  the  community  and  to  crush  another,  and  to  throw 
a  large  body  of  respectable  characters  into  a  state  of  unmerited 
degradation,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science—is a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  every  unbiassed 
inquirer  to  decide. — With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  young,  no  difficulty  could  arise  from  the  pircumstance  of 
persons  belonging  to  difierent  religious  parties  having  the  super- 
mtendence  of  it ;  since  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians 
recognises  the  essential  facts,  doctrines,  and  duties  of  Christiani- 
ty, which  are  the  only  religious  topics  which  ought  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  young  either  in  public  or  in  private.  The  man  who,  over- 
looking such  subjects,  would  attempt  to  expatiate  before  the  young 
on  sectarian  points  of  controversy,  ought  to  be  considered  as  des- 
tittite  of  that  prudence  and  discretion  which  are  requisite  for  a 
public  instructor.  If  religion  were  taught,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
directly  from  its  Original  Records,  instead  of  being  inculcated 
from  human  formularies,  there  wotild  soon  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  its  main  and  leading  objects.  The  religion  of 
Heaven  has  been  communicated  to  us  chiefly  in  the  form  of  his- 
torical narrations,  unfolding  to  us  the  Divine  dispensations,  in 
relation  to  the  fall,  the  recovery,  and  the  renovation  of  mankind, 
and  embodying  certain  leading  truths  and  moral  precepts,  to 
direct  our  afiections  and  conduct — ^the  great  end  of  which  is,  not 
to  engender  strife  and  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  to 
counteract  moral  evil,  and  to  promote  union,  harmony,  and  love, 
among  all  who  acknowledge  its  authority.  There  is  no  believer 
.n  revelation  that  calls  in  question  the  facts  of  Scripture,  the  per 
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(bctions  of  the  Deity  it  uDfold^-the  death,  resurrecticMi,  and  >■- 
eension  of  Christ — the  immortality  of  the  sou1-~b  future  stale  of 
punishments  and  rewards — or  Ibe  propriety  of  the  moral  priod* 
plea  il  inculcates.  These  are  the  leading  topics  of  revelation; 
and  to  inaiauate  that  such  subjects  caaaot  be  taught  directly  from 
the  Scriptures  them^lves,  without  the  aid  of  human  formularies, 
u  nothing  short  of  throwing  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  God, 
on  account  of  the  maimer  ia  which  he  has  communicated  his  will, 
And  of  affixing  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  inspired  writers,  aa 
if  their  writing  were  not  sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous. 

The  efficiency  of  religioua  instruction  deduced  from  tho  Scrip- 
tures aloo^,  ia  clearly  proved  from  the  mode  of  tuition  in  infant 
schools.  In  these  schools,  religion  is  taught  by  familiar  descrip. 
tions  and  details  of  scriptural  facts — by  illuilretions,  taken  from 
Scripture  and  tho  scenes  of  nature,  of  the  perfectionB  of  God— • 
and  by  enforcing  the  moral  precepts  of  the  BiUe  on  the  young, 
and  showing  how  they  ought  tOkbe  exemplified  in  all  their  inter- 
courses with  each  other.  Now,  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  children  in  these  schools, 
and  its  influence  upon  their  conduct,  if  this  mode  of  tuition  is  not 
infinitely  preferable,  aa  to  its  practical  effects,  to  the  usual  method 
of  instruction  by  catechism,  or  any  other  formulary.  Leiustaka 
a  number  of  children  at  random  from  any  common  school,  who 
have  learned  the  "  Shorter,"  or  any  other  catechism,  frwn  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  compare  their  knowledge  and  feelings  in 
regard  to  religion  with  those  of  the  childr^i  of  a  well-conducted 
inlant  school,  and  the  superiority  of  the  infant  school  children 
will  be  strikingly  apparent,  even  although  they  are  much  younger 
than  the  former.— Should  parents,  however,  wish  to  inculous 
upon  their  children  the  peeuUar  tenets  of  the  sect  to  which  they 
belong,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  home,  or  t^ 
means  of  the  pastors  belonging  to  that  denomination  to  which 
they  are  attached ;  but,  in  publk:  schools,  to  attempt  the  inculca- 
tion of  sectarian  opinions,  would  he  equally  injurious  to  the  inter- 
'  fists  of  religion  and  the  cause  of  universal  education.  This  was 
attempted  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  enactments  contained 
in  Broi^ham's  "Education  Bill,"  and  the  same  principle  led  the 
dbnitaries  of  that  church  to  oppose  the  Lancaslerian  system  of 
e£cation,  and  to  patronise  that  of  Dr.  Bdl,  in  which  the  peouliar 
tenets  of  the  Episcopal  church  were  to  be  exclusively  inculcated. . 

.That  Christiana  of  diflerent  denominations  may  cordially  co- 
operate in  the  arrangfiments  of  education,  appears  from  various 
exiatias  fccts-  In  the  Northern  States  of  America,  aa  alraady: 
IKtficw,  etlocatioo  ia  far  mot«  general  than  in  this  country,  and 
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conducted  oq  more  ratioael 

of  all  deoomiDafioos  io  religion 
In  the  24th  <<  Annual  Report  oCxbtti 
Society  of  New  York,  for  1929,"  k  b 
interesting  &ct8,  thai  "^Tbe  Board  of 
members  of  eight  or  ten  religions  denuiiiinatioos,  all 
entire  kamumy" — that  **  they  discha^e  the  'auym^MM  dstn  dt 
their  trust,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  pab&c  good^ — aad  than 
received  the  sanction  of  **  an  ipdeygfidpfit  set  of  f  miiiwii^, 
have  repeatedly  inspected  the  schools,  and  are  anjuakHfd 
the  operations  of  the  BoanP — who  express  in  their  Report  *^\ 
full  confidence  that  the  literary,  moral,  and  reiigioai 
calculated  to  fit  the  young  for  the  duties  of  liic,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  happiness  of  futurity,  is  property  attended  to,  aad 
the  school  monies  strictly  and  most  beneficially  appfied  to  their 
legitimate  purposes.^     This  board  has  the  guperintcndence  of 
*^  21  schools,  with  21  principal  and  24  asaistanr  teatheis,  and 
6007  children,*^  the  expense  of  which  amoonted  to  02,000  dot- 
lars :  besides  which  there  were  above  450  private,  charity,  and 
other  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York. — We  know,  too,  that  the 
^British  and  Foreign  School  Society^  is  conducted  on  similar 
principles — ^its  Directors  consisting  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
established  church  and  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  institutions  for  infiint  education 
which  have  been  lately  established  in  many  of  our  populous 
towns.     The  hand-bill,  announcing  the  objects  of  the  Model  In« 
&nt  School,  Glasgow,  which  was  framed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh, 
then  of  St.  David^s  church,  states,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
institution,  that  it  is  <<  for  the  reception  of  children  from  the  ase 
of  two  to  that  of  six  years,  with  the  view  of  imbuing  their  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  religious  truths," — and  that  **  the  plan  of 
communicating  religious  truths  is  by  the  narratives,  the  precepts, 
and  the  plainest  announcements  of  Scripture."     Tn  short,  the 
liberal  plan  now  suggested  has  been  adopted  in  all  its  extent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  a  national  system  of  education 
has  been  established  in  whk^h  ail  classes  of  religionists,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  have  an  equal  interest,  and  which,  Co 
more  than  half  a  century,  has  been  conducted  with  the  greatest 
regularity  and  harmony.     So  that  there  is  no  impossibility  m 
persons  belonging  to  different  religious  persuasions  co-operating 
in  the  business  of  education,  where  there  is  a  sincere  aesire  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  young,  and  the  best  interests  oi 
general  society. 

But  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  induce  the  dominaot 
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■oy  0x10117  "^  co-opeiBte  wilh  disaenlera  Ui  the  arrangnneiitB 
'  educatioD,  perhaps  the  following  might  be  the  moat  eligible 
an  of  procedure : — Let  the  government  allot  a  sum  adequate  to 
0  erection  and  endowment  of  all  the  schools  requisite  tor  an 
ilightened  and  efficient  system  of  education — let  this  sum  be 
vided  between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  in  a  fair  proportion, 
cording  to  their  respective  numbers — and  let  the  application 

this  sum,  and  the  details  respecting  the  patronage  of  the 
hools,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  mode  of  instruo- 
>n,  be  led  to  the  respective  parties,  to  be  arranged  as  their 
idgmenl  and  circumstances  may  direct — specifying,  however, 
one  of  the  grand  and  leading  principles  on  which  the  schools 
ust  be  established.  A  plan  of  this  kind  would,  indeed,  still  pre- 
rve  the  invidious  distinction  between  churchmen  and  dissenters ; 
It  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  bestowing  the  whole 
ilronage  and  superintendence  of  education  on  any  one  sectary 
'  class  of  men  whatever. — Should  government  refuse  to  graut 
ly  pecuniary  assistance  lo  such  an  object,  dissenters  and  all 
hers  have  it  in  their  power,  by  coming  forward,  in  one  grand 
'mbination,  wilh  rolunlary  contributions,  to  accomplish  this 
ible  design,  bdepend«itiy  of  aid  from  any  power  under  heaven ; 
ovided  tney  are  willing  to  make  some  of  those  smell  sacriRcee 
rmerly  suggested.  (See  page  350.)  And  if  tbey  will  not  stand 
cward  aa  bold  champions,  with  their  purses  in  their  hands, 
ady  to  be  delivered  up  for  the  support  of  this  good  cause,  they 
ill  declare  themselves  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Chri^ant, 
■  trf  Itnert  of  their  apedei,  and  will  deservedly  be  deprived 
'  all  the  advantages,  in  lime  and  eternity,  which  mignt  re. 
lit  from  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  to  themselves  and 

their  oflspring,  both  in  the  present  and  future  generations. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Maximt,  or  FirtI  PrmeipUi  in  Edvcatiam. 

I.  Thk  idta  ihoM  go  before  the  word  ichich  expretKt  it — 
■,  in  other  words,  A  clear  and  didinct  coneeptim  vf  an  object 
■oald  be  impreutd  ttpoa  the  mijid,  before  the  nane  or  terma 
kick  expreu  it  be  commitled  to  memorj/. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  and  fundamental  principle 
r  intellectual  instruction ;  and,  if  admitted,  the  following  rule 
lould  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  business  of  education : — Let 
)  paaaaga  if  any  boolc  he  enmmUed  to  nttmory  before  the 
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teading  Metu  theg  contain  bt  clearly  mderttood.  If  this  pria- 
ciple  were  universally  introduced  into  education,  it  would  oveilum 
Rimost  every  system  of  instruction  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
both  in  secular  and  religious  tuition.  An  opposite  prinuple  has 
aininst  uniformly  been  acted  upon ;  and  hence,  catechisms, 
psalms,  hymns,  grammar  rules,  chapters  of  the  Bible,  aod 
speeches  la  the  Roman  senate,  have  been  prescribed  as  roemnrial 
tix*kt,  before  any  of  the  ideas  contEkined  in  thchi  could  be  appre- 
ciated. We  may  ask,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wise  and  rational. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  stock  and  overburden  the  memories  of  chil< 
dren  with  a  medley  of  words  to  which  no  correct  ideas  are  Bt- 
tachedT  Although  a  child  could  commit  twenty  catechisms  to 
memory,  or  could  even  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenia,  what  purpose  would  it  serve,  if  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  truths  therein  recorded?  I  haiie 
conversed  with  an  individual  who  could  repeat  the  whole  Bible 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  yet  was  entirely  ignorant  of.  the 
meaning  of  almost  every  proposition  it  contained,  and  its  most 
interesting  truths  appeared  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  bis 
heart.  As  in  the  onginal  fbrmalion  of  language,  the  objects  of 
nature  must  jErtt  have  been  observed  and  known  before  words  or 
aigns  were  &ced  upon  to  distinguish  them  ;  so,  in  communicating 
the  elements  of  thought,  the  objects  of  thought  must  first  be 
ncognized  and  described  before  the  terms  and  epithets  which  ex> 
press  their  natures  and  qualities  be  committed  to  memory.  In- 
stead of  obtnidii^  a  medley  of  words  before  they  are  understood, 
upon  the  memories  of  the  young^  they  should  be  made  to  feel  a 
■  denre  for  terms  to  express  their  ideas ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  ideas 
and  the  words  which  express  them  will  aflerwards  be  inseparably 
connected. 

II.  In  the  process  of  instruction,  Natkuig  (if  possible)  thouid 
bt  OMtigned  to  the  young  mtrely  at  tatkt. 

Every  thing  prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties,  should 
be  represented  both  as  a  dtity  and  as  a  pleature  ;  and  if  the  young 
mdtrttatid  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  scholastic  exercises, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  prosecuted,  they  will  find 
a  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  surmount  every  apparent  difficulty. 
I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  the  Rector  of  a  grammar  school,  who 
on  his  admission  to  his  office,' boasted  that  he  would  conduct  hi* 
school  without  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment — instead  of 
which  he  prescribed  from  twenty  to  sixty  or  eighty  lines  of  Vir- 
gil or  Horace,  as  memorial  ta»ki — and,  when  not  accurately  re* 
peatcd,  iucrcaacd  their  number.    But  this  practice  hod  no  other 
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tenclGncy  iban  to  exciie  revctDgeCul  feelings,  and  to  produce  disgndt 
M  the  process  of  learning. 

ni.  Entry  thing  tkat  it  cheerful  and  exhilarating  to  the 
young  ihould  he  associaled  with  the  bu»inei»  of  educaltoa- 

Hence,  school-rooms  should  be  spacious,  light,  and  airy^-com- 
fortably  heated  during  winter,  and  erected  in  delightful  and  com- 
manding situations.  The  school-books  should  be  neatly  printed, 
and  enlivened  with  pictures  and  engravings  coloured  from  nature' 
— amusing  and  instructive  experiments  should  frequently  be  ex- 
hibited— and  the  pupils  should  be  occasionally  gratified  with  ex- 
cursions into  interesting  parts  of  the  country,  to  view  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence ;  so  that  all  their' 
scholastic  exercises  may  be  connected  with  delightful  associations.' 

IV.  In  the  practice  of  teaching,  the  principle  of  Emulation 
ek^uld  be  discarded. 

By  a  principle  of  emulation  I  mean,  the  exciting  of  the  young' 
to  exertion  from  the  hope  of  reward  when  they  excel  their  com-^ 
panions  in  intellectual  excellence,  or  from  the  fear  of  punishment 
or  degradation  when  Ihey  fall  beneath  them  in  industry  and  ac- 
quiremE^ts.  Many  teachers  have  asserted  that  they  could  not' 
conduct  education  with  any  effect  without  the  aid  of  this  princi-' 
pie.  But,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  in  an  inteUeetual  point  of 
view,  it  almost  uniformly  produces  an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral 
temperament  of  the  young,  on  their  companions  whom  they  excel, 
sod  on  their  parents  and  guardians,  who  are  led  to  form  false  es< 
timates  of  their  progress  and  acquirements  by  the  prizes  they  rc-' 
ceive  and  the  places  they  occupy  in  their  respective  classes.  One 
grand  end  of  instruction,  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  is 
to  cultivate  and  regulate  the  moral  powers — to  produce  love,  af*' 
fection,  concord,  humility,  self-denial,  and  other  Christian  graces.' 
But  the  principle  of  emulation  has  a  tendency  to  produce  jealousy, 
envy,  ambition,  hatred,  and  other  malignant  passions,  and  to  ex* 
hibit  intellectual  acquisitions  as  of  far  greater  importance  llian^ 
moral  excellence.  Besides,  it  is  only  a  cwy/eic  in  every  class 
that  can  be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  this  prindple,  and  these  few' 
are  generally  of  such  a  temperament  as  to  require  their  ambitious 
dispositions  to  be  restrained  rather  than  excited.  In  the  "  Ame- 
rican Annals  of  Education,"  for  January,  1833,  there  is  on  ex- 
cellent paper  on  this  subject  by  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  a  lady  well  known  as  an  efficient  teacher.  Aftei 
enumerating  the  evtis  which  uniformly  flow  from  the  principle  of 
emulation,  she  states  the  following  motives,  as  those  which  she 
has  found  "  not  only  equal,  but  much  more  efficient,  in  reference 
to  all  the  objects  to  be  gained  in  education :" — 1.  Pcreonal  iitfiu- 
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chiT  finilnnvfniring  to  nin  the  esteem,  the  aAection,  and  tbo 
confideitce  of  the  pupili,  &c  In  this  connection  she  justly  re  , 
marks,  "  that  commendation  for  imprmement  needs  to  be  prac- 
tiaed  much  more  frequently  than  TepToo&for  deficiency.  8.  By 
habitual  appeals  to  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  rectitude,  and  to  con- 
leieitce  as  the  judge.  3.  By  cuUivsting  a  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  that  is,  for  the  pleasure  it  imparts ;  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  increased  good  it  will  enable  us  to  do  for  our  fellow- 
beings.  4>  By  eSbrta  to  form  a  correct  public  sentiment  in  school, 
ao  that  it  shall  be  unpopular  to  do  wrong.  5.  By  appeals  to  pa- 
rental influence,  and  tlwt  of  other  friends.  This  is  accomplished 
by  transmittinjg  frequent  accounts  both  of  deficiency  and  improve- 
ment to  the  fnends  of  the  pupils.  8.  By  cultivating  in  the  pupils 
R  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  of  his  constant  inspection,  and  of 
his  interest  in  all  their  concerns."  These  prinuples,  (which  are 
more  particularly  explained  and  amplified  m  the  paper  referred 
to,)  she  adds,  "  I  have  chiefly  depended  upon  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher.  Every  yeor  has 
added  to  my  conviction  of  their  efficacy,  and  every  year  has  in- 
creased  my  satisfaction  that  the  principle  of  enmlalion  has  been 
banished  with  no  consequent  evil,  and  much  increase  of  good- 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  late  "  Address  to  the  Proprielon>  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  London,"  espressea  sentiments  in  accordance  with  the 
above.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  prixea,  ho  says,  "  A  prize  is 
the  least  eRedual  mode  of  sccompllshing  the  desired  object;  it  ia 
(bunded  on  injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  heaps  honours  and  emolu- 
ments on  those  to  whom  nature  has  already  been  moel  bountiful, 
and  whose  enjoyments  are  multiplied  and  increasing  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  others  by  the  more  easy  acquisition  of  knowled^." 
"  Praise,  and  invidious  comparisons,  are  only  other  forms  ot^the 
same  principle,  alike  fruitful  in  envy,  pride,  scorn,  and  bitter  neg- 
lect. In  the  curiosity  of  children,  there  is  a  sufficient  and  a  natu- 
nl  stimulant  of  the  appedte  for  knowledKei  and  we  live  in  a  world 
abounding  in  the  means  of  useful  and  pleasurable  gratifications. 
All  that  is  required  of  preceptors  is  to  aid  the  development  of  the 
Acuities  with  afibction  and  judgment."  A  oertifieaU  of  diligence 
and  good  conduct  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
from  the  vicious,  the  idle,  and  slolhfiil,  those  who  have  employed 
their  time  and  talents  in  a  proper  tnanner. 

V.  Corporal  puidihmenti  tkould  he  teldom  or  never  injlieted 
—and,  when  they  are  determined  upon  as  the  last  resort,  they 
■hould  be  inflicted  with  ealmneta  and  affection. 

There  is  something  revolting  and  degrading  in  corporal  pua- 

ifhmenls,  and  the  iwoessity  of  TMorting  to  tbmi  gaimally  udi. 
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cates,  that  there  had  been  a  want  of  proper  trsining  in  the  earlier, 
stages  of  life.  It »  vain  to  imagine,  ihal  children  can  be  whipped 
either  into  learning  or  religion  ;  and,  if  an  enliehlened  and  judi- 
cious  mode  or  tuition  were  universally  adopted^  there  would  sel- 
dom be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  a  atimulus.  But  ia 
the  modes  of  teaching  which  have  most  generally  prevailed,  cor- 
poral  punishments  are  almost  indispensable.  In  the  German, 
"  Pedugogic  Magazine,"  for  1833,  we  are  told  that  "  there  died 
lately  in  Swabia,  a  schoolmaster,  who,  for  51  years,  had  super- 
intended an  institution  with  old-fashioned  severity.  Prom  an 
average  inferred  from  recorded  observations,  one  of  the  ushers 
calculated,  that,  in  ihecourseorhbexertions,  he  had  given  911,600 
canines,  134,000  floggings,  209,000  custodea,  136,000  tips  with 
the  ruler,  10,300  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  23,700  tasks  to  get  h/ 
heart.  It  was  farther  calculated,  that  he  had  made  TOO  boys 
stand  on  peas,  600  kneel  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood,  5000  wear  ih^ 
fool's  cap,  and  1708  hold  the  rod,"— amounting  in  all  to  I,42I,206( 
punishmcntfl,  which,  allowing  five  days  for  every  week,  would 
average  above  a  hundred  punishments  every  day.  There  ia 
Bometning  extremely  revolting  in  the  idea  of  such  a  series  of  pun- 
ishments being  connected  with  learning ;  and  we  may  justly  infer, 
that,  however  much  classical  learning  may  have  been  advanced, 
very  liule  useflil  knowledge  or  moral  principle  was  communicated 
in  that  Beminery.  For,  a  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction,  calculated  to  aUwt  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  alto 
gether  incompatible  with  such  Gothic  rudeness  and  severity.* 

VI.  Children  should  not  be  long  confined  in  lehool — and  imer 
longer  than  they  are  actively  employed  in  it, — A  school  ought 
never  lo  serve  the  purpose  of  a  prison.  If  ihe  junior  classes  ara 
incapable  of  preparing  their  lessona  by  Ihemaelves,  they  should 
either  be  provided  with  some  amusing  toys  or  picture  books,  or 
be  turned  out  to  romp  about  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  coverec( 
shed  in  rainy  weather,  and  called  in  when  their  lessons  are  to  be 
explained. 

VII.  Young  people  should  always  ht  treated  at  rational  crta- 
tvrei,  and  their  opinions  occasionally  solicited  as  to  certain, 
points  and  scholastic  arrangements.  The  reasons  of  the  treat- 
menl  they  receive,  and  of  the  exercises  prescribed,  in  so  far  na, 

"  Corporal  ponUhmenli  haie  general)?  ■  hardening  eflcct  on  the  mindi 
bmb  of  yoang  and  old.  A  l)lack>tnilh  brought  up  his  bod,  to  whom  he  wu 
•ery  tevere,  to  hi*  own  trade.  The  urchin  wu,  neTerlheleai,  an  audacioni" 
ilof.  One  dMf  th»  etd  vulewi  wu  attempting  to  hardea  a  cold  duel  wbidi 
hs  had  made  of  ^reigii  Keel,  bat  coold  not  aoEeMd.  "Bsrtrmlidf  iii 
bther,"  exdaimad  the  jOnth,  ■'  if  (AM  will  not  karikn  it,  nothmg  wilL" 


, ;  ^■^riam  [hem,  sbooM  ocamnmlty  be  WMei^ 

.!'i[=t  rated. 

"•"ft  !ih-^::!d  alnty*  it  Indeed  teillk  tkt  ttm*^ 

'  mddn.  •:•. — When  they  ar^  wIIppmI  in  ommrm.  itml 

iipiv,  :.[..  y  seMom  produce  any  gcy/f  ft(fcrt,  aft^  no* 

.-\rii-  .-1  spirit  of  rereoge  A^imc  iJi*:  tnpirivsr, 

TIN'  i>';/f(  o/"  educalian  tlauld  bt  fnjir  Ikx  Altnt^ 

iibJLcts  ire  icUh  to  exptain  and  eluiHdai*. — (}tt  th^ 

iM  i<r  ihc  Taculty  of  alteotion  Aefm/in  almcMt  all  'nif 

ill  knoul^ge  and  ntToe.    Even  lh<;  mfiue*  ttf.  tor 

^•il  by  li]    iM:rcise  of  ibia  Tacoliy.    Hence  (he  Mrafcar  *II- 

',  'ibservable  in  the  Wind,  and  ihe  naicx-mpMtAwM 

R.d  by  ;>aiIorR,  and  of  delkate  and  minute  >,\:/m»  by  walch' 
"  era  an-!  j(^wellef3, — in  all  which  cawia  tlf.  mifMuin  hM  been 
iaily  (lin^cied  lo  particular objecta.  It  waa  hy  filing  bia  aum. 
OH  ihc  subject,  or  "  conllnuany  thioliing  abrxif  it,"  l\M  KkwUiO, 
i(l_hc  himself  declared,  discovered  the  law*  nC  the  pianeury  bv>- 
and  waa  enabled  to  imlold  the  true  fystem  of  the  world, 
c  the  propriety  of  preseMii^  anuible  objccU  to  ihe  view  of 
'  children — of  exhilnting  before  them  interesling  experimenia,  and 
of  having  (heir  hooka  adorned  with  lively  and  accurate  engraviogK. 
Hence,  loo,  the  propriety  of  teaching  them  to  notice  every  object 
within  the  reach  of  their  vision,  ai>d  to  mark  every  minute  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  form,  colour,  and  situation,  of  the  object* 
around  ibem,  and  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  may  hava 
seen  or  heard  in  any  of  their  eicuraioiu:  alt  which  circum> 
Glances  have  a  lendeikcy  to  induce  a  habit  of  atttalion,  witboul 
which  there  can  be  do  aolid  improvement  in  any  (fepartment  of 
instruction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Meettama^  Buiitiitioiu. 


On  theae  inatilutioaB  I  mleoded  to  ofler  a  few  particular  re. 
marks,  and  to  anggeat  aoroe  anaogcaienta  by  whico  they  might 
be  rendered  more  extensively  useful  than  they  have  hitherto 
been,  both  in  a  moral  and  iolelleclual  ptnnt  of  view  but  as  this 
voluDM  has  already  awdted  to  a  cooaiiferabie  aue,  I  AM  oaafiaa 
mys^f  lo  a  very  few  j^eDeral  observations. 

R  19  now  mors  than  twenty  year^  since  I  had  an  c^iporlmiity 
oTaoggwtlng  the  eatabltshment  of  such  inditutimu,  under  the 
■  n  of  «  LUtrarf  and  Pkilatofhieal  S    '  "       -  -    -  • 
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to  tke  middliitg  wtd  lower  rawb  o/"  the  eommwuty."  The  de 
taila  in  relatirai  to  this  subject,  consisting  of  a  series  or  five  sue 
oessive  pepen,  were  published  in  the  London  "  Monthly  Maga- 
>inc"  for  the  year  1814 — more  than  ei^ht  years  before  any 
inecfaaaica'  institutions  were  organized  in  this  country.*  Although 
these  papers  have  seldom  been  relerred  to,  in  the  history  of  me- 
chanics^ institutions,  yet  the  author  is  awttre  thai  they  were  the 
meanaofau^esting,  to  certain  individuals,  the  idea  of  establishing 
such  Bodeties ;  and,  not  above  a  year  or  two  after  their  publication, 
a  society  was  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  on  the  plan  and 
principles  suggested  in  these  papers,  of  which  the  author  was 
dected  an  honorary  m^nber.  Instead  of  inserting,  in  this  place, 
the  substance  of  these  papers,  as  was  originally  intended,  I  shall 
merely  give  B  short  sketch  of  their  contents. 

In  the  first  communication,  al\er  a  few  introductory'  observations 
in  reference  to  existing  associations,  and  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  following,  among 
many  other  advantages,  were  pointed  out  as  likely  to  flow  from 
the  extensive  establishment  of  such  institutions: — 1.  They  would 
aerve  to  unite  and  concentrate  the  scattered  rays  of  genius,  which 
might  otherwise  be  dissipated,  and  enable  them  to  act  with  com- 
bined vigour  and  energy  in  the  discovery  and  the  propagation  of 
useful  knowledge.  2.  They  would  lend  to  promote  the  rapid 
advancement  of  general  science ;  for  if  the  labours  of  those  so- 
cieties which  already  exist  have  produced  a  powerful  efied  on  ths 
progress  of  science,  much  more  might  be  expected  were  theii 
number  increased  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  fold.  3.  They  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  extensive  diSuuon  of  rational 
information  among  the  general  mass  of  eodety,  particularly 
among  those  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life,  by  which  the  narrow 
conceptions,  superstitdtioua  notions,  and  vain  fears,  which  so  gene* 
rally  prevail,  might  be  gradually  removed,  and  a  variety  of  useful 
hints  and  rational  views  suggested,  which  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  the  mind,  and  promote  domestic  convenience  and 
comfort.  4.  They  would  induce  a  tasle  for  intellectual  pleasures 
and  rational  enjoyment,  m  which  those  hours  geuerally  spent  in 
lisllessness,  foolish  amusements,  and  the  pursuits  of  dissipation, 
might  be  profitably  employed,  and,  conse<]uently,  the  sum  of 
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genanl  bsppinem  augtneatecl.  S.  If  properly  conducted,  they 
could  not  tail  of  producing  a  benign  influence  on  the  itntt  of 
Mtfrol*  and  of  general  society.  As  vice  is  the  natural  ofispring 
of  ignorance,  so  true  virtue  can  only  flow  Trom  elevated  and  en< 
ligtiMawd  principles ;  and,  where  such  principles  exiat,  their  opera, 
tioo,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  always  appear.  The  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  and  politeness,  which  would  prevail  in  such 
aanoiations,  would  nalurafly  be  carried  into  the  other  departmente 
of  life,  and  produce  their  corresponding  ufTects.  The  frequent 
latBrcourse  of  men  of  dlfibreot  partiea  and  professions,  associated' 
for  the  purpoee  of  pft)nKi(ing  one  common  object,  would  gradually 
nnquiBb  those  mnCual  prejudices  and  jealousies  which  too  fre., 
qmntly  eslat  even  ib  cultivated  minds,  and  a  liberal,  candid,  and 
(Hiniane  tpiril,  would  be  cherished  and  promoted.  Society  would 
Ikus  acquire  a  new  polish,  and  wear  a  different  aspect  from  what 
it  now  exhibits  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life ;  more  especially,  if 
the  wteattt  mmb  tuggMeil  be  combined  tcilh  the  operation  of 
CArMfion  prineijilet. 

The  otlwr  com rhuiiical ions  illusfraled  the  arran^ments  and 
rfegulations  requisite  in  Ihe  operation  of  such  institutions,  particu. 
luly  in  relation  to  the  following  circumstances. 

I.  Tte.^itetMtM  of  Membert. — in  regard  to  this  drcumstance, ' 
ths  two  fbJ  lowing  extremes  should  be  guarded  against — the  indis. 
criminate  admiamon  of  alt  w1k>  may  wish  to  become  members, 
whatever  may  be  their  literary  or  moral  characters — and  the  giv- 
ing an  undue  preference  to  certain  individuals,  oq  account  of  their 
Tank,  who  have  not  a  corresponding  share  of  common  sense  and 
litenry  acquirements.  In  a  literary  society,  the  distinclions  of 
TUlk  oo^ht  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  overlook- 
ed ;  while,  nl  the  same  time,  the  utmost  decorum  and  politeness ' 
ought  alwsys  to  prevail.  It  is  now  high  time  that  human  char. 
sclera  wera  estimMe^  aoconling  to  their  real  and  intrii^aic  worth, 
independent  of  tbooe  estemal  and  adventitious  circumatancea 
with  which  they  may  be  accompanied ;  and  it  will  be  highly  be- 
coming in  rational  associations  to  »et  an  example  of  eetimating 
the  characters  of  men  on  principles  purely  of  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  Althouffh  money  is  a  useful  article  in  all  societies. 
yet  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  solicit  any  individuals,  not  otherwise 
qualified  to  become  members,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  their  con- 
tributing to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  association.  Such  per* 
aons  would  not  only  be  a  dead  weight  upon  the  society,  but,  by 
the  undue  influence  they  would  have,  might  lend  to  impede  its 
progress,  and  prevent  its  chief  design  from  being  accomplished, 
baidca  their  lil«rary  acquirements,  the  moral  qvalificatiotu  of 
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those  who  dcaire  BdmiasioQ  ought  not  to  be  alu^etber  ova-lookefL 
Knowledge  is  chiefly  desirable  in  proportion  as  it  is  userul.  ir  it 
does  not  leao  its  possessor  to  propriety  of  moral  conduct,  its  utility, 
at  least  to  him,  mny  be  much  questiooed.  In  all  ratiooai  institu- 
tions, the  melioretion  of  (be  moral  characters  and  dispositions  of 
mankind  ought  to  form  as  piominenl  an  object  as  the  Lllumination 
of  their  understandings. 

II.  TTtt  SultjeeU  of  Dtteuuion,  and  the  titode  of  conducting 
it. — Every  subject  which  baa  a  tendency  to  induce  a  habit  of 
rational  thlabing,  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  mind,  and  to  preaeni 
sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  contemplation — every  subject 
which  tends  to  unfold  the  wiae  aiiaogen>en(s  of  nature,  and  tfae 
laws  by  which  the  economy  of  the  universe  is  regulated,  which 
displays  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  leads  the  mind  up- 
wards "from  Nature  to  Nature's  God;" — every  subject  which 
tends  to  promote  the  progress  of  science,  the  advancemetU  of 
tfae  liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  and  the  moral  improvenMOt  <d 
mankind,  mi^ht  occasionally  become  topics  of  discussion  in  a 
society  constituted  on  the  principles  to  which  I  have  allnded. 
These  subjects  would  embrace  the  prominent  parts  td  natural 
history,  geiwraphy,  astronomy,  experimental  phitosophjr,  chem- 
istry, naluml  theolo^,  ethics,  education,  arts  and  numu&ctures, 
Ehysiology,  domestic  economy,  and  similar  bnmcbea  of  know- 
xlge.  Although  party-politics,  and  sectarian  views  of  religion, 
should  be  excluded,  yet  there  are  certain  gener^topics  ccmnect-' 
ed  with  these  subjects,  which  might  form  legitimate  SDhjects  of 
discussion :  such  as  the  general  principles  of  legialatioa,  the 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  the  effects  of  different  modes  of 
taxation,  and  other  branches  of  political  economy — the  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  principles  of  moral  atdion,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  thefactt  of  sacred  history,  and  the  evi- 
dences by  which  they  are  supported— 4he  hMmony  of  naturo 
and  {cvelatlon,  and  the  means  by  which  the  character  of  the  hu- 
man rece  may  be  elevated  and  improved,  apd  the  moral  world 
regenerated. 

In  the  discussion  ofsuch  subjects,  there  are  tour  difierent  modes 
.which  might  be  occasionally  adopted. — 1.  The  first  ntode  is  that 
or  publicleclvre*.  A  lecture  might  be  delivered  ones  a  week, 
or  fortdighl,  or  oflener,  according  to  circumstances,  on  some  in- 
teresting subject  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  or  e:<perimental 
philosophy,  accompanied  with  experiments.  In  ordei  to  raise  a 
aum  for  remunerating  an  intelligent  lecturer,  peraoos  not  mem- 
bers of  the  society  might  be  invited  to  attend,  on  the  conditmn  of 
paying  a  small  contribution,  the  members  at  the  same  time,  coo- 
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Iriboting  a  little,  tfiough  in  a  sntwller  propOTtion.  In  oHer  to  fic- 
cite  attention,  and  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the  rational  bcully, 
■R  examnation  of  such  of  the  auditors  as  chose  to  submit  to  it, 
on  the  difierent  particulars  detailed  in  the  lecture,  might  take  place 
either  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  or  at  some  futuie  hour ,' 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  offered  of  putting  questions 
to  the  lecturer,  and  stating  any  difficulties  or  objections  which 
may  have  occurred  to  them,  in  order  to  their  solution. — 2.  By  the 
more  intdligent  membeis  eompoting  ettayi  on  particular  tub' 
jeett,  and  reading  tkem  to  the  aotiiety.  For  the  benefit  of  young 
writers,  it  might  be  proper,  in  a  candid  and  friendly  manner,  to 
point  oat  the  grammatical  blunders,  improper  phrases,  erroneous 
statements,  or  other  improprieties  which  may  be  found  in  the 
enay ;  and  the  writer  ought  to  consider  such  hints  as  so  much' 
new  and  useftil  infomuUion,  by  the  help  of  which  he  may  be 
enabled  to  render  his  future  compositions  more  correct.  In  order 
to  make  a  respectable  figure  aa  writers  of  essays,  particular  at* 
teation  should  be  given  to  the  arts  of  grammar  and  composition  ; 
and  exercises  and  instructions  on  these  subjects  might  occasionally 
form  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  sodely.  As  some  essays  may 
occasionally  be  read  of  which  the  society  may  wish  to  have  oopies 
for  future  inspection,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  the  secretary 
transcribing  tnem,  it  might  be  proper  to  recommend  that  every  es- 
say be  written  on  paper  of  the  same  size,  so  that  they  might  after- 
wards be  bound  in  regular  volumes,  to  be  preserved  as  part  of  the 
records  of  the  society.  In  this  way,  the  literary  communications 
made  to  the  society  would  be  recorded  in  the  hand-writings  of  their 
nspective  authors,  fiee  of  those  errors  which  might  be  occasioned 
in  their  transcription  by  another  hand. — 8.  Another  method  of 
discussion  might  be  by  Forentic  ditpulationa.  In  this  case,  a  ques- 
tion is  proposed  and  stated,  and  opposite  sides  of  the  question  are 
■opported  by  diftrent  speakers.  This  method  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disaavaDtages.  Its  ditadoantaget  are,  that  persons,  in  their 
eegemen  to  sof^rt  the  side  they  have  taken,  are  sometimes  apt 
to  contend  more  for  victory  than  for  truth ;  end,  unless  they  watch 
over  their  tempers,  are  ready  to  fall  into  a  spirit  of  altercation 
and  ill.humour,  and  to  throw  out  unhandsome  epithets  agoinsi 
their  opponents.  Many  persons,  too,  from  their  having  ably  sup- 
ported  the  erroneous  side  of  a  question,  have  been  insensibly  led 
to  adopt  that  opinion,  though,  in  the  first  instance,  they  defended 
it  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Its  admxntaget  are,  that  it 
mates  interest  and  attention,  exercises  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
aflbrds  an  opportunity  to  every  member  of  taking  a  part  in  the 
discussion      It  may,  when  properly  and  calmly  conducted,  sug- 
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gest  vs^ut  inrormalioo,  and  throw  light  on  many  ofaacure  sfd 
iolereEting  subjects.  It  has  a  (endcDcy  to  teach  persons  not  to  be 
too  rash  in  adapting  opinions  till  they  have  weighed  the  objec- 
tions [hat  miiy  be  brought  against  them.  As  tlie  discovery  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  in  all  litenry  debates — in  order 
to  insure  this  object,  an  intelligent  person,  who  has  taken  no  direct 
■hare  in  the  debate,  might  be  appointed  to  sum  up  the  argum^ats 
on  both  sidea,  and  endeavour  to  balance  them,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain on  which  side  the  truth  seems  to  lie.  In  certain  cases,  it  will 
be  found,  thai  the  truth  does  not  lie  directly  on  either  side,  but  in 
a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes.  This  mode  of  dis- 
cussion, when  adopted,  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution,  with 
an  equable  temper,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  truth, 
wherever  it  may  be  found ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  attended  with 
hurtful  consequences. — 4.  Another  mode  of  discussion  is,  the  de- 
tenaining  of  a  qutttion  by  an  induetion  of  faett  or  rtaMOfu,  in 
order  to  illustrate  a  particular  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  an 
inquiry  into  causes  and  effects.  For  example,  suppose  such  ques- 
tions proposed  as  the  following : — What  are  the  diSerenl  couscs 
which  operate  in  the  production  of  rain  1  On  what  principles  are 
we  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  attendant  on  ibuDder- 
stormsl  By  what  means  may  the  stroke  of  lightning  he  averted? 
What  are  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  the  late  discoveries 
.  respecting  the  gatei  may  be  applied  1  By  what  means,  and  on 
.  what  principles,  may  human  beings  be  transported  from  one  place 
to  another  with  a  more  rapid  motion  than  has  hitherto  been  effect- 
ed ]  What  are  the  best  means  for  undermining  the  principles  of 
avarice,  and  counteracting  its  eflectsl  What  arc  the  moat  efficient 
methods  for  diflfusing  knowledge,  and  improving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man  1  On  such  questions,  every  member 
might  be  called  upon  to  suggest  whatever  occurs  to  him  that  has 
a  tendency  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  to  determine  the  inquiry  ; 
and  the  remarks  of  all  the  members  who  deliver  their  sentimerits, 
when  combined,  could  not  foil  to  throw  some  light  on  an  interest- 
ing question,  or,  at  least,  Ihey  would  tend  to  excite  to  further 
inquiry  at  a  future  period. 

III.  Tke  Fund*  of  the  Society,  and  the  pvrpottM  to  uihich 
(iey  nU^ht  be  applied. — Money  ia  a  necesaary  article  in  every 
association,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
scientific  objects.  Little  of  it,  however,  is  required  for  rational 
and  literary  purposes,  compared  with  what  is  spent  in  the  pursuifa 
of  (blly  and  dissipation.  Although  it  is  not  usual  in  most  socieliea 
to  make  any  diAerence  in  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  every  membor, 
yet  it  appears  somewhat  unreasonable,  that  a  person  whose  iocoQW 
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tt  known  to  be  very  limited  should  contribute  as  much  as  one 
whose  income  is  five  or  six  times  greater.  A  minimum,  however, 
ought  to  be  fixed,  below  which  the  poorest  member  shoujd  not  be 
permitted  to  go,  except  in  very  singular  cases.  Those  whose  in* 
comes  are  known  to  be  considerable  should  be  requested  to  give 
separate  subscriptions,  besides  the  regular  quarterly  or  annual 
fees,  for  the  purpose  of  more  speedily  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  institution.  Two  or  three  different  rates  of  annual  fees  or 
subscriptbns  might  be  fixed  upon,  a  maximum,  a  middle,  and  a 
minimum,  and  every  member  led  at  liberty  to  choose  that  rate 
which  suits  his  circumstances.  Nor  ought  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  maximum  rate,  or  to  give  separate  subscriptions,  to  be, 
on  this  account,  considered  as  inferior  to  their  fellows ;  for  it  is  no 
disgrace  for  a  man  to  be  poor,  if  he  is  honest,  prudent,  and  indus- 
trious,  and  has  not  wasted  his  substance  in  folly  or  dissipation ; 
as  it  is  no  honour  to  a  fool  to  possess  wealth  which  he  was  not 
instrumental  in  acquiring. — ^The  purposes  to  which  the  funds  of  a 
Hterary  institution  may  be  applied  are  such  as  the  following : — 

1.  The  purchcue  of  books. — ^These  are  the  grand  depositories 
of  human  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  the  first  object 
of  every  literary  establishment  to  procure  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  best  books,  in  every  department  of  science.  In  regard  to  the 
general  suhfecU  of  the  books  to  be  purchased,  it  may  be  proper 
that  every  member  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  his  vote  and 
opinion  ;  but  the  selection  of  the  individual  books  on  any  particu- 
lar science,  should  perhaps  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  composed 
of  such  members  as  are  best  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  literature. — 2.  The  purchase  rf philosophical  instruments.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  funds  shall  permit 
the  purchase  of  an  extensive  apparatus  of  this  kind,  yet  if  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  funds  be  appropriated  to  this  object,  in  the 
course  of  20  years  500  guineas  might  be  devoted  to  it,  supposing 
the  society  to  consist  of  100  members,  every  one  contributing 
ai/bually  half  a  guinea,  and  that  only  one  half  of  the  funds  are 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Nor  should  it  be  considered  as  an 
object  too  grand  and  extensive,,  to  have  ultimately  in  view  the 
erection  of  an  observatory  for  astronomical  observations,  and  a 
complete  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  chemistry,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  natural  science. 
Specimens  of  interesting  objects  in  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  might  also  be  procured,  along  with  models  of  use- 
ful machines  for  illustrating  mechanical  powers  and  operations 
\Vhere  there  is  an  ardent  love  of  science,  and  an  animated  per- 
severance in  prosecuting  its  objects,  all  the  ends  now  stated 
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mig]^  from  small  beginnings,  be  in  due  time  acoomplished. — 3. 
Another  purpose  to  which  the  funds  may  be  applied  might  be, 
ike  distrilmHon  of  premiums  to  those  who  solve  any  difficult  and 
useful  problem,  or  who  produce  the  best  essay  on  a  given  subject. 
If  the  propriety  of  bestowing  premiums  in  such  cases  be  admitted, 
the  following  principle  might  be  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
premium ;  namely,  that  it  be  such  as  can  be  procured  at  a  mode- 
rate expense,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  some  utilUp  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  adjudged.  Instead  of  a  gold  or  a  silver  medal, 
•'—a  pocket  compass,  a  sun-dial,  a  pocket  telescope,  a  small  mi- 
croscope, a  quadrant,  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments,  a  ter- 
xestrial  or  celestial  globe,  a  tellurian,  or  any  useful  article  which 
may  best  suit  the  taste  of  the  successful  candidate,  might  be 
given  as  a  premium  f  and  along  with  it  a  medal  of  copper,  pew- 
ter, or  brass,  or  an  engraved  card,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 
IV.  The  Publications  of  the  Socieiy.'^A  considerable  time 
would  probably  elapse  before  such  a  society  would  have  it  in  ita 
power  to  communicate  any  new  discoveries  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world*  Yet  this  consideration  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  deter  the  society  from  exhibiting  some  of  its  transac- 
tions to  public  view.  In  the  progress  of  the  institutbn,  afler  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  a  selection  might  be  made  of  the  best  essays 
that  had  previously  been  communicated,  and  published  in  a  neat 
duodecimo  volume,  with  an  historical  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  institution  since  its  commenoement,  and  the  manner  in  which 
its  operations  are  conducted,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the 
general  progress  of  scienoe  during  the  same  period,  which  might 
be  collected  from  certain  scientific  jouruals.  It  would  also  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
Qovered  in  relation  to  the  differqpt  sciences,  with  hints  respecting 
the  desiderata,  or  things  which  still  remain  to  be  discovered — 
which  would  tend  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  rational  inquirer 
to  those  particular  investigations  by  which  science  might  be  ad- 
vanced, and  carried  forward  to  perfection.  Such  a  volume, 
though  it  might  not  embody  any  new  deductions,  or  discoveries, 
m^lU,  notwithstanding,  be  of  considerable  utility  in  difierent  re- 
spects. It  might  convey  new  and  useful  information  to  those  who 
lire  just  commencing  the  study  of  scienoe,  and  who  have  no  ac* 
G88S  to  the  more  learned  transactions  of  other  societies ;  it  might 
become  a  depository  for  inserting  accounts  of  interesting  facts, 
sjod  of  researches  that  may  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  society  is  situated ;  it  might  tend  to  excite  the  rational 
part  of  mankind  in  other  cities  and  towns  to  form  similar  estab- 
lislmients,  and  to  cultivate  a  mutual  conespoodence ;  and,  as  it 
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would  probably  obtain  a  oonsiderable  circulatkm  to  the  surround- 
ing districts,  (being  printed  in  a  cheap  and  economical  form,)  it 
might  diffuse  new  information  in  different  quarters  where  more 
expensive  volumes  would  never  have  found  admittance. 

V.  Correspondence  and  ini^eourte  of  the  members  of  the 
different  societies* — ^It  might  be  of  considerable  use  for  promoting 
the  object  of  these  institutions,  that  the  societies,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  individual  members,  should  correspond  with  each 
other,  both  personally  and  by  literary  communications — and  that 
the  members  of  one  society,  when  occasionally  residing  in  the 
locality  of  another,  should  be  admitted  gratis  to  all  the  privileges 
of  that  other  society;  such  as,  the  use  of  the  library,  thQ  inspeo 
tion  of  the  museum,  and  attendance  on  lectures.  In  order  to 
designate  the  members  of  all  such  societies,  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  circumstantial  proof  of  their  belonging  to  similar 
institutions,  every  member  might  be  furnished  by  his  own  society 
with  an  enmved  card  or  ticket,  or  rather  with  a  medal  of  brass 
or  pewter,  having  the  society's  name  and  motto  engraved  on  it, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  the  person,  at  his  admission,  misht  also 
be  appended.  The  advantages  which  would  result  fVom  the  po«- 
aeasion  of  such  a  document  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  would 
form,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  among  all  the  lovers  of  science 
m  di^rent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  enable  them  with  fiunlity  to 
recognise  each  other.  Travellers,  whether  on  business  or  for 
pleasure,  when  visiting  the  different  towns  in  the  line  of  their 
route,  would  thuss  obtain  an  easy  access  to  the  Society  of  persons 
of^tongenial  minds;  useful  hints  would  be  reciprocally  commu- 
nicated, and  an  interestuig  correspondence  occasionally  fcunoned, 
which  might  be  productive  of  many  pleasing  and  important  coqp 
sequences,  both  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  respective  societies. 
They  would  thus  feel  themselves  more  at  hmne,  devoid  of  thai 
ennui  which  one  so  fVequently  feels  in  strange  places,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  improving  those  hours  which  might  otherwise 
be  dissipated  in  listlessness,  to  rational  and  scientific  purposes, 
in  short,  by  this  means,  the  idea  suggested  by  the  cdebratod  Lord 
Verulam,  of  uniting  the  learned  world  into  one  great  republic, 
might  be  in  some  measure  realised ;  every  person  of  intelligence 
carrying  along  with  him  his  badge  of  distinction,  and  thus  indi- 
cating to  all  congenial  minds,  the  grand  association  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The  present  is  an  age  in  which  scientific  associations  have 
rapidly  increased.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  seems 
now  to  be  judiciously  acted  upon  in  scientific  investigations,  by 
the  formation  of  soc^ties  which  have  chi^y  one  great  object  to 
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promote,  or  one  particular  sdence  which  (hey  propose  to  cultivate , 
and  thereroro  we  have  reason  to  indulge  Ihe  hope,  that  the  diHer^ 
ent  sciences  will  now  make  more  rapid  advances  to  perfection 
than  in  former  times.  Still,  however,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  the  estaUishment  of  litemry  and  rational 
associations.  The  discoveries  hitherto  made  in. the  various 
departments  of  human  knowledge  aie  entirely  unknown  to  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  even  of  the  civilized  part  of  mankind. 
Institutions,  therefore,  still  require  to  be  formed,  on  an  exleiuive 
icale,  for  commuaicaling  to  the  great  mass  of  society  at  least  the 
results  of  those  researches  which  have  hitherto  bran  made,  for 
eradicating  those  erroneous  notions  which  bo  generally  prevail, 
and  for  directing  their  attention  to  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
And  should  such  societies  be  formed,  we  might  indulge  the  hope 
that,  ere  long,  they  would  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  thoee 
respectable  societies  which  now  exist,  in  making  researches  into 
those  regions  of  science  which  are  yet  unexplored,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  titoral  improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Tbe-j  would  likewise  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the  interests  of 
genuine  religion.  For,  true  science  and  the  doctrines  of  revela-  ' 
tion,  so  far  from  being  at  variance,  perfectly  harmonize,  and 
reflect  a  mutual  lustre  upon  each  other.  Of  course,  the  more 
general  information  persona  require  in  relation  to  the  system  of 
«Bture  and  the  economy  of  the  material  world,  the  more  will  they 
be  qualified  for  studying  the  Scriptures  in  a  rational  manner;  the 
light  of  sound  philosophy  will  have  a  tendency  to  guard  ihenu 
from  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  superstition  and  enfliu* 
■iaarn  on  the  other,  and  to  prevent  them  from  imbibing  thoee  feol- 
bh  and  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  have  tended 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  oracles  of  Heaven.  If,  therefore,  the 
moral  improvement  and  the  intellectual  illumination  of  mankind 
be  an  object  at  all  desirable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  intelligent  public 
will  duly  appreciate  its  importance,  and  encourage  every  scheme 
which  has  a  tendency  to  raise  our  species  to  that  dignity  which 
ibey  ought  to  hold  in  Ihe  scale  of  existence,  as  rational  and  im> 
mortal  beings. 

Such  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  communications  on  this  sub. 
ject,  which  were  ^ered  to  the  public  above  twenty  years  ago, 
long  before  any  such  society  actually  existed.  Such  institutions 
have  now  been  established  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  Bri- 
tish  empte,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
but  none  of  them  with  which  I  am  acquainted  comprehend  in  their 
]^an  all  Ibe  objects  above  stated.  In  their  present  state  they 
i^pear  defective  ib  the  following  respects : — 1.  In  Ibese  iiutitutioM 
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d  u  chiefly  adapted  to  tbe  iiulruotton  of  artWts  aiid 
moclMiUMi  for  lenderiag  them  nun  inielligBDt  and  eipeit  in  their 
leapective  trades  aod  profenioiu ;  and  benoe  the  inatructjoQa 
commtinic«ted  have  been  almoat  exclusively  confined  to  math^ 
maticB  and  nwchaoical  philosophy.  It  is  highly  requisite  that 
mechanics  should  be  instructed  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  connected  with  their'  prolessioos;  hot  this,  instead  of 
bring  considered  as  on  ullimate  object,  should  be  viewed  as  only 
one  of  tbe  tubordiitate  ot^ects  of  such  iostitutitms.  Their  grand 
and  ultimate  objects  ought  to  be,  to  induce  a  taste,  among  the 
great  mass  of  society,  Ibr  moral  and  intellectual  improvement — 
and  to  difiiiae,  throughout  all  ranks,  useful  knowleose  of  every 
description,  in  order  to  raise  the  human  mind  from  that  state  of 
degradation  in  which  it  has  been  so  Ions  immersed,  and  to  direct 
its  contemplations  to  objects  worthy  of  tbe  dignity  of  rational  and 
immortal  natures. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  objects,  it  is  essentially  requisiM 
that  knowledge  be  presented  to  tbe  understanding  tn  its  moit  iis- 
teretHng  andaUurmg  farms.  In  tbe  first  inslanoe;  all  abstract 
disquisitions,  and  abstruse  mathematical  investigetioas,  should  ba 
studiously  avoided,  or  postponed  to  a  fiiture  period ;  and  thosa 
scenes  and  objects  prvsoited  to  view,  which,  have  a  tendency  to 
allure  tbe  imagination,  to  excite  inquiry,  and  to  produce  rational 
delight.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  which,  con- 
sidered in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  has  for  its  inject,  to  ar- 
range and  describe  all  tbe  known  facts  in  tbe  material  univerae. 
FaOs  constitute  tbe  Ibundation  of  all  the  sciences — they  are  moat 
easily  acquired  when  properly  described — their  acquisition  re- 
quires the  least  exertion  of  intellect— and,  when  presented  to  the 
view  in  aufficient  number  and  variety,  tbey  will  always  produce 
pleasurable  emotioiis,  and  a  thirst  for  intellectual  enjoyment. 
And,  tbeiefbre,  in  the  nataral  order  of  instruction,  they  ought  to 
constitute  tbe  first  portions  of  knowledge  to  be  presented  to  iba 
untutored  mind  in  all  collages,  academies,  and  mechanics'  inati* 
tntians.  After  tfie  student  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  such 
facts,  the  elements  of  the  matbematical  sciences  might  next  occu- 
py his  attention,  for  enabling  him  to  enter  on  tbe  discusaions  of 
natural  phi looophy,  astronomy, .and  the  investigation  of  the  causea 
of  tbe  phenomena  of  nature.  A  profound  knowledge  of  tbe  ab- 
struse parts  of  math«natics,  however,  is  IMI  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  oenerai  know, 
let^  An  acqoaiotance  with  the  demonatrations  ofthe  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  of  a  few  propoaitions  in  some  of  the  other  books — 
lite  elemonta  of  plane  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  along  witb 
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practical  geometry — is  almost  all  that  is  requuite  for  onderataiid- 
ing  the  more  interesting  departmenta  of  science,  and  may  be  ao 
quiied  in  a  very  short  lime,  by  a  moderate  application  of  tho 
mental .  powers.  The  order  I  have  now  staled  has,  however,  in 
most  instances,  been  inverted.  The  abstractions  of  mathematical 
science  have  been  presented  to  young  and  untutored  minds  befora 
tbey  had  any  conceptions  of  theif  utility,  or  the  investigationa  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  before  they  had  acquired  a  relitk  for 
■ubstaQti&l  knowledge ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  many 
have  abandiMied  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  dry 
and  uninleresliag  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  mind.  In 
conformity  with  this  practice,  the  directors  of  some  mechanics' 
institutions  have  selected  lecturers  chiefly  on  the  ground  <^  their 
being  expert  utatkenuitieiana  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
accomplishments  as  popidar  teachers  of  natural  science ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  both  the  superintendents  and  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  institution  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  society  has 
fallen  into  disrepute.  For,  a  profound  mathematician  is  not  gene- 
rally the  pAwin  best  calculated  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the 
bets  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  in  the  mott  simple  and 
aUuring  manner,  to  the  untutored  mind. 

2.  Another  defect  in  these  institutions,  as  presently  conducted, 
is,  that  thejr  are  not  rendered  so  subservient  as  they  might  be  to 
this  moral  tmpratenent  of  society.  Knowledge  of  every  descrip- 
tion ought  to  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  Divine 
truth— of  the  attributes  and  moral  government  of  the  Almighty 
— ^f  the  facts  and  evidences  of  revelation — and  for  counteracting 
evil  passions,  and  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  human  race 
in  true  morality — and  thus  preparing  them  for  the  employments 
(^that  future  and  eternal  world  to  which  they  are  destined.  Un> 
less  this  object  be  kept  in  view,  the  advantages  which  society  will 
derive  from  such  ioatitutiona  will  be  comparatively  few  and  unim- 
portant. For  the  mere  acquisition  of  scientilic  knowledge  will 
not  of  itsdf  counteract  the  depravlly  and  moral  evils  whicn  exist 
in  the  worid,  nor  raise  mankind  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence, 
unless  it  be  blended  with  that  celestial  light  which  proceeds  direct- 
ly from  the  great  Source  of  intelligence.  Discussions  on  some 
of  the  leading  subjects  to  which  I  allude  can  easily  be  conducted, 
without  in  the  least  interiering  wiih  sectarian  views  of  religion ; 
and  1  cannot  account  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  setting 
aside  such  topics  in  philosophical  discussions,  without  being  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  there  is  a  certain  d^ree  of  antipathy  enter- 
ttined  towante  such  aubjeots,  notwithstanding  their  important 
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bearing!  on  tbe  prcMot  comfort  and  ibe  future  happioeM  of 
mankind. 

I  ahftU  only  add  farther,  that,  bestdea  tbe  communication  of 
knowledge  by  public  lectures  in  mechanica'  inslitutions,  tbe  niein> 
bers  of  such  societies  might  have  occasional  meetings  for  mutual 
instmclion.  At  such  meetings,  a  portion  of  some  standard,  scien- 
tlGc,  or  other  work,  might  be  read,  and  a  conversation  entered 
into  respecting  tbe  subject  it  discusses.  Every  member  should 
bave  an  opportunity  of  proposing  questions  in  reference  to  that 
subject,  and  of  slating  any  objections  or  difficulties  that  may  occur 
lo  his  mind — not  for  the  purpose  oficavilling  or  of  formal  disputa- 
tion, but  to  increase  his  information,  and  to  draw  forth  the  re- 
marks of  his  associates.  In  this  way  the  leading  branches  of 
any  particular  system  of  science  might  be  explained  and  cluciJat- 
ed  in  tbe  courao  of  a  session. 
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HISCELLANEUUS  BINTS  IN  EEFERENCE  TO  THE  DIFFUSIOy 
OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  80CIBTT. 

'  Ok  the  following  subjects  1  originally  intended  to  enter  into 
•ome  specific  deiaila  and  particular  illuslrationa.  But  as  lhi« 
volume  has  already  awelled  to  a  considerable  size,  I  can  offer,  in 
the  meantime,  only  a  few  general  hints. — If  we  would  carry  for- 
ward the  social  slate  of  man  to  that  "  consummation"  which  it 
go  "  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  we  would  require,  in  the  first  place, 
to  enter  into  eeery  departmeni  ol  sodety,  and  delect  the  ataurdi- 
ties,  abuses,  and  immoral  principles  connected  with  it,  and  expose 
them  to  view  in  all  their  naked  deformities  and  unchristian  ten- 
dencies- For  there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  sodal  atale, 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  whether  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  but 
ia  baaed  on  selfishness,  ambition,  avarice,  tyranny,  or  other  anti- 
social and  malignant  principles.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be 
necessary,  not  only  to  investigate  the  remedies  to  be  applied  lo 
such  evils,  but  to  introduce  practices  which  have  never  yet  pre- 
vailed,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  institutions  which  have  never 
yet  been  established.  For,  if  ever  we  expect  to  behold  a  period 
wften  knowledge  shall  be  universal,  when  "  Righteousness  shall 
run  down  our  streets  as  a  river,"  and  when  ■'  Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  shall  be  inscribed  on  all  the  employments  of  human  life — 
our  existing  institutions  require  to  be  new  modelled,  and  many 
of  (hem  altogether  overturned,  and  a  new  foundati(»i  laid  for  the 
advancement  of  sodety,  and  the  future  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  Notwithstanding  the  vague  and  violent  declamations  of 
certain  politicans  and  divines  about  the  necessity  of  "  preserving 
unimpaired  our  natjonsl  institutions,"  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
them  are  rotten  to  the  very  core,  and  stand  as  obstructions  to  the 
rights  of  mankind — to  the  pn^ress  of  knowledge,  and  lo  moral 
improvement.  There  is  a  continual  outcry  among  certain  classes 
against  every  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  "  itmovation,^ 
and  which  implies  a  want  of  confidence  in  ■'  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors ;"  as  if  laws  and  institutions,  framed  in  an  age  com- 
paratively barbarous  and  unenlishtened,  were  so  absolutely  per- 
fect that  they  required  no  ferther  comction  or  improvement. 
Without  iafiosation  there  can  be  no  thorough  reformation.  Many 
existing  institntKxis,  laws,  and  usages,  have  been  tried  for  oen 
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tunes,  sod  have  beeo  fbugd  of  little  avail  to  the  renova^n  of  the 
world ;  and  he  who  insists  that  tbey  shall  bo  still  supported  in 
every  iota,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  virtually  declares,  that 
the  moral  world  ouqlit  to  gtand  itill,  and  that  no  such  period  as 
the  Scripture-Millennium  will  ever  arrive  to  biess  mankind.  There 
is  an  utter  inconustency  in  maintaining  that  every  practice  and 
institution  should  continue  in  its  present  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  and  that  >'  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall  cover  the  earth."  The  one  position 
appears  incompatible  with  the  other,  and  he  who  tenaciously  ad- 
heres  to  the  Ibrmer  must  give  up  the  latter;  and  henoe  we  have 
sometimes  found,  that  those  who  are  strenuous  supporters  of 
"things  as  tbey  are,"  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  "  the  world 
will  never  be  much  better  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  that 
wars,  and  ignorance,  and  misery,  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time."  But  such  a  sentiment,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  in> 
consistent  with  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  oracles  of  Heaven, 
and  lends  to  throw  a  dismal  gloom  over  all  the  future  prospects 
of  society ;  and  I  trust  there  is  scarcely  one  enlightened  Chriotian 
that  would  dare  to  vindicate  an  opinion  so  inconsistent  with  the 
future  improvenKnt  of  our  species,  and  with  the  benevolent  pur- 
,  poses  and  arrangements  of  the  Governor  of  the  world. — But  lo 
enter  particularly  into  the  subjects  to  which  I  allude  would  re- 
quire a  separate  volume  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  I  shall  there- 
fore,  in  the  meantime,  oRer  only  a  few  very  general  hints,  leaving 
every  one  to  prgeecute  the  subject  more  particularly  by  his  ''wn 
ledections* 

I.  On  Improvemeiilt  in  regard  to  Preaehing. 
In  the  few  remarks  which  I  intend  lo  make  on  this  topit  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  fundamental  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  frequently  illustrated,  and  always  recog- 
wed  in  every  discussion  that  has  a  reference  to  religion.  But  it 
is  preposterous  to  dwell  almost  perpetually,  as  same  preachers' 
do.  on  what  may  be  termed  the  alphabet,  the  rudiments,  or  first 
principles  of  ChriBtianity,  as  if  Christians  were  always  to  remain 
"  babes  in  Christ"  ■'  Leaving  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,"  but  neither  forgetting  them,  nor  dwelling  exclusively 
upon  them,  they  ought  "to  go  on  to  perfection,"  carrying  for- 
ward and  tracing  these  principles  through  all  their  important 
bearinga  and  consequences  in  the  Christian  life,  and  expanding 
their  mmds  with  all  the  views  of  tbe  Divine  operations  which  the 
aids  of  Revela^n,  art  and  science,  can  furnish.  This  progreu 
'owards  perfection,  however,  can  never  bo  attained,  if  Christiana 
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are  always  employed  in  "laying  again  the  foundation,"  ami 
never  attempting  to  rear  the  superatructure ;  and  if  Christian  in- 
stnivlora  are  always  exercised  in  Btlempting  to  prove  and  explain 
a  few  of  the  fundamenlal  articles  of  the  Christian  system,  ana 
neglect  to  carry  forward  their  readers  and  hearers  through  all  the 
di^crent  departments  of  Christian  action  and  contemplation 
What  should  we  think  of  the  teacher  of  ^melry  who,  after  ex 
plaining  the  terms,  axioms,  and  first  priociplea  of  the  science 
Gtopped  short,  and  lefl  the  student  either  to  prosecute  his  path 
through  the  leading  propositions  and  higher  branches,  or  not,  as 
he  deemed  proper?  What  should  we  think  of  the  philosopher 
who  spent  his  time  merely  in  explaining  the  rules  of  philoso 
phizing,  and  the  general  laws  of  motion,  without  ever  applying 
them  to  the  investigacion  and  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world ;  and  who  is  always  defining  first  principles, 
withoot  tracing  them  to  their  consequences,  or  pointing  out  th« 
manner  of  their  application  1  We  could  expect  but  poor  geome- 
ters and  philosophers  from  such  meagre  instructions.  And  can 
we  expect  that  the  Christian  instructor  who  seldom  goes  beyond 
the  oxtotM  of  Christianity  shall  render  his  hearers  enKgktmed  and 
practical  Christians,  and  bold  heroes  in  promoting  tne  cause  of 
reformation  and  reliffton  1  If  such  a  plan  of  instruction  be  wise, 
then  the  apostles  and  prophets  were  fools  in  directing  ns  so  par- 
ticularly in  all  the  practical  bearings  of  religion,  and  taking  such 
expansire  views  of  the  works  and  the  moral  Goveratnent  of  God. 
But,  waiving  such  general  ohserrations,  I  proceed  to  ofier  two  or 
three  particular  remarks . 

The  preacher  should  take  in  a  more  eomprtkeimve  range  cf 
tubfeeU,  in  his  instructions,  than  that  to  which  he  is  usually  con- 
lined.  The  Bcriphires  contain  references  to  a  greater  variety  of 
objeds  Ihaa  any  other  book — all  of  which  must  be  considered  as 
{estimate  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  The  works  of 
creation,  as  displaying  the  Power,  Wisdom,  Benevolence,  Gran- 
deur, and  superintending  care  of  the  Creator — the  events  recorded 
in  saci«d  and  civil  history,  as  manifestations  of  the  character  and 
principles  of  his  moral  government — the  history  of  nations  and 
the  revolutions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  as  illustrative 
of  his  faithfulness  and  lelributive  justice,  and  of  the  fulfilment 
of  ancient  predictions — the  harmony  which  subsists  between  the 
system  of  natute  and  the  system  of  Revelation,  and  the  mutual 
light  they  teftecl  upon  each  other-Mhe  depravity  of  man,  and 
the  prooft  and  illustrations  of  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  con-  . 
stitution  and  operations  of  nature,  end  in  the  wars,  and  devasta- 
tions, and  malignant  prind[des  which  have  prevailed  in  the  worid 
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•^he  truth  or  Revelatioii,  u  displayed  m  its  powerful  and  benefi- 
cent efiects  in  [he  case  of  nations,  families,  and  individuaii,  and  in 
ita  transfomiing  influence  on  the  state  of  society  and  on  [be  phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  woTid — the  various  active  means  by  which  so- 
ciety may  be  improved  and  regenerated,  and  the  blessings  of  iba 
gospel  diffused  among  all  nations — the  multifarious  ways  in  which 
benevol^ioe  and  general  philanthropy  may  be  made  to  operate  in 
diffusing  knowledge,  counteracting  miaery,  alleviating  distress,  and 
yforaoting  happiness  anioog  all  rank? — the  rational  grounds  of 
tboM  moral  laws  which  God  has  promulgated  m  his  word,  which 
fiinn  the  basis  of  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  moral  universe, 
--these,  and  other  topics  connected  with  ibem,  in  conjunction  with 
tbo  leatting  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  views  which  the 
Scriptures  unfold  of  the  glories  of  the  Millennial  era,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  employments 
and  felicities  of  the  future  world — should  be  exhibited  in  a  lumin- 
ooa  and  energetic  manner,  and  illustrated  with  all  the  facts  and 
■canes  which  the  physical  and  moral  world  can  supply.  In  par- 
ticular, the  duties  of  practical  Ckrittianity,  the  government  nf 
the  tenter,  the  dispositions  and  principles  which  should  be  dis- 
played amidst  the  scenes  and  departments  of  human  life,  the  duties 
locumbent  on  masters,  servants,  parents,  children,  teechers,  scho- 
Urs,  merchants,  judges,  authors,  publishers,  neighbours,  and  other 
Rlationa  in  sodety,  should  be  specitically  explained  and  illus- 
trated. Graphical  descriptions  might  be  given  of  the  scenes  of 
buman  life  and  the  practices  which  abound  in  society,  delineating 
the  aelfish  and  malignant  principles  which  pervade  them,  drmwii^ 
them  forth  from  their  hiding  place,  and  portraying  tb«n  before 
every  eye,  in  all  their  contrariety  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  all  their  repulsive  features  and  abominotionB — at  the  same 
liflie  showing  bote  the  sptnt  of  Christianity  ought  to  operate  in 
every  scene  and  department  in  the  commeraial,  political,  and  re- 
ligious world,  and  what  delightlul  and  harmonious  efiects  would 
be  produced,  were  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  to  be  uni 
wracdiy  recognised  in  all  the  transactions  of  mankind. 

Hod  we  a  preacher  endowed  with  the  graphical  powers  of  a 
Sir  Walter  Sc^l,  with  a  mind  imbued  with  Christian  prindples, 
aod  ardently  desirous  to  consecrate  his  faculties  to  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  Christianity — he  might,  by  his  lively  and  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  their 
respective  effects  on  the  moral  world,  excite  aiienlion  to  snch  sub- 
jects almoet  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  that  celebrated  novelist  did  to 
his  tales,  of  warlike  encounters,  and  of  kniphts  aiKi  ferocious 
chieftains  whose  names  ought  now  to  descend  roto  oblivion.  Such 
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were  KMne  of  ihn  inspired  prcscbe»,  whom  orations  sre  recorded 
m  the  book  of  God.  Such  was  the  prophet  Iwiah  when  he  pro- 
claiEoed  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 
Let  U9  conceive  him  standing  in  an  elevated  poailiun  in  the  court 
of  the  temple,  at  one  of  the  solemn  feasts,  surrounded  with  thou- 
sands of  worshippers, — describing  the  majisty  of  Him  "  who 
measureth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meteth  out  hea- 
ven with  the  span,  and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales  and  thO' 
hills  in  a  balance" — contrasting  the  grandeur  of  Jehovah  with  the 
vanities  of  the  heathen  and  the  pitiful  images  of  the  idolatois— 
portraying  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  its  hideous  and  per- 
petual desolations — depicting  the  riches  and  splendour  of  Tyre, 
and  the  doom  which  awaited  her  proud  inhabitants — fortelling  the 
downla.ll  of  Egypt  and  the  utler  confusion  and  despair  which 
would  seize  upon  all  ranks — denouncing  the  wickedness  and 
abominaiiona  of  the  people  of  Judah — displaying  the  Messiah,  Id 
hia  character,  humiliation.  Bufferings,  and  triumphs,  and  unfold- 
ing the  future  glories  of  his  triumphant  reign,  when  "  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  come  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  his 
riwng,"  and  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God,"— and  we  have  a  representation  of  a  sacred  orator,  ani- 
mated with  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  and  delivering  his 
message  in  language  cait^ulated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
hearer.^ — Tlte  apostle  Paul  at  Athens  is  another  ezample.'f' 
Standing  on  the  summit  of  Mars  hill,  under  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven,  with  the  loAy  Acropolis  towering  behind  him,  with  islands, 
■eas,  mountains,  and  the  peeriesa  chy  of  Athena,  with  the  Porch, 
the  Lyceum,  and  the  Grove,  atietcbed  out  before  him,  and  point- 
ing to  the  splendid  temples  of  idolatry,  and  to  the  altar  erected 
*'  To  THM  DNKMowif  God" — be  describes  that  incomprehensible 
Being  "  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  who  is 
the  Source  of  life  to  all  beings,  and  who  has  "appointed  the 
(iawsofthdr  existence  and  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations"— 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  idol.worahip — proclaims  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  new  era,  and  the  command  of  the  Most  High  to 
"all  men  every  where  to  repent" — and  declares  the  certainty  of 
a  future  stale,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a  day  when 
"  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness"  by  the  man  Chria< 
Jeaua.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  diacourse,  of  which  w« 
have  only  a  brief  summary,  the  apostle  would  select  ail  the  sur- 
rounding  objects,  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  scenes  of  nature, 
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whk^ti  could  be  made  to  bear  on  the  point  of  diaoua^n,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  sublime  topics  of  liis  address,  and  to  produce  an 
mdeliUe  impressioa  on  the  minds  of  his  andience. 

We  have  another  representation  of  what  a  Christian  preacher 
ought  to  be,  in  the  example  of  Messiah,  the  great  '*  Teacher  sent 
from  God."  Seated  on  a  nrKNimain,  with  the  vault  of  heaven 
above  him  for  hb  sounding  board,  he  expatiates  on  the  happiness 
of  the  humble,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
peace-makers,  and  they  who  are  persecuted  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness,  in  opposition  to  all  the  false  maxims  which  had  pre*> 
vailed  in  the  world ;  and,  in  a  long  discourse,  exposes  the  hypo- 
critical and  corrupt  principles  of  the  age,  and  enforces  the  true  laws 
of  moral  action  on  every  class  of  his  hearers — a  discourse  whicht 
if  it  were  not  recorded  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  delivered  by 
the  highest  authority,  would  be  considered  by  some  as  a  specimen 
of  legal  preaching.  On  other  occasions  he  collected  multitudes 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  addressed  them  from  a  ship,  illustrating  his 
heavenly  doctrines  from  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  tares  among  the 
wheat,  the  gradual  progress  of  vegetation,  the  mustard  tree,  the 
pearl  of  sreat  price,  and  the  net  which  gathered  fishes  of  every 
kind.  The  objects  both  of  the  living  and  inanimate  creation  were 
presented  to  his  hearers  as  conveying  sentiments  of  instruction 
and  piety.  He  inculcated  upon  them  confidence  in  the  care  of 
Providence,  from  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
**  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  which  are  now  flying  around  you, 
*^  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  bams,  yet 
your  heavenly  father  feedeth  them ;"  <*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field'*  growing  on  yonder  meadow, "  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  Such  was  the  subjects  illustrated,  and  the  nK>de  of  in* 
struction  adopted  by  those  who  were  commissioned  from  heaven 
to  make  known  the  will  of  God  to  man.  How  very  dififerent, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  were  those  simple  and  sublime  in- 
structions, from  some  of  the  meagre  metaphysical  discourses 
which  are  frequently  read  in  our  churches,  in  a  dull  monotonous 
tone,  and  which  present  scarcely  one  well-defined  or  animating  idea 
to  the  majority  of  the  hearers  1  And  let  the  reason  of  every  man, 
who  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  deter- 
mine which  of  these  modes  of  preaching  is  to  be  prefbrred— 
whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  of  inspired  teachers,  or 
that  of  fkllible  and  erring  men  ! 

Again^  the  subject  o(  the  education  of  children^  and  the  pro- 
per means  to  be  empk>yed  for  training  them  in  knowledge  and 
christian  morality,  should  occasionally  form  the  subject  of  preach 
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ing.  Lectura*  might  be  dolivered  on  thn  uviigtct  «d  SaUiUft 
oveiiinga,  or  on  week  days,  and  the  general  prindples  uid  mlot 
laid  down,  particviarlg  itiuMtrating  hy  ca-aa^«  tokn/mm  lit* 
mHing  leeiut  and  prmetieei  of  toeittf.  Wilh  regaid  to  prtMf« 
or/amilp  oducuioi),  1  Itnow  no  book  that  would  Mrre  Tor  a  bet- 
tsr  modd,  at  to  ibe  irautiter  in  which  auch  iiwiTUCltoiis  sbouU  bo 
eooveyed,  than  Mr.  Abbot's  "  Motber  at  bMne,"  with  all  its  ap- 
popriate  facte  and  examples.  Even  the  mere  rtailitig  of  each  a 
book  to  a  public  Budience,  with  occamooal  pooMs,  nattarks,  and 
familiar  illustralioDB,  might  produce  a  more  powerTul  practical 
effect  than  aaay  Elaborate  sermona,  whose  object  is  merely  to 
pntoe  a  doctrine  which  a  sii^le  text  of  Scripture  is  sofficient  to 
esiabliah.  TIhs  is  a  aubject  of  paramount  importance,  and  which 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  businew  of  christitB  instruc- 
lioa.  MoM  of  the  evils  which  abound  in  aocietj  may  be  traced 
to  Iho  want  of  proper  tuition  in  eariy  lift,  under  the  domestic 
■oof,  nod  to  the  ignorcMce  of  parents  and  servants,  m  to  the  ra- 
tional and  moral  prindples  on  which  instruction  and  family  gn- 
vemmenl  ought  ta  proceed.  Discourses  should  likewise  be  oo- 
oasionally  pnacbed  on  the  dvly  t£  CkriaAata  dnotiitg  a  eon- 
nderabU  perHoit  oftkar  wtaldtfrr  tite  promotion  tftdueaiioH 
and  uimwrMi  improf)e»ent  in  eodtty.  This  is  a  duty  which,  in 
the  present  age,  is  acarcoly  undenlood  or  appreciated  ;  and  yet, 
upon  the  universal  attention  that  is  paid  to  tl  will  depend  the  fu- 
ture progreas  of  knowlt^  and  religion,  and  all  the  bright  scenes 
Id  wUch  we  look  forward  in  the  days  of  the  Millenninn).  But 
it  is  naedlaas  lo  ealai^  on  this  topic  alter  what  has  been  Stated 
in  the  pneeding  pages.     ^See  p.  948,  &c.) 

3.  The  eR^ct  of  preaching  might  be  increased,  by  ilhittmiimg 
the  faetg  and  rtaio»mg»  cmaeeted  leiA  rvl^on— in  so  far  as 
ihey  are  susceptible  or  it — with  snuaUe  rqw'mntehww.  In  de- 
acHbing,  for  example,  the  Jewish  labemacle  aad  its  otensil*, 
modsla  or  pictorial  repreaeDtatioiM  of  spefa  cAgecta,  on  a  taige 
•cale,  might  be  exhibited.  1  have  known  pencms  who  wen  oon- 
aiderad  as  inUttigenl  Chnstians  and  nagky  ■■  the  Scnjirtnres,  who 
appeared  le  have  no  acoarMe  conceptions  of  snch  objecta,  and 
who,  when  Ae  relative  positiona  of  the  nltar  of  burnt  ofiering, 
Ibe  sanctnarr,  and  the  Holy  of  Hdiea,  were  repreaenled  on  paper, 
aloa^  witk  the  furniture  and  vessels  in  die  respective  apBTtmtnts, 
annulled  idsas  oo  the  subject  which  they  never  beftse  eueitained. 
When  we  consider  the  fre<]uent  altuaicms  mads  to  sucb  (Ejects  in 
the  writings  of  the  pmpheu,  in  the  Evan^lial  history,  and  per. 
tfenbrlf  id  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Habrewa,  tfcanitot  be  a  natter  of 
'  that  ChnBtiaoB  sho«dd  be  alcogeiber  destitute 
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of  clotr  oeneeptlpns  or  the  sonmi  and  objocta  conmcMd  with  th« 
tabernncio  in  the  wilderneis,  or  the  temple  at  JeruMlamj  Mid 
there  are  comporatively  few  indlviduala  who  are  able  to  rorm  a 
dUttact  picture  in  their  minds  of  auch  objects  merely  from  reading 
the  descriptions  in  the  books  of  Hoses.  I  have  hrard  a  preacher 
attempt  to  oonvey  an  idea  to  his  heaiers  of  the  Ark  oflMe  Com- 
nant,  by  telling  them  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  ttmt-bed,  and 
somewlutt  similar  to  it  in  rorm.  But  it  would  certainly  have  con- 
veyed a  more  precise  and  accurate  idea,  had  a  large  drawing  or 
engravmg  of  it  been  exhibited  to  their  view,  and  the  di%rent 
narta  of  it  pointed  out  and  explained.  Maps,  oa  a  large  scale,  oT 
raleetine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  countries  around  Judea,  where  the 
Apostles  travelled  to  propagate  the  gospel,  might  likewise  be  ex- 
hilHtcd,  when  the  preacher  is  lecturing  on  the  joumeyings  oF  Is- 
rael from  l^ypt,  on  the  Evangelists,  or  the  Acts  oflhe  Apostles, 
£)r  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  narrations  of  the  sacred  his. 
torians,  and  showing  thi)  relations  of  the  several  towns  and  coun. 
tries  to  which  a  reference  or  allusion  is  made;  for  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  these  narratives,  and  some  of  the  instructions  to  be  derived 
from  them,  partly  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the  geographical 
positions  and-  rclati(»is  of  the  persons  and  places  to  which  'the 
nistory  refers.  Similar  exhibitions  might  likewise  occasionally 
be  made  of  various  objects  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  connected  with 
the  agriculture,  antiquities,  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions,— on  a  knowledge  of  which  a  clear  perwption  of  the  meaning 
and  references  of  many  passages  in  the  prophetical  and  historical 
writings  in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  only  point  to  be  sealed 
is,  whether  it  be  pn^r,  in  any  case,  to  introduce  such  subjects 
into  the  pulpit,  if  this  poira  be  admitted,  then  the  queation  is, 
whether  we  ought  to  convey  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  object, 
or  on  obscure  and  distorted  conception,  or  no  idea  at  all.  For 
mere  verbal  descriptions  can  convey  no  distinct  conc0ptions  of  the 
objects  to  which  I  allude. 

Some  worthy  Christians,  I  am  aware,  would  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  such  illustrations  are  altogether  foreign  tq  the  business  of 
religion,  and  that  they  would  draw  aside  the  mind  from  God  and 
spiritual  objects.  But,  I  would  ask,  what  do  we  know  of  religion 
except  the  notions  we  have  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  ?  What  ideas  have  we  of  God  but  what  we  have  denved 
from  the  history  of  hia  dispensations  recorded  in  his  word,  and  the  ■ 
contemplation  of  his  visible  works?  Every  fact  contained  in  the 
Bible  embodies  in  it  a  description  and  exhibition  of  sensible  otnects, 
without  the  intervention  of  which  we  could  have  no  ideas  of  reli- 
gioii  at  ail ;  and  the  material  creation  around  us  is  an  adumbratioa 
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or  sensible  ezlubition  of  the  attributes  of  the  invisible  DiviniW.— 
His  Omnipresenct;  and  agency  is  maniresled  ia  every  object  we 
behold.  Every  plant  and  flower,  as  it  springs  upward  to  mnlu- 
Hty,  indicates  the  presence  and  incessant  operation  of  Him  who 
formed  it  by  his  wisdom.  Every  lay  of  light  descending  from 
the  solar  orb,  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  and  glory  of  Him 
who  ia  represented  ns  dwelling  "  in  light  unapproachable."  Were 
we,  in  reality,  "spiritually  minded,"  were  our  thoughts  and  afTco 
Uon»  properly  directed,  we  would  see  God  in  every  oDJ(X;t  and  in 
every  event*— 4n  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  eerlh 
»  cuUivated — in  the  microscope,  which  discloses  to  our  view  the 
invisible  worlds  of  life—m  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  with  all  its  fur- 
niture and  utensils — in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  revolutions 
through  which  tliey  have  passed-»-in  the  whirlwind,  the  tempest, 
and  the  refreshing  breeze — in  the  verdure  of  summer,  the  storms 
of  winter,  the  fruits  of  harvest,  and  in  all  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  earth  and  heaven  ; — and  therefore,  whatever  ortifldal  rep- 
resentations can  assist  our  minds  in  forming  distinct  conceptions 
of  such  objects  must  have  a  tendency  to  convey  instruction,  and 
to  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of  piety  and  devotion. 

3.  In  order  to  diversify  the  topics  of  preaching,  and  to  render 
il  more  interesting  and  instructive,  the  edveation  <^ caniidatet  for 
the  mimtlrp  ought  to  embrace  a  more  appropriate  end  exttTuive 
range  of  guf^eclg  tkan  that  to  wkiek  it  has  been  uiualty  confined. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  that,  in  reference  to  preaching,  the  simile 
has  been  introduced  into  our  language,  "  a*  dull  at  a  KTtnon." 
There  is  no  class  of  orators  llial  has  such  a  multiplicity  of  sublime 
and  interesting  objects  and  motives  at  his  command,  and  so  exten- 
sive a  range  of  illustration,  as  the  Christian  preacher.  He  has 
the  boundless  field  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  diversified  relations, 
in  which  to  expatiate— all  the  scenes  of  Providence  which  have 
been  displayed  in  every  age  since  time  began^-eternity,  past  and 
to  come,  with  all  its  awful  and  glorious  realities — the  ruin  and 
the  recovery  of  a  fallen  worid — the  virtues,  miracles,  death,  resur- 
rection, ascension,  and  glory,  of  Him  who  is  "  the  image  of  tho 
invisible  God" — the  operations  of  tho  Divine  government  in  refer- 
ei.ce  both  to  man  and  to  angels — the  powers  and  a^ncies  of 
superior  intelligences — the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  gmn- 
dpur  of  his  empire — the  moral  principles  of  the  Christian  system, 
snd  the  virtues  which,  if  practised,  would  reunite  nil  the  tribes 
nnd  families  of  mankind — the  hopes  ond  fears  of  human  beings 
both  in  regard  to  this  world  end  to  the  life  to  come — the  felicity 
and  glory  of  the  millennial  church — the  scenes  of  (he  conHagra- 
tion,  the  general  resurrectiua,  the  lost  judgment,  and  the  happi- 
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BM>  and  em^aytnentM  of  men  and  angels  thioushout  an  ondlesa 
dantiotii — (beae,  whh  all  the  endlessly  divenihed  objects  coO' 
■tecied  with  them,  Ibrtn  bo  many  legitimate  topics  and  sotircee  of 
illustratiMi  to  every  Christmn  preacher.  And  yet,  a  aennon  is 
oenerally  characterized  as  a  dull  and  somniferous  oprnpoaition. 
uihis  characterntic  be  true,  (be  ftult  lies,  not  in  the  nihftet,  and 
the  narrow  range  of  topics,  but  in  the  preacher  hiaue^. 

It  is  not  a  little  unaccounlable,  that  the  series  of  instruction 
through  which  students  for  the  ministry  usually  pass,  is  every 
thin^  but  adapted  to  produce  intefligent  and  eloquent  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  Atrpost  the  oDe-balfor  the  time  devoted  to  what  are 
called  pkilo90pkieal  studies  ia  employed  in  the  study  of  Latin- and 
mere  classical  literature,  while  they  are  never  inUoduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  ihose  more  interesting  and  luminous  subjects  which 
have  a  far  more  direct  bearing  on  theology  and  the  objects  of 
the  Christian  fninistry.  Even  the  subjects  of  natural  history, 
natural  theology,  aeography,  popular  philosophy,  and  pulpit  ora- 
tory,'are  seldom  discussed  or  illustrated  in  the  seminuries  where 
Uiey  are  taught ;  and  henoo  may  be  traced  the  limited  views 
which  are  entertained  respecting  the  range  of  illustration  on  sub- 
jects of  divinity,  and  the  little  ^ort  which  has  been  made  to  excel 
in  sacrad  doquenoe.  A  preacher,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
should  bo  n  man  of  almost  wiiveraal  knowledge.  Without  exten- 
sive inforraatioa  on  alt  the  subjects  to  which  1  have  alluded,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  to  enter  with  spirit  and  energy  on  the  illustra- 
tion of  such  topics,  or  to  exhibit  those  graphical  descriptions,  end 
ddioealions  of  physical  and  moral  scenery  to  which  I  lately 
adverted.  The  time  era]:rfoyed  in  the  study  of  liStin,  and  classical 
learning,  might  be  sufiicieni  for  laying  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
in  all  thoaeuaeful  departments  of  science  and  religion,  which,  when 
thoroughly  stodfed  in  after  life,  would  "  make  the  man  of  God 
complete,  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  every  good  work."  ■  It  is  little 
short  of  criminality  to  waste  so  much  time  in  such  studies,  whila 
subjects  of  infinitely  greater  importance  are  either  overlooked,  or 
altogether  neglected.  And  therefore,  if  we  would  render  the 
Christian  ministry  folly  efficient  for  all  the  great  purposes  it  is 
intended  to  accomplish,  we  must  introduce  new  arrangements  into 
the  plan  of  our  academical  instruction.  In  connection  with  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  and  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  so  fhr  as 
necessary  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  all 
the  branches  of  natural  history,  geology,  geography,  oxperi- 
mcnlal  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  natural  theology;  aa- 
cient  and  modem  history,  tacied,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil;  the 
progress  of  the  arts ;  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  stole  of 
83  • 
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the  DUions — iu  short,  all  the  facU  which  cbd  be  asMrtained  ui 
leTereace  to  the  operationa  of  the  Creator  ia  the  physical  and 
nwral  UDivene,  ougbt  to  be  studied,  in  bo  far  aa  is  practicable; 
and  no  ooe  should  be  sent  forth  as  a  preacher  (unless  in  eitraor- 
dinary  casein)*  Such  knowledge  would  furoish  inexhaustible 
sources  oniltutratiim  on  divine  subjects,  whidi  would  both  arrest 
the  sltention,  and  increase  the  general  knowledge  of  the  hearers 
of  the  gospel.  1  have  always  considered  it  as  a  charaoteri^ic  of 
a  good  Gersion,  nhich  the  hearers  would  ^preciate,  wAen  an 
outline  of  the  leading  idea*  eontaintd  in  it  could  be  tketehed  on 
paper  or  caawiu.  We  con  paint  the  outlines  of  our  Saviour's 
in^ructiona,  Paul's  sermon  at  Athens,  Moses'  farewell  address  to 
the  Israelites',  the  speech  of  the  Almighty  addressed  to  Job,  and 
tnost  of  the  orations  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  the  other 
prophets.  But  this  can  never  be  done,  unless  there  be  interwovea 
with  the  texture  of  the  discourse  tangible  illustrations,  borrowed 
from  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded.  1  may  just  add,  that 
every  candidate  for  ihe  ministry  should  pay  particular  atlefltion 
to  the  improvement  of  hia  voice  and  manner  of  delivery,  ao  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  express  his  sentiments  with  a  distiocl  ar- 
ticulation, and  with  becoming  energy  and  patkot,  suitable  to  the 
nature  and  solemnity  of  hia  subject, — and  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  casj,  like  a  school-boy  reading  his  lesson  with  a  disgusting 
iDODolony.  Where  there  is  any  natural  or  acquired  defect  in  tte 
organs  of  speech,  the  individual  ought  to  be  considered  aa  unfit 
for  the  office  of  a  Christian  preacher. 

4.  Divine  worship  should  be  so  conducted  that  praise  offisred 
to  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  sAouid  be  appropriate,  and  accord- 
atU  mtk  lAe  dictate*  of  intpiration.  In  order  to  this,  all  the 
eubjects  of  praise  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  sacred 
oraclea,  and  the  poetical  version  into  which  we  throw  them 
should  ombody,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  very  language  of  the 
inspired  writers,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  exact  tentimentt. 
The  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David — though  containing 
many  doggrel  rhymes,  and  susceptible  of  considerable  improve- 
ment— is,  perhaps,  the  most  accordant  of  any  with  the  language 
and  sentimeats  of  the  inspired  penman.  It  is  strictly  coincident 
with  the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  and  where  that  version  is 
incorrect,  the  poetical  version  is  likewise  deficient  in  precision 

>  There  ippeara  do  neceait;  for  courses  of  mtral  philtiophy  in  Chria. 
tisn  collegea  >nd  academiet ;  u  ev«[j  one  who  IsLea  RevetatioD  Jbr  bis 
guide,  Gndi  tbe  purest  uid  most  comprahensiTe  ■^•tem  of  monl  eciBiiM 
•zpleiaed  and  iliostntod  bj  Ihe  sicred  writers. 
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>nd  accuracy.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  incinnbent  upon  vm 
either  to  uae  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Psatrna  in  our  praises,  or 
to  confine  ourselves  to  thai  selection  of  sacred  poetry.  The  books 
of  Moaes,  the  book  of  Job,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  and  Habakkuk,  the  Evangelists,  the  Epistles,  and  par> 
ticularly  the  book  of  Revelation,  can  supply  many  appropriate 
passages  to  direct  our  meditations  in  the  exercise  of  praise.  Bui 
I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  translating  them  into 
English  verse,  we  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  seniimentt  of  the 
inspired  writers,  without  interweaving  our  own  paraphrases  and 
comments.  1  hold  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  inspired  writers  aie 
the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper  to  be  addressed  to  God  in 
praise,  and  that  our  praises  ought  to  conlain  nothing  hut  the  puro 
aenlimcnts  of  inspiration.  In  opposition  to  this  maxim,  we  tind 
Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  others,  usbg  collections 
of  what  are  termed  hymn*  in  public  worship,  and  almost  discard- 
ing the  hook  of  Psalms,  as  if  it  were  loo  antiquated  a  composition 
Ibr  directing  Christian  worship.  Many  of  the  compositions  I  allude 
to  are  vague,  enthusiastic,  too  familiar  in  their  language  when  ad- 
dressing the  Creator  and  Redeemer — in  many  instances  exhibit 
confused  and  distorted  images  of  divine  things,  particularly  when 
descanting  on  the  joys  of  heaven;  and  their  style  and  manner  as  well 
B9  some  of  thejr  sentiments,  altogether  different  from  those  of  tfie 
prophets  and  apostles.  To  prefer  such  compositions  in  our  ad< 
dresses  lo^od,  to  those  of  inspired  men,  is  little  else  than  to 
«  forsake  ffie  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  to  hew  out  broken 
ciilerns  that  can  hold  no  water."  I  know  not  a  more  glaring 
piece  of  contradiction  than  in  the  pertinacious  use  of  such  hymns 
by  the  denominations  alluded  to,  since  ihoy  ackuowledge  no  creed 
but  the  Scriptures;  and  when,  in  fact,  there  is  a  creed — in  some 
instances  not  very  consistent — embodied  in  the  Hymn  book.  The 
only  question  to  be  determined  is.  Are  inspired  writers  the  best 
judges  of  what  we  ought  to  address  to  God,  and  ought  we  to  be 
directed  by  them  in  our  devotions,  or  by  the  flimsy  and  erring 
compositions  of  fallible  man?  Private  fDmilies  and  individuals 
may  be  left  to  their  own  feelings  and  discretion  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  impose  such  compositions  on  a  public 
assembly. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  in  the  exercise  of  praise,  which 
,  deserves  censure,  and  that  is,foolUh  and  unmeaning repetitioiu^ 
8on>e  tunes  used  in  public  worship  require  the  Inst  line  of  the 
verse  or  stanza  to  be  two  or  three  times  repealed,  whether  it  con- 
tains a  complete  sense  or  not;  other  tunes  reouirc  half  a  fin«  to 
be  repealed  three  limes,  allhotigh  the  pause  should  happen  to  bn 
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in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  so  that  b  worahippiDZ  aasembly,  chiming 
ID  with  such  ui  abmird  pnietice,  appears  "  like  children  babbling 
nonsense  in  their  sports."  Such  apractice  is  highly  indecorous ; 
It  ia  little  short  of  mocking  the  Great  Object  of  worship ;  and 
were  an  infidel  entering  an  assembly  when  thus  engaged,  he 
might  have  some  show  of  reason  for  declaiming  on  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Christian  worship.  Tliose  who  abet  such  a  practice  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  import  of  the  Apostle's  resolution,  "  I  will 
sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also." 

n.  The  Union  of  the  Ckrittian  Church  would  haee  a  tendency 
to  promote  tmioerial  improvement. 

The  jealousies  and  mutual  recriminations  of  contending  sec- 
taries  constitute  one  of  the  many  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  adrancemcnt  of  society.  They  have  prevented  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  all  ranks  and  parties  in  establTshing  seminaries 
for  ihe  instruction  of  the  young,  and  for  promoting  ihe  knowledge 
of  religion  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  lands ;  so  that  society 
instead  of  moviag  forward  as  one  great  harmonious  body  in  tha 
path  of  improvement,  has  been  shattered  into  a  hundred  diflerent 
parties,  each  moving  in  its  own  direction,  sometimes  crossing  the 
path  of  the  others,  sometimes  advancing  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  sometimes  clashing  and  engaging  in  mutual  warfare.  This 
B  a  state  of  Christian  society  which  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and 
which  requires  the  most  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  alt 
denominations  of  the  religious  world,  as  to  the  means  lahich  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  the  concessions  which  ought  to  oe  made,  in 
order  to  produce  a  cordial  union  of  alt  who  appear  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Were  this  desirable  object  nearly 
effected,  numerous  obstructions  to  the  general  difliision  of  know- 
ledge would  be  removed,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  cause 
of  universal  improvement.  A  broad  and  solid  foundation  might 
be  laid  for  the  universal  instruction  of  alt  ranks  in  the  leadmg 
truths  of  religion,  and  in  every  department  of  useful  science, 
without  interruption  from  those  sectarian  ititerests  and  contentions 
which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  rearing  of  the  temple  of  know, 
ledge  and  of  Christianity.  Liberality  of  views,  and  a  spirit  for 
introducing  improvements  into  the  social  state,  would  be  more 
extensively  cherished.  National  reforTtiation  would  be  carried 
forward  with  more  vigour  and  cfiect.  Political  par^  in  the 
State— which  are  frequently  based  on  sectarian  interests  and 
opinicma— •would  be  gradually  undermined,  and  all  who  are  "  right> 
.learlad  men"  dispoaed  to  coMipeiste  in  every  measure  that  bos  a 
•endency  to  promote  tfae  geneTal  good.  The  infltnace  of  such  s 
ftM»  or  Mtiety  vottM  be  powflifiu  to  pTDctiiiiig  dK  «nictiaait  4f 
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hwB  eoDgenial  lo  the  apirtt  of  philanthropy,  and  the  dictaMs  of 
revelation.  Misaionnry  eDterprises  to  heathen  countries  wonld 
be  carried  forward  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  far 
greater  energy  and  efiect,  than  can  now  be  product  by  the  aepa- 
rste  and  insulated  operationa  of  sectarian  missions.  Unity  of  piaa 
and  operation  would  be  introduced  into  all  such  expeditions,  and 
a  aaviag  in  the  pecuniary  means  by  which  they  are  carried  for< 
ward.  Money,  for  alt  the  purposes  now  stated,  would  be  collect- 
ed with  less  trouble  and  lo  a  much  greater  amount ;  perhaps  not  . 
only  double  on*  treble  the  amount  now  furnished,  but  even  tei^ld 
■uch  sums. might  be  collected,  were  the  spirit  of  Christian  union, 
and  the  liberal  views  which  would  accompany  it,  to  pervade  the 
ivhole  range  of  the  religious  world. 

III.  The  IcnmeUdgt  cf  tkt  Seripluret  might  hepromoud  by 
Uliutratitig  carious  porlioiu  c^tktm  vAth  appropriate  afgraving*. 

We  have,  indeed.  Bibles  and  Commentarie*  of  all  sizet,  from 
It  tJ4mo  to  a  folio,  hawked  through  Ibe  country,  "embellished" 
wi:b  engravings  of  different  kinds,  some  of  them  not  a  little  ex- 
pensive. But  these  embellishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  fit 
.or  the  amuaeroenl  of  children,  and,  instead  of  elucidating  the 
Tacts  recorded  in  Sacred  history,  only  tend  to  distort  them.  Tbey 
%Dsiat  almost  wholly  of  pictures  tnken  from  fancy,  in  which  the 
Jianoers,  costume,  architecture,  and  rural  scenery  of  the  Eastern 
aations,  are  grossly  misrepresented.  Among  these,  we  find  views, 
xjniiected  with  Jerusalem,  and  other  cities  in  Judea,  in  which  the 
louses  are  represented  with  sloping  roofs  and  large  arched  win- 
lows  in  the  modem  style,  and  the  streets  crowifed  with  hortes, 
ind  horsemen,  richly  caparisoned,  like  knights-errant  or  modern 
dragoons,  and  holding  halberta  in  their  hands.  The  inhahilanla 
9f  these  countries  are  represented  as  wearing  neither  shoes,  stock- 
ings, nor  sandals,  but  quite  bare  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to 
.'be  knees.  In  a  picture  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  he  is  represent- 
ed as  standing  quite  naked  beside  a  small  rivulet,  while  John  the 
Baptist  is  standing  oa  the  other  side  of  it,  holding  a  long  cross  in 
the  one  band,  and  pouring  water  from  a  basin  on  the  bead  of 
Christ  with  the  other.  la  a  picture  of  the  Temptation,  Christ  is 
represented  as  sitting  in  something  like  an  elbow-chair,  with  bare 
feet,  a  long  robe  like  a  surplice,  and  a  glory  round  his  head, 
while  Satan  appears  addressing  him  in  tb^ttire  of  a  modern  fe- 
male,  standing  upon  cloven  feet,  and  having  wings  attached  to 
bis  shoulders.  Such  representations,  which  may  be  considered 
as  specimens  of  most  of  our  Scripture  prints,  instead  of  convey- 
ing ideas  of  the  facts  they  are  intended  to  represent,  tend  only  to 
degrade  and  earicature  them.     Nutbiog  can  be  more  foolish  and 
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Ueposterou*  thsn  moat  of  the  piciuraa  rgprcaenttPg  the  sceom  of 
Scripture  history,  particularly  in  lefeience  to  the  anaeknmumt 
tbey  display.  Burgoytte,  iD  hia  Travels,  notices  a  peinting  in  Spain, 
where  Abraham  is  preparing  to  ihoat  Isaac  with  a  pistol,  and  an 
aagel  employed  in  providing  that  it  shall  nuss  lire !  There  is  a 
painting,  at  Windsor,  of  Antonio  Verrio,  in  which  he  has  totro- 
duced  himself.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Captain  May,  surveyed 
of  the  works,  as  spectators  of  Christ's  healing  the  mck.  There 
was  in  the  Hm^hton  Hall  collection.  Velvet  Bnighels'  "  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  m  which  were  a  multitutfd  of  figures,  all  finished 
with  the  greatest  Dutch  exactiiMs.  The  Ethiopian  king  is  dreaaed 
in  a  turpiice,  wUk  hoott  and  tpurt,  end  brings  for  a  present,  a 
gold  model  of  a  modem  tktp.  Poussion's  painting  of  Rebecca 
at  the  well,  oas  the  whole  back-ground  decorated  with  Grecian 
architecture*  The  same  artist,  in  the  pictare  of  the  Dttuge,  has 
^nted  boali,  not  then  inrented.  Some  of  the  Saxon  painfera  put 
our  Saviour,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  king  Edgar,  all  in  the  same 
habit. 

Many  useful  ideas  respecdng  Scriplund  foots  may  be  com- 
muntcaied  by  means  of  engravings ;  but  such  representations  as 
those  to  which  I  allude,  should  t^  for  ever  discarded  from  our 
Gommealartes  and  family  Bibles.  Instead  of  such  absurd  exhibi- 
tions, delineations  of  real  o^eeU  should  be  introduced,  as  illostra- 
ti«e  of  some  of  the  facts  and  descriptions  oTSacred  history.  For 
example,  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  the  altar 
of  iocenseandofbunit-ofiering,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  tables 
of  ahowbread,  the  goMen  candlesticks,  the  braaen  laver,  and  other 
uteouLs,  as  descritwd  by  the  sacred  historians — the  instruments 
of  agriculture  and  of  music,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  known,  the 
manner  of  grinding  com,  the  plan  and  form  of  the  Eastern  build- 
ings, the  war-chariots  and  battering-rams  of  the  ancients — views 
of  modem  Jerusalem,  with  plans  oftbe  relative  positions  of  MounI 
Zion,  Mouni  Calvary,  Mount  of  Olives,  the  brook  Kidron,  dec- 
views  of  Bethlehem,  Natareth,  Joppa,  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  Zidon, 
Babylou,  and  other  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  illustrative 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
embellishments  contained  in  the  work*  of  modem  travellers — 
deliueations  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Eastern 
oaiions — maps  of  Pal|ptine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Idumea, 
Babylonia,  Perda,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Roman  empire,  for  itlurtrating  the  joumeyiugs  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  travels  oftbe  Apoetiea,  the  route  of  the  Isrwlites  through  the 
wildemeas,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Eb< 
gravtngs  Bti^  also  be  given  of  the  more  iranarkable  aninilSi 


tie^  snd  Somn,  to  wbicb  alluaiooa  an  fiecpniil^  made  ia  tho 
Saorad  vntingf.  Such  views  nod  delineations  nnglit  be  given 
U  an  expense  much,  less  than  what  is  generally  incurred  in  nt- 
graving  the  paltry  and  fictitious  representatioDS  to  which  we  have 
alluded;  ana  they  would  certainly  be  much  more  oMigenial  to 
Ibe  taste  of  intelligent  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  much  more  oon- 
dudve  to  the  illustration  of  the  scenes  deeciibed  by  the  Sacred 
prwheta  and  historians. 

IV.  Ktunohdge  mtd  viaral  impnoemaU  mi^  bt  promottd 
hg  abridging  the  luMn  of  labour. 

One  great  objection  to  ths  prooecution  of  knowledge  and  gene- 
ral improTCinent  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  balk  of  mankind 
have  not  sufficient  leisure  from  their  daily  avocations  for  suc)^ 
purposes.  This  »  partly  true  in  mgard  to  merchants'  clerks, 
haberdashers,  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  their  apprentices  and 
shopmen,  and  those  employed  in  spinning- mills  and  several  other 
manufactories.  In  thesq  cases,  shops  are  kept  open,  and  persons 
employed  from  sii  in  the  morning  till  eight,  and  even  till  ten  or 
eleven  o'dock  in  the  eraaing.  But  there  is  do  neoessily,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  life,  that  such  long  hours  of  labou* 
and  attendance  on  shops  should  be  imposed  aitber  on  masten  or 
aervants.  All  the  buHoess  usually  carried  on  in  abopa  and  manu- 
iadories  could  be  tiaosacted,  without  inconTHiieDoe  to  any  party, 
between  the  hours  of  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning,  and  six  in 
the  evening,  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  fbr  that  purpose. 
When  once  the  public  is  aware  that  certain  shopa  are  shut  up  at 
a  particular  hour,  every  one  would  endeavoor  to  nipply  himself 
with  the  articles  be  required  from  such  shops  before  that  hour 
arrived ;  and  though  they  were  to  be  kept  open  till  twelve  at 
midnight,  or  oae  in  the  morning,  we  kitow,  frmn  experience, 
that  certain  individuals  would  poslp<we  their  porebases,  till  these 
hours  bad  nearly  arrived,  la  order  to  prevent  any  incoavenienca 
to  society,  by  the  shops  of  bakers,  grocera,  apothecaries,  or  others, 
being  closed  at  an  early  hoiir,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  to 
have  one  shop  of  every  class  kept  open  to  a  later  hour,  in  every 
Street  or  district  of  a  town,  so  that,  on  any  unforeseea  emergency, 
articles  of  proviuoos,  groceriea,  medidoes,  dec.  m^ht  be  procured. 
Every  shopkeeper  of  this  description  would,  of  ccurse,  have  bis 
turn,  in  succession,  of  keeping  open  bis  shop  during  these  extra 
bonis,  and  of  reaping,  in  rotation,  the  additional  profits  thai  might 
accrue,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  less,  all  would  find 
themselves  on  an  equal  tooling  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  buK- 
OfisB  transacted,  and  the  advantages  gained,  by  keeping  open  la 
rotation  their  shops  till  later  hours. 
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There  is  nothkig  to  hinder  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  at- 
rangements,  but  that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  too  much  prevails 
among  persons  of  the  same  profession,  and  which  prevents  a 
friendly  intercourse  among  them  for  concerting  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  A  few  obstinate  and  selfish  characters,  in  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  would,  doubtless,  set  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  regulations ;  but  as  their  sordid  and  avaricious  views 
would  be  apparent  to  every  one,  they  would  soon  be  despised  and 
deserted  by  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  and  would 
suffer  the  natural  consequences  which  almost  invariably  flow  from 
selfishness  and  avarice.  There  is  no  man  who,  in  such  a  case, 
sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  general  good  of  a  community, 
that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian ;  as  such  conduct  is  di- 
jfectly  opposed  to  the  precept  which  enjoins  us  "to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves,*'  and  "  to  look  not  merely  on  our  own  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others."  Such  an  arrangement,  white 
it  could  be  injurious  to  none,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  all. 
It  would  afibrd  leisure  for  public,  private,  and  domestic  inter- 
course— for  attending  philanthropic  associations,  or  lectures  on 
any  branch  of  useful  knowledge^ — for  improving  their  minds  in 
wisdom  and  virtue — for  instructing  their  children  $  and  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  domestic  intercourse — and  for  taking  an  active  part 
in  all  those  schemes  which  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
society.  la  particular,  it  would  aflbrd  an  opportunity  to  merchants' 
clerks,  shopmen,  apprentices,  and  others,  of  attending  societies, 
lectures,  schools,  or  other  seminaries  of  instruction,  for  improving 
both  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers — for  want  of  which  op- 
portunities many  young  persons  of  this  description  rise  up  to  man- 
hood in  comparative  ignorance,  and  easily  slide  into  the  paths  of 
JEblly  and  intemperance.  But,  before  such  ah  arrangement  is 
effected,  it  would  be  previously  requisite  that  seminaries,  such  as 
those  formerly  suggested,  be  established,  for  promoting  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  classes  to  which  I  allude,  so  that  their  evening  hours 
may  not  be  spent  in  sloth  or  licentiousness.  In  regard  to  weavers, 
masons,  tailors,  carpenters,  mill-spinners,  and  common  labourers, 
eight  hours  a  day  employed  in  labour,  instead  of  ten  or  eleven, 
might  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  society.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  modern  machinery,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labour 
than  formerly  can  be  effected  in  the  same  time.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  Governor  of  the  world,  in  permitting  such  inventions 
ibr  facilitating  the  process  of  manufactures,  evidently  intends 
thereby  that  the  peribd  of  human  labour  should  be  abridged,  in 
order  to  afibtd  "scope  to  all  classes  of  society  for  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
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that  period  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth."  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  misappUcation 
of  machinery  when  it  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching and  aggrandizing  a  few  individuals,  while  the  mechanic 
and  labourer  are  deprived  both  of  the  physical  and  moriil  advan- 
tages which  it  was  intended  to  produce. 

V.  Knowledge  might  be  promoted  by  a  proper  direction  of 
public  amutemeitU. 

There  can  be  no  impropriety,  at  certain  intervals,  of  gratifying 
the  mass  of  society  with  an  exhibition  of  public  amusements. 
But  such  amuaements  should  always  be  blended,  if  possible,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction — be  congenial  to  the  dignity  and 
the  high  destination  ,of  man — and  ought  Mver  to  inteifere  with 
the  purity  of  Christian  morals.  We  have  ^blic  amusements  of 
various  descriptions,  such  as  stage-plays,  balls,  masquerades, 
horse-racing,  cock-^hting,  bull-bailing,  equestrian  feats  and 
exhibitions,  tricks  of  legerdemain,  rope-dancing,  &c.  &c. ;  hut 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these,  have  an  immoral  tendency,  and  some 
Of  them  are  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racler  of  man.  Instead  of  such  trifling  and  demoralizing  amuse< 
ments,  such  exhibitions  as  the  following  might  be  adopted  : — 1 
Air  ballooM,  of  a  pretty  large  size,  which  might  be  sent  up  intc 
the  atmosphere  either  with  or  without  living  beings,  and  might 
be  rendered  subservient  for  investigating  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena, the  different  currents  and  electrical  states  of  the  air,  and 
other  particulars.  At  (he  same  time,  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions might  be  given  to  the  assembled  multitude,  of  the  nature  of 
balloons,  the  principle  on  which  they  ascend,  the  mode  of  inflating 
them,  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  them  in 
regard  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  nature  and  use 
of  tbe  parachute,  and  various  details  in  relation  to  aerial  naviga- 
tion.— 2.  Panoramat,  or  perspective  exhibitions,  on  a  lai^  scale, 
of  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  cities,  towns,  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, sea-ports,  volcanoes,  grottos,  romantic  rural  scenery,  and 
whatever  is  grand,  beau liful,  and  interesting,  in  the  scenes  of  Na- 
ture and  Art.  Such  panoramic  scenes,  while  they  could  not  fail 
to  gratify  every  spectator,  would  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  except  the  actual 
view  of  the  objects  represented. — 3.  Camera  obteurai,  on  a  large 
•cale,  constructed  in  the  manner  formerly  dsscribcd,  (p.  242.) 
If  these  were  constructed  with  large  lenses  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  focal  distance,  their  magnifying  power,  on  distant  objects, 
would  be  equal  to  thai  of  a  telescope  magnifying  from  thirty  to 
about  fifty  limes,  which  would  show  the  distant  scenery  of  a  coun. 
34 
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try  with  great  nunutenew,  and  people,  the^,  and  other  Bniinals, 
a:  the  distance  of  many  miles,  while  more  than  a  score  of  persons 
at  one  time  might  contemplate  such  e  scene. — 4.  TeUieoptf,  con- 
structed of  a  single  convex  lens,  or  a  concave  speculum  of  a  long 
focal  distance,  for  example,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  might 
be  fixed  in  certain  positions,  so  (hat  several  iDdividuais  at  iha 
■ame  time  might  perceive  their  effect  on  distant  objects.  Sir  W. 
Hersche)  informs  us  that,  by  looking  with  his  naked  eye  on  the 
speculum  of  his  forty  feet  telescope,  without  the  interposition  of 
any  lens  or  mirror,  be  perceived  distinctly  one  of  the  sslellites  of 
Saturn ;  so  that  such  an  instrument  would  present  a  brilliect  view 
either  of  the  moon  or  of  terrestrial  objects.  The  manner  of  look- 
■ng  at  objects  with  such  an  instrument  is  represented  below, 
where  A  B  repreaenl»a  concave  mirror  or'  speculum  of  a  long 


focal  distance,  C  the  focal  point,  a  little  within  which  several  spec, 
tators  might  stand  with  their  faces  to  the  speculum,  and  view  the, 
distant  objects  oehind  them.  Were  A  B  a  lar^  convex  lens  of  a 
similar  focus,  the  spectators  could  stand  in  a  similar  position  and 
view  the  .objects  ftf/bre  them. — 5.  Pkilotopkical  and  chemical 
txperimenU,  of  various  descriptions,  on  a  large  scale,  might  be 
exnibited — such  as  the  esplosion  of  a  bladder  lull  of  oxygen  and. 
hydrogen  gas,  by  means  of  an  electnc  spark,  which  produces  a 
tremendous  sound — the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  bladder, 
or  a  tai^  square  bottle,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — the 
burning  of  charcoal  or  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  which  produces 
a  moM   brilliant  illumination — the  ascent  of  Inrpentine,  when 
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tingnd  of  a  red  colour,  through  vater  in  tang  elaaa  tubes,  which 
produces  a  beautiflil  eflect — the  burning  of  spirits  of  nine,  after 
bavtng  been  boiled,  which  produces  an  extensive  and  beautiful  jet 
or  Bpout  of  fire— the  Chinese  tights,*  and  an  indefinite  variety  of 
similar  striking  experiments,  all  of  which  might,  at  the  same 
time,  be  familiarly  explained. 

Such  exhibitions  might  be  made  either  in  large  halls,  in  squares, 
or  in  open  areas  in  thB  neighbourhood  of  (owns,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  exhibition  ;  and  the  beat  instrumental  munc  might 
accompany  them,  and  might  occasionally  be  enlivened  by  the 
surrounding  multitudes  joining  in  unison  with  their  voices.  The 
expense  of  such  exhibitions  would  be  far  less  than  the  sums  ge- 
nerally wasted  in  the  encouragement  of  horse-racing,  theatrical 
diversions,  and  similar  amusements;  and,  while  they  tended  to 
increase  rational  intbrmation,  and  to  gratify  the  principle  of  cu- 
riosity, would  be  much'  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  intelligent 
minds.  There  are  certain  towns  in  this  country  whose  magis- 
Irales  gire,  from  the  public  funds,  more  than  a  hundred  guineas 
annually  for  the  encouragement  of  horse-races,  besides  the  ex> 
penses  connected  with  the  various  preparations  and  erections 
deemed  necessary  on  such  occasions.  Such  sums,  along  with  a 
small  contribution  from  each  individual,  (lor  example,  an  English 
penny  or  twopence,)  would,  in  general,  be  adequate  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  exhibitions. 

VI.  Knowledge  and  rational  enjoyment  might  be  increased  bg 
erteting  obtervatoriet  in  every  ttnen  and  populovt  village. 

Tluwe  observatories  might  be  furnished,  not  only  with  some 

*  The  CUneic  Ugkit  tre  prodaced  bjr  the  fbllowicg  compoaitioa  ; — Tilt* 
tnel*g  put!  of  mitt,  five  Uld  ■  half  of  aulphnr,  mw-half  aroriiinienl,  one- 
htlf  of  indigo,  one-hilf  of  ganpawder,  >]1  fiiuily  poaoded  uid  intimately 
mixed.  Wlien  thU  conipoaition  ii  tat  £ni  to  b;  ■  burning  match,  it  pro- 
dneea  a  moat  aplendid  iUuminition.  In  the  veu  1614,  when  pMoe  with 
Fnnce  waa  proclaimed,  a  friend  of  mine,  at  the  requeat  of  the  magutraloa 
of  Paiale^,  got  a  Urge  qoantitj  of  thi*  eoDipoaition  prepared,  which  was 
ignited  on  the  parapet  which  inrroimded  the  ipire  of  the  High  Church  of  that 
town,  and  which  burned  Ibr  man  ibu  hal^an-boai,  producing  the  moM  bril- 
liant illumination  orer  all  the  town,  and  ma  on  olgect  ofcuriotit^r  at  Ok>- 
gow,  abont  eight  milei  distant.  Il  would  be  viaible  from  eleTsted  litDationa; 
mote  tban  thirty  milea  diatant.  Such  wai  the  splendour  of  the  light,  that 
ttie  tnida  raae  fram  theirneiti,  and  flew  around  it,  a«  if  it  had  been  the  rirang 
nm.  At  the  aarae  time,  a  balloon,  made  t^  the  aUanint  of  a  colt  waa  lent 
up  into  the  atmoei^re,  and  a  numlier  of  large  bladdwi,  BUed  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gu,  were  eiploded,  by  being  held  in  the  Chinoe  lighte,  which 
produced  aoundi  that  were  beard  over  all  the  town,  llie  compoeitioD  \,- 
pended  on  thii  occaaion  cost  about  ten  posnd* ;  bat  a  qoantiqr  cuflic' 
far  a  CMumoii  experiment  may  be  pracored  fbr  two  or  three  ahilUnga. 
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of  the  best  nchromatictdescopes  for  viewing  terrestrial  and  celesticd 
objects,  but  likewise  ^Ih  several  articles  of  philosophical  appa 
raius,  and  specimens  of  natural  history.  In  studying  the  acieaoo 
of  the  heavens,  there  ia  nothing  more  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  acquired  a  relish  for  this  Gubject,  than  to  view  the  telescopic 
objects  described  by  ostrononnerB,  such  as  the  moons  and  belts 
of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,  the  crescent  of  Venus,  the  moun- 
tains and  vales  of  the  moon,  the  nebulse,  the  double  stars,  and 
other  interesting  celestial  phenomena.  Such  views  tend  lo  pro- 
duce a  higher  relish  for  astronomical  studies  and  rational  investi> 
gations ;  and  no  pictorial  represeolations  can  serve  as  a  substitute, 
or  convey  the  same  ideas  as  actual  observations  by  good  instru- 
ments. But  the  majority  of  rational  inquirers  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  deprived  of  such  views,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  such  instruments.  An  establishment  of  this  kind 
might  be  set  on  foot,  either  by  a  grant  of  money  from  a  public 
fund,  or  by  subscription.  All  the  instruments  requisite,  m  tho 
first  instance,  would  be,  a  large  achromatic  telescope  for  viewing 
celestial  phenomena,  and  An  tquatorial  uUtcope,  for  illustrating 
fracUeal  astronomy,  and  viewing  the  stars  and  planets  in  the 
daytime.  These  might  be  purchased  for  about  forty  guineas, 
(see  article  Astronomy,  pp.  320,  S22,)  and  if  an  hundred  and 
twenty  individuals  were  to  co-operate  in  such  an  underlaking,  tho 
subscription  would  be  only  seven  shillings  to  each,  and,  if  an  ad- 
ditional subscription  of  about  two  shillings  a-year  were  paid,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  apparatua  might  be  considerably 
increased.  One  special  advantage  arismg  from  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  observatories  would  be,  that  the  (rue  time  might 
always  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  tho  public  clocks  r^(ulated- 
accordlogly — on  which  circumstance  depends,  in  certain  cases, 
the  determining  of  the  altitude  of  certain  atmoapherical  pheno- 
mena, such  as  a  fiery  meteor,  or  a  luminous  arch,  when  seen  by 
diAbrent  observers  in  places  distant  from  each  other. 

Vll.  The  iw^ovtment  oftmena,  nllaget,  and  roadt,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  advancement  of  society. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  (he  state  of  society  which  ex> 
kilnt  the  folly  and  depravity  of  man  in  a  more  striking  point  of 
view,  than  the  stale  of  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world — not  even  excepting  the  British  em- 
pire. In  some  of  our  cities  we  have  palaces,  churches,  colleseB, 
and  public  buildings,  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  around  are  living  in  miserable 
habilationa  in  narrow  dirty  lanes,  which  are  seldom  or  never  vis- 
ited by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  refreshing  breeze.  lo  the  High 
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street  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  which  contaiti  a  greater 
numberof  human  nabitations  then  any  other  spot  of  the  same  ex- 
tent on  the  aurrace  of  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  hud- 
dled together  like  so  many  rabbits  in  their  cells.  The  houses  are 
from  five  to  eight  and  ten  stories  hi^h,  with  numerous  narrow 
lanes  or  cIoki,  from  four  to  six  feet~wide,  branching  from  the 
street,  and  running  down  a  great  extent  towards  a  hollow  on  each 
aide.  In  these  closes  there  is  neither  light  nor  pure  air,  but  a^ 
continual  gloom  and  noisome  exhalations ;  and  the  physical  filth 
and  darkness  which  abound  are  generally  emblems  of  the  morel 
pollution  and  scenes  of  depravity  which  are  too  frequently  exhib- 
ited in' such  habitations.  Such  abodes  are  incompatible,  not  only 
with  physical  comfort,  but  with  any  attempts  at  improvement  in 
knowledge ;  and  i(  is  a  kind  of  degradation  to  the  nature  of  man, 
that  any  human  beings  should  be  doomed  to  spend  their  lives  in 
such  wretched  hahitations.  It  tends,  not  only  to  debase  the  moral 
character,  hut  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect. 
Instead  of  an  extensive  landscape,  adorned  with  flowers  and  ver- 
dure, and  the  view  of  the  expansive  canopy  of  heaven — the  in. 
mates  of  such  dwellings,  for  months  and  years,  have  nothing 
presented  to  the  eye  but  a  dead  murky  wall  bespattered  with  filth, 
which  confines  the  range  of  their  vision  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  feet,  and  prevents  them  from  becoming  acquainted  even  with 
the  common  scenes  of  nature.  What  has  been  now  stated  will 
apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  almost  all  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  even  to  some  of  our  villaees.  Were  we  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  led  men  thus  to  immure  themselves 
in  gloomy  holes  and  comers,  like  bats  and  owls,  we  should  doubt- 
less find  thai  the  abominable  system  of  warfare  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  evil  of  which  we  complain.  Man,  living 
at  enmity  with  his  fellow-man,  judged  it  expedient  to  surround 
his  habitations  with  a  huge  wall  for  protection  against  the  inroads 
of  hia  hostile  neighbours ; — and  the  problem  to  be  solved,  in  this 
ease,  seems  to  have  been, '  In  howsmall  a  space  can  we  compress 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  so  that  our  wall  and"  fortifica- 
tions shall  cost  us  the  least  trouble  and  expense?'  Small  towns 
and  villages  which  were  afterwards  built,  and  which  required  no 
(brtificaiions,  copied  the  plan  end  dimensions  of  their  streets  from 
the  fortified  towns,  and  thus  the  whole  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  have  been  bungled  and  deranged. 

Great  cities,  especially  when  ill-plsnned,  may  be  considered  as 

great  evils.     The  Creator  evidently  intended  that  the  population 

of  the  globe  should  be  more  equably  distributed  than  it  la  at 

present.  W«  are  told  that  "  He  created  it  not  in  vain,  but/oriwii' 
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it  to  be  inhabited."  But,  how  monsLrous  a  diBprofroitton  .»  there 
in  the  dislribulion  of  its  population,  when  we  fiod  a  ma&s  of  hu< 
uuiD  beings,  oa  id  London,  compressed  into  a  space  of  iiitle  more 
than  20  square  miles,  and  a  similar  mass,  in  soother  pari  of  ihs 
wme  island,  spread  over  an  extent  of  20,000  square  miles !  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  why  any 
ctly  should  extend  beyond  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants;  and  a  city  containing  such  a  population  should  oc- 
cupy five  times  the  area  that  it  does  at  present.  Towns  distribute 
ed  Bl  nearly  equal  distances  over  the  face  of  a  country,  would  be 
of  far  more  importance  for  the  general  improvement  of  society 
than  a  few  crowded  cities  with  an  overgrown  population,  ana 
more  conducive  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants. — ■ 
There  is  one  circumstance  that  characterizes  almost  all  ourd^, 
towns,  and  villages,  except  in  some  recent  instances ;  and  that  is. 
Me  extreme  narroumeit  of  the  ttreett,  some  of  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 15  or  20  feet  in  width.  Even  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  towns  have  been  more  recently  built,  and  Tormed 
on  more  expansive  plans- than  in  Europe,  this  evil  is  found  to 
exist.     The  street  Broadieaji,  in  New- York,  whicb  is  so  much 

.  celebrated,  and  which  is  3  miles  in  length,  is  only  80  feet  broad, 
and  most  of  the  other  streets  are  considerably  narrower.  Most 
of  the  streets  in  Philadelphia  are  little  more  than  50  feet  broad, 
except  Broad  lireet  and  Market  ttreet,  the  latter  being  100,  and 
the  former  113  feel  in  breadth.  Most  of  the  small  towns,  how- 
ever, in  the  Northern  States,  such  as  New-Haven,  Northampton, 
and  others,  are  described  by  travellers  as  having  broad  streets 

'  and  spadouB  squares,  and  remariiable  for  their  deanlinsss  and 
beauty.  In  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  streets,  especially  m  sea- 
port towns,  are  wretchedly  narrow  and  dirty.  In  North-Shields,  . 
county  of  Northumberland,  the  main  street  is  ncariy  a  mile  long,- 
but  so  narrow  that  in  many  places  two  carriages  cannot  pass 
each  other.  The  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  contains  the 
roost  spacious  and  elegant  streets  of  any  city  in  Europe,  is  dis- 
graced with  two  or  three  long  narrow  streets,  not  above  one-fourth 
the  breadth  of  the  others,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  lower 
classes ;  as  if  they  had  no  right  to  enjoy  a  free  light,  pure  air. 
and  a  cheerful  prospect,  as  well  as  their  superiors. — The  follow- 
ing hints  are  suggested  in  relation  to  tba  improvement  of  towns 
and  villages ;  though  I  have  do  hope  of  living  to  see  thein  realised 
in  my  native  country. 

1.  Most  of  our  crowded  towns  should  be  demolished,  or  at  least 
ihcir  streets  ought  to  be  widened,  at  an  avera)^  tkrte  tiwiet  their 
praaoDt  bnsidth.  Extravagant  as  this  proposal  may  appear,  tbera 
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U  nothing  tbat  Annda  in  the  way  of  its  KccoraplishmeDt  but  lelfak- 
aeu  and  avarice.  If  the  promotion  of  (he  comfort  and  huppinesi 
of  our  species  were  the  great  object  of  our  ambitioa,  all  diiEuuhie« 
would  soon  evHuish,  and  all  obstructions  would  speedily  be  re- 
moved ;  and  why  call  ourselves  CkrittiatUt  if  this  object  is  not 
kept  ia  viewl — 3.  No  street  in  any  town  or  village  slAuld  be 
less  than  80  feet  wide.  In  large  towns,  where  the  houaes  an 
above  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  the  streets  should  not  be  less 
than  100  or  ISO  feel  iu  breadth — 3.  Narrow  lanes  and  cZo«M,  of 
all  descrlptioDS,  ought  to  be  for  ever  banished  from  all  our  towns 
and  cities. — 4.  The  practice  ofnakiitg  itoriei  below  the  level  of 
K  Street,  unless  for  cellars,  should  be  laid  aside.  Ii  has  become 
an  almost  universal  practice  in  Edioburgh,  and  other  towns, 
especially  in  genteel  houses,  to  have  a  gunk  story  for  the  kitchen 
sod  servants'  rooms,  as  if  ihey  were  unworthy  of  enjoying  free 
light  a.ad  pure  air,  and  their  health  in  no  danger  from  the  oamp- 
Dess  of  ?uch  apartments.  There  ia  something  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous in  being  at  the  expense  of  digging  a  hole  for  the  under 
story  of  a  house,  when  a  kitchen  and  laundry  could  be  built  be- 
hind the  house,  on  the  level  of  the  street,  vvhich  would  be  mora 
convenient  and  salubrious- — 5.  Houses  might  be  built  with  Jlat 
foofo,  with  a  parapet  surrounding  them,  breast  high,  which  would 
form  a  promenade  for  lamJies  in  towns,  where  they  would  enjoy 
an  airing  and  a  prospect  of  surrounding  objects,  without  remov- 
ing from  their  own  dwellings.  It  would  also  serve  for  drying 
clothes,  contemplating  the  heavens,  and  various  other  purposeo. 
In  Eastern  countries,  where  the  houses  are  constructed  with  flat 
roofs,  they  form  the  sleeping  places  of  the  family  during  the 
summer  months.  The  rain  that  falls  upon  them  might  bo  so 
conducted  as  to  supply  every  family  with  water  for  washing,  and 
cooking  victuals.  —  0.  Squares,  crescents,  or  octagonal  spaces, 
should  be  appropriated  in  ditferent  parts  of  a  town,  for  bazaars, 
or  shops  where  all  kinds  of  merchandise  should  be  sold ;  each 
shop  haviag  an  apartment  or  two  connected  with  it,  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  a  family. — 7.  The  streets  more  parti- 
cularly  appropriated  for  dwelling-houses,  should  have  verandas 
or  garden-plots  in  front  of  the  bouses  on  each  side,  diversified 
with  shruba,  flowers,  and  evergreens,  and,  at  certain  regular  dis- 
tances, a  few  forest  trees,  so  that  the  street,  although  80  feet 
Ivoad,  would  require  only  about  40  feet  of  pavemenL — S.  Id 
every  large  city,  open  spaces,  within  the  city,  should  be  set  apart 
for  pleasure  walks  for  the  citizens,  and  oiveisiGed  with  trees 
evergreen,  shrubs,  seats,  and  bowers  for  shelter  from  the  heat  or 
raia-    In  sroall  lowps,  such  rural  walks  should  be  formed  to  ff. 
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quite  round  ibem. — 9.  A  iquare  plot  of  meadow  ground,  at  each 
end  of  n  town,  might  be  set  apart  for  public  meetings,  amuM- 
mentg,  or  exhibitions,  which  might  also  serve  Tor  grazing,  bleach- 
ing,  protnenading,  and  other  purposeB. — 10.  Certain  streets  might 
be  allotted  for  houses  of  one  or  two  stories.  Tor  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  occupy  more  state- 
ly mansions,  so  as  to  preserve  uniformity  in  every  street;  but 
such  streets  should  be  equally  broad,  and  adorned  in  the  same 
manner  ns  the  other  streets. — 11.  Between  the  difierent  streets 
should  be  garden-plots  for  every  family,  and  accommodation  for 
washing  and  bleaching,  as  also  for  erecting  workshops  for  smiths, 
carpenters,  weavers,  &c  wherever  they  are  required. — 12.  En 
couragemcnt  should  be  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  throughout  the  country  at  large,  for  building  towns  on  such 
plans,  and  for  transforming  our  present  hamlets  and  villages  into 
more  convenient  and  pleasant  places  of  residenc«.  If  mankind 
were  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  affection,  and  if  all  were 
Rs  anxious  to  promote  the  nappiness  of  iheir  fellow-men,  as  the 
greater  part  are  to  hoard  up  wealth  and  riches  which  they  can 
never  enjoy,  all  the  improvements  now  suggested  could  easily  bo 
accomplished  within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  or,  at  farthest, 
within  the  limits  of  the  next  generation.  But  so  long  as  avarice 
sways  its  sceptre  over  the  human  breast,  no  extensive  improvement,  • 
either  in  knowledge,  religion,  or  physical  comfort  can  be  eflbcted. 
The  following  engraving  exhibits  a  plan  of  a  town  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  according  to  circum- 
stances, might  be  copied,  in  the  formation  of  new  towns  and  viU 
'ages.  In  this  plan  all  the  streets  cross  one  another  in  right  an. 
gles,  and  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  80  feet  broad.  In  the  cen- 
tre there  is  a  circular  space  about  240  feet  diameter,  from  which 
four  streets  divei^  to  each  quarter  of  the  town.  The  central 
part  of  this  circle  might  be  formed  into  a  bowling  green,  diversi- 
fied with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  or  a  circular  tower  might  be  erected 
in  the  midst  of  it  to  overtop  the  surrounding  buildings,  on  the  top 
of  which  a  large  camera  obscure  and  some  telescopes  might  bo 
placed,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
nirrounding  cotintry.  The  four  openings  into  this  circular  space 
mi^ht  be  about  forty  feet  wide,  or  half  the  breath  of  the  streets, 
wfaic'h  would  afford  the  houses  at  each  end  of  the  four  creacents 
a  commanding  view,  not  only  of  the  interior  of  the  circle,  but  of 
the  whole  street  in  hoth  directions.  Instead  of  a  drcle,  an  octa- 
gon, if  Judged  more  convenient,  might  be  adopted.  Directly  op- 
mdte  this  central  circle,  on  the  north  Knd  south  estremitiea  of 
tDU  town,  are  two  square*.  Oftch  erf*  whose  sides  is  about  170  feM 
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long,  ami  at  the  east  and  west  exiremilies  two  creaccnta,  about 
860  feet  diameter.  In  each  or  the  squares,  and  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  crescents,  a  church  or  other  public  building  might 
he  erected ;  and  the  entrance  to  these  squares,  dec.  froTn  the  coua> 
try,  might  be  by  a  broad  arch-way  under  one  of  the  bnildings. 
The  principal  shops  might  be  placed,  and  the  principal  business  of 
the  town  transacted,  in  the  squares,  crescents,  and  central  circle. 
The  spaces  between  the  baclis  of  the  houses  in  the  difiecent 
streets  might  be  set  apart  either  for  gardens,  washing-houses,  or 
workshops  for  the  ditfercnt  mechanical  professions.  These  spaces 
ahould  be  from  120  to  150  feet  wide.  A  walk  should  be  made 
lo  go  round  the  whole  town,  decorated  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
bowers ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  town  should  be  a  large  common 
or  bleaching  green.  The  extent  of  such  a  toVn  would  be  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  but  might  be  indeRnilely 
ext^ided  according  to  circumstances.  Such  a  town  would  un- 
doubtedly be  much  more  commodious,  pleasant,  and  salubrious 
than  most  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  that  now  exist. 

VIII.  Knowledge  might  be  diffvied  at  a  eheap  rale  by  mean* 
of  itinerating  librariei. — Of  late  years  small  libraries  have  beea 
established  in  most  of  our  populous  villages,  and  in  connection 
with  christian  churches ;  but  the  want  of  sufRcient  funds  prevents 
(be  purchase  of  such  a  variety  of  books  as  is  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  for  any  number  of  years.  In  the  year  1817, 
the  plan  of  itinerating  libraries  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  of  Haddington,  and,  under  his  auspices,  was  commenced 
in  East  Lolhian  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  object  is, 
"  to  furnish  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country  with  libraries 
of  useful  books,  and  to  plant  them  at  such  distances  that  no  in- 
dividual may  be  more  remote  from  one  than  a  mile  and  a  half." 
"  The  books  are  formed  into  divisions  of  fifty  volumes  each.  One 
of  these  divisions  is  stationed  in  a  place  for  two  years,  and  the 
books  are  issued  to  all  persons  above  twelve  years  of  age  who 
will  lake  proper  care  of  them.  Al\er  that  period  it  is  removed 
to  another  town  or  vUlage,  and  a  new  division  is  sent  in  its  room, 
which  afler  other  two  years  is  again  exchanged  for  another."  By 
this  means  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  books  is  introduced  into' 
each  town  and  village,  the  principle  of  novelty  is  gratified,  and 
the  interest  of  the  readers  kept  alive-  The  books  are  kept  for  a 
few  years  for  the  use  of  annual  subscribers  of  five  shillings. 
They  are  afterwards  formed  into  divisions  of  fifty  volumes,  and 
are  leat  the  first  year  for  one  penny  a  volunw,  (provided  it  is  not 
kept  longer  than  one  month)  and  gratis  the  second.  One  of  the 
pnncipaT  features  oT  these  litHaries  is  their  cAeajmew.    A  single 


library  of  fifty  volumes,  with  book-ease,  calalogue,  labels,  adver- 
tisecnents,  aod  iaauing  books  may  be  procured  Tor  about  £lO  at 
an  averse,  as  they  are  purchased  on  the  most  economical  plan 
Were  a  British  and  Foreign  Itineretiug  Library  Society  esCablisb- 
ed  in  London,  that  could  raise  £10,000  annually,  it  is  calculated 
that,  in  conjunction  with  (he  small  sums  furnished  by  the  readers, 
there  could  be  established,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a  library 
for  every  524  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taking  the 
population  at  twenty  millions ;  and  in  twenty-tive  years,  for  every 
294  persons,  which  would  be  a  complete  supply  for  the  wants  of 
the  whole  popuIatioD.  And  what  would  such  a  sum  be  to  the 
British  Government,  which  is  extravagant  enough  to  waste  twenty 
times  that  sum  every  year  in  bestowing  pentiont  on  those  who 
neither  deserve  ihem  nor  stand  in  need  of  them?  The  great  object 
of  these  libraries  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  in  con> 
nection  with  (he  study  of  history,  biography,  voyages  and  travels, 
and  all  the  popular  and  useful  branches  of  science.  They  have 
been  supported  and  patronized  by  the  most  respectable  persons  ia 
the  country,  and  have  met  with  almost  unprecedented  success 
They  have  been  introduced  into  several  other  counties  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  iaiaods,  and  even  in 
South  Africa.  The  number  of  volumes  connected  with  the  East 
Lotliian  itinerating  libraries  now  amounts  to  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. In  some  of  the  divisions  every  volume  has  been  issued 
about  120  limes,  and  many  of  (hem  much  oflener.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  has  directed  and  superintended  these  libraries  for  eighteen 
years,  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country  for  his  benevolent  and 
unremitting  exertions.*  In  several  cities  and  towns  in  America 
such  as  Philadelphia  and  Albany,  libraries  have  been  established 
for  (he  use  of  apprenticti,  both  male  and  female.  The  appren- 
tices' library  in  Philadelphia  contains  above  8000  volumes.  Ai. 
though  well-selected  libraries  are  of  immense  in?t)orlancc  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  yet  no  person,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
purchase  a  few  good  books  occasionally,  ought  to  eonfine  his  read- 
ing  to  the  books  of  a  public  library  ;  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  such  books,  should  endeavour  to  furnish  himself  with 
selections  of  some  of  the  best  standard  books  in  the  language, 
which  be  may  study  at  leisure,  and  to  which  he  may  immediately 

*  Mr.  B.  Brown  ii  s  kmi  of  the  R«v.  John  Brown,  of  Haddinglon,  wall 
kaowD  u  the  aolhor  of  the  "  Self-Intsipradng  Bilrie,"  "  Dictionsry  of  tha 
Bible,"  "  Syitem  of  DiriniW,"  »nd  msny  other  woiiia.  Hit  eiertiona,  tad 
ibe  beneBcUl  afieeti  which  We  flowed  front  dien,  iliow  bow  much  eTen 
■n  individoal  engrowed  in  tn  eilenBTe  bodnen  bu  It  in  hie  povrar  to  pet 
farm,  when  hie  einu  tre  diiecied  to  jnomote  the  good  of  manlund. 
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refer  for  any  psnicular  inroiTnation  of  which  he  is  desirous 
Every  general  reader  should,  if  possible,  be  Airaiahcd  wjih  an 
Bngliah  Dictionarj',  a  portable  Eacyclopedia,  a  summary'  of 
jniversal  history,  and  some  of  the  best  systems  of  popular  science 

IX.  Knowledge  might  be  promoted  by  delineatitmt  and  imcrip^ 
Uoiu  on  oariout  articles  of  furniture. 

We  have,  for  eMmple,  many  kinds  of  bowls,  drinking  vessels, 
&C.  made  of  porcelain  or  earthen  wore,  on  which  many  foolish 
inscriptions  and  devices  are  engraved.  We  have  likewise  car- 
pets, bed-curtains,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  on  which  groups  of  lan- 
tastic  figures,  and  various  distorted  lepresentationa  of  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  are  depicted,  which  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of 
exhibiting  a  gaudy  show. — Now,  if,  instead  of  such  paltry  de. 
Tices,  moral  sentiments  and  maxims,  pithy  sayings,  and  sentences 
descriptive  of  certain  historical  and  scientific  facts,  such  as  those 
formerly  specified,  (pp.  132 — 406.)  were  inscribed  on  the  arli- 
eles  to  which  I  allude,  uaeAil  hints  might  be  communicated  and 
rendered  familiar  wherever  wc  turned  our  eyes,  and  might  occa- 
sionally suggest  topics  for  nsefiil  conversation.  In  like  manner, 
ijtere  real  objectt  in  nature  and  art  depicted  on  china-ware,  drink- 
ing vessels,  printed  cotton  handkerchiefs,  window-curtains,  car- 
pets, and  similar  articles,  in  place  of  the  fantastical  figures  usu- 
ally delineated,  which  have  no  prototypes  in  nature,  a  considera- 
ble fund  of  information  might  in  this  way  be  imparted.  For  pictures, 
when  true  to  nature  and  corroclly  delineated,  convey  useful 
knowledge  as  well  as  books,  and  sometimea  in  a  more  pleasant 
and  rapid  manner;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  engraving 
real  objects  than  in  depicting  the  distorted  and  fantastic  objects 
which  are  usually  represented  ;  and  in  course  of  lime,  every  ra- 
tional person  would  be  induced  to  consider  every  thing  as  beavtU 
ful  which  is  really  xuefid.  In  following  out  these  suggestions, 
we  might  have  paper  hangings  and  carpels  diversified  with  maps 
of  the  world  and  of  particular  countries — bed  and  window  cur- 
tains adorned  with  public  buildings,  landscapes,  views  of  caverns, 
grottos,  volcanic  mountains,  cataracts,  steam -carriages,  air-pumps, 
teleacopes,  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  animals — our  plates,  tea- 
cups and  saucers  decorated  with  miniature  pictures  of  similar  ob- 
jects, accompanied  with  wise  sayings,  immutable  truths  and  short 
atatementa  of  important  facts.  In  this  way  a  fiind  of  sententioua 
wisdom,  in  connection  with  views  of  interesting  scenery,  mi^ht 
be  introduced  into  every  fomily  \  which  would  tend  to  excite  in- 
quiry, to  lead  to  improving  conversation,  and  to  deter  from  m« 


Eucsuit  of  vicious  and  criminal  couraes.     A  king  was  aatd  (< 
■ve  been  saved  from  being  poisoned  by  h' 


f  his  c(ip-bear«r,  by  the 
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fbHowiag  motio  engniTed  on  the  cup  which  contained  the  poison, 
"  Never  begin  any  action  of  which  ihou  haat  not  well  considereil 
the  end." — It  is  evident,  that  the  above  hiata  might  be  reduced  to 
pnclice  with  as  much  eaae  and  cheapness  u  silly  and  licentious 
iDscriptions  and  clumsy  castles  in  the  air ;  and  that  alniost  every 
article  of  dress  and  furniture,  every  garden  bower,  and  every 
rural  and  architectural  decoration,  might  in  this  way  be  rendered 
subservient  lo  human  knowledge  and  improvement ;  provided  so. 
ciety  would  give  encouragement  to  such  devices.  But,  hitherto, 
the  foolish  and  depraved  character  of  man  has  displayed  itself  in 
this  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  department  of  his  actions. 

X.  The  improvement  of  spciety  raquir^  that  changet  and 
aberatiout  be  made  in  many  of  our  e^ablitked  law,  regulation; 
and  euwlom*. 

The  laws  and  practices  to  which  I  allude  are  so  numerous,  that 
I  shall  mention  only  two  or  three  as  a  specimen.  I.  AU  taxeM 
conneetti  with  the  diffimon  of  knowledge  tkould  he  wholly  and 
for  etier  aholtthed.  These  include  taxes  on  the  materials  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  which,  besides  directly  adding  to  the 
price  of  this  article,  are  found  to  he  extremely  vexatious  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  prevent  htm  from  getting  his  articles  rapidly 
conveyed  to  the  market — taxes  on  newspapers,  engravings,  pam* 
phleis,  periodical  works,  and  advertisements  of  books  and  other 
articles  of  trade — and  taxes,  too,  in  the  shape  of  entering  books 
in  "  Stationers'  Hali,"  depriving  the  author  or  publisher  of  thir- 
teen copies  of  his  work,  however  valuable  and  expensive,  which 
in  certain  cases  will  amount  .to  the  sum  of  £200  or  £300.  Were 
these  and  all  other  taxes  connected  with  literature  abolished,  and 
an  economical  mode  of  printing  adopted,  books  might  be  pur- 
chased at  little  more  than  one-half  of  their  present  price.  In  this 
ConnoeUon,  too,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  charges  demanded  for 
the  insertion  of  advertisements  of  books  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  periodicals,  are  extravagantly  high,  and  add,  in  no 

__ inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  price  of  literature.  In  consequencs 
of  the  tax  on  newspapera  there  are  only  80  millions  of  them  cir- 
culated in  Great  Briteiin  and  Ireland,  which  is  but  the  one  twenty- 

^  fift^  ?<>''  °^  'l^  number  circulated  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, which  ctHitain  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
British  empire.  In  England  there  is  only  one  itcwspaper  to  46,000 
inhabitaDts. — 2.  T%e  pottage  of  lettertihould  be  greatly  reduced 
The  conveyance  of  lelteca  is  scarcely  a  fair  subject  of  taxation, 
if  we  wish  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  sentiment  and  frieodship 
oatoiig  mankind.  It  tends  to  prevent  the  poor  man  from  Gorre- 
■ponduig  with  hii  friaods  and  idatiTei  at  a  distanca — to  pievent 
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commuaicstiaiu  being  sent  to  penodicaI»— and  to  abridge  (be  cor- 
respondenoe  of  men  of  literature  aod  science,  some  of  wbotn  have 
very  little  money  to  spaie.  I  have  known  persons  of  this  deacrip- 
,  tion  taxed  in  this  way,  to  [be  amoant  of  thiee  or  foor  shillings, 
and  even  of  half-a-euioea  in  one  day,  when  such  sums  were 
itnpemtively  lequired  for  procuring  tbe  necessaries  of  life. — It  is 
tikewiae  unfaii,  and  absdutely  unjust,  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  vil- 
lages, who  an  generally  poorer  than  those  in  towns,  should  pay 
more  for  letters  and  newspapers  than  others.  While  a  person  in 
a  large  town  receives  a  daily  newspaper  from  London  gratit,  the 
villager,  only  four  miles  farther  distant,  pays  for  the  conveyanoe 
of  the  same  paper, . tuenfy-nx  aAiUi)^*  a  year,  besides  paying  an 
additional  penny  for  all  bis  liters.*  The  postage  of  letters  should 
be  so  regulated  that  all  may  enjoy  an  equal  ^nefit — that  every 
facility  may  be  afforded  for  tnmamitting  then  to  forugo  countries, 
whether  belonging  to  the  British  dominions  or  not,— ^uid  the 
charge  for  letters  and  packages  should  be  no  mon  tha»  vhat  U 
tuficient  to  defray  all  the  expeiuet  ^  ikt  Pott-c0ux  ettaUUk- 
metUf  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Under 
certain  regulations  all  proof  iheelt  of  wiy  work  sent  to  the  author 
for  correcttona  tkould  be  frte  rf  pottage.  In  these  and  many 
other  respects  our  Post-office  t^ulatbos  requiie  a  thorough 
iDvestigotioD  and  amendment. f — 8.  The  names  of  ships  wd 
ateam.vessels  should  be  painted  in  large  characters  on  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  these  vehicles,  if  tbe  names  of  ships  am 
intended  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  it  appears  prepos- 
terous and  truly  ridiculous,  lo  have  the  name  deleted  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  always  stands  in  an  oblique  pou- 
lion,  and  which  is  seldom  or  naver  seen,  when  approaching  an- 
other vessel  or  towards  the  shore.  If  the  name  of  a  vessel  were 
painted  in  large  characters  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  it  might  ba 
distinguished  by  a  good  telescope  at  tho  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles,  whereas  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  read  the  name  of  a  Ves- 
jel  on  the  stem  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yard*.  As  it  ia  interest- 
100  in  B»tty  cases,  not  only  to  tbe  ownera  of  ships,  but  to  thoee 
wbo  have  friends  and  relatives  on  board,  to  be  able  lo  distinguish 
any  particular  vessel,  when  it  first  makes  its  appeanmce,  the  hint 
DOW  given  cannot  be  deemed  altogether  unimportantL — 4.  The 
practice  of  paying  vraiters,  cbambermaids,  boot-boya,  and  oatlera 


■  Ii«a  I  sUods  to  tin  Fimy  poll  Uldr  « 

llaAawieatiM  podscs  for  38  nilM  w  S  «snts,  aqiHl  to  ad.  E^liih 
WsUesklkMMii  1WaaiB,ltleMtti  ¥K>  ailm.  It  taa»t,  Ak. 
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Rt  ioni,  wiTHiit-majda,  &c.  nt  private  houan,  u)d  guards  and 
postilions  ia  stage-coacbes,  should  be  universally  discarded— aa 
creating  unDecessary  trouble  and  expense  to  travellers,  and  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  mesDness,  impudence,  and  avarice,  in  the  per- 
-sons  occupying  such  situations.  It  would  be  condudve  both  to 
the  moral  and'  pecuniary  interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  were 
BUch  customs  abolished.  Mr.  Stuart  infbrma  us,  that  no  such 
custom  prevails  in  the  Northern  Slates  of  America,  and  that  it 
'would  be  considered  in  almost  every  instance  as  an  insult,  to  offer 
such  persons  a  gratuity  for  performing  their  duly.  This  absurd 
and  (Kgrading  practice  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  aria- 
locracy,  the  servants  of  wtiom  arQ  always  on  the  watch  for  gra- 
tuities from  strangers  and  visitors.     A  literary  ^ntleman.  Dr. 

. ,  who  had  frequently  boen  invited  to  dine  wilh  Lord . 

was  one  day  accosted  by  his  lordship,  and  asked  why  he  had  not 
for  a  long  time  past  complied  wilh  his  invitation  to  dinnerT 
"  Why,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  because  I  cannot  afford  it ;  I  can 
dine  at  my  own  apartments  for  less  than  two  shillings,  but  when 
I  dine  with  your  lordship  it  costs  me  at  least  jfoe  shillings — every 
'-  one  of  your  servants,  at  my  departure,  holding  out  bia  nand,  and 
expecting  a  half-crown  or  a  shilling  at  least  to  be  given  him." — 
6.  Another  abcaninable  raistom  which  prevails  at  public  meetings, 
and  which  should  be  discarded,  is,  hitriiig  and  groaning  at  cer- 
tain speakers,  or  at  the  sentiments  they  express.  A  hiss  or  a 
groan  may  display  the  malignity  of  those  who  utter  it,  and  their 
^tipathy  to  thie  opinions  expressed,  but  it  never  embodies  a  rta- 
an  or  an  argument  to  cMifute  the  speaker,  or  convince  tbe  audi- 
ence of  tbe  Utility  of  his  sentiments.  In  all  deliberative  assem- 
blies, every  speaker  who  conducts  himself  with  decorum  should 
be  listened  to  without  interruption,  and  JaeU  and  twgummt* 
brought  forward  to  oonfiite  his  positions,  if  they  be  untenable. 
To  attempt  to  put  down  a  speaker  by  hisses  or  groans  is  incon- 
aialeot  with  tbe  dignity  of  an  assembly  of  rational  beings — is  cha- 
ncteristic  of  a  rabble,  or  a  company  of  boors,  rather  than  an 
assemblage  of  men  of  intelligence — and  generally  indicates  tbe 
weahutt  oftht  eavMt  which  such  conduct  is  intended  to  support. 
— 6.  Otrr  cieUand  eriminal  coda  require  to  be  stnipItiCea  and 
rt-PtodeUed,  and  formed  an  the  prineiplet  of  equity  ana  natural 
jvttiee.  Many  of  their  enactments  are  repugnant  to  reason  and* 
religion,  end  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  philanthropy  and 
common  sense,  and  wilh  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.  The 
expenie  of  law  processes,  as  presently  conducted,  amounts  to  a 

Erohibition  of  a  poor  man's  obtaining  justice  in  any  case  where 
B  has  sofiered  an  injury;  and  tbe  multiplidty  of  statutes  and 
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precadenU,  the  vagueneu  of  ibeir  Uagmgv,  and  the  UDJotslUgibic 
jargon  of  termt  and  phrases  coaoected  wtlh  tbem,  TreqiieDtly  lead 
to  almost  iatermioable  liiigations,  till  the  whole  value  of  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  ia  more  than  sxpended,  and  the  litigants  reduced 
to  poverty.  Our  eiiril  code  requires  to  be  cancelled,  and  recon. 
atructed,  de  nooo,  on  principles  similar  to  the  "  Code  Napoleon" 
— and  our  penal  statutea  requite  to  be  remodelled  in  such  a  man. 
ner,  that  punishments  may  be  proportioned  to  cHmea,  and  that 
they  be  of  such  a  nature  as  la  promote  the  rf/bmuition  of  the 
rriminal. 

The  above  are  merely  tpeeimau  of  customs,  laws,  and  usages^ 
which  require  to  be  either  modified  or  abolished,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  society. 

XI.  The  difiUsion  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  man. 
kind,  are,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  a  Jrimdly  inUreaurm 
heiag  egtablished  antoag  all  oieiliied  nationt. 

Hitherto,  nations,  even  those  that  are  adjacent  to  each  other, 
have  acted  towards  other  nations  with  a  spirit  of  aelGshness  and 
jealousy,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  aditfereDl  species,  and  had  no 
common  relation  as  brethren,  or  as  children  of  the  same  Benevo- 
lent and  Almighty  Parent.  Harassing  restrictions,  duties,  excise 
regulations,  and  every  other  impediment,  are  thrown  In  the  way 
ortravellen,  when  passing  from  one  country  to  another,  as  if  toe 
interests  of  one  class  of  humao  beings  were  set  in  opposition  to 
those  of  anothGr.  When  a  traveller  passes  from  England  to 
France  he  must  pay  for  a  pussport,  and  should  he  happen  to  losB 
it  he  is  treated  as  a  rogue  or  a  spy.  When  he  passes  from  Hol. 
land  to  Britain,  and  carries  an  old  Dutch  Bible  along  with  him, 
before  he  can  convey  it  from  the  shore  he  must  pay  a  duty  to  the 
amount  of  far  more  than  its  value.  When  he  is  about  to  embark 
nt  Liverpool  for  America,  his  trunks  and  packages  are  searched, 
duties  demanded,  and  a  host  of  petty  tyrants  un&r  the  excise  vex 
and  harass  him  in  all  bis  arrangements ;  when  he  lands  on  tba 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  be  is  subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal ;  and 
when  be  returns  (o  Ei)gland  with  a  few  volumes  of  American 
literature,  his  luggage  is  again  subjected  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  and 
he  must  pay  a  shilling  for  every  pound  weight  of  knowledge  he 
has  imported.*     Besides  the  spirit  of  warfare,  which  has  so  fre- 

,  Tha  following  inituice,  unong  numr  oth^n,  ihawa  tha  hsimMiag  naUrs 
of  cwton-hDilM  TMtnetiaru  :~-A.  Drnviduii,  A.  M.,  ■  celebratad  IscturM 
on  aipuiiaNitll  philwoph;  ind  ehemittfy,  after  haviog  relumed  from  Ire- 
land t»  lintpaal,  had  hi*  paekago,  containing  an  Bxtenii>a  apparalua, 
IhrowB  Wt  lb*  cartom-hoiiae,  which  wsra  not  parmitled  to  be  renKnvd  iiD 
iha«  ibauU  ha  ■unutal;  iiupKted.    Tbaj  conaialed  chieftf  of  glaaa  eyiin 
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quentlj  iBtetnipted  tbe  comspoDilenoe  of  natioiu, — moh  b>rai»- 
ing  and  vouilioiu  n«thoti<»»  hare  a  teDde&cy  to  fostar  a  princi- 
ple of  antipatbj',  aod  (o  impede  the  progreu  of  knowledge.  They 
are  ibuoded  oo  a  principle  of  aetfishooM  and  mBlienity,  aod,  liln 
all  Kidi  priociplea,  they  fniBtrate  evea  the  pecuniary  object  they 
were  ielended  to  promote ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  in- 
'  creuiDg  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  tbey  Imd  in  many  ways  to  dimi^ 
iah  tta  lesourcei.  Were  all  such  restrictions  and  exactions  abol- 
ished, philanthropic  travellers  might  make  a  tour  through  the 
oations  without  being  annoyed — the  manufactures  and  natural 
productions  of  every  country  could  be  afforded  at  a  mudi  cheaper 
rate  than  at  present— and  the  hundred  thousanda  of  pounds  and 
dollara  aoniuJly  expended  in  keeping  up  a  numerous  retinue  of 
excise  ofGows  and  underlings,  would  be  saved  for  the  purposes  of 
national  improvement  The  mosi  enlightened  political  economiata 
BOW  agree  that  Free  Trade  should  be  universally  encouragedi  and 
ibat  extraordinary  reatrictiona  upon  the  importation  of  g«>ds  are 
injurious  to  the  wealth  and  proaperity  of  nation^. 

XII.  The  improvement  of  society  requires  that  particular  atten- 
Iton  be  raid  to  the  intellectual  and  rcligioua  inslruction  of  teamen- 
The  British  navy  includes  about  80,000  men ;  ibe  British  mer- 
duuit  service  about  220,000,  of  whom  about  100,000  are  en- 
niged  in  the  coaating  trade,  and  120,000  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  coast-iguard  service  includes  21,000  individuals;  and  there 
are  of  fishermen,  watermen,  and  boatmen,  probably  not  leas  than 
to,000  persons,  beside  their  families,  amounting  in  ail  to  above 

tea,  ^obea,  iceuvara,  Ac.  ol  all  daKriptJona,  wlucli  rsquired  acnrat  day* 
and  mach  aiartioii  to  get  padwd ;  and  Ihqr  could  not  bs  unpacked,  in  sucb 
a  aitaation,  wilhout  cnnaideTable  eipenae  and  great  loaa  of  tima,  and  the 
riak  of  baring  a  grBat  part  of  tha  ippoiatua  tnnken  and  daclroyed.  He  oF- 
fered  to  unpack  Lhem  in  tha  preaenui  of  eiciae  offican,  in  the  apBitiTiBnlc 
he  had  j^ocurad  for  tha  puipow ;  but  thia  wu  rafaaed.  He  ctUed  da;  aftei 
day  at  die  enatam-hauae  BbcHn  tba  maUer,  but  ■□  no  pnipma.  One  ondar' 
sealed  card,  cantaining  about  two  Ikiea  of  writing,  to  cany 


karer  be  SjODd ;  and  thai  be  ww  btndied  (bout  Gram  one  barpy  to  anotkar^ 
and  Blched  out  of  lorn  or  Ave  heKCTOwna.  In  thia  way,  Ihree  waaka  were 
WMtad  U'lM  ptufaaa,  till  by  acddcait  he  met  widi  •  gentletnan  eonnacted 
with  the  enitam-hoaaa,  widt  whom  ba  wai  formeriy  acqnainted,  who  got . 
hia  packagea  released,  tSler  ha  hod  been  nbteclcd  to  much  iroubla,  exponw, 
and  aoxietj,  and  loat  nearly  i  roonth,  duiing  wUeb  hia  lecturaa  might  havs 
basn  nearly  GnULad.  Bagulatiav  a^iieli  bad  to  and)  bnpoaitiana  and  pa.* 
ira  to  ba  MMMilily  aboliahad. 
»• 
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330,060  tndividuslo,  exclusive  of  their  wireB  and  children.  An 
immenae  omnber  of  ihia  dsas  of  men  is  likewise  connected  with 
the  United  State*  of  America,  but  I  have  no  data  on  which  to 
ibrm  an  esliniate  of  their  amount.  A  great  proportion  of  these 
persons  have  been  brought  up  in  debasing  ignorance,  both  of 
general  knowledge  and  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  they  are 
too  fre<)aently  addicted  to  habits  of  profanenesa  and  intemperancei 
They  form,  however,  a  most  important  and  inteiesting  class  of 
our  fellow-men — they  are  frequently  distinguished  Ibr  heroism, 
humanity,  and  a  noble  generosity ;  and,  were  they  generally  in< 
structed  in  useful  knowledge  and  Christian  morals,  they  might  be 
rendered  useful  egeuts  in  promoting  the  good  of  mankind  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  "  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society" 
was  formed  sometime  ago,  "  for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  seamen."  Of  thb  society.  Lord  Mountsandford 
Is  presideut ;  Alderman  Krie,  and  G.  F.  Angas  Esq.,  treasurers  i 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Timpson,  secretaries — gentle, 
men  distinguished  for  their  activity  in  every  depaitnieot  of  phw 
I  lanthropic  labour.  The  prinoipal  scene  of  their  labour  is  the 
port  of  London,  where  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  prayer  meet* 
ings  held  on  board  ships,  every  evening,  by  agents  of  the  society, 
who  distribute  Bibles,  religious  books  and  tracts,  and  wler  into 
conversation  with  the  seamen  on  moral  and  rel^ious  subjects. 
They  have  already  spent  upwards  of  £3000  in  fitting  Dp  R«iapd 
and  other  buildings,  and  have  provided  140  **  Lots  Ship  Libra- 
ries," oomprising  4000  volumes,  now  abroad  in  many  vesseU  { 
and  50  small  libraries  for  the  fishing  smacks  sailing  from  the 
Thames ;  besides  the  "  Vestry  library,"  which  contains  upwards 
of  3000  volumes,  daily  open  to  sailors  in  the  dop6t  of  the  chapel ; 
— but  the  want  of  adequate  funds  prevents  them  from  enlai^ing 
the  sphere  of  Ihcir  operations.  To  complete  such  benevolent  ar* 
rangcmenis,  it  would  be  requisite,  could  funds  be  procured,  to 
establish  schools  on  a  moral  and  intellectual  principle,  some  of 
them  adapted  to  the  children  of  sailors,  and  others  ior  the  rMional 
instruction  of  adults.  Lectures  on  popular  Science,  accompanied 
with  experimental  might  likewise  bo  occasionally  delivered ;  and 
ihe  religious  books  contained  in  the  libraries  blended  with  popular 
and  interesting  publications  on  geography,  astronomy,  history, 
voyages,  travels,  snd  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Were, 
sailors  well  instructed  and  moralized,  they  might  improve  their 
own  minds  by  reading  and  conversation,  during  long  voyages, 
and  feel  a  superior  degree  of  enjoyment  to  what  they  now 
focperience ;  they  might  be  the  means  of  promoting  both  know- 
lodge  and  i«ligioD  in  foreign  landa— they. night  boob  be  mmm**, 
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taani  to  eonlemptale  with  intelligBnoe  the  v&rjous  scaow  of  ns< 
Uira  wbicb  poM  under  their  obterration,  and  record  them  for  the 
uTonnatioa  of  ethen'— and  thua  beconm  contributora  to  aoieiice, 
and  beoe&ctora  to  their  species,  instead  of  "  increasing,"  aa  they 
<Aen  do,  "  the  traDBgraMOis  among  men." 

XIII.  Id  order  to  carry  into  efiwt  the  hiots  suggested  in  iha 
pieoeding  pages,  focMfte*  might  b«  firmed  for  the  proMotion  a^ 
edtwolioM,  and  the  ge»tral  improvement  <fftke  toctni  ttale. 

From  the  c^wratioas  of  Bible  and  Missionary  AsBoeiations,  it 
ia  evident  bow  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  fonnation  of  socie- 
ties for  the  accorapliahment  of  a  specific  object.  The  societies  to 
which  1  allude,  including  the  Church  Missionary,  Scottish,  Iion< 
doD,  Wesleyan,  and  several  others,  now  raise  nearly  £300,000 
afiuuidly.  The  general  object  I  would  propose  to  accomplish  by 
a  new  association,  ia  aa  important  aa  any  other  which  has  yet 
engaged  the  public  attention ;  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
other  philanthropic  plaaa,  aiid  they  can  ne?er  be  brought  into 
exteiwtee  operation  lilt  it  be  accomplished.  If  all  ranlw  wen 
thoroughly  instructed  in  knowledge  and  religbn,  and,  conso' 
quently,  led  to  appreciate  the  in^rtance  of  Cbriatianity,  and  the 
■ecesaity  of  its  universal  propagation,  the  funds  of  our  mission- 
ary institudoos,  and  the  energies  with  which  they  would  be  con- 
ducted, woold  be  increased  tenfold  more  than  Otey  new  aie,  uid 
few  individuala  would  be  found  altogether  indifierent  to  wicb  no- 
ble enterprises.  Such  an  asaociation  might  be  iiutrtiroental  in 
calling  the  atlentloB  of  tiie  public  to  the  subject — in  difilising  in- 
brmation  leqiectiDg  it— in  detailing  {^na  for  accompli^ii^  the 
grand  ofajecl  mlanded — in  illustrating  the  noble  and  beneficwl  ef- 
fects which  would  flow  from  its  aeconiplishmeiit — and  in  extating 
the  more  wealthy  membeiB  of  the  community  to  coBti^le  a 
portioD  of  their  suhstaoce  for  carrying  forward  the  requisite  ar- 
nmgemeota.  By  such  a  society,  wUh  all  the  auxiliaries  that 
mi^t  be  formed  throughout  a  nation,  it  would  scarcely  be  too 
BMich  to  expect  that  a  million  of  pounds  might  annually  be  pro- 
cured, which  would  render  society  nearly  independent  of  the 
caprioee  and  pertiBlitiea  of  civil  rulers,  or  of  the  grania  of  money 
which  governments  might  either  withhold  or  bestow. 

XIV.  Before  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  can  be 
bnx^ht  exteunvely  into  efibct,  the  pnnciple  of  mariee,  as  it  aew 
operates  in  society,  SHtif  bt  comteraet*d  and  shMumI. 

The  great  object  of  the  majority  of  mankmd  appears  to  be,  to 
Acquire  aa  much  wealth  as  possible,  not  for  the  purpose  of  apply, 
^ig.it  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  society,  butio  gratify 
%  tri^  pcincipla  wd  an  avaiictous  property — 19  mtkm  • 
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spbndid  figure  in  life,  to  lay  up  porticMu  for  children,  or  merelf 
lo  glory  in  [he  idea  of  hnving  bundreda  or  tbouaanda  of  guinefts 
or  buk'iiotaB  deposited  in  a  cheat,  in  the  atodu,  or  otlwr  plaoe 
of  aecurity.  Every  one  aeeau  to  think  that  be  may  tiae  hia  - 
money  just  aa  he  pleaaea,  without  being  responsible  to  a  higher 
Power;  and  even  many  of  those  who  call  themselves  Chriaiatu, 
are  glanngly  guilty  of  that  *'  covetousnen  which  is  idolatry," 
although  they  are  pointedly  Bdmonisbed  that  '■  tbe  love  of  mmwiy. 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and,  consequently,  the  prevention  of  much 

Ci ,-  and  that  "  it  leai!s  into  many  snares  and  temptations,  and 
iah  and  hurtiiil  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition."  Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  and  d^rading  than 
for  an  immortal  being  lo  hoard  up  treasures  which  he  never  ap- 
plies to  any  useftil  purpose,  and  who  only  leasts  his  imaginatioo 
with  the  idea  that  he  Ima  them,  to  a  certain  amount,  in  bis  poaoon- 
sioQ.  Yet  thousands  of  such  characters  exist  even  in  the  Christian 
world.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  took  it  into  his 
head  to  isy  up,  in  a  lai^  shed  or  garret,  which  was  carefully 
locked  up  from  public  view,  6000  pair  of  boots,  10,000  tea-cups, 
30,000  ooflee-pots,  or  30,000  oork-screws,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  fimae  his  fancy,  and  to  tell  the  world  that  be  hod  such  a 
number  of  artides  in  his  possessic«  T  We  should,  doubtless,  oon- 
aider  him  as  an  orraJil  not,  or  even  aa  a  downright  madman. 
And  what  is  the  diflerence  between  boarding  thousands  of  guineas, 
dollars,  or  bank-notes,  which  are  never  brought  forth  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  accumulating  fifty  or  a  hundred  thouasLnd 
pair  of  boots,  spurs,  or  knee-buckles  1  How  ridiculous  would  it 
appear  if  all  that  could  be  said  of  a  man  when  be  died  was,  that 
the  great  objeot  of  his  life  was  to  lay  up  in  store  25,000  laa- 
kettlea,  wbnh  were  never  intended  for  cooking,  and  30,000  great- 
coats, whk^  were  never  intended  to  be  woraT  Equally  foolish 
and  contemptible  is  it,  to  lay  up  thousands  of  pounds  or  dollars 
tbat  are  never  oonaeciated  to  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of- 
inan.  I  know  individuals  who  are  worth  £1000  a  year,  and 
wboae  annual  expenditure  does  not  amount  to  above  £160;  and 
I  know  others  wno  are  worth  tea  times  that  sum,  who  do  not 
opend  above  two  or  three  hundreds  a  year  |-— yet  it  is  aoowtimea 
difficult  to  obtain  from  tbem  a  guinea,  or  even  a  few  abillings,  for 
a  ntiatoua  or  philanthropic  olwct;  and,  were  you  to  call  in  ((nes- 
tion  Mnr  Chrtatienity,  it  would  be  ciKiridered  aa  little  ibwt  of  an 

insttlu* 

■  nis  W  diMii^dAad  philsBtlu^Ht,  J.  B.  Wibon,  E*q.  of  Ckphua 
(ImiMB.  was  ooM  hssri  to  s^  «f  oea  wko  bad  ba«n  looksd  ira  to  ■■  s 
a  ana  CMiiiw.  ".Hj^dM  wkksaj  ricb,''-^a»ld^1^4;b« 
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It  beoomes  Chnstian  chuicbes  and  nuDiatera  Mriointy  to  coo* 
uder  tbia  subject,  if  tbey  wiah  (o  see  tbe  principles  of  pura  Cbrw 
Itanity  reduced  to  practice,  and  worldly  maxima  andermiDed,  and 
if  ibey  would  be  inatniinenlAl  in  preparing  tbe  way  for  the  uni- 
veml  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  predicted 
HilleDoium.  Were  it  not  Jot  the  prevalence  of  the  deb«suig  prin- 
dple  of  avarice,  we  abould,  ere  long,  have  gemiaariea  of  all  do- 
■criptiona  eatabliabed  among  ua,  for  training  botb  tbe  young  and 
(be  old  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  "to  glory  and  immortality" 
— we  sbould  have  out  towns  and  dtiea  cleared  of  every  nuisanca 
,  — 4ur  roada  and  footpalba  improved — our  deeerta  Inroed  into 
fruitful  fields — new  towns  and  villages  erected  on  spacioua  plana 
-— iotelligence  speedily  and  cheaply  conveyed — the  physicsl  aspect 
of  the  country  beaut^ed  and  adorned — and  tbe  whole  frame  of 
society  Inuulormed  aod  remodelled,  in  conformity  with  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  religion.  Were  I  to  enter  inlqjniimte  cal- 
culations on  this  subject,  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  tbe  vFealtk 
presently  possessed  by  civilized  nations,  were  it  property  distrib- 
uted  and  applied,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  introduce  every 
improvement  in  society,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  which 
the  t^restrial  stale  of  man  is  susceptible — to  raise  tbe  d^radod 
mass  of  this  world's  population  to  intelligence  and  virtne — to  bring 
into  a  state  of  cultivation  almost  every  waste  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — to  intersect  every  country  with  canals  and  rail-road^— 
and  to  transforrn  the  whole  earth  into  a  paradise,  scarcely  infmior 
m  beauty  to  that  which  appeared  at  tbe  first  creation.  And  tboae 
who  expended  tbeij  superfluous  wealth  in  such  noble  acfaieve- 
menls,  so  far  from  having  any  of  their  sensitive  enjoyments  dimia- 
ished,  would  enjoy  a  happiness,  botb  physical  and  mental,  far 
surpassing  any  thing  which  they  formerly  experienced. 

S£capilulaliim  and  Concluriim. 
la  tbe  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  a  vad- 
ety  of  topics  in  reference  to  tiie  education  and  general  improve- 
meat  of  all  classes  of  society — particularly  tbe  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  instruction  of  infants — tbe  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  universal  establishment  of  intent  schools — tbo 
seminaries  which  require  to  be  erected  for  the  instructioD  of  youtb 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  AAeen  years — tbe  plan  aod  ar- 
rangement of  schooi-rooms,  and  tbe  objects  and  apparatus  with 
which  they  sbould  bo  furnished — tite  principles  on  which  school- 
books  should  be  constructed — the  reodes  of  teaching,  by  which 
substantial  knowledge  snd  moral  priadple  may  be  communis 
Gated — the  braufhtM  of  knavUdge  vhick  Aavld  he  taug^  to  mit 
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elaatti  aftke  cowmmitf — ttie  rational  and  inUlUetual  prooaae$ 
bj  wbicn  a  knowledge  of  them  ia  to  be  conveyed — the  moral  snd 
religious  instruction  of  the  young — the  manner  in  which  Sabbath 
■chools  should  be  conducted,  and  the  qualificadona  requisite  Ibr 
every  teacher  id  such  inMitutions — the  Beminariea  which  require 
lo  be  eatabliahed  Tor  young  persons  of  both  sexea  from  the  age  of 
fiftera  to  the  age  of  twenty  yeara  or  upwards — the  qualificationft 
requiaile  for  teachers  of  all  deacriptions,  and  the  seminaries  which 
ought  to  be  eatabliahed  tor  their  instruction — the  praetieabilUjf 
of  establishing  all  such  instituliona — the  utility  of  such  improve- 
menta  in  educalion,  in  counteracting  crime,  raising  the  mora)  and 
intellectual  character  of  man,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  millenDial  era — the  princtp&i  od  which  national 
systems  of  educatioii  should  be  eatabliahed — mechanics'  institu. 
tions,  vid  the  improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible^ with 
a  variety  of  mMoeUaneoua  Atnto  in  refairux  lo  the  diffution  o^ 
knoitltdge  and  lie  impnttmaU  nf  getieral  loeiely. 
.  Were  such  iastitutioiis  once  established  throughout  every  pari 
of  our  country  and  of  the  world  at  lai^,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  conducted  with  ae&r'Aj  and 
zeal — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would,  ere  long,  be  ac< 
eompanied  with  the  moat  interesting  and  beneficial  results.  We 
should  soon  behold  ignorance,  foolish  pr^udicea,  superstition,  en> 
dwaiaam,  bigotry,  and  intolerance,  with  all  th^r  accompanying 
evils,  gradually  evanishing  from  the  worid,  as  the  shades  of  night 
before  the  rising  sun.  We  should  behold  the  human  mind  aroused 
from  the  slumber  of  agea,  exerting  its  eneigiea  on  objects  worthy 
of  its  high  dignity  and  destination,  and  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  the  social  state.  We  should  behold 
scienoe  eolar|;inK  its  boundaries,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts 
carried  to  perfection,  and  the  universe  more  fully  explored  through- 
out all  its  departments.  For  we  should  then  have  a  thousand 
cxperimentera,  and  a  thousand  intelligent  observers  of  the  phe- 
tumena  of  nature,  for  one  that  exists  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
tellectual debasement.  New  and  tnterestiog  experiments  would 
be  instituted,  new  facts  explored,  iww  regions  of  the  universe  laid 
open  to  view,  and  a  nobleness,  a  vigour,  and  a  lofly  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, on  every  subject  of  thought,  displayed  by  the  human 
mind.  We  should  behold  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  revenge,  and 
other  malignant  passions,  in  a  great  measure  extirpat^  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  lov^  afiiK:ticHi,  liberality,  and  harmony,  pervading  every 
departimnt  of  the  moral  world.  We  should  behold  the  dbristiaa 
world  approaching  to  a  hannonioua  union — ihe  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  iliMTiniinn  laid  to  rest— the  demon  of  peisemtion  cbued  out 
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of  the  world — the  trulhi  of  religion  and  its  holjr  prindpIoB  reec^- 
nised  In  every  department  and  arrangeioenl  in  society— 4be  great 
realities  of  the  eieroal  world  contemplated  in  their  tnw  light,  end 
men  of  all  ranks  walking  hond-ia-bsnd,  as  brelhen  of  t£e  Mine 
fiiinily,  to  the  same  glorious  and  incorruptible  ioheriliuice. 

In  the  progress  of  such  institutions — when  they  shell  have  been 
brought  into  full  operation — I  behold,  in  the  prospect  of  future 
ages,  the  most  miportsnt  transformations,  and  the  most  glorious 
lesulls,  in  the  improventent  both  of  the  intellectual  and  of  the 
fhyneal  world.    I  behold  the  surface  of  the  earth,  st  no  distant 

Eriod,  adomed  with  vegetable  and  architectural  beauties  and  em- 
Uiahjnents— our  deserts  transformed  into  fniitful  fields— our 
~  marshes  drained — our  moors  and  heath-clad  mountains  adomed 
with  fruitful  trees— our  gardens  producing  the  fruits  of  enry 
dune— our  highways  broad  and  spacious,  accompanied  with 
cleanly  footpaus,  and  at  the  distance  of  every  half-mile  furnished 
with  seats  and  bowers  for  the  shelter  and  refreshment  of  the 
passing  tmveller,  and  every  bower  furnished  with  Penny  Maga- 
zines  and  other  works  for  the  inatrucllon  and  amusement  of  every 
one  who  has  leisure  to  peruse  them — our  abominable  lanes  and 
closes,  the  seats  of  physical  and  moral  pollution,  completely  de- 
molished and  laid  open  to  the  light  of  heaven^-our  narrow  streets 
expanding  into  spacious  squares,  cheered  with  the  sokr  beams, 
and  with  rur»l  proapects,  and  ventilated  with  the  refreshing 
breeze — our  densely  crowded  cities  almost  completely  demcdisbed, 
and  new  cities  arising  from  their  ruins,  on  noble  and  expansive 
pUns,  corresponding  to  the  expansive  slate  of  the  human  mind> 

I  behold  (he  elimatet  of  the  earth  meliorated  by  the  band  of 
genius  and  industry — by  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  the  draining 
of  marshes,  the  improvement  of  sandy  and  rocky  wastes,  ana 
(be  universal  cultivation  of  the  soil — the  thunderbolts  of  heaven, 
wielded  by  the  philosophic  sage,  and  the  forked  lightnings,  di- 
rected by  the  hand  of  art,  to  play  in  harmless  coruscations  in  the 
regions  of  the  clouds. — I  behold  loeoauO-ioe  rnginet,  steam  car- 
riages, and  air  balloons,  brought  to  perfection,  transporting  mul- 
Jiudes  of  human  beings  from  one  city  to  another,  from  one  naticm 
to  another,  and  from  one  continent  to  another,  with  a  degree-of 
velocity  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted, — I  behold  the  sa- 
vage restored  to  the  dignity  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  no 
longer  roaming  the  desert  wild  and  uncultivated  like  the  beasts  of 
prey,  throwing  aside  his  warlike  bows  and  hia  battle-axes,  direct- 
ing his  faculties  to  the  improvement  of  his  species,  and  to  the 
most  sublime  investigations. — I  behold  men  of  all  nations  and 
kindreds  cultivating  a  harmonious  and  friendly  bteicouise  i— th* 


iHlxu  of  New  Haltnnd,  Boraeo,  Sumatra,  and  Madagascar,  vbit 
ing  the  British' Isles  with  the  produdions  of  their  respective  cli- 
mates,  and  holding  literary  and  religious  correspondence  with  the 
directors  of  our  philosophical  and  missionary  associations,  on  all 
ihe  subjects  or  Christian  ttnd  scientific  investigation. 

I  behold  the  $cenery  of  the  keavms  more  fully  explored,  and 
new  prospects  opened  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  universe — ■ 
the  geography  of  the  moon  brought  to  perfection,  its  mountains 
and  vales  thoroughly  explorocf,  and  traces  of  the  existence  and 
eperaiions  of  its  inhabitants  exhibited  to  view — the  nature  of 
comets  ascertained — the  causes  of  the  various  phenomena  which 
Appear  on  the  planeti  explained — the  construction  of  the  sun  and 
Ibe  nature  of  his  spots  determined — the  sublime  scenes  connected 
with  the  neie  and  variable  stars,  double  and  treble  stars,  and  the 
many  thousands  of  nebula  dispersed  through  the  regions  of 
boundless  space,  more  fully  displayed — and  the  Divine  character 
»nd  perfections  appearing  with  still  greater  lustre  and  magnifi- 
cence throughout  the  amplitudes  of  creation. 

I  behold  the  ministers  of  religion  expatiating,  amidst  thousands 
3f  inteUigent  worshippers,  on  higher  themes  luid  more  diversified 
topics  than  those  to  which  ihey  are  now  necessarily  restricted— 
not  confining  their  attention  merely  to  first  principles,  and  to  a 
few  fVagments  of  the  Christian  system,  but  taking  the  whole  of 
Divine  Revelation  as  their  text-book,  and  deriving  their  illustra- 
tiona  of  it  from  the  records  of  Providence,  end  from  all  the  divcr- 
■ified  scenes  of  the  universe. — In  fine,  I  behold  the  human  soul, 
thus  elevated  and  refined,  and  endowed  with  multifarious  know- 
ledge,  dropping  its  earthly  tabernacle  in  the  dust,  and,  in  another 
>nd  a  higher  region  of  existence,  contemplating  the  economy  of 
other  worlds,  exploring  the  wonders  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Om. 
nipotence  throughout  the  immensity  of  creation,  prying  into  the 
mysteries  of  human  redemption,  rising  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Divinity,  expatiating  amidst  objects  of  beauty  and  beneficence, 
and  beholding  new  scenes  of  grandeur  and  felicity  rising  to  view, 
in  boundless  perspective,  while  ages,  numerous  as  the  drops  of 
he  ocean,  are  rolling  on. 

Let  none  imagine  that  such  views  are  either  romantic  or  Ulo* 
|Han— they  are  die  neeeuary  reaulU  of  what  will  undoubtedly 
tftke  place,  when  knowledge  and  Christian  principles  are  univer- 
akHy  Effused.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  ignorance  and  the  preva- 
lence of  Maligna^  principles,  that  science  has  been  so  slow  in'* 
ha  progVess,  that  contenfion  and  warfare  have  wasted  and  demo-' 
ralixed  Ihe  nationB,  Aat  the  earth  has  been  left  barren  and  un- 
cnltintad,  that  savrngei  have  been  permitted  for  ages  to  roam' 
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without  Qrts  and  instniction,  that  rdigion  has  been  n^Iecled,  and 
that  so  many  evils,  physical  and  moral,  have  been  introduced 
into  the  social  state.  Remove  the  cause  of  exbting  evils,  and 
opposite  effects  will  be  produced — effects  surpassing,  in  benignity 
and  greodeur,  every  thing  which  has  occuri^  since  time  began. 
In  the  present  age,  distinguished  from  all  the  periods  of  time 
which  luve  hitherto  elapsed,  these  effects  are  btgintdng  to  ap- 
pear. All  the  movements  now  going  forward  in  the  moral,  po- 
litical, scientific,  and  religious  world,  have  an  evident  bearing  on 
the  approach  of  a  more  auspicious  aod  enlightened  era.  The 
rapid  progress  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  of  improvements  in 
the  arts — the  numerous  and  cAeap  publications,  on  all  subjects 
of  useful  knowledge,  now  issuing  from  the  press,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  a  time,  and  read  by  all  classes  of  the  community — 
the  erection  of  public  seminaries  on  new  and  improved  plans, 
throughout  different  countries  both  of  Europe  and  America — the 
establishment  of  philosophical  institutions,  missionary  associa- 
tions, and  reading  societies,  in  every  town,  and  almost  in  every 
parish — the  extensive  circulation  of  newspapers,  maga^nes,  and 
literary  and  religious  journals,  of  all  descriptions — the  steam<boats 
aod  carriages  which  have  been  constructed,  and  the  numerous 
canals  and  rail-roads  which  have  been  formed,  for  the  speedy 
conveyance  of  passengers  from  one  place  to  another,  in  order  to 
fiicilttale  the  intercourse  of  human  beings — the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  difierent  arts  and  manufactures,  for  increasing 
the  productions  of  human  labour — the  desire  excited  among  all 
ranks,  even  the  lowest,  for  rational  information,  and  for  inves- 
tigating every  subject  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  social 
stale — the  abolition  at  glavery,  with  all  its  degrading  accompani- 
ments— the  reformations  going  forward  both  in  Church  and  Stalo 
— the  spirit  of  liberty  bursting  forth  among  the  nations  in  both 
hemispheres  of  the  globe — the  conversion  of  savage  tribes  to 
Christianity,  and  their  advancement  in  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion,— these,  and  many  similar  movements,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  Divine  declarations,  that  "  Wars  shall  cease  to  the  enda 
of  the  world,"  and  that  "  the  earih  Aall  befilUd  with  the  know- 
Udge  rf  Jehovah" — plainly  point  to  a  period  which  is  on  th« 
wing,  when  the  light  of  truth  shall  irradiate  the  inhabitants  of 
every  region,  and  when  improvements  of  every  description  shall 
be  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  physical  and  moral 
«orld.  It  only  remains,  that,  as  agents  under  the  Morel  Govei- 
nor  of  the  world,  we  arouse  ourselves  from  our  present  lethaivy, 
and  devote  all  our  powen,  and  wealth,  and  energies,  to  the 
•ccomplishment  of  such  glorious  designs,  resting  assured,  that 
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*'  our  labour,"  if  conducted  with  wisdam  and  perMverance,  "  shall 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

In  fine,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  enlightened  and  regenerated— 
if  the  prediciLona  of  ancient  prophets  are  to  be  fulfilled — if  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  the  Almighty,  in  relation  to  our  world,  are 
lo  be  accomplished — if  war  is  to  cease  its  deaolating  ravages,  and 
Its  instruments  to  be  tranafonned  into  ploughshares  and  praning- 
hooks — if  selfishness,  avarice,  injustice,  oppression,  slavery,  and 
revenge,  are  to  be  extirpated  from  the  earth — if  the  tribes  of  man- 
bind  are  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  aBbction,  and  righteousness, 
and  praise  spring  forth  before  all  nations — if  the  various  ranks  of 
society  are  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  association,  and  united 
in  the  bond  of  universal  love — if  the  heathen  world  Is  to  he  en- 
lightened, and  the  Christian  world  cemented  in  one  grand  and 
harmonious  uniodT-if  the  landscape  of  the  earth  ia  to  be  adorned 
with  new  beauties,  end  the  wilderness  made  to  hud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose — if  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Messiah,"  "the  whole  earth  filled 
with  his  glory,"  and  his  sceptre  swayed  over  the  nations  through- 
out al!  succeeding  ages — these  long-expected  events  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  introduced  by  the  universal  instruction  of  all  ranks,  in 
every  thing  that  has  a  bearing  on  th^r  present  happiness,  and 
their  immortal  destiny.  If  we,  therefore,  refuse  to  lend  our  help- 
ing hand  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  we  virtually 
Utempl  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal,  and  to  prevent 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind.  And  while  we  pray 
to  the  "  Great  Lord  of  all,"  that  he  would  "  appear  in  bis  glory 
to  men,"  and  hasten  the  time  when  "  his  name  shall  be  great 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,"  we  only  offer  an  insult  to  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  while  we  refuse  to  consecrate  our  wealth  and 
influence  to  his  service,  and  to  engage  in  holy  activity  as  "  work- 
ers tt^lher  with  God."  We  may  kgislate  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  for  ages  to  come — we  may  make,  unmake,  and  modify  our 
dvil  laws,  enforce  hundreds  of  regulations  and  enactments  for  the 
punishment  and  prevention  of  crime — we  may  build  thousands  of 
churches  end  colleges,  and  academies  without  number — we  may 
engaj^  in  profound  discussions  and  investigations,  and  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  lo  our  opinions ;  but  unless  the 
foundations  of  society  be  laid  in  the  rational  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  young,  our  most  specious  plans  will 
prove  abortive,  and  our  superstructures  gradually  crumble  inlo^ 
dust,  and,  "  like  the  baseless  bbric  of  a  viuon,  leave  scarce  a 
wreck  behind." 
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Page. — /tuonify  from  Excettive  Study. 

The  bUowing  iiuUnce  of  th>  eflect*  oT  raecaiiTa  1(11^7,  uid  the  dtii|«t 
of  negleding  the  Hiiind  fdiutions,  ii  eitnetnl  from  the  "American  Aniuli 
of  Educelion"  for  September,  1B88. 

Mr.  Joeeph  FrothiDghun,  from  Smlem,  State  of  Munchmcti,  wu  ■  ata- 
ient  of  the  Oneida  Inatitute.  In  April.  1B93,  he  wu  luddetil;  mined,  uid 
itrong  (Uipicion*  wen  entettained  of  his  hating  been  murdered.  Nothing 
wu  heard  of  htm,  however,  until  a  letter  wu  recentlj  tecriied  bj  hie  pft- 
Tenta,  dated  "  Atlantic  Ocean,  Inh  May,  1838,-600  milea  eaal  of  Ncw- 
fbuDJland  Banka."  The  fidlowing  exinet  from  hi>  letter  will  ahow  to  what 
aoeaunt  hii  abdoction  ii  lo  be  charged : — "  While  at  the  Institute,  banng 
nothing  elae  to  do,  and  wishing  (a  get  ahead,  I  applied  mjeelf  Ter;  eloaelj 
lo  ftud]',  (partieulari;  the  Latin  gramnur,)  leaying  olTonlir  when  abeolute- 
ij  iMoeeaai7.  Yon  recoiled  I  trrired  during  »»ca(ion,  before  the  regular 
conns  of  labour  had  eoromenced,  and  thinking  I  diouid  have  plen^  of  it 
in  >  faw  daya,  oonlentad  myaetf  with  taking  tbtt  little  exerciae.  The  a^cta 
of  duadoae  •p^ieatioB  from  innriM  till  nine  in  the  evenitig  Faoon  per- 
Mtvad,  and  eeroal  timea  waa  aenable  that  mj  thougfata  for  a  moment  at 
two  ware  rather  wandering.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  at  all  aniiona  or  dieeoui^ 
•gad,  naaaiing  witb  my adf.  that  ao  andden  a  change  of  pnnuit  must  ne- 
«iaa»riJj  eaoar  me  at  firat  to  bel  ladiet  unwell,  and  that  after  a  few  iay 
mj  mind  wonU  Meom  its  wonted  tone.  AA«r  iba  Sth  or  ddi  t^  April,  the 
linle  mMmtaiy  abtcraliana  became  m<ae  frequent,  ami  how  I  apent  much 
of  the  time  intemaing  between  that  data  and  the  8tb,  I  am  wboUj  unable 
to  aqr.  Some  thing*  which  I  did  I  racoDect  diatinctfy,  and  othera  onlj  u 
woncaU  IIm  Tagariea  of  a  dieam.  Bnt  after  the  8lh,  ever;  thing  ii  wrapt 
in  etmfbdeo,^ — '  riiadow*,  claadi,  and  darknen  reat  npon  it'  I  have  a 
Tafoe  dim  laeoUeelion  oi  fiseling  something  aa  if  standing  near  a  monntain, 
irttaa  «  veleano  bunrta  Amu  the  aide.  To  eacafw  the  flet;  delnge  I  tnivslled 
bj  aea  and  land,  hut  oowaid  it  atili  aeamed  to  moia,  and  ever  to  rear  itself 
•  wall  of  living  flio.  One  only  thing  I  tan  reodleet  deariy.  Finding  mj- 
■elf  in  a  abmnge  atieet,  near  •  large  atone  Inilffing,  I  inqtund  of  a  aoldier 
Dm  name  at  On  ^aoa,  and  be  annrerad,  '  MootieaL'  For  a  moment  I 
woodned  what  ooold  luive  brooght  me  thaie,  but  then  came  eonfa^on  ov«t 
my  mind  again,  and  nal  an  idea  ar  iaciiatt  can  I  recollect,  tmtll  yaalaidaj 
atMNit  10  a.  *■.  when  I  fbnnd  m^lf  in  the  steerage  of  a  diip  boimd  from 
"    '      '    '  '  '  *         'sly  communicated  every  thing  to  my  fct 

wife,)  and  botn  them  learned  the  follow 


ing  panicai«a.' 

"    ~         -'  M  he  imI  (hem  aoddtmlally,  and  embartad  with 


dwalea 


ig  moat  of  the  necaaaaiT  pnparationi ;  and,  after  passing  IhroDgh  vi 
difliealtiea  in  hi>  wiqr  down  the  rirer,  reached  the  ahip. 
«  flf  (he  aaall  aum  of  money  which  Mr.  F.  bad,  he  wai 

atenga,  but  kindiT  anpplied  with  neccseariea  bj  the  ca^ 

'*         *~  '  with  eefr^icluiaaB  (which  perhaps 

'idenca  saw  nacewary)  Ifaal  be  nco< 
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ncollsctioD  ;  and  t}Mn,  ha  obMrrea,  hi*  "  miiid,  in  an  imaul,  «ru  u  daar 
•nd  u  ntiooiJ  u  erer."  Tlio  condudon  of  hu  own  leuar  wilt  ba  moia 
inHrating  tlun  >n;  abridgment  "  The  captaia  icmvkad,  thai  he  bad 
■nmetimai  auapected  me  tn  be  a  Ultl*  deranged,  and  mj  fUlow-pawengen 
thought  d;  appeannni  Tsry  odd  at  Quebec  ;  but  ai  I  was  InqDentlj  an- 
gaged,  while  on  boaid,  in  reeding  theii  booka,  iIm;  condoded  it  wae  owing 
to  '  ataence  of  mind,  and  a  naturally  eccentric  character.'  The;  could  hacd- 
Ij  behoTe  me,  whan  I  Bnt  made  known  to  them  mj  nttei  ignorance  of  areiy 
tnnaaclion  dncc  the  time  I  met  with  them  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The; 
told  me  1  had  been  Dnifonnlj  courteoaa  and  cheerful ;  and  that,  when  we 
walked  from  the  ihore  lt>  a  houae  during  the  (toirn,  1  carried  her  in  mj  aima 
about  half  the  w*j,  ahe  being  too  cold  and  wearied  to  walk.  Tbsj  wen 
well  wrapped  up  in  blanket*,  bat  I  had  notliing  but  m;  doak,  and  got  two 
of  m;  Gngera  tnoen.  You  can  better  conceine  than  I  can  tnpreaa,  how 
(trangelj'  I  felt  when  reaeon  firat  told  me  I  wu  in  the  cabin  of  a  *eaael ; 
and  when  I  knew,  Irom  the  pitching  and  toanng,  that  that  Ttaael  waa  on 
the  ocean.  I  am  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  aome  •eaoel  bouitd  homeward ; 
and,  if  I  onnot  return  in  her,  to  aend  thii  letter.  If  we  apeak  no  veaaei 
in  which  I  can  ratum,  I  ehall  probabij  take  peaaage  inunediatelj  after  anii- 
ing  in  LiTorpool.  Till  thui,  I  leave  all  other  inodenta  connected  with  thia 
almaat  incredible  loea  of  reaaon.  I  do  not  doubt  that  atud?  waa  the  cmiae, 
and  thua  are  all  my  bopea  of  going  through  college  Uaated — for  I  ibotlld 
not  dare  to  make  •  eeeond  attempt.  But  I  think  nothing  of  IhaL  /  lui 
l»it  in  mndtr  that  auch  a  jatitnejr  abwild  ba<e  been  performed  in  wtAtj 
in  auch  •  MngTiIji'  abaence  of  mind ;  and  to  think  too  that  I  eten  want 
through  all,  without  ever  loaingmy  money,  ia  moat  itiange.  My  preeerra- 
tion  ^ipeara  indeed  miraeuloua — but  I  know  not  what  to  aay.  How  thank- 
ful JiDuldlbe  to  the  Great  Being  who  haa  guided  and  diiectud  my  wander- 
ing*— thankful '.  'til  too  tame  a  word.  Wmda  cannot  eipteaa  m;  baling*, 
and  I  leave  all,  lor  the  contemplation  almoat  OTorwhelnia  me." 

Hr.  Frothingham  haa  aince  rettimed,  and  oonfiima  the  whole  account. 
"  Would  that  Ua  well-meant  but  nuitaken  leal  in  alvdy  (laya  the  editor) 
might  be  the  mcana  of  aaving  many  now  in  danger  fnnn  a  reanlt  not  laaa 
filial  to  tutwet  fitxm,  andofptMcmngalhera  from  that  partial  mania — that 
predominance  of  the  body  orer  mind,  whkh  we  belien)  giies  riae  to  tiM  a 
few  of  the  Iblliea,  and  errora,  and  tiulta,  of  aedentaiy  men.  We  will  only 
add,  aa  an  example  of  a  reanlt  more  deadly,  from  a  aunUar  impitidance,  that 
one  of  the  moat  diligent  and  promiaing  atodent*  of  an  inatilution,  ratnmed 
Co  hia  mom  after  a  long  lour  on  foot,  in  perfect  health,  and,  a*  ba  imaginad, 
with  «  atock  laid  up  m  which  be  might  diaw.  HeaatdowDcloaHy  toMo^. 
Tbe  blood  thu  aectunolalad,  which  nidwd  to  Mr.  Frothingham'a  (rain,  in 
thia  caae  bnnt  tbrthin  apnrfuaediacharge  from  ihelniigai  and,  afkaryeata 

tfttit  in  atmggling,  by  the  aid  of  a  toa  oonatttntiM.  « -"-^  "--  " 

and  the  eKeda  of  atndy,  he  fell  b  tbe  nudr    '  "-  '-'- 

neefulneaa,  a  victim  to  bia  haaty  aflorla  t 

IhODUsh  knowledge  of  phyatology  preaerre  both  anca  fimn  incalrailable 

evil'l" 

Tbe  *eiy  angular  caae  of  Mr.  Fralhingbun,  deeoibed  aboVe,  anggaata, 
both  to  the  philoaopher  and  tbo  divine,  a  variety  of  intereating  reflectkna  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  inind  on  the  corporeal  fnnctiona,  and  to  tba  gnod- 
nea*  and  care  of  a  superintending  Providence.  He  moat  have  tnvaUad 
WDi*  laao  i«c  nondml  mitoa  H  land  and  water,  befbn  ba  fbuad  Umaalf 
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in  Mantraal ;  and,  u  b*  could  not  ba  rappoMd  lo  b>*e  Uksn  tlw  SMmt 
road  to  ihit  ei^,  pariiipi  ha  m>j  Iu*e  (nnlled  man  tlua  donbla  llut  dia- 
tuice,  *nd  iJJBMad  Mranl  Uket  and  liTan  which  aboand  in  the  tamloiy 
Ihroogb  whid  he  paaaad.  He  moit  ban  iaquirad  for  todginga,  paid  be 
victcala,  fennd  out  the  difirant  farriea  whars  he  behoved  b 


tt  tbeae  aKidiea  wUch  are  in  laaK^ 


cagMUC  fnncliwia.  and  tba  mental  powan ;      

faofiaphj,  artranon^,  and  the  oAot  phjaical  adencaa,  beiof  e 
aboiitanwUa  e^'oct*, will  aeldMU  MMOce  >r  ''     '   '    "*   ~ 
with  jndgment  and  moderation ;  ao  uat  tbeae 

moft  oaehil,  will  be  Gnind  in  few  instance*  injnnoua  eiuei  to  toe  animal 
□r  mantal  powsn.  Mi.  Protbingbam  wu  dec^y  abaotbad  b  the  ato^  of 
Latin  gframmar  whrai  hia  mental  aberration  waa  indooad.  Ware  be  lo  ra- 
fcain  binn  Rch  abatract  atadica,  and  appl;  fci—— f  with  modantiefi  to  the 
man  inlareatinc  di^artioeiil*  of  nattinl  tdmot,  I  aboidd  hcTs  no  Aar  of 
the  retiun  of  bu  fbcmer  inaani^. 
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PREFACE 


Thb  subject  of  the  following  treatise,  considered  In  aQ  Its 
aspects,  Is  one  which  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  happi- 
ness and  Improvement  both  of  Christian  and  Civil  society. 
Impressed  with  a  deep  connction  of  this  truth,  the  aotbor 
intended,  sometime  ago.  to  address  his  fellow-men  on  the 
subject  {  but  other  engagements  prermted  him  from  entering 
on  the  consideration  of  the  several  topics  connected  with  it, 
till  abont  the  month  of  August  last,  when  a  Prize,  to  be  given 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  subject,  was  announced  in  some  of 
our  religious  periodicals.  Being  then  engaged  in  conducting 
his  work  "  On  the  Mental  mumination  of  Mankind,"  &c., 
through  the  press,  and  in  various,  other  avocaUons,  he  could 
not  find  leisure  to  finish  the  Essay  within  the  time  prescribed 
In  the  advertisement.  It  was,  however,  sent  sometime  after- 
wards, and  returned  unopened,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  car- 
riage and  porterage  <if  it  were  not  paid ;"  and  had  It  not  been 
for  a  particular  circumstance,  the  package  might  have  been 
lost,  as  there  was  no  intimation  on  Its  exterior  as  to  whom  it 
should  be  addressed  and  returned.  Thtse  drcumstances  the 
author  was  disposed  to  consider  as  little  short  of  on  exempli* 
fication  of  Covetoutnet* — the  very  evil  which  the  Essays  ad- 
vertised for  were  intended  to  counteract  For,  although  a 
hundred  Essays  had  been  sent,  the  carriage  of  which  was 
two  shillings  each,  the  whole  sum  thus  expended  would  not 
.  have  amounted  to  above  £10 — which  could  only  be  a  trivial 
sum  to  the  individuals  who  offered  the  Prize.  And  equity  re- 
quired, that  those  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  paper  and 
quills,  and  who  had  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  theb-  time 
to  the  subject,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  those  gentle- 
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men,  should  have  been  freed  from  the  expenae  of  carriage, 
especially  when  no  Intimation  of  this  circumstance  was  con- 
tained in  the  announcement.  But  we  too  freqaently  find, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  laud  a  virtue  than  to  practise  It,  and 
to  denounce  aTicious  principle  than  to  act  in  opposition  to  iL 

The  Essay  Is  now  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Author, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  as  he  orlghmUy  intended,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  inefficient.  In  counteract- 
ing the  principle  of  Covetonsness,  and  stimulating  the  Chris- 
tian to  those  noble  acts  of  Beneficence  by  which  physical  and 
moral  evil  may  be  prevented,  religious  society  improved,  and 
the  world  enlightened  and  regenerated.  Having  been  com- 
posed in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months,  and  in  the  midst 
of  many  interruptions  and  avocations,  it  is  hoped,  the  critical 
reader  will  candidly  overlook  any  slight  inaccuracies  it  may 
contain. 

Should  any  pecuniary  emolument  be  derived  fi-om  the  sale 
of  this  vcdume,  the  greater  portion  of  it  wHl  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  social  and  religloua  improvement 
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ESSAY 
ON  COVETOUSNESS   OR  THE  LOVE  OF  MONEY. 

mTRODUcnow.  ^ 

CBBiSTUHnr  has  now  subsisted  in  the  world  through 
out  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years.  During  the 
first  periods  of  its  existence,  when  its  facts  and  doctrines 
were  propagated  in  their  native  purity  and  simplicitv, 
uncontaminated  with  Pagan  ceremonies  and  worldly 
maxims ;  its  progress  was  rapid,  and  was  accompanied 
with  many  astonishing  and  auspicious  results  The  em- 
pire of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  was  shaken  to  its  centre, 
the  ahars  of  Paganism  were  overturned)  Its  oracles 
struck  dumb,  its  worship  forsaken,  and  its  temples  level- 
led with  the  ground.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  had  free 
course  and  was  glorified,"  and  multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women,  of  the  high^  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
formerly  immersed  in  all  the  vices  and  abominations  of 
heathenism,  were  "turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  worship  of  dumb  idols  to  the  service  of  the  liv- 
ing Ciod."  By  the  unwearied  labours  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  successor^  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
Aria  Minor,  the  Northern  coasts  of  Africa,  the  SoutlWn 
shores  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  widely  extended  Rdman  Empire,  where  the  abomina- 
tions of  Pagan  Idolatry  had,  for  ages,  debased  and  demo- 
ralized the  minds  of  men.  The  darkness  of  heathenism 
b^an  gradually  to  vanish  before  the  light  of  the  "  Sun 
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of  Righteousness,"  and  a  new  and  happier  era  appeared 
(o  dawn  upon  the  world.  The  influence  of  Christian 
principle  was  felt  in  all  its  force;  love  knit  together,  ia 
"  the  Dond  of  perfection,"  the  various  members  of  the 
Church;  a  spirit  of  holy  fortitude,  and  of  non-conformity 
to  the  world,  pervad^l  the  niinds  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  the  "  lust  of  the  ej-e,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  life,"  were  considered  as  unworthy  the  pur- 
. suit  of  those  who  accounted  themselves  "strangers  and 
pilgrims  upon  earth,"  and  travellers  to  a  blessed  jnunor- 
tahly. 

Little  more  than  two  centuries,  however,  had  elapsed, 
before  a  worldly  spirit,  and  a  "love  of  preeminence," 
be^n  to  appear,  and  to  diSiise  their  malign  influence 
throughout  etery  department  of  the  visible  church,— 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  unhappy  dissensions 
which  afterwards  arose,  and  for  the  long  leian  of  And- 
Christ  over  the  nations.  During  the  period  of^more  t^n 
a  thousand  years  "darkness"  again  "covered  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people."  Pagan  maxims  and 
ceremonies  began  to  be  blended  with  tne  pure  precepts 
and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  vain  speculations 
were  indulged  on  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of 
man  are  unable  (o  resolve;  a  multitude  of  unmeaning 
rites  were  substituted  in  the  room  of  love  to  God  asd 
man;  pride,  and  a  desire  of  domination,  usurped  the 
place  of  meekness  and  humility ;  the  power  of  the  clergy 
was  augmented ;  the  bishops  aspired  after  wealth,  mag- 
nificence, and  splendour ;  and  their  avarice,  extortion,  and 
licentiousness,  at  length  became  notorious  even  to  a  |>ro- 
verb.  Errors  in  religion,  whether  real  or  supposed,  were 
punished  by  civil  penalties  and  bodily  tortures ;  and  the 
select  few  who  adhered  to  the  cause  and  "  testimony  of 
Jesus,"  and  lifled  up  their  voice  against  such  abomina- 
tions, were  reproached  and  persecuted,  and  obliged  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  religion  was  almost  evaporated ;  carnal  maxims 
and  policy  were  introduced ;  the  love  of  riches  and  ag- 
grandizement oegan  to  gain  die  ascendency;  and  thus  n 
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barrier  was  interposed  to  Um  [>ropagati(Hi  of  the-  pure 
gospel  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  and  to  the  renovatioD  of  the  world. 
Even  since  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  it  is  amazing 
how  little  practical  infiuence  Christianity  iias  obtained 
over  the  nations  who  profess  to  have  submitted  to  its  au- 
thority- While  its  leading  principles  and  precepts  are  not 
called  in  question,  as  matters  of  mere  opinion,  the  great 
majority  of  profeasine  Christians  seem  to  act  as  if  they 
were  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  view  in  their  ordinary  de- 
porbnent,  or  as  if  there  were  no  specific  diderence  be- 
tween Christian  principles  and  the  corrup{  maxims  of 
the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that,  conderiog 
the  lon^  period  which  has  intervened  since  its  first  pro- 
mulgation, Christianity  has  never  yet  produced  all  the 
practical  and  beneficent  etiects  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  religion  introduced  by  the  authority  of 
heaven,  and  conArmed  by  a  series  of  the  most  ai^ust  and 
striking  miracles, — -nor  has  its  empire  been  extended' 
throughout  the  nations  in  any  d^ree  proportionable  to 
the  zeal  of  its  first  propagators,  and  to  the  rapidity  and 
the  extent  of  its  progress  after  it  was  first  announced  to 
th&  world.  This  is  a  fact  which  lias  filled  its  sincere 
friends  with  deep  regret,  and  which  has  been  held  vrp  by 
its  adversaries  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  its  claims  to 
a'  Divine  origin  are  unfounded.  Although  there  are, 
doubtless,  to  w  found,  in  the  principles  of  Uie  Divine  go- 
vemment,  reasons  inscrutable  by  us,  why  Christianih'  has 
been  so  slow  in  its  pn^ress  ana  so  limited  in  its  enects ; 
yet,  I  presume,  thM  one  grand  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  its  professors  hdvd 
paid  more  attention  to  its  theory  than  to  its  practical  re- 
quisitions— that  its  original  record  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  human  s)rstems  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
that  contentions  about  matters  of  "  doubtful  disputation" 
have  occupied  the  room  of  fervent  piety  and  practical 
godliness.  No  nation  under  heaven  has  yet  recognized 
ts  princi[^es  and  maxims,  in  all  their  extent,  in  its  civil 
ana  criminal  code,  in  its  l^islative  enactments,  in  itS' 
colonial  transactions,  and  in  its  intercourse  with  otber 


nations.  No  Christian  church  has  yet  hoea  formed  od 
the  principle  of  a  fuU  and  unreaenxd  recognition  of  its 
precepts  and  laws,  in  all  their  beariDga  and  practical  ap- 
plications ;  and  even  the  most  exemplary  Christians,  m 
th^  general  deportment,  and  particularly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  wealth,  fall  fiir  short  of  what  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  inculcates. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  Christianity  were  recognized 
in  all  its  holy  principles  and  preceptive  requirements,  and 
that  its  votaries  show  to  the  world  that  they  have  imbibed  - 
its  heavenly  spirit,  and  are  determined  to  rise  superior  to 
the  grovelhug  affections  and  the  carnal  policy  of  worldly 
men.  and  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  divine  leader, 
and  of  his  holy  prophets  and  apostles.  If  we  expect  to 
behold  the  moral  world  regenerated,  -  and  Zion  appear 
"  beautiful  and  glorious  in  tne  eyes  of  the  nations,"  we 
must  exhilnt  our  religion,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  in  its 
rejumaUng  and  bengicent  effect*.  If  we  ask  surrounding 
nations  to  embrace  its  doctrines,  and  introduce  among 
their  people  its  divine  institutions ;  if  vre  entreat  the  tribes 
of  the  heathen  world  to  listen  to  its  stupendous  facts  and 
to  receive  its  ordinances  and  laws ;  or  if  we  urge  the  in- 
fidel to  examine  with  attention  the  evidences  of  its  divine 
original,  thm*  have  a  right  to  demand  from  us  proofs  and 
examples  of  its  benignant  tendency  and  of  its  harmoni- 
ous  and  beneficent  effects.  If  we  could  show,  that, 
wherever  it  is  professed,  it  uniformly  produces  love,  bro- 
tberiy  auction,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  peace  and  har- 
mony, philanthropy,  temperance,  charity,  and  a  spirit  of 
nohte  generosity ;  if  we  could  say  with  Laclantius,  one 
cS  the  early  Apologists,  "give  me  a  man  that  is  wrathful, 
maUcioua,  revengeful,  and,  with  a  few  words  of  God,  I 
-will  make  him  calm  as  a  lamb,  give  me  one  that  is  a  cove- 
tous, niggardly  miser,  and  I  will  give  you  him  again 
'"  "    '  '         ■  it  ofnis  I  .     ■       > 


liberal,  bountiful,  and  dealing  out  of  nis  money  by  hand- 
fuls;  give  me  one  that  is  fearful  of  pain  and  death,  and 
immeoiatelv  he  shall  despise  racks  and  crosses,  and  the 
most  dreaaful  punishments  you  can  invent" — could  wet 
with  truth  and  sincerity,  propose  to  the  world  such  argu- 
ments and  examples  in  benalf  of  our  hcdy  religion, — could 
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we  show  that  in  every  case  vhere  a  Christian  or  a  Chruh 
tian  society  is  to  be  found,  such  virtues  are  uniformly 
displayeil ;  the  progress  of  Christiaoity  over  the  globe 
would  soon  be  accelerated,  and  "  righteousness  and  praise 
would,"  ere  long,  "  spring  forth  before  all  the  natioi^" 
And,  I  verily  believe,  that,  till  we  can  exhibit  our  religion 
in  all  its  amiable  and  beneficent  effects,  its  progress  will 
be  comparatively  feeble,  and  its  enemies  numerous  and 
powerful.  We  have  been  long  engaged  in  controversies 
about  tkeoiogieal  opinions;  and,  in  such  contentions,  have 
too  frequently  overlooked  the  grand  practical  objects 
which  it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  accomplish.  The 
government  of  the  temper,  the  regulation  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  mortification  of  the  principle  of  sin  and 
corruption,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  sight  of, 
amidst  the  fiery  zeal  which  has  sometimes  been  displayed 
in  the  propagation  of  dogmas  and  opinions,  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  essence  of  our  holy  religion.  While 
we  have  endeavoured  to  display  our  bravery  as  cham- 
pions in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  we  have  too  frequently 
given  vent  to  unhallowed  passions,  and  aspired  af^er 
worldly  emolument  and  applause,  instead  of  "  the  honour 
which  Cometh  from  God  alone." 

Of  all  the  practical  requisitions  of  Christianity,  there  is 
none  which  seems  to  be  so  much  overlooked  as  the  duty 
of  ccHitributinc,  with  HberaHtu,  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel,  the  dinusion  of  knowledge,  and  the-  general  im- 
provement of  mankind.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  most  vile  and  unchristian  propensity, 
designated  in  Scripture  by  "  CovBTOusirEss,  which  is  Idol- 
atry"— a  propensity  which  has  affected  all  ranks  of  men, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  which  is  characteristic 
of  multitudes  who  make  a  glaring  profession  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  Were  this  single  affection  either  under- 
mined or  extirpated,  a  deluge  of  miseries  would  soon  be 
swept  away  from  our  suffering  world — philanthropy 
would  dislnbute  its  thousand  blessings  among  all  ranks; 
universal  education  would  be  established  in  every  land; 
Zion  would  be  built  up  even  in  troublous  times ;  "  God 
would  appear  in  his  glory"  to  men ;  the  benighted  heathen 
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would,  ere  long,  be  enUgbteiied  with  the  "  d&y-spnog  from 
on  high,"  and  i  he  way  prepared  for  the  ushering  in  of  that 
glorious  period  when  "  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall 
cover  the  earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
tlie  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Mesnab." 

In  the  illustration  of  this  subject  the  following  plan  may 
X  adopted : 

I.  I  shall  describe  the  disposition  or  propensity  desig- 
nated by  "  Covettmsnets,"  as  it  has  operated,  and  stiil  ope- 
rntest  in  Christian  and  civil  society. 

II.  Demonstrate  its  abntrditt/  and  irratiojiaHty. 

HI.  Show  its  inconsistency  with  Christian  principle, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  Word  of  God. 

IV".  Illustrate  some  of  the  Eo^  which  flow  from  the 
indulgence  of  Covetousness. 

V.  Investigate  the  Principles  by  which  Christians 
should  be  directed  in  the  application  of  their  wealth. 

VI.  Illustrate  some  of  tfie  Beitejits  which  would  result 
to  Christians  and  general  society,  were  Covetousness 
undermined,  and  an  opposite  principle  universally  culti- 
vated. 

VII.  State  some  of  the  meani  to  be  used,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Covetousness,  and  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  Scriptural  liberality  among  Christians. 

VUI.  Ofier  a  few  solemn  considerations  to  different 
rJassea  of  individuals  in  relation  to  this  subject 
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OK  TUE  DISPOSITION.  OR  PROPENSITY  DESIGNATED  BY  COVFP 
ODSNESS.  AND  THE  VARIOUS  MODES  IN  WIUCH  IT  HAS  OPE- 
RATED  IN  THE  WORLD,  AND  IN  CIIIUSTIAN  SOCIETY. 

CovETOusiTBBS  conasts  in  an  inordinate  desire  of  any 
worldly  enjoyment,  particularly  riches,  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensual  desires.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  generosity,  or  that  liberality  and  content- 
ment which  the  word  of  God  inculcates. 

The  Creator  has  furnished  the  material  world  with  an 
immense  variety  of  objects,  and  has  endowed  us  with 
sensitive  organs,  through  the  medium  of  which  these 
objects  may  be  perceived  and  enjoyed.  He  has  also 
implanted  in  us  aesires  and  affections  which,  in  subordi- 
nation to  higher  aims,  were  intended  to  be  directed  to  the 
objects  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  We  may  lawfully  desire  water 
to  quench  our  thirst,  food  to  nourish  our  bodies,  clothes 
to  cover  us,  and  comfortable  shelter  and  accommodation 
— if  such  desires  be  regulated  by  scripture  and  reason, 
and  confined  within  their  proper  bounds.  We  may  even 
desire  the  possessions  of  others  when  they  are  willing  to 
relinquish  them,  and  when  we  are  able  and  willing  to 
offer  them  a  fair  and  equitable  compensation.  We  may 
lawfully  labour  by  the  exertion  either  of  our  bodily  or 
mental  powers,  to  acquire  a  more  comfortable  house  or 
garden  than  we  now  possess,  and  to  enjoy  a  little  more 
of  the  CTtenial  bounties  of  Providence,  when  proper  mo- 
lives  regulate  our  exertions  and  our  aims.  For,  tho 
Creator  has  exhibited,  in  his  creation  around  119,  an  im- 
mense variety  of  beauties  and  sublimities,  to  gratify  tho 
eye  and  the  imagination,  and  has  furnished  the  world  in 
which  we  live  with  a  multiplicity  of  delicious  fruits,  flow- 
ers, herbs  and  roots,  to  gratify  every  taste,  as  well  as  to 
afford  nourishment  to  our  animal  system.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  he  intends  his  croatures  should  participato 
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the  sweets  of  sensitive  CDJo/ment  "  For  every  creaticNi 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  m  received 
with  thanksgiving."  "  I  know,"  says  Solomon,  "  that  it  . 
is  good  for  a  man  to  rejoice  and  to  do  good  in  his  life, 
ana  also  that  every  man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy 
the  good  of  all  his  labour,  for  it  is  the  glA  of  God."  Every 
thing  in  the  system  of  nature  is  so  arrai^ed  as  to  pro- 
duce pleasure  and  sensitive  enjoyment,  when  used  with 
moderation,  and  according  to  the  design  intended  by  the 
Creator.  To  condemn  the  moderate  use  of  sensitive 
enjoyments,  or  to  inculcate  the  austerities  of  an  ascetic 
life,  is,  therefore,  repugnant  to  the  dictates  both  of  reason 
and  revelation,  and  tends  to  frustrate  the  beneficent  de- 
signs of  Him  whose  goodness  and  "  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  aimpk  desire  of  worldly  good 
that  covehmsneu  consists,  but  in  an  inordinate  desire  of 
sensitive  objects  and  enjoyments — a  desire  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  with  our  duty 
to  ourCreator  and  our  fellow-men.  Covetousness  assumes 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  manifests  itself  in  many  different 
modes.  1.  It  appears  in  its  most  degrading  form  in  hoard- 
ing money,  and  acquiring  houses  and  lands,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  accwmuJation,  when  there  is  no  intention  of 
enjoying  such  wealth,  or  bringing  it  forth  for  the  good 
of  society.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who  is 
denominated  a  miser — a  word  which  originally  signiiieB 
wretched,  or  miserable,  as  all  such  persons  necessarily  ar& 
3.  It  appears  under  the  pretence  of  making  provision  for 
children — a  pretence  which  is  generally  nothing  mora 
than  a  cloak  to  cover  the  principle  of  avarice  which  is 
fixed  in  the  mind.  S.  It  operates  most  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  sensual  propensities — displaying 
elegance  in  dress  and  furniture,  and  giving  scope  to  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  ambition.  In  these,  and  many  other 
ways,  this  vile  affection  manifests  itself,  robbing  man  of 
the  true  glory  of  his  nature,  degrading  him  in  some 
respects  below  the  levd  of  the  brutes,  undermining  every 
principle  of  religion,  counteracting  human  happiness,  pre- 
venting the  renoTation  of  tha  world,  and  reducing  tho 
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Soul  to  the  level  of  a  grovelling  isolator  who  "  worships 
and  serves  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  forever." 

This  inordinate  desire  of  wealth  haa  been  productive 
of  more  mischief  and  misery  in  the  world  than  almost 
any  other  unhallowed  affection  of  the  human  heart  It 
has  been  the 'malignant  source  of  almost  all  the  evils 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  social  stale,  and  of 
all  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  in  every  age  have  been  subjected.  In  order 
that  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  maHgnity  of  this  affec- 
tion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
ikic  effects  it  has  produced,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  operated,  both  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  Chri^ 
tian  society. 

SECTlOn    I. 

On  the  operations  and  effects  ef  CovebmsHess  as  displayed 
in  the  uorld  at  large. 

This  vile  aflfection  may  be  considered  as  the  first  dis- 
play  which  was  made  in  our  world  of  sin  or  rebellion 
against  God.  Oiir  first  parents  commenced  ttieir  apos- 
tasy from  their  maker  by  coveting  the  fruit  of  "the  tree 
of  knowledge,"  which  he  had  expressly  interdicted  under 
the  highest  penalty.  Though  they  were  surrounded  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Dei ly,  though  they  were  permitted 
to  eat  of  every  other  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
possessed  every  tiling  that  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
delicious  to  the  taste — yet  they  dared  to  put  forth  their 
hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  from  the  covetous  propensity 
of  enjoying  what  was  noktlieir  own,  and  the  ambitiatts 
desire  of  being  "like  the  gods,  and  knowing  good  and 
evil."  This  covetous  and  ambitious  act  "  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe,"  and  was  the  prelude  and 
forerunner  of  aH  those  devastations  and  miseries  which 
avarice  and  ambition  have  entailed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  woful 
propensity,  in  conjunction  with  ambition,  witli  which  it 
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IB  inseparably  connected,  in  one  shape  or  another,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  wickedaess  which  abounded  in  the 
world  before  the  flood,  and  of  the  overwhelming  delugo 
which  swept  away  its  inhabitants.  For  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence" — plainly  intimating, 
that  wars  and  devastations  were  every  where  carriM 
on — that  a  syslem  of  rapine  and  plunder  universally  pre> 
vailed — that  the  strong  and  powerful  forcibly  seized  the 
possessions  of  the  weak — that  the  poor  and  needy  were 
robbed  and  oppressed — that  cities  were  demolished,  fields 
and  vineyards  laid  waste,  and  the  ploughshare  of  destruc- 
tion driven  through  every  land. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world,  since  that  period,  may 
be  considered  as  litUe  else  than  a  revolting  detail  of  (he 
operations  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  and  of  the  dire- 
ful effects  they  have  produced  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. The  oppressions  which  Babylon  and  Assyria 
exercised  over  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  nations,  the 
plundering  of  the  sacred  vessels  which  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Jehovah ;  the  mad  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
the  Grecians,  with  his  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  and 
the  slaughters  and  devastations  they  produced ;  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Alexander,  his  cruelties  and  injustice,  his 
burning  of  cities,  plundering  of  palaces  and  temples,  and 
(he  destruction  of  thousands  and  millions  by  his  conquer- 
ing armies,  while  engaged  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  universal 
empire ;  the  atrocities  and  murders  committed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  commotions  and  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed in  their  train ;  the  plunder,  butchery,  and  devasta- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  terror  they  inspired 
throughout  surrounding  nations;  the  dreadful  contests 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ftinic  wars,  which  lasted  for  more  than  forty-five  years, 
and  in  which  millions  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to 
the  demon  of  war;  the  slaughter  and  ravages  produced 
by  the  jealousy  aad  ambition  of  Cesar  andTompey;  the 
terrible  desolations  and  carnage  [produced  throughout 
Asia  and  Africa  by  Mahomet  and  his  ferocious  discipl^ 
while  they  were  laying  waste  q^lies  without  number,  and 
cutting  in  {neces  wl  ue  eaetnies  t^  Islamism ;  the  com 
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motiona,  assassinations,  murders,  and  contests  which  bap- 
peoed  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperors;  the 
pillage  of  Rome  by  the  barbarous  Alaric,  when  the  streets 
and  houses  were  deluged  with  bluod,  the  buildings  enve- 
loped in  fiames,  the  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  over- 
turned, and  the  soldiery  raged  and  ravaged  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  infernal  demons ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  who  rushed  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  respected  neither  rank,  age  nor  sex,  who 
covered  the  earth  with  carnage,  and  whose  route  was 
uniformly  marked  with  desolation  and  with  blood ;  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians,  who  rushed  with  irresistible 
impulse  on  western  Europe,  exterminating  the  inhabitants 
wherever  they  came,  and  threatening  almost  total  de- 
struction to  the  human  race;  the  ravages  of  Jenghis 
Khan,  the  most  bloody  conqueror  that  ever  existed,  who, 
in  twenty-two  years,  destroyed  fi^een  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  transformed  their  countries  into  hideous 
deserts ;  the  mad  expeditions  of  the  Crusaders,  who  west 
forth  by  millions  along  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia;  the  ferocious  ana  fiendlike  wars  of 
the  Turks  against  Christian  nations — these,  and  thousands 
of  similar  scenes  of  atrocity  and  plunder  which  have 
entailed  misery  and  destruction  on  hundreds  of  milliona 
of  the  human  race,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  insatiablo 
lust  of  covelousness,  when  pandering  to  the  purposes  of 
ambition  and  worldly  aggrandizement 

In  the  wars  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  numerous 
expeditions  which  have  been  undertaken  for  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  new  countries,  the  same  avaricious 
principles  have  been  almost  uniformly  displayed.  No 
sooner  had  Columbus  discovered  a  portion  of  the  Western 
World  than  the  cursed  hve  of  gold  began  to  absorb  the 
whole  attention  of  bis  followers.  No  desire  to  confer 
benefits  on  the  natives,  who  almost  adored  them,  seems 
ever  to  have  entered  their  breasts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  displayed  every  species  of  perfidy,  inhumanity,  and 
injustioe ;  and  inflicted  every  kind  of  cruelty  on  the  In- 
dians, if  they  could  but  extort  from  them  the  goideo  trea- 
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tures  they  possessed.  As  if  the  acquntioD  of  eold  had 
been  the  'great  end  of  huoian  existence  their  Whole  fac- 
nhies  aDderertions  were  directed  to  this  object  Tbey 
went  from  one  part  of  the  island  on  n-hich  they  had 
landed  to  another;  they  sailed  eastward  aod  westward, 
and  from  one  island  to  another;  and  wherever  they  went, 
their  sole  inquiry  was  for  the  mountains  and  vales  where 
gold  was  to  be  obtained.  The  island  Hispaniola  was  the' 
earhest  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  tne  New  World, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supplied.  They 
forced  its  inhatntants,  as  so  many  slaves,  to  dig  this  object 
of  their  avarice  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when 
the  source  of  it  was  dried  up,  they  exterminated  (he 
natives  by  a  series  of  barbarities  more  shocking  than 
ever  before  disgraced  the  history  of  man.  Of  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  which  the  island  contained  when  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1492,  scarcely  150  were  alive 
in  IMS,  only  about  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez  and  his  followers,  impelled  fay  an 
insatiable  lust  for  gold,  was  accompanied  with  horrors, 
atrocities  and  slaughters  more  dreadful  and  revolting 
than  almost  any  other  scenes  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
our  race.  To  prepare  the  way  for  enjoying  the  plunder 
they  had  in  view,  tne  unoffending  Indians  were  butchered 
by  thousands,  and  their  towns  laid  in  ruins.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  progress,  their  route  was  marked  with 
perfidy,  injustice,  carnage,  and  deeds  of  atrocious  cruelty. 
On  one  occasion,  sixty  Caciques  or  leaders  of  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  and  400  nobles  were  burned  alive  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  deliberation,  and,  to  complete  the 
horrors  of  the  scene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
Avretchcd  victims  were  assembled  and  compelled  to  bo 
fpectatora  of  their  dying  agonies.  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico  were  cele- 
brating a  festival,  and  all  the  people,  particularly  the 
nobles,  were  dressed  in  their  richest  decorations, — under 
the  pretence  of  an  intended  conspiracy,  the  Spaniards, 
in  order  to  glut  their  avarice,  fell  upon  the  unthinking 
Mexicans,  slaughtered  2000  of  the  nobles,  and  stripped 
their  dead  bodies  of  all  their  valuable  ornaments.   livery 
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right  was  violated  which  in  generaUy  held  sacred  even 
by  hostile  nations.  On  every  trivial  occasion  the  Indians 
were  massacred  in  great  numbers,  their  lands  «ppor< 
tioned  among  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  reduced,  to 
slaves,  and  forced  to  work  without  {payment  at  alLtheir 
public  works,  while  the  officers  distributed  into  difrcrent 
provinces,  faithfully  imitated  their  avaricious  commander 
m  all  his  excesses  and  barbarities.  In  the  siege  of 
Mexico  alone,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the 
natives  fell  by  the  sword,  besides  those  who  perished  by 
famine  and  other  causes  connected  with  warfare.  And 
all  these  revolting  scenes  were  produced  in  violation  of 
every  moral  principle,  merely  to/gratify  the  unbounded 
desires  of  soniid  mmds  for  the  unsatisfying  treasures  of 
sold  and  silver.  And  while  they  had  the  efirontery  and 
impiety  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  Crots,  and  to  im- 
plore Uie  God  of  armies  to  assist  them  in  their  conquests, 
no  means  were  ever  us^  to  meliorate  either  the  physical 
or  moral  condition  of  those  whom  they  had  bo  cruelly 
plundered.  But  God,  whose  laws  they  had  so  wantonly 
violated,  caused  them  to  sufTer  a  just  retribution,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  enormities  and.  their  avaricious  de- 
sires.  For  numbers  of  them  were  butchered  by  the  en- 
raged Mexicans  in  their  retreat  from  the  capital,  and 
those  who  were  taken  alive  were  carried  off  in  triumph 
to  the  temples  and  sacrificed  with  all  the  cruelties  which 
revenge  could  invent,  to  the  god  of  war, — awhile  their 
companions,  at  a  distance,  heard  their  dismal  screams 
.  and  piteous  lamentations.  Many  of  them  so  overloaded 
themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  retarded  their  ffight,  so 
that  they  fell  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  their  abomi- 
nable avarice,  and  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and  treasures 
they  expected  from  their  conquests,  was  commanded  by 
their  enemies  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  that  detestable  passion  which 
has  80  long  degraded  the  character  of  man,  and  which 
tramples  under  foot  every  principle  of  virtue,  and  every 
dictate  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  same  atrocities  were  committed)  and  the  same 
execrable   propensities  displayed  in  the   expedition  of 
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Pizarro  and  his  followers  for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  In 
onJcr  to  glut  their  avarice  for  plundering  the  golden  trea- 
sures of  this  country,  the  basest  treachery,  and  the  most 
cold-blooded  cruelties,  were  eiercised.  Under  profession 
of  anpity,  they  seized  upon  the  Inca  or  emperor  of  the 
country,  who  had  received  ihem  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  had  commanded  his  attendants  to  ofier  the  strangers 
no  injury ;  and  butchered,  with  deliberate  and  unrelent> 
ing  fury,  above  4000  of  his  attendants,  who  never  ofiered 
the  least  resistance ;  aAer  which  they  passed  the  night  in 
the  most  extravagant  exultation,  at  the  greatness  of  the 
^under  they  had  acquired  from  the  bodies  of  the  slala 
The  Inca,  in  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  promised  them 
as  many  vessels  of  gold  as  would  fill  an  apartment  Iwenty- 
Iwo  feel  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  eight  high ;  and  nfter 
having  despatched  messengers  throughout  his  kingdom  to 
collect  the  promised  treasures,  he  haa  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ment— they  not  Ions  after,  under  the  most  ridiculous  pre- 
tences, condemned  nim  to  be  burned  aliv&  'Hie  booty 
they  obtained  by  such  atrocious  deeds,  amounted  to  more 
than  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  day  appointed 
for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum  was  the  festival  of 
St  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain ;  and,  although  assem- 
bled to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured 
by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  they  naa  the  impiety 
and  audacity  to  commence  the  transaction  with  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  as  if  they  had  expected 
the  benediction  of  Heaven  in  distributing  those  wages  of 
iniquity.  '  Such  was  the  commencement  and  such  the 
progress  of  tiie  expedition  by  which  the  empire  of  Peru 
was  subjugated  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  A  cutk  haa  ' 
rested  upon  the  wpalth  which  was  thus  procured ;  and 
the  nation  that  sanctioned  such  injustice  and  atrocities, 
has,  in  the  just  providence  of  God,  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  its  cruellies  and  avarice,  instead  ot  being 
enriched  by  such  treasures,  it  has  been  impoverished. 
That  very  wealth  which  its  inhabitants  so  ardently  desired, 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  which  they  violated  every  prin- 
ciple of  religion  and  morality,  laid  the  foundation  of 
Rpanisb  indolence,  checked  the  increase  of  populationi 
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and  sofierin^  of  their  fellow  men.  Early  in  the  15tb 
,  (jentury,  the  Portuguese,  under  the  authority  of  the  P^a, 
explored  the  African  coast,  planted  colonies,  and  reduced 
the  Africans  to  slavery.  The  decrees  of  five  successive 
Roman  Pontiffs  "granted,  conveyed,  and  confirmed  to 
the  most  faithful  king  [of  Portugal],  a  right  to  appropri- 
ste  the  kingdoms,  goods,  and  possessions  of  all  infidels, 
wherever  to  be  found,  lo  reduce  theae  penotu  to  perpetual 
alavery,  or  destroi/  them  from  ihe  earth,"  for  the  declared 
purpose  "  of  bringing  the  Lord's  sheep  into  one  Dominican 
fold  under  one  Universai  Pastor."  By  whom,  then,  was 
this  atrocious  commerce  opened,  ana  by  whom  has  it 
been  so  long  and  ardently  pursued  T  By  the  subjects  of 
their  Most  Faithful,  most  Catholic,  and  most  Cnristian 
Majesties,  Defenders 6f  the  Faith;  by  firjttsA  subjects,  who 
have  only  lately  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Atost  Repablican  States,  with  the  sanction 
of  his  holiness  the  Pope.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  in 
this  accursed  traffic,  eight  millions  of  staves  have  been 
shipped  in  Africa  for  me  West  India  Islands  and  the 
United  States,  ten  millions  for  South  America,  and  two 
millions  have  been  taken  and  held  in  slavery  in  Africa ; 
in  all,  about  twenty  millions  of  negroes  who  have  been 
consigned  either  lo  bondage  or  to  death,"  Reckoning 
the  value  of  each  slave  at  £40  Sterling,  this  hotrid  trade 
has  accumulated  for  its  unprincipled  abettors,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £SOO,000,000,  a  sum  which  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  for  eflfecting  the  physical  and  moral  renovation 
of  our  world;  but  the  greater  part  of  which,  wehavetoo 
much  reason  to  believe,  has  been  wasted  in  luxury  and 
debauchery. 

I  have  stated  these  more  atrocious  acts  of  avarice,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  a  pitch  of  wickedness 
and  barbarity  the  principle  of  covetousness  will  lead  its 
votaries  when  no  human  laws  or  prudential  considera- 
tions interfere  to  obstruct  its  progress.  Men  are  apt  to 
ima^ne,  that  the/occasional  indulgence  in  covetousness, 

■  Se«  Gorlqr't "  Life  of  Athmiiii."  page  101.  Printed  at  Wub- 
ington,  ia  180B. 
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in  respect  to  little  things,  can  produce  no  great  harm, 
when  actions  directly  criminal  are  not  resorted  to  Tor  its 
gratiflcation, — ^that,  to  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  from  a 
pound  of  sugar,  an  inch  Irom  a  yard  of  print,  a  "  rem- 
naDt"  from  a  suit  of  clothes,^ — to  ask  more  than  the  fair 
value  for  an  article  of  merchandize,  to  withhold  a  few 
pence  or  shillings  from  a  philanthropic  institution,  or  to 
desire  the  wealth  of  others  which  wo  cannot  by  fair 
means  obtain,  must  be  faults  of  trivial  consideration,  and 
can  produce-  little  injury  to  general  society.  But  such 
persons  ought  to  consider,  that  Uie  very  same  principle 
which  operates  in  such  cases,  if  left  to  its  oan  native 
energies,  and  to  operate  without  control  from  the  force 
of  human  laws,  would  lead  to  all  the  atrocities  and  scenes 
of  horror  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  and  would,  ere 
long,  transform  the  world  into  a  tield  of  plunder,  an 
immense  chamel  house,  and  a  habitation  of  demons. 
Were  its  influence  univertal,  it  would  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  rational  b^ngs,  subvert  the  moral  order  of  intel- 
ligent agents,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  even  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  Hence,  it 
IS  described  in  Scripture 'as  "thb  hoot  or  all  evil,"  and 
designated  by  the  term  inonnr;  a  crime  which,  above 
all  others,  has  a  tendency  to  d^ade  the  character  of 
man,  and  to  subvert  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  his  Creator — ^which  includes 
in  it  a  comprehensive  summary  of  wickedness,  pride, 
falsehood,  malignity,  rebellion,  hatred  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  the  basest  ingratitude  towards  him  "-in  whom 
we  live  and  move,  and  nave  our  being," 

Besides  the  more  barbarous  acts  of  plunder  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  there  are  innumerable  other  acts  in  the 
conduct  of  nations  and  societies,  flowing  from  the  same 
principle,  which  are  every  day  committed  without  a 
blush  at  their  enormity  and  injustice^  Almost  the  whole 
of  our  colonization  system  has  been  commenced  and 
carried'on  from  a  principle  of  avarice;  when  the  rights 
of  independent  tribes  have  been  invaded,  and  their  terri- 
tories wrested  from  them  without  an  adequate  compens&. 
lion.     Whether  we  go  to  America  or  Africa,  the  Weat 
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lodiM  or  HindostSD,  op  wherever  colonies  hare  been  es- 
tablished by  European  nations,  we  shall  6nd  numerous 
exemplifications  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  Instead 
of  rendering  our  geographical  discoveries  subservient  to 
the  happiness  and  improyement  of  unenlightened  tribes ; 
we  have  sent  out  exwditiona  to  jeprive  them  of  the  pro- 
perty  which  God  ami  nature  had  given  them,  to  massacre 
atid  to  hunt  tbem  as  wild  beasts  from  the  face  c^  the 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  plunder,  and  gratify- 
ing our  avaricious  desires.  And  when  we  liave  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  colonies  in  avarice  and  injustice, 
we  have  next  oppressed  their  inhabitants  by  arbitrary 
enactments  and  exorbitant  taxes,  which  have  frequently 
led  to  protracted  and  expensive  wars,  in  which  our  trea- 
sures, acquired  by  injustice  and  oppression,  have  been 
wasted,  our  previous  riches  and  prosperity  diminished, 
and  our  finances  sometimes  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Governor  of  the  world  frequently 
punishes  the  crime  of  avarice,  by  forcing  it  again  to  dis- 
gorge those  riches  which  were  unjustly  acquired,  and  to 
make  natioos  perceive,  if  thev  have  any  moral  percej> 
tioos,  their  sin  in  their  punialiment  Hence  when  the 
Britisfa  roused  the  indignation  of  their  American  Colo- 
nies, by  their  despotic  enactments  and  oppressive  taxa- 
tions, a  desolating  and  unnatural  war  ensued,  which  cost 
Britain  not  only  many  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  (about 
two  hundred  thousand  in  elh  but  no  less  than  £139,000,000; 
■  sum  far  greater  than  han  ever  been  acquired  from  the 
possession  of  these  colonies,  and  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  transfonn  Britain  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and 
to  establish  churches  and  seminaries  to  the  utmost  extent, 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion  among  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  illustrations  of  the  ope< 
ration  of  covetouaness,  as  displayed  on  the  general  theatre 
of  thd  world,  were  we  to  enter  into  particulars.  The 
1»i1)arous  practices  connected  with  piracy,  or  the  plun- 
ieanag  of  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  deeds  of  violence  and 
atrocity  ^ich  pirates  have  committed;  the  robberies  and 
d^tr^dtttboB  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  land,  and 
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the  horrid  murders  which  have  been,  committed  by  law- 
less banditti  in  pursuit  of  spoil ;  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
Turkish  Bashaws  and  Moorish  Emperors,  in  squeezing 
from  their  subjects  exorbitant  taies ;  the  plundering  of 
caravans  in  the  desert  by  wandering  Arabs ;  the  savage 
practices  of  a  set  of  men  denominated  wrecken ;  the  per- 
fidy and  perjuries  of  spies  and  informers,  in  convicting 
the  innocent  of  crimes  in  the  hope  of  reward;  the  tre- 
panning of  soldiers  and  the  impressment  of  seamen ;  the 
secret  murders  committed  on  friends  and  relatives  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  an  inheritance ;  the  treachery  of  exe- 
cutors and  lawyers  in  betraying  their  trusts,  in  order  to 
fiQ  their  coffers ;  the  frauds  of  public  officers  in  conduct- 
ing the  aflairs  of  governments,  the  embezzling  of  public 
money  by  close  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality;  the  oppressions  which,  in  almost 
every  nation,  have  been  exercised  by  unprincipled  and 
avaricious  men,  on  the  poor  and  destitute,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  {  these,  and  hundreds  of  similar  modes  in 
which  avarice  is  displayed,  would  require  volumes  to 
describe  and  record  the  revolting  details.  ' 


On  the  effects  of  covetotaneat,  and  Ae  manner  in  which  it 
hat  displayed  Uself  amimg  those  who  acknoakdge  the 
autharUif  of  Christianilt/,  and  profess  to  submit  to  its 


When  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  first  publicly  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
those  who  were  converted  to  the  faith  imbibed  its  hea- 
venly spirit,  and  acted  according  to  its  holy  requisitions. 
This  was  particularly  manifested  in  their  noble  indifibr- 
ence  to  earthly  possessions,  and  their  anxious  desire  to 
consecrate  the  wealth  which  God  had  given  them  to  pur- 
poses of  Christian  beneficence.  So  great  was  their  admi- 
lation  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
and  so  elevated  their  hopes  of  heavenly  felicity,  that  they 
looked  down  with  a  becoming  contempt  on  worldly  trea 
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.sures,  except  in  bo.  far  as  they  were  sDbservient  to  the 
purposes  of  benevolence,  and  to  the  promoting  of  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  For,  we  are  told, 
that "  all  that  beUevcd,"  being  inspired  with  mutual  love 
and  aifecUon  for  each  other, — "  had  all  things  common." 
Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  this  generous  principle  prevail 
that  they  who  had  estates  or  oLner  valuable  effects, "  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men 
as  every  one  had  need."  This  Christian  liberality  and 
heroic  indifierence  to  the^world,  continued  to  distinguish 
the  followers  of  Jestis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  during 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  For  the  sake 
of  Him  who  had  "  redeemed  them  with  his  blood,"  and 
brought  them  "  from  darkness  to  marvellous  light,"  they 
cheerfully  parted  with  houses  and  lands,  and  brethren  ana 
sisters,  ana  subjected  themselves  to  the  severest  persecu- 
tions, that  they  might  obtain  "  a  better  resurrection,"  and 
an  "  incorruptible  mheritance."  They  were  admonished 
beforehand  that  they  were  to  be  "  betrayed  by  friends 
and  brethren  and  kinsfolk,  accused  before  rulers  and 
kings,  and  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake."  And 
these  premonitions  were  fully  reajized  ib  the  experience 
of  all  who  professed  an  adherence  to  "  the  testimony  of 
Jesus."  At  the  instigation  of  the  heathen  priests  and  em- 
perors, every  species  of  contumely  and  cruelty  was 
inflicted  which  tne  wicked  ingenuity  of  our  fallen  nature 
could  invent  Some  were  slain  by  the  sword,  some  were 
whipped  and  scourged,  ader  the  cruel  manner  of  the 
Romans,  and  others  were  roasted  in  the  flames.  Some 
were  stabbed  with  forks  of  iron,  some  nailed  to  a  cross, 
some  torn  by  wild  beasts,  and  others  drowned  in  the  sea, 
or  stoned  to  death ;  some  starved  with  hunger  or  killed 
with  cold ;  some  had  their  hands  and  tongues  dissevered 
from  their  bodies,  and  others  were  wrapt  in  combustible 
garments,  and  fire  set  to  them  when  evening  came  on, 
that  they  might  serve  like  torches  to  dispel  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Hierome,  in  his  epistle  to  Cromatius,  ob- 
serves,— "  There  is  no  day  in  the  whole  year  to  which 
the  number  of  five  thousand  martyrs  cannot  be  ascribed, 
except  only  the  first  day  of  January."     So  that  every 


year  no  less  than  ons  tntfiion,  eight  himdred  attd  twenty 
thousand  Christians  must  have  perished  from  the  earin 
by  the  infliction  of  such  demomacal  punishments, — and 
all  to  glut  the  avarice  and  revenge  of  Pagan  priests  and 
niters.  Yet  the  number  of  those  men  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worUiy"  still  continued  to  increase  through- 
out every  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  mag- 
nanimously looked  down  on  all  the  wealth  and  splendour 
of  this  passing  scene  as  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  was  about  to  be  revealed.  "They 
counted  all  things  as  dung  in  comparison  of  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  Christ,  for  whom  they  had  sufiered  the  loss 
of  all  things ;  they  knew  in  whom  they  had  believed," 
and  "chose  rather  to  sufler  ttffliction  with  the  people  of 
God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season, 
esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  having  respect  to  the  recompense 
of  reward."  How  many  rrtemners  of  the  Chnstian 
church  should  we  have  in  modem  times,  were  they  all 
exposed  to  such  persecutions  and  tribulations !  Were  all 
professing  ChrisUans  animated  with  such  heavenly  prio- 
ciples  and  affections  as  distinguished  the  primitive  saints 
and  martyrs,  ttiere  would  be  Uttle  need  to  write  an  Essay 
on  the  evils  of  Covetousness,  or  to  enforce  the  duty  of  a 
noble  and  disinterested  liberality  on  the  meml>ers  of  the 
visible  church.  But,  alas !  the  gold  has  become  dim,  and 
the  most  fine  gold  has  changed  1  The  great  majority  of 
those  called  Ckriitiani,  in  our  times,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  their  dispositions  and  conduct,  from  civil- 
ized Pagans,  and  the  professed  men  of  the  world,  "whose 
god  is  their  belly,"  wno  glory  in  their  wealth,  and  "  who 
mind  earthly  things." 

When  the  Christian  church  began  to  enjoy  the  favour 
of  'woridly  men,  it  was  not  lone  before  many  of  its  mem* 
bers  began  to  imbibe  a  worldly  spirit.  As  the  wealth 
and  honours  conferred  <hi  the  church  increased,  the  hea- 
venly zeal  of  its  votaries  diminished,  and  a  spirit  of  Co- 
velouneti,  and  a  desire  for  worldly  honours  and  distiac- 
tioos,  began  to  prevail  throughout  all  ttie  official  dt^iart- 
ments  c<Hiinc(oa  with  Christian  worship  and  inslnictioa. 
f  «• 
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Even  80  early  as  the  third  centtiiy,  this  melancholy 
cbam^  began  to  appear,  particularly  in  the  contests  of 
the  Bishops  for  power  and  pre-eminence,  antf  for  worldly 
splendour  and  magnificence.  Though  a  considerable 
number  of  thena  continued  to  exiiibit  to  the  world  illus- 
trious examples  of  primitive  piety  and  virtue,  yet  "  mwjy 
of  them  were  sunk  in  luiCury  and  voluptuousness,  puffed 
up  with  vanity,  arroguice  aAd  ambition,  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  contention  and  discord,  and  addicted  to  many 
other  vices,  that  cast  an  undeserved  reproach  upon  the 
holy  region  of  which  they  were  the  unworthy  minis- 
ters."* The  Bishops  assumed,  in  many  places,  a  princely 
authority,  particularly  those  who  had  the  greatest  oum- 
ber  of  cnurches  under  their-inspection,  and  who  presided 
^ver  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  "  They  appropriated 
to  their  evangelical  function)  the  splendid  ensigns  of  tem- 
poral maiesly.  A  throne,  surrounded  with  ministers, 
exalted  above  his  equals  the  servant  of  the  meek  and 
humble  Jesus,  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the  eyes 
and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  venera- 
tion for  their  arrogated  authority.  The  example  of  the 
bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  presbyters,  who 
neglecting  the  sacred  auties  of  their  station,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effemi- 
nate and  luxurious  life.  The  deacons,  beholding  the 
presbyters  thus  deserting  their  functions,  boldly  usurped 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  began  to  despise  those 
lower  functions  and  employments  which  they  had  hith- 
erto exercised  with  so  much  humility  and  zeal,  and  the 
e&ects  of  a  corrupt  ambition  were  spread  through  every 
rank  of  the  sacred  order."f 

Wherever  luxury,  ambition,  and  a  desire  for  worldly 
splendour,  gain  ascendency  over  the  mind,  Avarice  fol- 
lows in  the  train  as  an  inseparable  concomitant.  In  the 
progress  of  the  corruptions  which  were  aHerv^'ards  intro- 
duced into  the  church,  this  degrading  passion  was  dis- 
played, with  shameless  effrontery,  in  all  its  impiou.i  and 
demoralizing  eflects^   The  rapaciousness  of  the  bishops 
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and  popes,  and  of  almost  every  order  of  ecclesiastics, 
became  excessive  and  even  proverbial ;  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  employ  the  most  insidious  and  sacrilegious 
means  to  gratify  their  covetous  propensities.  The  pos- 
■essions  of  the  church  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders, 
or  turned  into  a  patrimony  for  the  bastards  of  the  incum- 
bents. Frauds  and  abuses  of  every  description  were 
practised ;  legends  were  forged,  lying  wonders  invented, 
and  all  the  resources  of  fable  and  forgery  exhausted,  to 
celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been  performed. 
SKulls  and  jaw-bones,  legs  and  arms,  were  collected  under 
pretence  of  being  the  relics  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  and 
deposited  in  churches  in  order  to  procure  the  rich  pre- 
sents of  wealthy  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  for 
deliverance  under  affliction  and  dangers.  Marriages^ 
wills,  contracts,  the  interests  of  families  and  of  courts, 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  living  and  the  dead, 
were  all  converted  into  instruments  and  occasions  for  in- 
creasing the  power  and  riches  of  the  church.  The  igno 
ranee  and  superstition  which  tlie  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity had  introduced,  were  dextrously  improved  by  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  to  drain  the 
purses  of  the  deluded  multitude.  All  the  various  ranks 
and  orders  of  thp  clergy  had  each  their  peculiar  method 
of  fleecing  the  people  and  increasing  their  revenues. 
"  The  bishops  when  they  wanted  money  for  their  private 
pleasures,  granted  to  their  flock  the  power  of  purchasing 
the  remission  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  transgressors, 
by  a  sum  of  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to  certain 
religious  puqx>ses,  or,  in  other  words,  they  published  /n- 
dulgences,  which  became  en  inexhaustible  source  of 
opuleDce  to  the  Episcopal  orders,  and  enabled  them  to 
form  and  execute  the  most  difficult  schemes  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  authority,  and  to- erect  a  multitude  of 
sacred  edifices  which  augmented  the  external  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  church.  The  abbots  and  monks,  equally 
covetous  and  ambitious,  had  resource  to  other  methods 
of  enriching  their  convents.  They  carried  about  the 
conntry  the  carcasses  and  relics  of  the  saints,  in  solemn 
procession,  and  permitted  the  multitude  to  b^old,  touch, 


and  embrace  those  s&c)«d  and  lucrative  reroaios,  at 
certain  fixed  prices.  By  this  raree-show,  the  monas- 
tic orders  of^n  gained  as  much  as  the  bishops  did  by 
their  indulgences."*  At  length  the  Roman  Ponti^ 
assumed  the  chief  power  over  this  profitable  traffic, 
and  "  when  the  wants  of  the  church  or  the  demon  of 
avarice  prompted  them  to  look  out  for  new  subsidies, 
published  not  only  a  universal,  but  a  plenary  remission 
of  all  the  temporal  pains  and  penalties  which  the  church 
bad  annexed  to  certain  transgressions."  "Tliey  even 
audaciously  usurped  the  authority  which  belongs  lo  God 
alone,  and  impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even  the  pun- 
iahments  which  are  reserved  in  a  future  state  for  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  a  step  which  the  bishops,  with  all  their  ava- 
rice and  presumption,  had  never  once  ventured  to  lakcf 

It  was  by  the  sale  of  such  indulgences  that  Pope  Lieo 
X  carried  forward  the  magnificent  structure  of  St  Pe- 
ter's church  at-Rome.  He  published  a  system  of  indul- 
gences suited  to  all  ranks  and  characters  of  men,  and 
promised  a  plenary  remission  to  all  who  should  contri- 
bute their  money  to  the  furtherance  of  this  and  other 
ambitious  projects.  So  that  the  foundations  of  this  edi- 
fice, which  has  been  so  much  extolled,  were  laid,  and  ita 
superstructure  reared,  by  means  the  most  impious  and 
diabolical,  by  a  display  of  reckless  perfidy  and  insatiable 
avarice,  and  at  the  expense  of  undermining  the  whole 
fabric  of  Christianity,  and  usurping  the  pren^atives  of 
the  King  of  heaven.  To  such  a  pitch  wag  iLis  daring 
impiety  carried,  that  indulgences  were  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidders,  who,  to  make  the  best  of  their  bargains, 
procured  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  preachers  to  extol 
the  efficacy,  and  enhance  the  value  of  such  wares.  A 
price,  on  a  graduated  scale,  was  set  upon  the  remission 
of  sins  of  every  description,  nOt  even  excepting  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  such  as  the  murder  of  a  father,  mother, 
or  wife;  so  that  for  ninety  livres,  or  a  ftw  ducats,  or 
even  for  half  a  guinea  of  English  money,  a  pardon 
might  be  procured  from  the  "Apostolic  Chancery,"  for 
crimes  wnicb  all  civilized  nations  punish  with  death 
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"Hie  raging  thirst  of  dominions  which  consumed  the 
Roman  PontifTs,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  their 
arrogant  endeavours  to  oppress  ell  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  their  power,  were  accompanied  with  the  most 
impudent  and  insatiable  extortion.  "  All  the  provinces  of 
Europe  were  in  a  manner  drained  to  enrich  these  ghostly 
tyrants,  who  were  perpetually  gaping  after  new  acces- 
sions of  wealth,  in  order  to  augment  tne  number  of  their 
friends,  and  the  stability  of  their  dominions ;  and  every 
stratagem  was  used  to  rob  the  subject  without  shocking 
the  sovereign,  and  to  levy  taxes  under  the  specious  mark 
of  religion.""  Such  was  the  shameless  rapacity  which 
then  prevailed,  that  even  in  that  age  of  superstition  and 
serviDtv,  the  eyea  of  all  ranks  began  to  open  and  to  per- 
ceive tne  vileness  and  impiety  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders.  Not  omy  private  persons  but  also 
the  most  powerful  princes  and  sovereign  states  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  despotic  dominion  of  the  Pontlfis,  the 
fi-aud,  avarice  and  injustice  that  prevailed  in  their  coun- 
cils, the  arrogance  and  extortion  of  their  legates,  and  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  and  rapacity  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  all  denominations,  till  at  length  the  Reforma- 
tion dawned  and  brought  to  light  a  scene  of  extortion 
and  profligacy  produced  by  the  lust  of  covetnusness, 
which  had  never  before  been  exhibited  with  such  elTront- 
ery  in  any  country  under  heaven.  In  such'  a  state  of 
things  it  was  no  wonder  that  ignorance  prevailed,  that 
morality  was  undermined,  and  ffio  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianitv  thrown  into  the  shade  and  entirely  over- 
looked. The  public  worship  of  the  Deity  was  little  more 
than  a  pompous  round  of  external  ceremonies  more 
adapted  to  dazzle  the  eye  than  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing or  to  ailcct  the  heart  The  discourses  of  the 
clergy  were  little  else  than  fictitious  reports  of  miracles 
and  prodigies,  insipid  fables,  wretched  quibbles  and  illitS' 
rate  jargon  which  deceived  the  multitude  instead  of  in- 
structing them.  The  authority  of  the  holy  mother 
church,  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  her  decisions,  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  the  saints,  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
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the  bk^ed  vii^,  the  efficacy  of  relics,  the  adorning  of 
churches,  the  endowing  of  monasteries,  the  utilitv  of  in- 
dnigeoces,  and  the  burnings  of  purgatory,  were  the  prfn> 
cipal  subjects  on  which  ttw  clergy  descanted,  and  which 
employed  the  pens  of  eminent  doctors  of  divinity,  because 
tboy  tended  to  fill  the  co^ra  of  mother  church,  to  gratify 
her  amlntioD,  and  to  advance  her  temporal  interests. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  vast  sums  of  money  and  the  immense  property 
which  for  ages  were  extorted  from  the  people  of  Chrig- 
(endom  for  such  unhallowed  and  sacrilegious  jdevices. 
But  it  must  have  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  the  ereater  part  of  which  was  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  devastation  and  carnage,  of  luxury 
and  debauchery,  and  for  tyrannizing  over  the  people, 
whom  the  clergy  had  reduced  to  poverty  and  ignorance, 
bv  their  shamml  licentiousness  and  unbounded  rapacity. 
The  one-fifth  of  the  wealth  thus  acquired,  had  it  been 
spent  for  the  good  of  the  church,  as  was  intpiously  pre- 
tended, might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  over  every  region  of 
the  globe,  and  to  have  evangelized  every  portion  of  the 
Pagan  world.  But,  alas  I  it  was  wasted  in  promoting 
schemes  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  and  interests 
of  genuine  Christianity,  formine  one  striking  instance, 
among  many,  of  the  inctdculable  good  which  has  been 
prevented,  and  the  numerous  evils  which  have  been  en< 
tailed  on  the  world  by  the  indulgence  of  Covetousness. 
The  Pope's  present  revenues  as  a  temporal  prince,  have 
been  calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  £1,000,000  sterling, 
per  annum,  arising  chiefly  from  the  monopoly  of  corn, 
the  duties  on  wine  and  other  provisions.  Over  and  above 
these,  vast  sums  are  continually  flowing  into  the  Papal 
treasury  from  all  the  Ronlan  Catholic  countries,  for  ais< 
pensations,  indulgences,-  canonizations,  annats,  the  pallia, 
the  investitures  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  other 
leiouroes.  It  is  computed,  that  the  monl^  nnd  regulai 
dwgy,  who  are  absolutely  at  the  Pope's  devotion,  do  not 
imonnt  to  less  than  3,000,000  of  persons,  dispersed 
tfann^  ill  tbe  Roman  Catholic  countries  to  assert  bi» 


supremacy  over  princes,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
that  church.  The  revenues  of  these  monks  do  not  fall 
short  of  £200,000.000  sterling,  besides  the  casual  profits 
arising  from  offerings,  and  we  people's  bounty  to  the 
church,  who  are  taught  that  their  salvation  depends  upon 
this  kind  of  benevolence.  In  Spain  alone,  the  nunibec 
of  ecclesiastics,  includii%  the  parochial  clergy,  monies, 
nuns,  syndics,  inquisitors,  &c.,  amounts  to  1  S8,62S.  The 
number  of  archbishops  is  e^ht,  and  of  bishoprics,  forty- 
six.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  alone  has  a  revenue 
which,  according  to  the  most  moderate  calcuJatioRi 
amounts  to  £90,000  annually.  In  Portugal,  in  1732, 
there  were  reckoned  abote  300,000  ecclesiastics  out  of 
a  population  of  less  than  two  millions.  The  Patriarch 
of  Lisbon  has  an  annual  revenue  of  £30,000,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  Patriarchal  Church,  above  £114,000  ster- 
ling per  annum.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  Diary  of  his 
travels  who)  on  the  Continent,  inserted  in  Lord  King's  late 
biography  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  that  the  expense 
of  U>e  ecclesiastical  e3ttd[>lishment  of  France,  at  the  period 
in  which  be  resided  in  that  couotryi  amounted  to  above 
twenty-four  millions  of  pounds  sterUng.  What,  then,  must 
have  oeen  the  immense  treasures  of  wealth  collected  by 
the  extortions  of  the  Romui  pontifis  and  bishops  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  when  the  whole  of  the  European 
nations  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet,  and  were  subservient 
to  their  interests, — and  when  the  newly  discovered  couii> 
tries  in  America  were  plundered  to  augment  their  reve- 
nues, and  to  gratify  their  unbounded  rapacity!  The 
wealth  thus  amassed,  might  have  been  almost  sufficient 
to  have  cultivated  every  region,  and  to  have  transformed 
every  portion  of  the  globe  mto  an  earthly  paradise. 

£veR  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Papal  tyranny, 
the  avarice  of  the  clergy  seems  to  have  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous height  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  of  England,  gives  the  followmg  description  -.-^ 
"  Every  thing  was  become  venal  in  the  lumish  tribunals; 
simony  was  openly  practised ;  no  favours,  and  even  no 

J'ustice  could  be  obuined  without  a  bribe;  the  highest 
iddcr  was  sure  to  have  the  preference,  without  re^artl 


^ther  to  the  merita  of  the  person  or  of  the  cause;  aod 
besides  the  usual  perversions  of  rights  and  the  decision  of 
controversies,  the  Pope  openly  assumed  an  absoJute  .and 
uncontrolled  authority  of  settin?  aside,  by  the  plenitude 
of  his  Apostolic  power,  all  particular  rules  and  all  privi- 
leges of  patrons,  churches,  and  convents.  On  pretence 
of  remedyiue  these  abuses,  Fop^  Honorius,  in  1336,  com- 
plaining of  the  poverty  of  his  see  es  the  source  of  all 
grievances,  demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of  the 
best  prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two  monks'  por- 
tioDS,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  and  settled  revenue 
of  the  papal  crown ;  but  all  men  being  sensible  that  the 
revenue  would  continue  forever,  his  demand  was  unani- 
mously rejected.  About  three  years  after,  the  Pope  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues, which  he  levied  in  a  very  oppressive  manner,  requir- 
ing payment  before  the  clergy  had  drawn  their  rents  or 
times,  and  sending  about  usurers  who  advanced  them  the 
mpney  at  exorbitant  interest  In  the  year  1240,  Otho  the 
legate,  ha  viog  in  vain  attempted  the  clergy  in  a  body  (Obtain- 
ed separately,  by  intrigues  and  menaces,  large  sums  from 
the  prelates  anci  convents,  and  on  his  departure,  is  said  to 
have  carried  more  money  out  of  the  kingdom  than  he  left 
in  it  This  experiment  was  renewed  after  four  years 
with  success  by  Martin,  the  nuncio,  who  brought  from 
Rome  powers  of  suspending  and  excommunicating  all 
clergymen  that  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Meanwhile  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom  were 
bestowed  on  Italians ;  non-residence  and  pluralities  were 
carried  to  an  enormous  height;  Manset,  tne  king's  chap- 
lain, is  computed  to  have  neld  at  once  seven  hundred 
ecclesiastical  livings,  and  the  abuses  became  so  evident 
ns  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindness  of  superstition  itself." 
"  The  benefices  of  the  Italian  clergy,  in  England,  were 
estimated  at  the  amount  of  60,000  marks  a  year,  a  sum 
which  exce^ed  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Crown  itself." 
*'  Pope  Innocent  exacted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bene- 
fices, the  twentieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  without 
exception,^  third  ofsuchai  exceeded  100  marks  a  year, 
and  the  half  of  auch  as  were  possessed  by  noa-reudents. 
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He  claimed  the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymea ;  he  pre. 
tended  a  right  to  inherit  all  money  gotten  by  usury ;  he 
levied  benerolencies  upon  the  people ;  and  when  the  king 
prohibited  these  ciactioas,  he  threatened  to  pronounce 
against  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication."  Such 
was  the  boundless  rapacity  of  the  PopeSt  the  eztraTagant 
exactions  they  enforced,  and  the  power  they  wielded  to 
gratify  their  avaricious  desires.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
similar  instance  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man,  in  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  of  Covetousnesg,  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  so  impudent,  unbounded,  and  extra- 
vagant. 

There  is  a  certein  class  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Romish  Church,  who  have  been  more  arrogant  and  rapa- 
cious than  almost  any  other  class,  except  the  pontifis* 
namely,  those  individuals  commoply  designated  by  the 
title  of  "The  Pope's  J^epkeua."  An  Italian  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  moderate  Catho* 
lie,  when  sketching  the  characters  of  ttie  existing  cardt- 
nals,  and  the  Pope's  Nephews,  relates,  among  other  curi- 
ous and  melancnoly  pieces  of  history,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  "  A  friend  of  mine  had  the  curiosity  to  calcu- 
late  the  money  that  has  been  given  to  the  Nephews,  and 
be  beg^nattbeyear  1500,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
he  found  issuing  from  the  treasury  of  the  church  above 
ieventy  mUHons  of  double  ducaU,*  all  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  their  kindred :  And  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
vitibk  moneys  i  for  of  private  and  invisible  sums,  there 
may  perhaps  be  twenty  millions  more.  And  those  Romant 
that  are  within  the  tewn,  and  have  more  time  to  cast  up 
what  has  been  extort^  from  them,  if  they  would  take  the 
pains  to  examine  it  more  strictly,  I  am  satisfied,  would 
find  it  much  more."  The  author,  like  a  good  and  zealous 

*  A  dnut  is  about  4a.  6d.  or  6e.  ia  vtlue,  when  of  nlver,  and 
tfrica  u  much  when  of  gold.  The  iouble  ducatt  of  Venice,  Flo. 
fence,  Oenoo,  Sec,  weigh  five  pennjweighto,  seveateen  gnuna  t^ 

Sid,  and  conaeqnently  are  about  the  value  of  ajt  English  gninea,  bo 
tt  Uw  alMV*  sum  may  be  considered  aa  etjoivelent  to  £78,000,000 
sterling,  wbieb  iaeqiiiTalenttomore  tlian  aOOmilliofiaof  poandiat 
the  pTMant  tinte. 
Vol.  VI 4 


Catholic,  makes  the  foIIowioR  rcHection  on  this  fact:  "If 
these  seventy  millions  of  double  ducats  had  been  spent  in 
persecuting  heretics,  or  in  making  war  upon  infidels,  where 
would  any  infidels  be?  where  would  any  heretics  beT 
Those  seventy  millions  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
overrun  all  Asia.  And  (which  is  of  importance  too)  the 
princes  would  have  contributed  as  much  more,  had  they 
seen  the  Popes  more  tenacious  against  their  kindred,  and 
more  free  to  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  Christ." 
The  same  author  stales,  that  "Innocent  the  tenth,  to  satisfy 
the  fancy  of  a  Kinmxman,  spent  a  hundred  thousand 
cToums  upon  a  fountain ;  yet  with  great  difficulty  could 
scarce  find  forty  thousand  to  supply  the  Emperor  in  his 
wars  with  the  Protestants,"  and  "This  good  Pope  would 
nevertheless  leave  to  his  cousin,  to  the  house  of  PamphUia, 
and  other  houses  allied  to  that,  above  eight  miSuma  nf 
erowrn,  with  which  sum  they  flourish  in  Rome  to  this 
very  day."  Again,  "  The  Baniarini  were  in  Rome  at  the 
same  time,  and  enjoyed  a  rent  ot  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns;  and  ^  in  a  war  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  they  could  not  find  forty  thousand.  But, 
oh  God  I  (I  speak  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes)  against  the 
most  Catholic  princes  of  Italy,  whole  miUions  were  no< 
thing ;  they  could  turn  the  Cross  into  a  sword  to  revenge 
their  particular  injuries ;  but  in  the  relief  of  the  £mperor, 
who  was  vindicating  the  Christian  faith,  they  could  not 
find  80  much  as  a  few  hundreds."  On  such  circumstances 
he  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  The  infidels  laugh,  and 
the  heretics  rejoice  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  Church  so 
irrehgiously  devoured,  white  the  poor  Christian  weeps  at 
their  merriment"  "  The  heat  and  passion  which  the  Popes 
^ow  hourly  for  their  Nephews — to  gain  Principalities  for 
them,  to  bestow  pension  upon  pension  upon  them,  to  build 
palace  upon  palace  for  them,  and  to  fill  their  coSera  with 
treasure  to  the  bnm,  is  that  which  cools  the  resolution  of, 
the  zealousest  prince,  and  exasperates  the  infidels  in  their 
wicked  designs.  A  great  shame  it  ist  indeed,  that  the 
heretics  should  have  more  ground  to  accuse  the  Cathodes, 
than  the  Cathc^  has  to  impeach  the  heretic."  I  shall 
only  extract  farther  the  following  apostrophe  of  the  author, 
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in  reference  to  this  sabject:  "Oh  God !  to  what  purpose 
win  they,  keep  so  many  jewels  at  Loretta,  so  much  conse- 
crated plate  at  Some,  so  many  abbeys  for  their  Nephews, 
BO  mucn  wealth  for  the  Popes,  if  aoandoning  their  com- 
monwealth, and  refusing  it  that  humane  supply  that  is 
necessary  for  the  celestial  glory,  it  be  constrained  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Ottoman  power  which  threatens  it  now  with 
the  greatest  eSectT  If  the  wealth  of  the  Popes  be  devoured, 
the  nenefices  of  the  cardinals  given  to  the  priest  of  Ma- 
homet, the  abbeys  of  the  Nephews  usurped  by  the  Turks, 
the  sacred' vessels  at  Rome  profaned  by  these  Infidels, 
and  the  seraglio  adorned  with  the  gems  of  Loretta;  God 
grant  my  eyes  may  never  see  that  spectacle  !"• 

Thus  it  appears,  even  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  that  immense  sums  were  wrested  from 
the  "  Christian  people,"  by  every  species  of  fraud  and 
extortion ;  that  these  sums,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Church,  as  was  pre- 
tended, were  wasting  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  in 
selfish  gratifications,  in  riot  and  debauchery,  in  accumu- 
lating wealth  on  the  heads  of  their  relatives  and  favour- 
ites,— most  of  whom  were  infidels  and  debauchees,  in 
gratifying  the  pride  and  avarice  of  courtezans,  and  in 
the  most  romantic  and  ambitious  projects.  The  single 
structure  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  iwebx  miliions  of  pounds;  and,  in  our  age  and  country, 
would  have  cost  at  least  thirty-six  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. What,  then,  must  have  been  the  immense  sums  ex- 
pended on  similar  objects,  intended  merely  for  worldly 
ostentation,  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  besides 
the  millions  wasted  in  the  pursuits  of  tyranny,  sensuality 
and  debauchery  I  The  mind  of  a  reflecting  Christian  is 
almost  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  that  such  sacrilegious 
enormities  should  have  been  so  long  permitted  to  con- 
tinue under  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  that  such 

*  Sm  &  folio  vdmne  of  830  pagra,  entitled  "B  CarHtuUitnio  di 
Mncla  Ckie$ai  or  the  History  of  the  Cudinala  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  from  the  time  of  their  first  creaticm  te  the  elccUon  of  Pope 
Clement  the  ninth.  Written  in  Italian,  bj  the  author  of  JVepotwmo 
di  Xoma.    Londcm,  1670. 
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Ireasum  abould  have  been  cons^ratod,  for  so  many 
nges,  to  the  support  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  while 
tiie  true  Churcn  of  Christ  was  obliged  to  pine  away  in 

Ejverty,  and  hide  its  head  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth. 
ut  such  are  the  deplorable  and  overwhelming  effecis  of 
CoixUnaneu,  when  it  gains  an  ascendency  in  the  minds 
of  individuals,  communities,  or  nations.  To  accomplish 
its  objects,  every  dictate  of  prudence  is  discarded,  every 
law,  human  ana  divine,  trampled  under  foot,  every  ordi- 
nance of  religion  violated  and  profaned,  every  threaten- 
ing of  future  punishment  set  at  nought,  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  fellow-creatures  entirely  disregarded,  atrocious 
murders  perpetrated  without  remorse,  and,  in  its  bound- 
less projects,  the  whole  earth  appears  too  narrow  a  field 
for  the  scene  of  its  devastations. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  operations  of .  Covetousness 
as  it  appears  in  individuals  and  societiet  connected  vHk 
Ytianvsikiit  and  EvangeHcal  Churches, 

The  operation  of  this  afTection  among  profesnng  Cfaris- 
tians  in  general,  is  apparent, /rom  the  eagemexs  and  rest- 
Usi  activity  mth  which  the  acquisition  t^ireallh  is  pra$e- 
ctUed.  Diligence  and  activity  in  business  is  the  duly  of 
every  man ;  and  he  who,  in  this  way,  "  provides  not  for 
his  household,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel"  But  the  keenness  and  unwearied  exertion  so 
frequently  displayed  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  are 
very  difierent  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
dutiful  attention  which  every  man  ought  to  exercise  in 
procuring  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  When 
we  look  around  us  on  the  world,  and  even  on  the  conduct 
of  many  Christians,  one  would  be  almost  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  honours  is  tho  great 
object  of  pursuit,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  human  exist- 
ence. For  men  will  make  sacrifices,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  inconvenience,  privations,  and  dangers,  to  ac- 
quire money,  which  they  would  refuse  to  do,  in  order  to 
mffty  the  wants  of  a  poor  and  afflicted  family,  or  10 
promote  the  best  interests  of  an  immortal  soul,  even 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  accumulating  wealth  in 
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order  to  family  comfort  This  disposition  likewise  ap> 
pears,  in  being  uniatUfied  with  the  vxaith  already  ac- 
quired, euen  vAen  every  sensitive  comfort  consistent  icitk 
reason  and  religion  is  already  enjoyed.  There  is  too 
much  aiming  at  what  is  called  independence — a  want  of 
contentment  under  the  present  allotments  of  Providence, 
and  a  DtsTRUST  of  the  care  and  the  promises  of  Him  who 
has  said,  "  Ttiy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  water 
shall  be  sure,"  and  "  I  wiil  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  How  few  are  there  to  be  found,  even  among 
evangelical  Christians,  whose  languaee  and  conduct  de- 
clare,— "We  are  perfectly  contented  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Almighty,  and  with  that  portion  of  earthly 
good  which  he  has  oestowed  upon  us,  and  we  confidently 
trust  that  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means,  he  will  cause 
'goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our 
lives;'  for  all  his  allotments  are  determined  by  Infinite 
wisdom  and  rectitude !"  The  same  disposition  appears 
tn  refusing  to  contribute  to  pkiianthropic  objects,  or  in  con- 
tributing the  smallest  and  most  trifling  sums.  While  large 
sums  are  unnecessarily  expended  in  expensive  articles  of 
dress  and  furniture,  the  most  pitiful  and  niggardly  sums 
are  sometimes  reluctantly  given  for  the  promotion  of 
objects  which  have  for  their  ultimate  end  tne  alleviation 
of  human  misery,  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  But,  leaving  such  general 
observations,  it  may  be  expedient  to  descend  into  paxticu- 
lars,  and  fix  our  attention  for  a  little,  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  modes  by  which  covetous  affections  are 
manifested  by  professing  Christians. 

Covetousness  assumes  an  immense  variety  of  different 
shapes,  and  manifests  itself  in  such  a  multiplicity  of 
modes,  that  it  would  require  volumes  of  description,  we^ 
we  to  trace  it  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  and  the 
divenity  of  phases  in  which  it  appears  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  throughout  the  ramifications  of  Christian 
society ;  and  therefore  I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  of 
its  more  genera]  or  leading  aspects. 

.    1.  It  appears  is  its  most  a(^t  and  degrading  form  in 
4* 
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the  Brattice  of  MOARDiire  monev  and  acquiring  hotaes  and 
lanoJ  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accumtdation,  when  there 
is  DO  intention  of  enjo3Hng  euch  wealth,  or  bringing  it 
forward  for  the  good  of  society.  A  man  who  is  uodei 
the  influence  of  this  vile  propensity  will  sonnetimes  ex- 
hibit an  apparent  decency  end  respectability'  of  conduct 
to  general  society.  He  will  seldom  be  distingui^ed  for 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  or  debauchery ;  for  such  indul> 
gences  run  counter  to  his  love  of  gain  and  his  hoarding 
propensities.  He  will  even  attend  with  punctuality  on 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
character,  will  give  his  half-penny  or  his  penny  to  the 
collections  for  the  poor,  and  will  ukewise  keep  up  a  rou- 
tine of  family  worship  in  private,  because  it  costs  him 
nothing.  Among  his  neighbours  he  may  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  sober,  industrious  and  frugal  character, 
and  be  set  in  contrast  with  the  profligate  and  the  pro&ne. 
But  all  the  while  his  heart  is  set  upon  his  covetousness. 
To  acquire  money  by  every  mean  that  will  not  subject 
him  to  the  criminal  laws,  and  to  place  it  in  security,  are 
the  great  and  ultimate  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  his  whole 
aflections  are  absorbed  in  the  accnmuIatioD  of  wealth ; 
mammon  is  the  great  idol  which  he  adores ;  and  what- 
ever semblance  of  religion  he  may  assunne,  be  worships 
and  serve  the  creature  nrtore  then  the  Creator.  He  is 
hard  and  griping  in  every  baivain  he  makes;  he  grinds 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  aiid  refuses  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  needy ;  his  weights  and  measures  are  freauently 
found  deficient,  and  he  cheats  without  remorse,  if  tie  can 
pass  without  detection.  He  envies  the  man  who  is  richer 
or  more  prosperous  than  himself,  and  he  casta  his  eyes 
around  him  on  the  possessions  of  the  poor,  if  perchance, 
by  cunning  and  deceit,  he  may  acquire  them  at  half  theii- 
value.  However  fast  his  wealth  may  increase,  "  though 
he  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,"  and  "  the  gold  of  Ophir  as 
the  stones  of  the  brooks,"  his  wishes  are  never  satisfied, 
and  his  accumulated  wealth  always  lags  behind  hia  ava- 
ricious desires.  He  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  rich,  and 
he  murmurs  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
when  they  frustrate  his  schemes  and  disappoint  bis  expect- 
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itions.  He  is  unhappy,  because  he  is  unsatisfied  with 
wfmt  he  has  acquired,  and  because  his  plans -for  accu- 
mulating gain  are  so  frequently  disconcerted.  Gratitude 
to  God  and  reliance  on  his  providential  caie,  tenderness, 
sympathy,  and  kindness,  domestic  afibction,  and  expan- 
sive Deneficence,  are  virtues  which  can  never  find  an  en- 
trance to  his  heart ;  for  alt  the  avenues  to  true  enjoyment 
are  interrupted,  and  closely  shut  up  by  the  cold  hand  of 
avarice.  He  denies  himself  those  sensitive  comforts 
which  Providence  has  put  within  his  reach,  and  almost 
starves  himself  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  plenty.  He 
■tints  the  comforts  of  his  family  and  dependants,  impart- 
ing to  them  the  necessaries  of  life  in  shreds  and  crumbs, 
and  stooping  to  the  meanest  and  most  debasing  expedi- 
ents, in  order  to  save  a  shilling  or  to  increase  his  slore^ 
days  and  years  roll  on  and  carry  him  near  to  the  verge 
of  time.  As  he  approaches  nearer  the  grave,  into  which 
his  riches  cannot  descend,  his  desires  afler  them  still  in> 
crease,  and  he  clings  to  them  with  a  more  eager  grasp. 
His  last  dckness  seizes  him  while  lie  is  counting  Lis  gold, 
arranging  his  bills,  collecting  his  rents,  or  prosecuting 
the  poor  debtors  who  have  come  under  his  grasp.  He 
ia  determined  to  hold  fast  his  treasures  till  the  last  mo- 
ment; even  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution  is  insufficient 
to  make  his  heart  relent  over  a  poor  family  whom  he  is 
hurrying  into  ruin,  and  in  the  very  article  of  death,  his 
heart  is  glued  to  earthly  treasures,  in  spite  of  every  re- 
monstrance ;  sometimes  grasping  the  keys  of  his  coffers 
with  a  desperate  resolution,  till,  at  length,  his  soul  takes 
its  downward  flight  to  that  world  for  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  covetous  man  who  "  lays 
up  treasures  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God." 
Such  is  the  character,  more  or  less  deeply  marked,  of  not 
a  few  who  pass  under  the  Christian  name,  and  have  a 
place  in  the  Christian  church.  When  they  are  dextrous 
in  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  deceit,  and  their  conduct 
is  unmarked  with  any  flagrant  vice,  they  may  long  con- 
tinue their  course  without  much  reprobation  from  general 
and  even  Christian  society,  especially  if  they  have  acquir 
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disnmulatioD  and  hypocritical  canting; 
s  which  pervades  the  souls  of  such  per- 
d  to  operate  without  control,  would  dis- 
ill  more  glaring  and  disgustful  manner, — 
VQ  many  examples  recorded  in  biography 
I  order  to  exhibit  covetousness  in  its  teal 
ipress  the  mind  with  the  baseness  and  re- 
r  this  passion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ree  examples. 
38  was  by  trade  a  linker,  at  Hom-church 

apartments  portrayed  svmptoms  of  the 
rerty,  though,  at  his  deatli,  he  was  found 
of  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds. 
ind  several  children  whom  he  brought  up 
limonious  manner,  oflen  feeding  them  on 
s  of  meat  which  he  purchased  at  reduced 
:  to  save  the  expense  of  shaving,  he  would 
lirt  to  gather  on  his  face,  to  hide  in  some 
jfecl.  He  never  suffered  his  shirt  to  be 
;r,  but  aflcr  wearing  it  till  it  became  in- 

he  used  to  wash  it  in  wine  to  save  the 
).  His  coat,  which  time  had  transformed 
'ould  have  puzzled  the  most  accomplished 
rmine  its  original  colour,  so  covered  was 
nd  patches  of  diflerent  colours,  and  those 
I  to  resemble  the  trophies  of  the  difierent 
>pe.  The  interest  of  his  money,  together 
d  heap  up,  he  used  to  deposit  in  a  bag, 

covered  up  in  a  tin  pot,  and  then  convey- 
tchen  where  one  of  the  bricks  was  taken 

made  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  pot ) 
then  carefully  marked,  and  a  tally  kept 
,  of  the  sum  deposited.  One  day  his  wife 
hoard,  and  took  from  the  pot  one  of  16 
ire  placed  therein;  but  when  her  husband 
!iis  money,  on  finding  it  not  to  agree  with 
1  the  door,  which  his  wife  did  not  know 
'  with  the  thefl,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
lealh  bed,  he  never  spoke  to  her,  without 
bet  **  thief"  to  every  expression.    A  short 


time  before  his  doath  he  gave  strict  charge  that  hia  coffin 
■hould  not  have  a  nail  io  it,  which  was  actually  the  case, 
the  lid  being  fastened  with  hinges  made  of  cords.  His 
shroud  was  made  of  a  pound  of  wool)  the  cofGn  was 
covered  with  a  sheet  instead  of  a  pall,  and  was  carried 
by  six  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  left  half  a  crown.  At 
his  partjpular  desire,  no  one  who  followed  him  to  the 
grave  wore  mourning;  even  the  undertaker  was  habited 
m  a  blue  coat  and  scarlet  waistcoat  He  died  in  1603,  a 
wretched  example  of  the  degrading  effects  of  avarice. 

In  November,  1821,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harrison 
died  in  Bennet  street,  Rathbone  place,  Oxford  road,  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  lodged  30  years.  The  furniture  in  his 
room  consisted  of  one  old  chair,  a  table,  an  old  stump 
bedstead,  and  a  bed  of  straw ;  in  one  corner  was  a  heap 
of  ashes;  and  the  cupboard,  the  day  afler  his  decease, 
contained  a  few  potatoe  peeUngs  and  a  stale  roll.  His 
body  presented  a  picture  of  extreme  misery  and  starva- 
ti(»i,  though  he  had  no  family,  and  had  property  in  the 
funds  to  the  amount  of  £1500.  A  ibmale  friend  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  deposed  before  the  Coroner, 
that  he  would  let  no  person  but  her  enter  his  room,  which 
he  always  kept  padlocked  on  (he  inside,  for  fear  of  being 
robbed.  He  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  day  time,  and  sat  up 
at  night  witliout  any  fire,  always  burning  a  lamp.  A  fevr 
evenings  before  his  death,  he  told  her,  that  many  persons 
wanted  to  finger  his  cash,  but  they  should  not  He  then 
desired  her  to  lock  him  in,  end  take  the  key  with  her, 
which  she  did ;  but  on  going  again  next  day,  she  found 
him  iyins  on  his  bed,  with  ha  clothes  on,  quite  dead.  He 
was  in  the  practice  of  carrying  large  sums  of  naoney> 
and  sewing  them  i^  in  different  parts  of  his  clothes,  for 
which  reason  he  never  pulled  them  oC  Upwards  of 
£100  was  found  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, — on 
the  nisht  previous  to  which  he  sent  for  one  ovster,  half  a 

g'nt  m  beer,  and  a  pennyworth  of  figs,  which  he  ale. 
och  is  the  wretchedness  and  degradation  to  which  covet- 
ousness  reduces  those  miserable  oeings  who  live  under  its 
influence.  Such  examples  form  a  striking  commentary 
OD  the  words  of  SokHnon: — "There  is  a  sore  evil,  which 
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I  have  leen  under  the  sud  ;  riches  kept  hy  the  owners 
tbere<^  to  their  hurt,  and  those  riches  perish  by  evil 
travail  As  he  came  forth  of  his  mother's  womb,  naked 
shall  he  return,  to  go  as  he  came,  and  shall  take  nothinr 
of  his  labour  which  be  may  carry  away  in  his  hand.  AD 
his  days  also  he  eateth  in  darkness,  '  or  wretchedness,' 
and  hath  much  sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sickness"  under 
the  curse  and  displeasure  of  God. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  but  I  shall  adduce  only  the  following  well  autheo* 
ticated  instance,  in  relation  to  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  who 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  parliament  for  Berk- 
shire. 

The  fatlier  of  this  gentleman  was  a  brewer,  of  great 
eminence,  but  his  mother,  though  she  was  left  nearly 
£100,000  by  her  husband,  literally  starved  herself  to 
death.  About  the  age  of  40,  Mr.  Elwes  succeeded  to 
the  property  of  his  uncle,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£250,000.  Yet  this  wretched  man,  notwithstanding  hb 
imn>ense  wealth,  denied  himself  of  almost  eveiy  comfort, 
in  order  to  increose  his  store.  He  would  walk  home  in 
the  rain  in  London,  rather  than  pay  a  shilling  for  a  coach; 
he  would  sit  in  wet  clothes  sooner  than  have  fire  to  dry 
them ;  he  would  eat  his  provisions  in  the  last  stage  of  pu- 
trefaction, sooner  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butch- 
ers; and  he  wore  a  wig  for  a  certain  time,  which  his 
biographer  saw  him  pick  up  out  of  a  rut  in  a  lane  where 
they  were  riding;  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  the 
cast-off  wig  of  some  beggar.  When  setting  out  on  a 
ioumey,  his  first  care  was  to  put  two  or  Uiree  eggs, 
boiled  hard,  into  his  great-coat  [wcket,  or  any  scraps  of 
bread  which  he  found;  then  mounting  his  horse,  his  next 
attention  was  to  get  out  of  London  into  that  road  where 
turnpikes  were  the  fewest ;  then  stopping  under  any  hedge 
whose  grass  presented  stuff  for  nis  horse,  and  a  JitOe 
water  for  himself,  he  would  sit  down  and  refresh  himself 
and  his  horse  together,  without  ever  once  stopping  on  the 
road  at  any  house.  Two  of  his  residences  he  chiefly 
visited  were,  Marcham  in  Suffolk,  and  another  in  Berk- 
•hire.  Marcham  was  the  place  he  most  frequently  visited 
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ms  he  advanced  in  life ;  for  this  reasoit,  that  the  journey 
into  Suffolk  cost  him  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  while 
that  into  Berlfshire  amounted  to /our  pence.  To  save  fire 
he  would  walk  about  the  remains  of  an  old  green-house, 
or  sit  with  a  servant  in  the  kitchen.  During  the  harvest, 
he  would  go  into  the  fields  to  glean  (he  com  on  the 
grounds  ofhis  own  tenants,  and  they  used  to  leave  a  little 
more  than  common,  fo  please  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
as  eager  after  it  as  any  pauper  in  the  parish.  In  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  his  morning  employment  was  to  pick 
up  any  stray  chips,  bones,  or  other  things,  to  carry  to  the 
fire  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  in  the  act  of  pulling  down,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  crow's  nest  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
gentleman  wondering  why  he  would -give  himself  this 
trouble,  "  Oh  I  sir,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  really  a  shame  that 
these  creatures  should  do  sa  Do  but  see  what  a  waste 
they  make — they  don't  care  how  extravagant  they  are." 
As  he  approached  to  the  close  of  life,  his  avaricious 
disposition  increased,  and  his  penurious  habits  became 
still  more  inveterate.  He  usea  still  to  ride  about  the 
country  on  one  of  his  mares,  but  he  rode  her  on  the  soil 
turf,  adjoining  the  road,  to  save  the  expense  of  shoos,  as 
be  observed,  "  the  turf  is  very  pleasant  for  a  horse's  foot" 
When  any  gentleman  called  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  the 
atable-boy  was  profuse  enough  to  put  a  little  hay  before 
the  horse,  old  Elwes  would  slyly  steal  back  into  the  sta- 
ble, and  take  the  hay  very  carefully  away.  He  would 
continue  to  eat  game  in  the  last  state  of  putrefaction,  and 
meat  that  toalked  about  his  plate,  rather  than  have  new 
things  killed  before  the  old  provision  was  finished — a  spe- 
cies of  provisions  not  altogether  unsuitable  to  so  degraoed 
a  mind.  During  this  penod,  he  one  day  dined  upon  the 
remaining  part  of  a  moor-hen,  which  had  been  brought 
out  of  the  river  by  a  rat ;  and  soon  after  ale  an  undigested 
part  of  a  pike,  which  a  larger  one  had  swallowed,  but 
nad  not  fini^ed,  and  which  were  taken  in  this  state  in  a 
net — ^remarking  to  a  friend  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction, 
"Ay  I  this  is  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone."  It  is  sup- 
posed that  if  his  manors  and  some  grounds  in  his  own 
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baads  had  not  furtiiahed  a  subsistence^  where  he  had  not 
any  thing  actually  to  buy,  he  would  have  sufiered  hinnself 
to  have  starved  rather  than  have  bought  a^y  thing  wUk 
money.  His  dress  was  in  unison  with  his  mode  of  Jiving. 
He  would  walk  about  in  a  tattered  brown-coloured  hat, 
and  sonietimes  in  a  red  and  w'nite  coloured  cap,  tike  a 
prisoner  confined  for  debt  His  shoes  be  would  never 
sufTer  to  be  cleaned,  lest  they  should  be  worn  out  the 
sooner ;  but  «till,  with  ali  this  self-denial,  he  thou^t  he 
was  too  profuse,  and  would  frequently  say,  "he  must  be 
a  little  more  careful  of  his  property."  His  disquietude  on 
the  subject  of  money  was  now  continual  When  he  went 
to  bed,  he  would  put  five  or  six  guineas  into  a  bureau, 
and  then  feel  of  his  monev,  afler  ne  had  retired  to  rest, 
and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would  notaa 
down  to  see  if  it  was  there.  Miney  was  now  his  only 
thought ;  he  rose  upon  money — upon  money  lay  down  to 
rest.  He  would  carefully  wrap  up  a  few  guineas,  in 
various  papers,  and  deposit  them  in  difierent  comers, 
and  then  run  from  one  to  the  other,  to  see  whether  they 
were  all  safe ;  then  forgetting  where  he  had  concealed 
some  of  them,  he  would  oecome  as  seriously  afliicted  as 
a  man  might  be  who  had  lost  all  his  property.  During 
the  last  winter  of  his  life,  he  would  frequently  be  heard 
at  midnight,  as  if  struggling  with  some  one  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  crying  out,  "1  will  keep  my  moneyj  I  will;  no- 
body shall  rob  me  of  my  property."  At  length,  on  the 
S6th  November,  1789,  expired  this  miserably  rich  man, 
while  absorbed  in  his  avaricious  propensities,  leaving  to 
the  world  a  most  striking  and  melancholy  example  ottho 
miserable  and  debasing  effects  of  covetousness.  At  his 
death,  his  property  amounted  to  above  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  were  soon  dispersed  throughout 
all  parts  of  England.* 

Such  exampks  may  be  considered  as  intended  by  Di- 
vine Providence  to  show  us  the  wretched  and  degraded 
condition  to  which  avarice  reduces  the  soul  of  man,  aad 
to  serve  as  beacons  to  guard  us  against  the  influence  of 

*  8clMt«d  iTOin  Tophun's  "  Life  of  John  Qwet,  Em).'* 
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ihit  debauig  and  Boul-ruintng  propensity.  For  i^  is  ini< 
possible  for  a  soul  thus  absoroed  in  the  accumulation  of 
oiOaey  to  love  its  Creator  or  its  fdlpw-crealures,  or  to 
submit  to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel ;  and  consequently 
it  must  be  altogether  unfit  for  engaging  in  the  sublime 
exercises  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  for  relishing  the 
enjoyments  of  that  "  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible 
and  that  fadeth  not  away."  The  service  of  Clod  and 
Mammon  are  absolutely  irreconcilable;  and  the  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  latter,  by  his  own  act  renders  him- 
■elf  ttnft  for  beii^  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
■aints  m  light.  Than  such  a  man  there  can  scarcely  be 
presented  a  more  pitiable  picture  of  human  depravity  and 
degradation.  An  immortal  mind  grovelling  in  the*  dust, 
Km  having  for  its  highest  aim  to  heap  up  treasures  which 
are  never  to  be  enjoyed !  and  despising  those  incorrupti- 
ble riches  which  shall  endure  forever  1  what  folly  can  be 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  suoh  an  infatuated  mortalt 

"  Ob,  caned  luat  of  Gold !  when  for  tliv  Bake 
The  fool  throws  up  his  intereat  in  both  worlds ; 
First  Btaned  in  ttus,  then  damned  in  that  to  come." 


Who  that  ever  lasted  the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  or 
felt  the  sweets  of  beneficence,  or  the  comforts  of  reCgion, 
can  but  pity  the  poor  wretch  whose  soul  is  chained  to 
earthly  treasures,  and  tortured  on  the  rack  of  avarice  T 
And,  iet  it  be  remembered,  that  although  the  examples 
related  above  are  extreme  cases,  yet  the  principle  of  co- 
vetousness  is  the  same  in  every  individual  in  whose  heart 
it  predominates,  and  it  is  owing  only  to  certain  restrain- 
ing circumstances,  that  it  does  not  carry  them  to  the 
same  stage  of  misery  and  degradation)  as  in  the  instances 
I  have  now  related.  Let  this  depraved  principle  be  let 
loose  to  operate  without  control,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
depict  the  miseries  and  degradations  of  human  character 
that  would  follow  in  its  train.  The  world  would  soon 
become  an  immense  aceldama,  a^d  its  inhabitants  a  so- 
ciety of  fiends,  fit  only  to  be  the  companions  of  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  his  infernal  l^iona. 
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2.  Another  way  in  which  Covetousness  operatn,  ewm 
among  professed  Christians,  is,  in  gratifying  a  denre  Jot 
oilentatumi  display,  and  a  spirit  of  pride  and  aitAiiioH. 

The  Creator  evidently  intended  that  bis  creatures  should 
be  suitably  clothed  and  accommodated  with  comfortablo 
habitations ;  for  tte  has  replenished  the  earth  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  those  purposes;  and  were  prt^r 
arrangements  made  in  the  social  state,  and  benevolence 
as  frequently  displayed  as  the  principle  of  avarice — all 
the  ranks  of  mankind  would  be  comfortably  clothed,  atxl 
convenientEy  accommodated.  A  spirit  of  covetousness  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  a  desire  after  decent  ap- 
parel and  comfortable  dwellings,  nor  with  those  exertions 
which  are  requisite  to  procure  them.  But  when  I  behold 
a  professed  Christian  decking  himself  and  family  'with 
gaudy  attire,  replenishing  his  dwdling  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive furniture,  erecting  a  huge  mansion,  superior  to  ' 
those  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  sufHcient  to  accommodate 
three  or  four  families — contenting  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  subscribing  half  a  guinea  a  year  for  a  religious 
or  philanthropic  institution,  and  so  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  that  time  is  scarcely  left  for  mental 
improvement  or  family  religion — I  cannot  help  drawing 
the  conclusion,  that  covetousness  is  a  principle  whicn 
rules  in  such  a  mind  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a  spirit 
of  vanity  and  pride,  and  a  desire  for  worldly  ostentation 
and  parade.  I  have  seen  in  the  house  of  a  professor  of 
religion,  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £150  a  year,  an 
article  of  furniture,  of  no  great  utility,  which  cost  twenty 
or  thirty  guineas,  while  a  sixth  part  of  this  sum  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  procured  a  neat  article  to 
have  answered  every  puipose  for  which  it  was  intendecL 
Yet  if  the  individual  had  been  urged  to  subscribe  a  guinea 
for  a  benevolent  institution,  it  wouM  have  been  refused  as 
a  most  extravagant  demand.  I  have  seen  a  single  flat 
of  a  house  furnished,  ^t  an  expense  of  seven  or  eight 
himdred  guineas,  where  there  was'  scarcely  a  family  to 
occupy  it,  and  where  the  proprietor,  in  all  proba^litfi 
never  gave  the  tenth  part  of  this  sum  to  the  parpoaes  of 
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religion  ot  fauman  improvement.  Without  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  right  of  those  to  whom  God  hath  eiven  wealth 
and  riches,  to  adorn  their  mansions  with  splendid  furni- 
ture or  decorations,  it  ma^  still  be  proper  to  enquire,  if 
the  paltry  sum  generally  given  by  many  such  persons  for 
Uie  purposes  of  philanthropy,  be  at  all  proportionable  to 
the  expenses  incurred  in  procuring  such  costly  articles 
and  decorations.  la  it  the  part  of  a  Christian  man  to  be 
ao  liberal  and  even  extravagant  in  his  exCeroal  trappings, 
while  he  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  put  his  hand  into  nia 
pocket  to  supply  the  means  of  propagating  the  gospel 
Uirough  the  world, — and  while  the  one  half  of  his  super- 
fluities would  be  hailed  as  a  precious  boon  for  this  pur- 
pose  1    To  such  persons  we  might  apply  the  words  of  tho 

Erophet  Haggai,  "  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,"  fashionable 
hnstians,  "  to  dwell  in  your  decorated  houses,  and  this 
house  of  the  Lord  lie  waatet  Therefore,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  Consider  your  ways.  Ye  have  sown 
much  and  bring  in  little;  ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not  enough; 
ye  drinlt,  but  ye  are  not  filled  with  drink;  ye  clothe  you, 
but  there  is  no  warm ;  and  he  that  eamclh  wages,  earneth 
wages  to  put  them  in  a  bag  full  of  holes."  In  the  course 
of  his  providence,  God  frequently  causes  such  persons  to 
behold  their  sin  in  their  punishment,  by  blasting  tJieir  hopes 
of  worldly  gain,  and  sweeping  away  their  treasures  by 
unforeseen  accidents  and  adverse  dispensations.  Sucn 
was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Haggai,  when  the  people  rc> 
fused  to  exert  themselves  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  "Ye 
looked  for  much,  and  lo,  it  came  to  httie ;  and,  when  ye 
brought  it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it  Whyt  saith  tine 
Lord  of  Hosts ;  because  of  mine  house  which  is  waste ; 
and  ye  run  every  man  unto  hia  own  house."  With  how 
much  propriety  may  such  declarations  be  applied  to  many 
religionists  in  our  times,  when  there  are  so  many  urgent 
calls  to  arise  and  build  the  New  Testament  Church,  and 
extend  its  boundaries — and  who  yet  run  every  one  to  his 
"decorated  houses,"  to  indulge  in  ease  and  luxury,  while 
the  extension  of  the  house  of  God  and  the  reparation  of 
its  desolations  require  their  most  vigorous  exertions? 
The  money  which  is  wasted  in  unnecessary  decorations^ 
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in  regard  to  dress  and  furniture,  and  other  superfluities, 
even  by  Christians — were  it  collected  into  one  sum,  would 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  funds  belonging 
to  all  the  Religious  and  Philanthropic  institutions  of  the 
British  Empire)  and  may  be  considered  as  nothing  less 
than  a  robbery  of  the  Most  High  of  his  "titles  and  offer- 
ings." 

S.  Covetousness  manifests  itself  under  pretence  of  jwv' 
Tiding  suitable  portions  for  children. 

This  is  a  very  common  apology  for  the  keen  prosecu- 
tion of  wealth,  find  the  anxious  care  which  is  exercised 
in  securing  it.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cloak  to  cover  the  vile  principle  of  covetous- 
ness, when  it  is  beginning  to  sway  its  sceptre  over  the 
mind.  But,  supposing  a  regard  for  tlie  temporal  interests 
of  children  to  mingle  itself  with  a  covetous  afTection,  the 
practice  of  laying  up  fortunes  for  children,  so  as  to  make 
them  independent,  is  both  injudicious,  and  immoral  in  its 

feneral  tendency.  Every  parent  ought  to  give  his  chil-  " 
ren  a  good  education,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  and  above 
all  things,  "  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  So  far  as  his  circumstances  permit,  he 
should  indulge  them  in  every  innocent  enjoyment ;  and 
when  they  are  beginning  business  or  setting  up  in  lilc, 
he  may  afford  them  as  much  money  as  he  can  spare  for 
enabling  them  to  conduct,  with  success,  the  professions 
or  employments  in  which  tliey  engage.  This  is  nearly 
all  tnat  a  Christian  parent  should  Be  anxious, to  accom- 
plish, in  reference  to  the  temporal  condition  of  his  children. 
For,  when  a  young  man  has  received  an  education  suita- 
ble to  his  station,  and  adequate  allowance  for  the  com- 
mencement and  prosecution  of  his  business,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  given  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  his 
future  happiness  and  success  in  life  will  depend  upon  his 
own  prudence,  exertions  and  moriri  contiuct,  —  he  will 
more  readily  apply  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  attend  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  than  if  he 
had  a  coniitant  dependence  on  the  wealth  and  support  of 
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his  parents,  whatever  conduct  he  might  pursue.  Every 
young  person  should  be  taught  that  be  has  a  certain  part 
to  act  in  the  world,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  the 
Great  Lord  of  all  —  that  his  happiness  or  mbery  in  this 
world,  (under  God,)  is  dependent  upon  himself  and  the 
course  he  pursues — that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  humour  or  pleasure,  but  for 
the  good  of  mankind — and  that  there  are  certain  physical 
and  moral  laws  which  he  can  never  violate  without  feel- 
ing a  corresponding  punishment 

But,  if  a  parent  act  on  a  diSerent  principle;  if  he  in- 
dulge his  covetous  disposition  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
his  children,  and  give  them  reason  to  expect  that  they 
shall  inherit  wealth  and  independency,  when  he  shall  have 
left  the  world,  the  worst  consequences  may  ensue,  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  offspring.  When  children  begin  to 
discover  that  the  penurious  disposition  of  their  parents  is 
a  mean  cringing  vice,  they  will  be  led  to  conclude  that 
extravarance  is  a  virtue,  and  thus  a  broad  path  will  be 
opened  for  licentious  conduct  in  the  future  part  of  their 
lives.  They  are  trained  up  in  the  idea,  that  their  parents 
are  accumulating  a  mass  of  wealth,  which  they  are  destine 
ed  one  day  to  spend,  and  they  live  under  restraints  aod 
privations,  which  they  hope  the  death  of  their  parents 
will  soon  remove.  Tnechildrenof  very  covetous pareata 
are  frequently  found  in  this  situation.  The  old  men  die, 
and  we  immediately  behold  the  children  entering  on  th4 
career  of  gaiety  and  licentiousness,  and  running  headlong 
to  poverty  and  destruction;  and,  instead  of  feeling  fixate' 
ful  to  their  pareut  for  the  riches  he  had  accumulated,  can 
scarcely  conceal  their  joy,  thai  they  are  removed  from 
under  his  restraints.  The  moment  of  his  death,  ia  the 
signal  for  the  plunder  of  his  penurious  savings.  "  I  never 
Vmw  the  sou  of  a  miser,"  says  a  certain  writer*  ."  nther 
feeling  or  enressing  the  least  gratitude  for  the  meaoB 
which  his  father  had  employed  to  amass  his  fortune.  The 
heir  of  this  kind  of  wealth  receives  it  as  a  debt  which 
has  been  long  due,  and  which  has  been  recovered  by  a 
vexatious  law-plea.  He  may  dispute  the  sum,  but  he  will 
not  asteem  tlw  panon  who  has  prevented  him  frooa  eojoy 
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ing  it"  Many  example^,  were  it  expedienli  might  be  pn>. 
duced  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  richeaof  the  covetous 
man,  after  his  death,  "  make  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away,"  and  that  those  to  whom  they  are  left,  too  fre- 
quently "  fall  into  snares  and  drown  themselves  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition." 

It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  so  many  individuals  arc  to 
be  found,  whose  faculties  are  unimpaired,  who  appear  in 
other  respects  men  of  sense,  and  profess  a  decent  respect 
for  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  yet  allow  the  love  of 
money,  and  the  absurd  desire  of  heaping  Up  useless  wealth, 
to  triumph  over  every  rational  and  religious  principle. 
When  we  speak  to  tlrem  on  rtie  subject,  they  attempt  to 
silence  every  argument  by  e^ipatiating  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  children,  as  if  they  wished  to  prove 
that  money  is  a  better  provision  than  training  them  in 
intelligence,  and  in  moral  and  religious  habits,  and  in  ren* 
dering  them  meet  to  be  heirs  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
Now,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  a  young  man,  than  to  leave  him  such  a 
portion  of  wealth  as  will  render  htm,  in  the  language  of 
the  world,  independent,  especially  if  he  have  little  relish 
for  rational  and  religious  pursuits.  He  has  no  stimulua 
for  cultivating  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers ;  his  lime 
frequently  lies  heavy  on  his  hands;  to  promote  the  physi- 
cal or  moral  comfort  of  others,  forms  no  part  of  his  plan  ; 
his  faculties  become  benumbed ;  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
crally  and  licentious ;  he  wanders  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  from  one  pleasure  to  another,  without  any 
defined  object  in  view,  but  the  gratification  of  his  humours ; 
be  feels,  on  the  whole,  but  \il3e  enjoyment,  for  this  is  only 
to  be  found  in  mental  and  bodily  activity ;  he  gives  up 
at  length  to  licentious  habits  and  sensual  indulgencies ; 
his  resources  begin  to  bo  diminished — he  feels  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  hia  pleasures  are  inlerrupled,  and  his 
miseries  increase ;  and  thus  he  passes  through  life  in  a 
fretful  humour,  without  rational  enjoyment,  and  without 
contributing  to  the  good  of  others.  Such  is  too  fi-equenlly 
the  case  with  the  children  of  those  who  have  woro  them- 
selves out  in  avaricious  activity,  and  deprived  themselvei 
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of  almost  ereiy  comfort,  in  order  to  lay  up  an  inheritance 
for  their  ofispring. 

Every  young  man,  even  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  should 
be  tangnt  that  be  is  placed  in  a  scene  of  arXUm,  as  well 
as  of  er\joyment ;  that,  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  society, 
ought  to  be  one  main  object  of  his  life ;  and,  that  although 
he  may  not  need  to  earn  his  subsistence  by  the  labour 
either  of  his  hands  or  of  his  mind — he  ought  to  engage 
in  some  honourable  pursuit,  which  may  tend  to  promote 
his  own  happiness,  the  improvement  of  society,  and  the 
glory  of  his  Maker.  Even  the  sons  of  the  most  opulent 
ought  not  to  consider  it  as  a  degradation  to  learn  a  me- 
chanical employment,  and  to  apply  their  corporeal  powers, 
occasionally,  to  useful  industry.  Among  many  other 
advantages,  it  might  tend  to  strengthen  their  animal  sys- 
tem, to  invigorate  their  minds,  and  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  judicioiis  estimate  of  the  value  of  mechanical  inventions, 
and  of  the  employments  and  intercourses  of  general  soci- 
ety. And  their  earnings  might  become  a  source  of  wealth 
for  carrying  forward  improvements,  and  adding  spirit  and 
vigour  to  every  philanthropic  movement  With  regard 
to  ihe  female  members  of  a  family ;  if  a  parent  have  any 
wealth  or  inheritance  to  leave,  the  greater  part  should  be 
bestowed  on  them,  as  they  are  neither  so  well  adapted 
by  Nature  for  active  labour,  nor  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities as  the  male  branches,  for  engaging  in  business  and 
increasing  their  store.  Yet,  even  ihe  female  sex,  in  the 
higher  ranks,  ought  not  to  consider  themselves  as  exempt- 
ed from  any  labours  to  which  they  are  competent,  and 
in  which  they  may  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
In  short,  it  mav  be  [aid  down  as  a  kind  of  maxim,  that  a 
great  fortune  bestowed  upon  a  young  man  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  can  befal  him,  unless  he  make  it  one 
of  bis  great  objects  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
tp  the  good  of  society ;  and,  that  lahota;  both  of  body  and 
mind,  is  eiseatiaJ  to  the  true  happiness  of  man. 

4.  Covetousness  disphiys  itself  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  modes — in  He  various 
mercantiU  iramactums  of  mankind. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  alt  the  rairiety  of 
manceuvres  by  wnich  covetousness  is,  in  this  way,  dis- 
pUy«l,  even  by  multiludea  who  consider  themselves  as 
followers  of  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  only  glance  at 
some  of  the  nefarious  means  which  are  frequently  employ- 
ed- Among  other  well-known  practices,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  varnishing  over  deterioratwi  articles  with  a  fair  out- 
side, in  order  to  deceive  the  purchaser,  and  to  prevent 
the  real  state  of  the  commodity  from  being  perceived. 
Hence,  a  pound  of  butter  has  frequently  been  found  with 
a  quantity  of  Scotch  porridge  in  its  interior;  milk  mixed 
whb  chalk  and  water ;  sugar  mixed  with  white  sand ;  the 
under  part  of  a  chest  of  tea  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that 
of  the  top ;  and  many  such  frauds  and  deceptions,  best 
known  to  the  nefarious  trader.  Other  practices  are,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  ignorance  to  pass  off  an  unsaleable  com- 
modity, and  asking  more  than  the  just  value  of  whatever 
is  offered  for  sale;  in  a  merchant  denying  the  goods 
which  he  has  in  his  possession,  when  there  is  the  prospect 
of  an  advancing  price ;  in  bis  overcharging  for  the  articles 
of  which  he  is  disposing,  and  undervaluing  those  he  intends 
to  purchase ;  in  using  light  weights  and  deficient  measures, 
when  there  is  little  prospect  of  their  being  detected ;  in 
the  jealousies,  slanders,  and  evil  surmising  which  one 
trader  harbours,  and  endeavours  slyly  to  throw  out  against 
another;  in  their  attempts  to  extol  their  own  articles 
beyond  their  just  value,  and  to- depreciate  the  characters 
and  the  commodities  of  their  neighbours ;  in  their  engag- 
ing in  smvggb'ng  and  other  unchristian  modes  of  traffic ; 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  in  order  to  procure  their  goods  at  half  theif 
value ;  in  selling  spintous  liquors  to  the  worthless  and  dis- 
sipated, whether  men,  women,  or  children,  to  swell  the 
Hst  of  "  transgressors  among  men,"  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  paltry  profit  of  such  a  traffic;  in  trafficking  in 
vdnd-bius,  bribing  the  officers  of  justice  for  the  hberty  of 
continuing  a  nefarious  trade,  and  in  a  thousand  other 
modes  which  the  fraadulent  dealer  alone  is  best  qualified 
to  describe.  In  all  such  transactions,  not  only  is  covei- 
ousness  displayed,  but  a  principle  of/alielkood  runs  through 
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all  his  mercaotile  negotiations,  so  that  every  fraudulent 
trader  is  of  necessity  a  systematic  Har. 

I  have  known  high-flying  professors  of  religion  guilty 
of  most  of  the  frauds  to  which  I  now  allude.  I  have 
known  a  merchant,  an  office-bearer  in  a  Christian  church) 
who,  by  a  dexterous  mode  of  measuring  his  cloth,  kept 
off  nearly  an  inch  from  every  yard,  and  who  charged  a 
higher  price  for  his  commodities  than  any  of  his  neigh- 
hours;  another  of  the  same  pretensions,  who  seemed  to 
consider  himself  as  holier  than  others,  who  possessed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wealth  along  with  a  good  busi- 
ness, and  who  could,  notwithstanding,  degrade  himself 
and  gratify  his  avarice,  by  selling  drams  and  gills  of  whis> 
key  and  gin  over  his  counter,  to  dissipated  women,  end 
all  others  who  chose  to  be  his  customers.  I  have  seen 
Buch  practices  in  the  shop  even  of  the  mayor  of  a  large 
town,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  member  of  the  churcn. 
I  have  known  others  of  similar  religious  pretensions,  who 
have  engaged  in  smuggling  spiritous  liquors,  paper,  teas, 
and  other  commodities,  who  have  even  forged  excise 
stamps,  and  who  seemed  to  consider  such  practices  as 
nowise  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  I 
have  known  such  whose  weights  and  measures  were 
deficient,  whose  quartern  loaves  were  from  five  to  ten 
ounces  below  the  just  standard,  and  whose  butter,  when 
exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  market,  has  been  frequently 
seized  by  police  officers,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in 
weight  1  have  seen  the  confidence  of  their  brethren  in 
this  way  grossly  abused  by  their  assumed  character  of 
piety  and  rectitude,  and  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
su^ct  the  honour  and  honesty  of  every  one  who  made 
hign  pretensions  to  sanctity  and  evangelical  religion.  Yet 
many  such  nefarious  practices  are  overlooked  in  Christian 
churches,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  censure,  especially  if  the 
euilty  individuals  have  a  large  share  of  wealth,  and  regu- 
larly attend  the  public  ordinances  of  religion.  Were  it 
expedient  in  the  present  case,  numerous  examples  of  the 
above  description  micht  be  brought  forward. 

Another  way  in  which  merchants  display  their  covet- 
oiia  disposition  is,  by  ioi&ng  their  apprenticei  and  servants 
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and  cording  Aon  for  so  many  long  kourt,  that  their 
health  is  injured,  and  their  intellectual  and  religious  im- 
prooement  prevented.  I  have  known  apprentices  not  sbove 
thirteen  years  of  age,  confined  in  shops  from  seven  in  tho 
morning  till  twelve  at  midnight,  and  sometimes  to  an  early 
hour  in  iho  morning,  and  having  scarcely  two  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  allotted  them  for  meals ;  and  that,  too, 
by  merchants  who  mode  a  splendid  profession  of  piety, 
and  were  considered  as  pillars  of  Dissenting  churches. 
By  such  conduct,  young  persons  are  not  ody  deprived 
of  that  recreation  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigour  of 
their  animal  system,  but  prevented  from  attentUog  the' 
means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  from  stor- 
ing their  minds  with  that  knowledge  which  the^  ought  to 
possess  as  rational  and  immortal  lieings.  If,  m  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  merchants  and  others  require  so  long 
continued  drudgery  Irom  their  servants,  other  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  made,  and  additional  servants  or  ap- 
prentices procured,  so  that  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
service  omy  should  be  required  from  them.  But  such 
arrangements  would  run  counter  to  the  principle  of  ava- 
rice. Similar  practices  have  long  been  complained  of  in 
regard  to  many  of  our  spinning-miUs,  and  other  public 
manufactories,  and  yet  they  have  been  defended  by  CAKs- 
tian  men,  as  if  the  labouring  classes  were  to  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  animal  machines,  or  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Covetousness  likewise  displays  itself 
in  keeping  open  shops  to  late  hours,  and  thus  preventing 
families,  servants,  shopmen,  and  apprentices  from  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  and  from  the  means  of  rational  improve- 
ment; and,  when  measures  have  been  concerted  to  put  & 
stop  to  this  evil,  I  have  known  two  or  three  professed 
Christians,  by  their  obstinacy  and  avaricious  disposition, 
disconcert  every  plan  which  had  been  formed  for  this 
purpose. 

5.  The  covetous  principle,  conjoined  with  glaring  acts 
of  inhumanity  and  injustice,  is  frequently  displayed  in 
cases  of  BAHKnuPTCif. 

How  frequently  do  we  find  persons  establishing  an  ex- 


tenure  buBioew  on  credit  when  they  have  no  funds  of 
their  own;  udng  wind-bills  and  Bometltnes  forgeries;  fur- 
nishine  elegant  houses  with  money  which  is  not  their 
own; living  in  luxury  and  splendour;  dashing  along  in 
gigs  and  landaus;  entertaining  friends  with  sumptuous 
dinners,  and  indulging  in  all  the  fashionable  follies  of  life,  . 
till,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  ihey  are  run 
aground  nnd  declared  to  be  BankntpU,  who  can  scarcely 
pay  a  dividend  of  ihree  shillings  a  pound.  Previous  to 
Buch  bankruptcies,  many  cases  of  fraud  and  injustice 
very  frequently  occur.  I  have  known  office-bearers  in 
Christian  churches,  distinguished  for  their  high  preteu' 
sions  to  religion  aqd  piety,  who,  only  a  few  days  previous 
to  their  failure  in  business,  have  borrowed  pretty  large 
sums  of  money,  and  that,  too,  even  from  an  industrious 
mechanic,  who  was  induced,  by  deceitful  words,  to  lend 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  accumulated  by  industry  and 
economy,  during  a  course  of  many  years, — scarcely  a 
fraction  of  which  was  ever  recovered.  In  such  cases, 
we  not  tiitfrequently  behold  selfishness  assuming  a  vast 
variety  of  forms;  practising  low  cunning  and  dishonesty, 
resorting  to  till  possible  shifts  of  duplicity,  to  prolong  the 
credit  of  a  tottering  establishment;  concealing  property 
which  belonged  to  others,  or  secretly  disposing  of  it  at 
half  its  value ;  dealing  in  contraband  articles,  defrauding 
government  of  its  revenues,  deceiving  the  unwary,  weav- 
ing a  web  of  entanglement  throughout  every  department 
of^the  mercantile  concern,  gathering  up  payments  of 
money  and  merchandise  agamst  the  crisis  which  is  ap- 
proacniflg,  and  implicating  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  even  the  poor  industrious  labourer  in  their  concerns, 
and  involving  thcnn.  in  the  impending  ruin.  If  such  were 
the  practices  merely  of  professed  worldly  men,  we  might 
cease  to  wonder.  But,  alas  I  such  wiles  and  shufHings 
end  dishonesties,  are  too  frequently  displayed  by  those 
who  profess  to  tie  seeking  af\er  an  iucormptihlo  niberit- 
ance. 

But  the  cithilMtion  of  covetousness  and  dishonesty  ioes 
not  end  at  the  period  of  bankruptcy.  After  a  legal  set- 
tlement has  been  obtained,  and  business  returned,  nmilar 


exhibitions  are  repeated.  I  have  known  many  individuals) 
belonging  both  to  the  established  church  and  to  dissenters, 
men  whose  professions  of  religion  were  ostentatious  and 
flaring;  who,  al^er  having  become  bankrupts,  lived  as 
fi«uriously,  dressed  as  gaily,  gave  their  children  as/tuA- 
vmahle  an  education,  and  set  Uiem  up  in  as  lucrative  pro- 
fessions, as  if  no  such  event  had  taken  places  I  have 
known  others  who,  al\er  having  paid  six  or  seven  shil- 
lings on  the  pound)  and  been  permitted  to  resume  trade, 
have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  purchased  heritable 
property  to  a  considerable  amount,  without  ever  thinking 
of  restoring  to  their  creditors  a  single  shilling  of  what 
they  had  lost  by  their  bankruptcy.  Because  they  ob- 
tained a  settlement  from  their  creditors,  and  tlierefore  are 
not  kgaUy  bound  to  refund  their  loss,  therefore,  they  ima- 
gine that  they  are  under  no  moral  obligation  to  perfonn 
such  an  act  of  natural  justice.  The  cases  of  inis  kind 
which  daily  occur;  are  so  numerous  and  striking,  that  it 
wouM  be  needless  to  condescend  to  particular  instances. 
It  is  little  short  of  a  libel  on  the  moral  perceptions  of  ge- 
neral society,  and  particularly  on  the  Christian  world, 
that  a  man  voluntanly  coming  forward  and  settling  with 
his  creditors,  when  he  is  not  legally  bound  to  do  so, 
should  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  phenomenon  in  the 
rommercial  world,  and  worthy  of  oeing  published  in 
every  newspaper,  when  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  a 
sense  of  natural  justice  would,  in  all  cases,  obviously  dic- 
tate. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  men  of  the  world  seldom 
consider  such  cases  as  I  have  alluded  to,  as  of  a  criminal 
nature ;  but  it  is  amazing  that  Christian  churches  should 
almost  entirely  overlook  such  displays  of  covetousness 
and  injustice,  and  inllict  no  censure  qn  the  olTeDders,  not- 
withstanding the  malignant  and  aiiti-christian  dispodtions 
and  practices  with  wmch  they  are  associated. 

6.  There  is  too  frequently  a  striking  display  of  covet- 
ousness in  the  case  of  many  of  the  ministers  t^  religion. 

Not  to  mention  the  buying  and  selling  of  benefices  and 
other  Simoniacal  practices,  which  have  long  abounded, 
Bod  which  have  tended  to  throw  di^race  on  the  sacred 
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office;  there  are  many  other  ways  in  -v^ch  worMly- 
nuDdedness  is  manifested  bv  not  a  few  in  this  class  of 
Chriftian  society.  Althougn  I  wish  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  the  miniaters  of  the  church,  on  accotut 
of  the  sanctity  and  importance  of  the  sacred  office,  for 
which  no  one  entertains  a  higher  veneration ;  yet  I  can- 
not shut  my  eyes  to  the  many  examples  around  me, 
which  prove,  that  not  a  few  Christian  ministers  are  too 
much  actuated  and  directed  in  their  movements,  by  a 
worldly-minded  and  avaricious  disposition.  This  propen- 
sity is  displayed  in  aspirings,  with  the  utmost  keennest^ 
after  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  preferments — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  duHes  connected  with  such  situations,  nor 
with  a  view  of  occupying  a  field  of  more  extensive  ua&- 
fulness ;  but  for  increasing  their  revenues,  and  living  in 
opulence  and  splendour.  The  general  conduct  of  many 
to  whom  I  allude,  their  neglect  of  the  flock  over  whicK 
they  have  been  made  overseers,  and  their  indulgence  in 
the  fashionable  pursuits  and  amusements  of  the  world, 
too  plainly  evince  the  ruling  disposition  of  their  hearts. 
Would  to  God  that  such  persons  would  consider  what 
views  they  will  have  of  such  things,  when  stretched  upon 
that  bed  from  which  th^  are  to  rise  no  more,  and  about 
to  enter  the  confines  of  the  eternal  world  I  The  pious 
Mr.  Hervcy,  about  four  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr. 
Stonehouae  paid  him  a  visit,  and  was  discoursing  on  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honours  to  an  immortal,  ana  on  the 
unprofitableness  of  riches  to  the  irreligious,  repKed,  "  true. 
Doctor,  true,  the  only  valuable  riches  are  in  heaven. 
What  would  it  avail  me  now,  to  be  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv?  Disease  would  show  no  respect  to  my 
mitre.  That  prelate  is  not  only  very  great,  hut  I  am 
told,  he  has  religion  really  at  heart  Yet  it  is  godliness, 
and  not  grandeur,  that  will  avail  him  hereafler.  The 
gospel  is  ofiered  to  me,  a  poor  country  parson,  the  same 
as  to  his  Grace.  Oh !  why  then  do  ministers  thus  neglect 
the  charge  of  so  kind  a  Saviour,  fawn  upon  the  great, 
and  hunt  after  worldly  preferments  with  so  much  eager- 
ness,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  order  ?  These  are  the  thii^ 
which  render  the  cleigy  so  jusdy  contemptible  to  the 
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worldliuga.  No  woncter  the  oervice  of  our  church  haa 
become  such  a  formal,  lifeless  thii^,  since  it  is,  alas  I  too 
generally  executed  by  persons  dead  to  godliness  iu  all 
their  conversation;  whose  indifference  to  religion,  and 
wordly-minded  behaviour,  proclaim  the  littk  regard  they 
pay  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord,  vrho  bou^t  them." 

The  same  covetous  propensity  ia  indicated,  when  a 
minister  leaves  an  affectionate  people,  among  whom  he 
has  a  competent  support,  for  a  larcer  and  more  opulent 
GongFegation,  where  his  income  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. I  have  seldom  known  an  Instance  in  which  a 
minister  voluntarily  lefl  his  charge,  unless  when  he  had 
the  prospect  of  a  larger  stipend.  There  are  doubtless, 
valid  reasons  why  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may,  with 
propriety,  leave  his  charge ;  but  if  he  has  previously  been 
m  moderately  comfortame  circumstances,  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  income  be  Uie  chief  or  only  motive  for  the 
change,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  covet- 
oiis  disposition  has  lurked  in  the  breast,  and  has  influ- 
enced his  decision.  Not  long  ago,  a  dissenting  pastor 
rec^ved  a  call  frcrni-a  congregation  in  a  large  town 
where  he  was  ofiered  a  larger  stipend  than  he  had  pre- 
viously received.  He  was  generally  beloved  by  bia  peo- 
ple, he  had  received  from  them  handsome  presents,  as 
testimonials  of  their  gratitude  end  affection ;  he  received 
from  them  an  income  adequate  to  his  station,  and  to  the 
supply  of  every  reasonable  want ;  they  pressed  him  to 
remain,  and  promised  to  do  every  thing  uiet  mi^t  pro- 
mote his  comfort.  But,  for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  the  prospect  of  about  £fiO  more  being  added  to  his 
income,  tie  parted  with  them  almost  abruptly,  and  left 
them  to  draw  the  inference,  (which  they  did  not  hedtale 
to  do,)  that  ha  had  more  regard  to  his  worldly  interests 
than  to  superintend  the  ^iritual  interests  of  an  auction- 
ate  people.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  even  the  temporal 
happiness  of  such  a  person  shall  be  augmented  by  such 
conduct  J  and  if  God,  in  the  course  of  his  Providence, 
does  not  try  him  with  unexpected  difficuhies,  and  make 
him  behoM  his  sin  in  his  punishment 

This  covetous  disposition  is  likewise  displayed  by  min 
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toters  of  the  gospel  when  they  lake  targe  farms  and  eo> 
gage  with  keenness  ia  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and 
whea  they  embark  in  extensive  mercantile  concerns  and 
qjeculations,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  fortunes) 
and  enabling  them  to  live  in  splendour  and  affluence.  It 
is  not  long  since  a  dissenting  minister  was  advertised  ia 
the  newspapers,  among  the  list  of  bankrupts,  as  "the 

Rev.  Mr.  H ,  Banker  and  BwMer,"    And,  even  a 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  enjoyed  a  handaome  stipend, 
and  was  distinguished  as  a  popular  preacher,  has  been 
known  to  have  embarked  with  eagerness  in  mercantile 
speculations,  connected  with  shipping  a&ira,  spinning 
mills,  banking,  building,  and  other  departments,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  gratifying  a  worldly  disposition,  and  enabling 
im  to  leave  at  his  death,  several  thousands  of  pounds  to 
each  member  of  his  family.  Another  of  the  same  d©. 
Kription  has  been  known  to  engage  in  extensive  agri- 
cultural operaticms,  in  surveying  and  superintending  roads 
aitd  acting  as  factor  for  neighlrauring  Squires,  in  order  to 
hoard  up  worldly  treasures,  although  his  stipend  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country  around.  Indeed,  instances 
of  this  description  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon,  that 
they  are  scarcely  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the 
■acred  office ;  and  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  such 
principles,  will  pass  through  life  with  a  certain  degree  of 
-  respect  from  tne  church  and  the  world,  as  if  he  had 
acted  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  case  of  such,  the  duties  of  their  office 
ffetierally  form  only  a  subordinate  object  of  attention. 
Another  way  in  which  covetousness  sometimes  manifests 
itself,  especially  in  the  case  of  dissenting  ministers,  is— 
their  concealing  certain  important  troths  in  their  public 
ministrations,  and  neglecting  to  apply  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  to  the  particular  cases  of  every 
class  of  gospel-hearers  without  respect  of  persons,  for 
fear  of  ofienoing  certain  leading  individuals  of  the  church, 
and  risking  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  emolument  It  is 
likewise  manifested  in  winking  at  the  delinquencies  of 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  in  cringing  to  such  charac- 
ters, and  altempting  to  screen  theon  &om  censure,  whea 


their  conducl  demands  it.  In  all  such  cases  as  those  to 
which  I  allude,  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  pastor  reqiarea 
to  be  guided  by  wisdom  and  prudence.  But  when  he 
r.leaHy  perceives  the  path  of  truth  and  duty,  he  ought  at 
once,  without  fear  of  consequences,  to  act  on  the  princi- 
ple "  Fiat  Jusdtia  rtud  cadvm."  Let  what  is  accordant 
with  elemal  truth  and  righleousDess  be  performed,  al- 
though the  mighty  should  rage,  the  heavens  fall,  and  the 
elements  rush  mto  confu^on. 

But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  who  prudently 
discharges  his  duty,  trusting  for  support  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  will  seldom  be  lett  to  sink  under  his  difficulties, 
or  to  want  the  means  of  comfortable  suppdrt  The  con- 
duct of  the  apostles,  in  such  cases,  should  be  imitated  by 
every  Christian  minister.  When  Teler  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Jewish  rulers  to  account  for  his  conduct  m  heal- 
ing  the  impotent  man,  and  preaching  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  he  boldly  declared,  "  Be  it  known  to  ye  all,  that 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  cru- 
ciiied,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth 
this  man  stand  before  you  whole.  This  is  the  stone  that 
was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is-  become  the 
head  of  the  comer."  And  when  he  was  commanded  to 
teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  replied,  with  the 
same  fearlessness  of  consequences ;  "  Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye.  For  I  cannot  speak  the  things  which  I 
have  seen  and  beard."  And  Paul,  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  church  of  Ephesus,  could  declare,  "  I  have  kept 
back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you ;  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  to  you  all  the  council  of  God:  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  apparel,  for  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities.  1  have  showed 
you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesua, 
how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Were  all  Christian  ministers  animated  by  the  spirit  which 
actuated  these  holy  apostles,  we  should  seldom  find  pas- 
tors  shrinking  from  their  duty,  from  the  fear  of  man,  or 
&om  worldly  motives,  "  shunning  to  declare  the  whole 
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coonsel  of  God."  Much  less  sboDld  vre  ever  b^old  mea 
more  careful  to  fleece  their  fiocks  thaa  to  feed  them  with 
knowledge — and  who  have  the  effrontery  to  receive  many 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  as  Chris- 
tian ministers  appointed  to  the  charge  of  souls,  while  yet 
they  spend  their  incomes  in  fashionable  dissipation  in 
foreign  lands,  regardless  of  the  s]>iritual  interests  of  those 

Erecious  souls  which  were  committed  to  their  care.  It  is 
y  such  conduct  in  the  clerical  order,  that  religion  and  its 
ordinances  are  despised  and  treated  with  contempt,  more 
than  by  all  the  eflbrts  of  avowed  and  unblushing  infideli- 
ty ;  and  it  beconnes  all  suchserioualy  to  consider  how  far 
they  are  responsible  for  the  demoralixation  of  society, 
the  prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  the  ruin  of  immortal 
souls;  and  what  account  they  will  one  day  be  called  to 
give  of  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  the  import- 
ant ofGce  committed  to  their  mwt. 

I  shall  now  adduce  a  few  miscellaneous  examples, 
illustrative  of  the  ascendency  of  the  covetous  principle 
in  those  who  made,  or  who  still  make  a  flaming  profes- 
sion of  religion. 

A  certain  member  of  a  dissenting  church,  who  had 
long  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  its  peculiar  modes  and 
tenets,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a  carpenter, 
and  by  penurious  habits,  amassed  a  considerable  portion 
of  prop^ly,  but  was  reniarked  to  be  of  a  hard  arul  grip< 
ing  dispoffltion,  and  could  seldom  be  in^juced  to  contri- 
bute to  any  rehgious  object  He  had  a  brother,  a  man 
of  good-  character,  and  a  member  of  the  same  church, 
who,  by  family  and  personal  distress,  had  been  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty.  Some  of  his  Christian  brethren  re- 
presented to  him  the  case  of  this  distressed  brother,  and 
urged  him  to  aSbrd  the  family  a  little  pecuniary  relief. 
He  replied,  "  My  brother  little  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
for  me  to  set  money ;  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  spare. 
Does  he  know  that  I  have  lately  bought  a  house,  and 
have  the  price  of  it  to  pay  in  a  few  days?" — and  he  pe- 
remptOTily  refused  to  bestow  a  single  shilling  upon  nil  ais- 
tressed  relativs.  Ym  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  suck 
0* 


conduct  by  the  rel^ioua  society  with  which  lie  was  con- 
nected,  for,  unfortunately,  such  cases  are  not  gencraUy 
considered  as  tcandals,  or  testa  of  the  want  of  Christian 
principle.  His  wife  who  survived  him,  and  who  was  of 
8  simuar  disposition,  while  lying  on  her  dealb-bed,  kept 
Ihe  keys  of  her  trunks  and  drawers  constantly  in  her 
hands,  and  would,  on  no  account,  part  with  them  to  any 
individual,  unless  when  she  was  in  a  position  to  perceive 
exactly  every  thing  that  was  transacted  while  the  keys 
were  used,  and  appeared  to  be  restless  and  uneasy  till 
they  were  returned.  The  idea  of  losing  a  single  sixpence, 
or  the  least  article,  seemed  to  go  liie  a  dagger  to  her 
heart  After  she  had  breathed  her  last,  a  bag,  containing 
bank>note9,  bills,  and  other  documents,  was  found  in  her 
hand,  which  she  had  carefully  concealed  from  her  attend- 
ants, as  if  she  had  expected  to  carry  it  along  with  her  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  Such  are  the  d^rading  and  awful 
effects  of  covetousness,  when  sulfercd  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ency over  the  heart  Can  such  a  spirit  be  supposed  to 
be  prepared  for  the  mansions  of  the  just,  and  for  enter- 
ing into  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away? 

The  following  is  another  example,  relating  lo  a  lady  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  who  died  three  or  four  years 
ago.  This  lady  was  married  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
senerally  respected  as  a  worthy  man  and  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian. His  habits  were  somewhat  penurious;  and  from  a 
low  situation,  he  rose  by  various  means,  some  of  which 
were  scarcely  honourable,  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence, so  that,  about  IS  years  before  his  death,  he  was 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  live  in  a 
state  of  respectability.  His  wife  was  likewise  a  |h-o- 
fessed  religious  character ;  she  had  no  children,  and  her 
great  anxiety  was  to  preserve,  If  possible,  any  portion  of 
fier  husband's  property  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  his 
relations.  When  any  of  her  husband's  relatives  happened 
to  live  with  them  for  the  sake  of  sociality  or  for  affording 
them  assistance  in  their  old  age,  she  denied  them  almost 
every  comfortt  and  gnimbled  at  the  least  article  they 
*eceived,  as  if  it  had  been  a  porttoa  of  itesh  torn  from 
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her  body — till,  one  by  one,  all  such  relatives  forsook  her. 
Aller  her  husband's  death)  the  same  penurious  habits 
remained,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  grew  stronger  and 
more  inveterate.  After  her  death,  a  purse  was  found 
concealed  under  her  pillow,  containing  above  £300  in 
cash  and  bank-notes,  to  which,  it  appears,  her  heart  had 
been  more  firmly  wedded  than  to  "  the  treasure  in  the 
heavens  that  failetli  not,"  and  "  the  glorv  which  fadeth  not 
away."  Yet  this  sordid  mortal  passed  among  Christian 
-society  as  a  follower  of  Jesns.  Another  old  woman  died 
lately,  who  was  a  professed  zealot  for  the  truth,  for  "  a 
covenanted  work  of  refbrmation,"  and  for  testifying 
against  abounding  errors  and  immoralities  in  the  church. 
She  was  noted  among  her  neighbours  for  telling  fibs,  and 

Sving  false  representations  of  Tier  own  circumstances  and 
ose  of  others.  She  represented  herself  as  destitute  of 
money,  and  almost  of  daily  bread  —  that  she  could 
scarcely  attain  the  enjoyment  of  the  coarsest  morsel — 
and,  of  course,  she  was  favoured  with  a  small  aliment 
from  a  charitable  fund.  She  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
busy-body  and  tale-bearer,  and  was  frenuently  caught 
secretly  listening  to  the  conversation  of  tier  immediate 
neighbours,  and  had  burrowed  a  hole  below  the  partition 
which  separated  her  apartment  from  that  of  another 
femily,  in  order  that  she  might  indulge  in  this  mean  and 
unchristian  practice.  In  a  short  tim6  after  she  had  re- 
presented herself  as  a  destitute  pauper,  she  died,  and, 
after  her  death,  when  her  store  was  inspected,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  confectiona- 
ries  of  di&rent  kinds,  spirits,  wines,  and  not  a  small  por- 
tion of  money  and  other  articles,  some  of  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  years.  Yet  no  one  was  more  zealous 
than  Margaret  for  the  truth,  and  for  testifying  against  the 
"  defections"  of  the  established  church,  and  the  sins  and 
rnimoralittes  of  the  age.  Such  examples  as  those  now 
stated,  are  to  be  founa  throughout  almost  every  portion 
of  the  visible  church,  and  might  be  multiplied  to  an  inde- 
iinite  extent 

There  is  not  a  more  common  case  of  covetousnesa 
thai  occim  in  Christian  society,  than  that  of  taking  ad- 
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aiMid^y  without  a  will;  certain  reiaticNs^  ipcrbmoB  ifae 
auQ  ol  the  first  aiarrxa«»  seitt  upoii  the  tsubaes  popertr, 
while  the  wi^iow  ami  ner  in&ni  cfaikim  ^ae  tanmi,  mig^ 
firom  their  acctBtomad  dweUinfc  either  with  nothing  ^ 
with  a  (Mitaoee  ao  aaoail  a^  to  be  insadkieBt  to  pffoem 
the  Goaraest  neceawne*  ok  life.  Or»  perbags  a  will  has 
heeii  drawn  ufv  ^lecifying  the  urteaton  of  the  fadKr  m 
i^puti  tu  die  inbentftuce  ot  hi*  pioperty,  but  he  (fies  be- 
a>ce  he  bafr  heii  ao  opportuatty  of  aufaBerihiiig:  the  doeu- 
iBttt  Th%iugh  die  will  of  the  fiuher  wa^deKiy  "~^ 
known  to  ail  QOKerned*  vet  a  peraat  called  the  >li 
kam  will  iuunedkoeiy  :$tap  in  aaiii  claim  the  urimfe 
{Mfty  which  the  parent  intended  to  ba^Heath» 
re^i^  to  the  matimmi  rigite  oi  oi 
iMUs  and  reiativei^  fretftieaily  pro 
ciiY  and  avarice  which  L»  truly  »*""  ■iniit^  txt 
imumL  and  winch  t»  one  coeid  pcnnom^  hare  Cu^n 
TSe  death  at  triend3^  which  ^ouid  QatnraSy^  laKL  » to 

Q^|ecti»n«^  on  the  vantiy  oi  waridtr  trr— i  auL  tba 

nadyily  oC  a  t  umm  :$tftl^  oua  \m6nmeady  stain  tim 
;^pttast  tivefv  jiMMniiw  tVniiinig^  and  <JpeM»  all  tha 

at  aathition  and  avario^    A»  a  ceiftaitt  mii^jt 

:iKv«»4  ^  Xtie  voiM  traK  the  tiMnh  leadn  t»  hw^k  tu  the 
^oridk  and  t  ruae  the  vary  aihai  of  the  * 
a  ^  wii^   mlriaitlnH  oar  earthly 
MMcee^cit  das»^  innid  ace  9it  ON 
he  fitted  wah  die  \mmh     In 
TMei  preiii;H>^  and.  te  the  diciaiBn  oi  ihik^  j 

wdt  yaip  at 
ofphaifc  beioiMSi 

^el  :$«kdi  haKa^aend  rrii]iieeB»^ 
ta  heU  u|^  their  taeeab.  withett^  % 

whn  had.  Qaeani^^^  ^ 
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civil  codes.  "  The  law,"  says  Paul,  "  was  not  made  for 
a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  the 
ungodly  and  the  profane;"  and  he  who,  in  cases  which 
natural  justice  should  determine,  takes  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  law,  in  committing  an  act  of  oppression, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  failnful,  and 
legarded  as  a  "heathen  man  and  a  publican."  That 
such  characters  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  visible 
church,  is  a  plain  evidence  that  the  laws  of  Christ's  king- 
dom are  not  yet  strictly  and  impartially  administered. 

The  forms  of  our  civil  laws  are  a  striking  proof  of  the 
extenfdve  range  of  the  operations  of  the  covetous  prin- 
ciple, and  a  kmd  of  libel  on  the  character  of  mankind, 
however  much  refined  by  civilization  and  Christiaoity. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  a^  periodical  writer,  "  to  see  the 
long  scrolls  in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
the  appendages  of  seats  and  attestation,  without  wonder* 
ing  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings  who  must  be  restrain- 
ed from  violation  of  promises  by  such  formal  and  public 
evidences,  and  precluded  from  equivocation  and  subter- 
fuge by  such  punctilious  minuteness.  Among  all  the 
satires  to  which  folly  and  wickedness  have  given  occa- 
sion, none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement" 
And  is  it  not  a  satire  upon  Christianity,  that  its  professed 
votaries  require  such  legal  obligation,  and  punctilious 
forms  and  specifications,  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  ava- 
rice 1  and  that  no  one  can  safely  trust  money  or  property 
to  any  one  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  or  depending  purely 
on  his  sense  of  equity  and  justice? 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  department  of  our  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to  our  covetous- 
ness  and  idolatry,  considered  as  trnation. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  designated  by  the  title  of  a 
Christian  nation.  But,  if  proud  ambition  and  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  riches  and  power  be  inconsistent  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  we  have,  in  many  instances,  forfeited 
our  right  to  that  appellation.  Without  adverting  to  the 
immense  load  of  taxation  which  has  long  been  levied 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  extravagance  with 
which  many  portioas  of  it  have  been  expended — the  heavy 
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imposts  oa  foreign  produce,  and  the  harsssiog  regala- 
tions  of  the  excise,  which  prevent  a  free  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations — the  keenness  of  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers in  accumulating  wealth  and  amasEing  im- 
mense fortunes  for  the  purposes  of  luxury — the  eagerness 
with  which  our  Landholders  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  grain,  although  the  poor  should  thus  be  deprived 
of  many  of  their  comforts — the  poverty  of  one  class  of 
our  clergy  and  the  extravagant  incomes  enjoyed  by  others 
— passmg  the  consideration  of  these  and  similar  charac- 
tsnsticS)  I  shall  only  mention  one  circumstance  which 
appears  altogether  inconsistent  with  our  character  as  a 
Christian  nation,  and  that  is,  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  supporl  of  Idoi-atkt  in  India,  and  the  encouragement 
thus  given  to  the  cruelties  and  abominations  of  Fagas 
worsSp. 

In  another  age,  it  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  believed, 
that  Britain,  distinguished  for  her  zeal  in  propagating  the 
gospel  throughout  the  heathen  world,  has,  for  many  years 
past,  deriveaa  revenue  from  the  worshippers  of  the  idol 
Juggernaut,  and  other  idols  of  a  similar  description  at 
Gya,  Allahabad,  Tripetty,  and  other  places  in  Hindostao. 
From  the  year  1813  to  1825,  there  was  collected,  by 
order  of  the  British  government,  from  the  pilgrims  of 
Juggernaut  alone,  about  1,360,000  rupees,  or  £170,000; 
a  great  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
idol,  and  the  priests  who  officiated  in  conducting  the  cere- 
monies of  this  abominable  worship.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his 
"Christian  Researches,"  states,  from  official  accounts, 
that  tiie  annual  expense  of  the  idol  Juggernaut  presented 
to  the  English  government  as  follows : 

ExpenMB  of  the  Table  of  the  Idol, 36,115  <x  4,514 

Do.      c^  bis  drew,  or  wearing  ■.ppuel,     -    -      2,712  389 

Do.      *rtge«  trf  bis  BervantB, 10,057  1,280 

Da      contingent  expenses  at  the  difleraot  aea- 

Bou  of  pifgficnage, 10,989  1,378 

Dot  of  his  elefdiant*  andliarMa, .  -  .  .  3,03Q  8TS 
Do.      of  his  annual  stata  curisge,  or  the  car 

and  tower  of  the  idol,     ....      6,713  63» 

RspsM,    e9,61A  i^Tra 
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Id  the  item  "  wages  of  Bervants,"  are  included  the  wage& 
of  the  courtezans,  or  strumpets  who  are  kept  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  Mr,  Hunter,  the  collector  of  the  pil- 
grim tax  for  the  year  1806,  told  Mr.  Buchanan  that  three 
state  carriages  were  decorated  that  year,  with  upwards 
c^  £300  sterling  of  English  broadcloth  and  batxe. 

The  following  items  show  the  gain  of  this  unnatural , 
association  with  idolatry  at  some  of  the  principal  stations 
appropriated  for  idol  worshiffc 

Net  receipts  of  pilgrini  tu  at  Jnggenwut  fi»  1815,  -    -    135,667 

Do.         fttGyafbrieie, 162^6 

Do.        at  AJhhabad,  for  1816, 78,053 

Do.        at  EaBhee-poOT,  Burkuree,  Sumbal  and  Kawa 

for  1818, 5,663 

Dd.        at  Tripetty,  near  Hadru,  for  1811,   -    -    -    153,000 

Rupees,'  5^,279 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  "Description  of  Hindoatan,"  at 
quoted  by  Mr.  Peggs,  in  his  "Pilgrim  tax  in  India,"  states 
with  respect  to  ^  district  of  Tanjore,  that  "  in  almost 
every  village,  there  is  a  temple  with  a  lolly  gateway  of 
massive  architecture,  where  a  great  many  Brahmins  are. 
maia^iaed,  ^rtiy  by  an  allotoance  from  gooemment  Th« 
Brahmins  are  here  extremely  loyal,  on  account  of  the 
protection  thev  receive,  and  also  for  an  aBoaance  granted 
tbtm  by  Ike  brituA  government  of  45,000  pagodas  or 
£18,000  annuaUy,  which  is  distributed  for  the  support  of 
the  poorer  temples" — a  sum  which  would  purchase  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Bibles  at  two  shillings  each  I 
Can  any  thimf  iDe  more  inconsistmt  than  the  conduct  of 
a  professed  Chrittian  nation  in  thus  supporting  a  system 
of  idolatry,  the  most  revolting,  cruel,  lascivious,  and  pro- 
fane? Vet  a  member  of  the  parliament,  C  Buller,  Esq.; 
in  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  Jugger- 

*  A  Rupee,  though  geaenllj  considered  to  be  only  the  value  at 
lialf  a  crown,  yet  is  reckooed  in  the  case  of  the  pilgrimi  of  India, 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  value  of  one  poond  aterling  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Aitain,  so  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  rupees  nujr  be  consideiw) 
H  aqahalnt  to  powids. 
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naut,  in  1813,  says,  "  I  cannot  see  what  possible  ol^ection 
there  ia  to  the  continuance  of  an  established  tax,  particu< 
larly  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  what  large  pos- 
sessions in  land  and  money  are  aUoiced  by  our  goventmaiti 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  keeping  up  the  reSgioua 
insliliitiona  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Mumdmans." 

The  scenes  of  Juggernaut  and  other  idol-temples  are 
"  8o  well  known  to  theBritiah  pubUc,  that  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  abominations  and  the  spectacles  of  misery  presented 
in  these  habitations  of  cruelty.  I  shall  only  remark  that, 
from  all  parts  of  India,  numerous  bodies  or  idol-worship- 
pers or  pilgrims  travel  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  pay 
homage  to  the  different  idols  to  which  I  have  alluded. .  A 
tax  is  imposed  by  the  British  aovemment  on  these  pil- 
grims, graduated  according  to  the  rank  or  circumstances 
of  the  pilgrim,  and  amounting  from  one  to  twenty  or  thirty 
rupees — which,  according  to  the  estimate  stated  in  the 
preceding  note,  (p.  71),  will  be  equivalent  to  one  pound 
sterling  to  the  poorest  class  of  pilgrims.  Those  Journey- 
ing to  Allahabad,  for  example,  are  taxed  at  the  following 
rates.  On  every  pilgrim  on  foot,  one  rupee.  On  every 
pilgrim  with  a  horse  or  palanquin,  txo  rupees.  On  every 
pilgrim  with  an  elephant,  twenty  rupees,  &c.  Vast  num- 
bers of  deluded  creatures  Hock  every  year  to  these  tem- 
ples. In  1826,  the  number  that  arrived  at  Juggernaut 
was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tfwusafld, 
BJid  in  some  cases  they  have  been  calculated  to  amount 
to  more  than  a  snilUon.  The  deprivations  and  miseries 
Buflered  by  many  of  these  wretched  beings  are  almost 
incredible.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  visited  Juggernaut  tem- 
)le  in  June,  1806,  gives  the  following  statement  "Num- 
of  pilgrims  die  on  the  road,  and  their  bodies  gene- 
rally remain  unburied.  Oo  a  plain  near  the  pilgrim  cara- 
vansera,  100  miles  from  Juggernaut,  I  saw  more  tiian 
100  skulls;  the  dogs.  Jackals,  and  vuhures,  seem  to  live 
here  on  human  prey.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet 
death  in  one  shape  or  other.  From  the  place  where  I 
now  stand,  I  have  a  view  of  a  host  of  people,  like  an  army 
encamped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Ju^emaut, 
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where  a  guard  of  soldiei^  is  posted,  to  prevent  them  fimn 
entering  the  town  uniU  they  hone  paid  the  tax.  A  pilgrim 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  ofier  himself  a  sacrifice 
to  the  idoL  He  laid  himself  down  on  the  road  before  the 
car  as  it  was  moving  along,  on  his  face,  with  his  anns 
Btretched  forward.  The  multitude  passed  him,  leaving 
tfie  space  clear,  and  ho  was  crushisd  to  death  by  the 
wheels.  Hoio  much  I  wished  that  the  proprietort  rf  India 
atoek  uxntld  haee  attended  the  wheeb  of  Juggernaut,  and 
teen  thig  peouHar  Murce  of  their  revenue  I  I  beheld  a 
distressing  scene  this  morning  in  the  place  of  skulls;  a 
poor  vroman  Ijnng  dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  her  two  chil- 
dren by  her,  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were 
near.  The  people  passed  by  without  noticing  the  chil- 
dren !  I  asked  them  where  was  their  home  T  They  said 
they  had  oo  home  hut  where  their  mother  was.  O  there 
is  no  pity  at  Juggernaut !  Those  who  support  his  king- 
dom, err,  I  trust,  from  ignorance ;  they  know  not  what 
they  do," 

"  The  loss  of  life,"  says  Colonel  Phipps,  who  witneased 
this  festival  in  163S,  "by  this  deplorable  superstition,  pro- 
bably exceeds  that  of  any'other.'  The  aged,  the  weak, 
the  sick,  are  persuaded  to  attempt  this  pilgrimage  as  a 
remedy  for  all  evils.  The  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  also  very  great,  and  they  leave  their  families  and 
their  occupations  to  travel  an  immense  distance,  with  the 
delusive  hope  of  obtaining  eternal  bliss.  Their  means  of 
subsistence  on  the  road  are  scanty,  and  their  light  cloth- 
ing and  little  bodily  strength,  are  ill  calculated  to  encoun- 
ter the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  When  they  approach 
the  temple,  they  find  scarcely  enough  left  to  pay  the  tax 
to  government,  and  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  brahmins; 
and,  on  leaving  Juggernaut,  ^filh  a  long  journey  before 
them,  their  means  w  support  are  often  quite  exhausted. 
The  work  of  death  then  becomes  rapid,  and  the  route  of 
the  plgrims  may  be  traced  by  the  tones  left  by  jackals 
and  vultures,  and  the  dead  bodies  may  be  Men  m  evny 
direction." 

The  Rev.  W.  Hampton,  in  an  acooont  of  this  fertivBl 
Voi„VI.. 7 
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in  Jnly,  1823,  states,  "  in  the  froift  of  one  (^  the  cars  lajr 
tiie  body  of  a  dead  man;  one  arm  and  one  leg  wen 
eaten ;  and  two  does  were  then  eating  him ;  many  peo- 
ple were  near,  both  moving  and  stationary,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  take  an^  notice  of  the  circumstance.  I 
went  to  see  the  pilgnms,  who,  because  they  could  noi 
pay  the  tax,  were  kept  without  one  of  the  gates.  lo  tbe 
course  of  the  morning,  I  saw,  within  a  mile  of  the  gale, 
six  more  dead,  and  the  dogs  and  birds  were  eating  three 
of  them.  Five  or  six  lay  dead  within  a  mile  of  the  gate. 
A  military  officer  pointed  out  a  piece  of  ground,  scarcely 
an  acre,  on  which  he  had,  last  year,  counted  tuxaty-_five 
dead  bodigt"  Mr.  Lacey,  a  missionary,  who  was  at  the 
festival  in  June,  1S2S,  states,  "  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  I  counted  upwards  of  sixty  dead  and  dying,  from 
the  temple,  to  about  half  a  mite  below — leaving  out  the- 
sick  that  had  not  much  life.  Id  every  street,  comer,  and 
open  space — in  fact,  wherever  you' turned  your  eyes,  the 
dead  and  the  dying  met  your  sight.  I  visited  one  of  the 
Golgothas  between  the  town  and  the  principal  eiUrance, 
and  I  saw  sights  which  I  never  shall  forget  The  small 
river  there  was  quite  glutted  with  the  dead  bodies.  The 
wind  had  drifted  them  all  together,  and  they  were  a 
complete  mass  of  putrefying  itesh-  They  also  lay  upon 
the  ground  in  heaps,  and  the  dogs  and  birds  were  able  to. 
do  but  little  towards  devouring  them."  Such  horrid  de- 
tails could  be  multiplied  without  number ;  every  one. 
who  has  visited  such  scenes  of  misery  and  depravity,, 
gives  similar  relations,  some  of  which  are  still  more  bor-. 
rible  and  revolting.  With  regard  to  the  number  that, 
perish  on  such  occasions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  estimates, 
that  4000  pilgrim?  perish  every  year,  on  the  roads  to^- 
and  at  holy  places — an  estimate  which  is  considered  by 

others  as  far  below  the  truth.     Captain  F eaU- 

mates  those  who  died  at  Cuttack  and  Pooree,  and  be- 
tween the  two  stations,  at  5000.  How  many  of  these 
miserable  people  must  have  died  before  they  reached 
their  homes  I  many  of  them  coming  threes  six,  or  nina, 

hundred  miles.    Mr.  M ,  the  European  colleeior 

of  the  Ux  at  Poorte,  estimated  the  mortahly  at  30,000) 
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Jnggentaut  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  >(atioii8  of 
idolatry  in  India.  All  the  land  within  twenty  miles  is 
considered  holy;  but  the  most  sacred  spot  is  enclosed 
within  a  stone  wall  twenty-one  feet  high,  forming  a 
square  of  about  &66  feet  Within  this  area  are  a&tit 
fil'ty  temples;  but  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  con- 
sist of  one  lofiy  stone  tower,  1B4  feet  high  and  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  feet  square  inside.  The  idol  Juggernaut, 
his  brother  Bulhudra,  and  his  sister  Sahadra,  occupy  the 
tower.  The  roofs  are  ornamented  with  representations 
of  moDSters;  the  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with 
statues  of  stone,  representing  Hindoo  gods,  with  their 
wives,  in  attitudes  grossly  indecent.  The  three  cele- 
brated idols  alluded  to,  are  wooden  busts  six  feet  high, 
having  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  human  head,  and  are 
painted  white,  yellow,  and  black,  with  frightfully  grim 
and  distorted  countenances.  They  are  covered  with 
qmngled  broadcloth,  yurntsAedj^^om  the  export  tcarehoiue 
t^  the  Britiah  government.  The  car  on  which  the  idol 
is  drawn,  measures  forty-three  and  a  half  feet  high,  has 
sixteen  wheels,  of  six  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  and  a 
platform  thirty-&Mir  and  a  half  feet  square.  The  cere- 
monies connected  with  this  idolatrous  worship,  are,  in 
many  instances,  exceedingly  revolting  end  obscene.  At 
Ranibut,  in  the  province  of  Gurwai,  is  a  temple  sacred 
to  Rajah  Ithu>ara,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by 
dancing  women.  The  initiation  into  this  society  is  per- 
formed by  anointing  the  head  with  oil  taken  from  the 
lamp  placed  before  the  altar,  by  which  act  they  make  a 
formal  abjuration  of  their  parents  and  kindred,  devoting 
their  future  Mvet  to  prostitution,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  giving  annually  512  rupees  to  the  religious 
mendicants  who  frequent  this  temple,  directly  sanction 
tliis  system  of  obscenity  and  pollution,  ^^''y  temples 
of  impurity  exist  in  other  places  of  Hindostan.  Tavemier 
mentions  a  village  where  there  is  a  pagoda  to  which 
all  the  Indian  courtexans  come  to  make  their  offerings: 
This  pagoda  is  full  of  a  great  number  of  naied  images. 
Girls  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  who  have  been  bought 
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and  educated  for  the  purpofle,  are  s^it  by  their  mistresses 
to  this  pagoda,  to  offer  and  mrrender  themselves  up  to  tlUs 
idoL 

In  order. to  induce  ignorant  devotees  to  forsake  their 
homes,  and  commence  pilgrims  to  these  temples  of  im- 
purity and  idolatry,  a  set  of  avaricious  villains,  termed 
P^rim  hunlerss  are  emploved  to  traverse  the  coimtry, 
aqd  by  all  manner  of  falsehoods,  to  proclaim  the  great- 
ness of  Juggernaut  and  other  idols.  They  declare,  for 
example,  mat  this  idol  has  now  so  fully  convinced  his 
conquerors  [that  is,  the  British]  of  his  divinit;^,  that  they 
have  taken  his  temple  under  tteir  own  superintendency, 
and  that  they  expend  60,000  mpees  from  year  to  year  to 

?rovide  him  with  an  attendance  worthy  of  his  oignity. 
["hese  pilgrim  hunters  are  paid  by  the  British  government 
If  one  of  them  can  march  out  a  thousand  persons  and 
persuade  them  to  undertake  the  journey,  he  receives  1500 
rupees,  if  they  be  of  the  lower  class;  and  dOOO  rupees, 
if  they  be  persons  belonging  to  the  highest  class.  But, 
what  is  worst  of  all — the  conduct  of  t£»  British  goven^ 
ment  in  relation  to  this  system,  has  led  many  of  the  na- 
tives to  believe  that  the  British  nation  approves  of  the 
idolatrous  tcorship  established  in  India.  A  Hindoo  in- 
quired of  a  missionary  in  India^  "  If  Juggernaut  be  nothing, 
why  does  the  Companv  take  so  much  money  from  those 
who  come  to  see  himf"  Mr.  Lacew  a  missionary,  who 
went  to  relieve  the  destitute  on  tm  road  to  Cuttack, 
during  one  of  the  festivals,  relates  the  following  incident  t 
— '*  You  woukl  have  felt  your  heart  moved,  to  hear,  as  I 
did,  the  nativ^  say—'  Your  preaching  is  a  He  i—for^  if 
your  Saviour  and  your  religion  are  thus  mercifulf  nom  o/s 
you  then  lake  away  the  money  of  the  poor  and  suffer  him 
to  starve  ?'  It  is  indeed  no  wonder  tfiat  when  the  natives 
see  a  poor  creature  Ijring  dying  for  want,  they  should  re- 
flect, that  the  two  rupees  he  paid  as  a  tax,  would  have 
kept  him  alive.  Nor  is  it  indeed  a  pleasing  reflection  to 
a  JSuropean  nund,  that  these  two  rupees  form  preciseiy  Ae 
difference  between  life  and  death  to  many  who  have  per-^ 
ishedfor  want  on  their  road  home.    Another  missionary 
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relates,  "  Passing  one  evening  8  large  temple,  I  caught  a 
nghl  of  one  of  the  idols,  and  exclaimed,  bidIuI,  sinfur. 
The  native  who  was  with  me  asked, .'  Sir,  ia  that  sinful 
for  which  the  Company  give  thousands  V  A  man  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago,  <  If  the  government  does  not  forsake 
Juggernaut,  now  can  you  expect  that  we  should  T'  "  In 
this  way  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to  turn  the 
Hindoo  from  idolatry,  are,  in  many  instances,  completely 
paralyzed.* 

Such  is  the  worship  which  the  Britbh  government 
sn^^rts,  and  from  which  it  derives  an  annual  revenue : 
Such  is  the  cooetotuness  literally  and  directly  connected 
with  "  idolatry,"  manifested  by  those  who  give  their  sanc- 
tion and  su[^rt  to  a  system  of  idol-worship,  distinguished 
for  rapacit^,  cruelty,  obscenity,  and  every  thing  shocking 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  I  If  we  are  commanded  to 
"  flee  from  idolatry,"  "  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to 
idols,"  and  to  "  hate  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh,"  what  shall  we  think  of  the  practice  of  receiving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rupees  annually,  for  permitting 
blinded  idolaters  to  worship  the  most  despicable  idol^— 
of  clothing  those  idols,  repairing  their  temples,  and  pay- 
ing the  rapacious  and  unfeeling  priests  that  minister  at 
their  altars?  What  shall  we  think  of  the  practice  of 
Christian  Britona  sending  forth  a  body  of  idol-misEion- 
aries,  far  eiceeding  in  number  all  the  Christian  mamx/t^ 
aries,  perhaps,  throughont  tho  world,  who,  from  year  to 
year,  propagate  delusion,  and  proclaim,  for  the  sake  of 
gain — the  transcendent  efficacy  of  beholding  "  a  log  of 
woodf"  "Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this."  No 
wonder  if  Christian  missionaries  have  the  most  formi- 
dable opposition  to  encounter,  when  the  very  nation  that 
aent  them  forth  to  tmdennine  the  fabric  of  Pagan  luper- 
Btilton,  gives  direct  countenance  and  support  to  every 
thing  that  is  abborrmt  and  debaiing  in  the  system  ot 
■doratry. 

•  Hort  of  te  fteta  ahm  «Ut^  ten  bMn  ideeud  ud  •Migad 
Son  Hi.  Pea'*  "  PUgiim  tax  m  Indk." 
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How  appropriate  the  wish  exprened  by  Or.  Bucha- 
nan, "  that  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  coutd  luvs 
att«ided  the  wneels  of  Juggernaut,  bihI  seen  this  pe- 
culiar source  of  their  reveoue  I"  I  would  live  on  **  a 
dinner  of  herbs,"  or  even  on  the  grass  of  the  fields 
befors  I  would  handle  a  sum  of  money  procured  in  this 
way,  to  supply  the  most  delicious  iare.  From  wheU 
ever  motives  su]:^rt  b  given  to  this  Systran  of  Iddatry 
it  will  remain  an  indelible  stain  on  me  British  oatioo, 
to  generations  yet  unborn,  and  its  miwrable  and  de^o- 
TBlizing  efiects  will  only  be  fully  known  in  the  etenud 
world. 
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The  Creator  has  endowed  man  with  mental  faculties 
which,  if  properly  directed  and  employed,  would  be  suf- 
ficient, in  many  cases,  to  point  out  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  to  show  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  vice.  All 
the  laws  of  God,  when  properly  investigated  as  to  (heir 
tendency  and  effects,  wiH  be  found  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  and  calculated  to  produce 
the  greatest  sum  of  human  happiness ;  and  the  disposi- 
tions and  vices  which  these  laws  denounce  will  uniformly 
be  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  discomfort  and 
misery,  and  to  subvert  the  moral  order  and  happiness' of 
the  intelligent  system.  On  these  and  similar  grounds,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
folly  and  irrationality  of  the  vice  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  irralionaiitt/  of  Covebmsness,  will 
Appear,  if  we  consider  the  noble  iuieMctual  facvhw  with 
which  man  is  »ndowed. 

Man  is  furnished  not  only  with  aensitive  powers  to 
perceive  and  enjoy  the  various  objects  with  which  his 
terrestrial  habitation  is  replenished,  but  also  with  the 
powers  of  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  reasoiu'ng, 
and  the  moral  faculty.  By  these  powers  he  can  retrace 
•and  conlemjdate  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have 
happened  in  every  period  of  the  world,  since  time  began  j 
survey -the  ma^licmt  scenery  of  nature  in  all  its  variety 
and  extent ;  d^ve  into  the  depths  of  the  »cesn ;  ascend 
into  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  pry  mto  the  invisible 
-— B  oi  creation,  awl  fcehold  the  myriads  of  animatad 
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beings  that  people  the  drops  of  water;  detennine  the 
courses  of  the  celestial  orbs ;  measure  the  distances  wai 
magnitudes  of  the  planets ;  predict  the  returns  of  comets 
and  eclipses ;  convey  himself  along  mighty  rivers,  and 
across  tne  expansive  ocean;  render  "the  most  stubborn 
elements  of  nature  subservient  to  his  designs  and  obedient 
to  his  commands;  and,  in  short,  can  penetrate  beyond 
all  that  is  visible  to  common  eyes,  to  those  regions  of 
space  where  suns  unnumbered  shine,  and  mighty  worlds 
are  running  their  solemn  rounds ;  and  perceive  the  agency 
of  Infinite  Power  displaying  itself  throughout  the  unlim- 
ited regions  of  the  universe.  By  these  powers  he  can 
trace  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of  an  Invisible  and 
Almighty  Being  operating  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
starry  orbs,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  the  agency 
of  the  elements,  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  functions 
of  animals,  and  the  moral  relations  which  subsist  among 
intelligent  beings ;  and  in  such  studies  and  contemplations 
ne  can  enjoy  a  happiness  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  de- 
lights of  mere  animal  sensation.  How  unreaaonaMe  then, 
is  it,  for  a  being  who  possesses  such  sublime  faculties,  lo 
have  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  raking  together  a  few 
paltry  pounds  or  dollars,  which  he  cither  applies  lo  no 
useful  object,  or  employs  merely  for  purposes  of  pride 
and  ostentation  1  We  are  apt  to  smile  at  a  little  boy 
hoarding  up  heaps  of  cherry  stones,  small  pebbles,  or  sea 
shells;  but  he  acts  a  more  rational  part  than  the  covat- 
o-js  man  whose  desires  are  concentrated  in  "  heaping  up 
gold  as  the  dust,  and  silver  as  the  stones  of  the  Drook;" 
for  the  boy  has  not  arrived  at  the  full  exercise  of  hia  ra- 
tional powers,  and  is  incapable  of  forming  a  compreheit- 
sive  judgment  of  those  pursuits  which  ought  to  be  lim 
great  end  of  his  existence.  The  aims  and  pursuits  o^ 
every  intelligence,  ought  to  correspond  witfi  tne  facultios 
he  possesses.  But  does  the  hoardmg  of  one  shilling  vften, 
another,  day  by  day,  and  the  absorption  of  the  facultieft 
in  this  d^rading  object,  while  almost  every  higher  tarn 
is  set  aside, — correspond  to  the  noble  powers  irith  which 
man  is  invested,  add  the  variety  and  sublimity  <^  thoM 
objects  which  solicit  their  attentimiT    Is  there,  iadeed. 
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any  cmnpariaon  bstween  acqniriog  riches  and  wealth  aa 
m  ultimate  object,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  noble  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  moral 
improvement?  If  man  tiad  been  intended  to  live  the  life 
of  a  miser,  he  would  rather  have  been  formed  into  the 
shape  of  an  ant  or  a  pismire,  to  dig  among  mud  and 
aand  and  putrefaction,  to  burrow  in  holes  and  crevices 
of  the  earth,  and  to  heap  up  seeds  and  grains  against  the 
Btoniui  of  winter ;  in  which  state  he  would  live  accord- 
iag  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  be  incapable  of  degrading 
his  mental  and  moral  powers. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  absurd  and  preposterous  exhi- 
latioB,  than  that  of  a  man  furnished  with  powers  capable 
of  arrestii^  the  elements  of  nature,  qf  directing  the 
li^tnings  ia  tbeir  course,  of  penetrating  to  the  cOstant 
r^gioBS  of  creatim,  of  weighing  the  masses  of  surround- 
iiw  worlds,  of  heading  a  sublime  intercourse  with  his 
Almigbty  Maker,  and  of  perpetual  progression  in  know- 
ledge aad  felicity,  throughout  an  interminable  round  of 
eztstenee;  yet  prostrating  these  noble  powers  by  concen- 
tratin^  them  on  the  one  sole  object  of  amassing  a  number 
of  guuteas  and  bank-notes,  which  are  never  intended  to 
be  affiled  to  any  rational  or  benevolent  purpose ;  as  if 
mm  were  raised  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  than 
the  worms  of  the  dust  1  Even  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
u  the  dog  and  the  horse,  display  more  nc^le  and  gene- 
rous feehngs,  than  the  earth-worm,  from  whose  grasp 
you  cannot  wrench  a  single  shilling  for  any  benencent 
obje^  And  shall  man,  who  was  formed  afler  the  imase 
of  his  Makeir,  and  invested  with  dominion  over  all  the 
inferior  tribes  of  animated  nature,  thus  reduce  himself  by 
his  grovelling  affections  below  the  rank  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  ana  tbe  fowls  of  heaven  1  Nothing  can  afibrd 
a  plainer  proof  of  man's  depravity,  and  that  he  has  faltm 
from  his  high  estate  of  primeval  innocence  and  rectitude ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  libel  on  Christianity  and 
on  Christian  churches,  than  that  such  characters  should 
assume  the  Christian  profession,  and  have  their  names 
enroUed  among  the  society  of  the  faithful. 
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3.  The  folly  of  covetousness  a!q>ears  in  the  ahabde 
WAKT  or  TJTiLiTT  toktch  ckaractenxes  the  conduct  of  tk» 
avaricious  man. 

True  wisdom  consists  in  proportioning  means  to  ends, 
and  in  propo«ng  a  good  and  worthy  end  as  the  object 
'  of  our  pursuit.  He  would  be  accounted  a  fool,  who 
sliould  attempt  to  build  a  ship  of  war  on  one  of  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  or  who  should  spend 
a  large  fortune  in  constructing  a  huge  machine  which 
wag  of  no  use  to  mankind,  but  merely  that  they  mi^t 
look  at  the  motion  of  its  wheels  and  piniotis;  or  who 
should  attempt  to  pile  up  a  mountain  of  sand  witUn 
the  limits  of  the  sea,  whicn  the  foaming  billows,  at  every 
returning  tide,  would  sweep  away  into  the  bosom  of  tM 
deep.  But  the  man  "  who  lays  up  treasures  for  himself 
and  is  not  rich  towards  God,"  acts  with  no  less  unrea- 
aonableneas  and  folly.  He  hoards  riches  which  he  never 
mtends  to  use ;  he  vexes  and  torments  himself  in  acquir> 
ing  them ;  he  stints  himself  of  even  lawful  sensidve  com- 
forts ;  and  his  sole  enjoyment  seems  to  be  that  of  brooding 
over  in  his  mind  an  arUhmeticai  idea  connected  witfi 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  circular  pieces  of  gold,  or 
square  slips  of  paper.  The  poor  are  never  to  be  wanned, 
or  fed,  or  clotn«i,  the  oppressed  relieved,  the  widow's 
heart  made  to  leap  for  joy,  the  ignorant  instnieteil,  tbs 
ordinances  of  religion  supported,  or  the  gospel  promoted 
in  heathen  lands,  by  means  of  any  of  the  treasures  whick 
he  accumulates.  He  "spends  his  money  for  that  whic^ 
is  not  bread,  and  bis  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not ;" 
and  neither  himself,  his  family,  bis  friends,  his  country, 
or  the  worid,  is  benefitod  by  his  wealth.  I  have  read  of 
a  RevMvnd  Mr.  Hagamore  of  Catahoge,  Leicestershire, 
on  whose  death,  in  ^nuary,  1776,  it  was  found  that  be 
had  accumulated  thirtv  gowns  and  cassocks,  one  huiidred 
pair  of  breeches,  one  hundred  pair  of  boots,  four  hundred 
pair  of  shoes,  eighty  wigs,  yet  alwayt  wore  his  oum  hain 
fiSiy-&gkt  dogs,  eighty  wagons  and  carts,  eighty  pk>ugh^ 
and  used  none,  filly  saddles,  and  furniture  for  the  menage,, 
thirty  wheel-l»rrows,  sixty  horses  and  mares,  sevmty 
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four  la<UerSi  two  hundred  pick-axes,  two  hundred  spades 
and  shovels,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  razors,  and  so 
many  walking-sticks,  that  a  toysman  in  Leicesterfields, 
oilered  eight  pounds  sterling  to  procure  them.*  Every 
one  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  man,  although  he  had 
the  title  of  "  Reverend"  aSixed  to  his  name,  must  have 
been  nothing  else  but  a  Reverend  fool,  or  something  ap- 
,  preaching  to  a  maniac ;  for,  to  accumulate  siich  a  number 
of  useful  articles,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
them,  or  brooding  over  the  idea  that  they  were  in  one's 
possession,  without  any  higher  object  in  view,  is  surely- 
the  characteristic  of  folly  and  irrationality,  if  any  thing 
ought  to  designate  a  person  a  fool  or  a  madman. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  instead  of  money, 
a  man  were  to  hoard  in  a  garret  or  a  warehouse  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose — 10,000  pots  or  cauldrons  that 
were  never  to  oe  used  m  cooking  victuals,  or  for  any 
other  process, — 15,000  tea-kettles,  20,000  coifee-pots, 
25,000  pair  of  boots,  30,000  knee-buckles,  32,000  great 
coats,  and  40,000  pair  of  trowsers — suppose  that  none 
of  these  articles  were  intended  to  be  sold  or  appropriated 
to  such  uses  as  they  are  generally  intended  to  serve,  but 
merely  to  be  gazed  at  from  day  to  day,  or  contemplated 
in  the  ideas  of  them  that  float  before  the  imagination — ■ 
what  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  spent  his  whole 
life,  and  concentrated  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  in  such 
iDmantic  pursuits  and  acquisitions?  We  should  at  once 
decide,  that  he  was  unqualified  for  associating  with  ' 
rational  being?,  and  fit  only  for  a  place  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  bedlam.  But  what  is  the  great  di/Terence  be- 
tween accumulating  twenty  thousand   cork-screwa,  or 

*ThiB  Bin^ulir  clergyman,  when  he  died,  wbs  worth  jCTDO  per 
annum,  and  JCIOOO  in  money,  which  fell  to  n  ticket  porter  in  Loo- 
don.  Hfl  keat  one  Mrvant  of  etch  tex,  whooi  he  locked  up  every 
night.  His  iMt  empkivmeiit  on  an  eveaiDg,  was  to  go  rouzul  his 
preroisea,  let  looee  hia  dogs,  and  fire  his  gan.  He  lost  bis  life  aa 
fblloiiv :  govae  one  morning  to  let  out  hia  servants,  the  do^  ftwned 
npon  him  aadaenly,  and  threw  him  into  a  pond;  where  he  waa  Ibund 
dead.  Hia  MTvants  heard  hia  calla  for  aanstuice,  hut,  being  locked 
up,  they  could  not  tend  him  an;  help. 
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thirty  thousand  shoe-brnahes,  and  hoarding  as  msny  thou- 
sands of  shiliiogs,  dollars  or  pieces  of  paper  called  bank 
notes,  which  are  never  intended  to  be  Drought  forth  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  1  The  cases  are  almost  exactly- 
parallel  ;  and  he  who  is  considered  as  a  fool  or  maniac, 
in  the  one  case,  deserves  to  be  branded  with  the  same 
epithets,  in  the  other.  Were  a  man  to  employ  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  laving  up  millions  of  cherry-stones  or 
pin-heads,  and  find  nis  chief  delight  in  contemplating  his 
neaps,  and  continually  adding  to  their  number,  he  would. 
be  considered  as  below  the  scale  of  a  rational  being,  and 
unfit  for  general  society.  But  there  is  no  euential  differ- 
ence between  such  a  fool,  and  the  man  whose  great  and 
ultimate  aim  is  to  accumulate  thousands  of  dollars  or  of 
guineas.  Both  classes  of  persons  are  in  reality  maniacp 
— widi  this  difTerence,  that  the  first  ciass  would  be  con- 
eidered  as  labouring  under  a  serious  menial  derangementt 
and  therefore  objects  of  sympathy  and  pity;  while  the 
other  are  considered  as  in  the  full  exercise  of  dieir  int^ 
lectual  powers,  although  they  are  prostrating  them  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects  as  degrading  and  irrational,  as  those 
which  engross  the  imagination  of  the  inmates  of  bedlam. 
But,  suppose  that  riches  are  coveted,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  hoarded,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
pended in  selfish  gratifications,  there  is  Almost  as  much 
folly  and  irrationality  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former. 
Suppose  a  man  to  have  an  income  of  £3000  a  year,  and 
that  £800  are  sufficient  to  procure  him  all  the  sensitive 
enjoyments  suitable  to  his  station — is  it  ratitmal,  is  it  use- 
Jid,  either  to  himself  or  others,  that  he  should  waste 
£3200  in  vain  or  profligate  pursuits,  in  balls,  maaqner- 
ades,  gambling,  hounding,  horse  racing,  expensive  attire, 
and  spjendid  equipages  —  when  there  are  so  many  poor 
to  be  relieved,  so  many  ignorant  to  be  iustrucled,  so  many 
improvements  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  general  society, 
BO  many  sciences  to  cultivate,  so  many  arts  to  patronize, 
and  so  many  arduous  exertions  required  for  promoting 
the  general  renovation  of  the  world — and  scarcely  a 
■ingle  guinea  devoted  to  either  of  these  objects  1  ^uch 
conduct  is  no  less  irrational  and  degrading,  in  a  monl 
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and  actbuntable  agent,  than  that  of  the  grovelling  wretch 
who  hoards  his  money  in  a  bag  which  is  never  opened 
but  with  jealoua  care  when  'he  has  a  few  more  guineas 
or  dollars  to  put  into  it  In  both  cases,  wealth  is  turned 
aside  from  its  legitimate  channel,  and  perverted  to  pur- 
poses directly  opposite  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
true  happiness  of  mankind. 

3.  The  folly  of  Avarice  will  appear,  if  we  consider  it 
in  rehitoa  lo  rational  enjoyment 

The  rational  enjoyment  of  life  consists,  among  other 
tilings,  in  the  moderate  use  of  the  bounties  of  Providence 
which  God  has  provided  for  all  his  creatures — in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  physical  and  mental  powers  on  those  objects 
which  are  calculated  to  alTord  satisfaction  and  delight — 
in  the  emotions  of  contentment  and  gratitude  towards  our 
Creator — in  the  sweets  of  an  approving  conscience — in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge — in  the  flow  of  the  benevo- 
lent aflecdons,  in  Affectionate  social  intercourse  with  our 
fellow  men,  in  the  exercise  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  and 
good  will  towards  others,  and  in  that  calmness  or  equa- 
nimity which  remains  unruffled  amidst  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  the  untoward  incidents  of  human  life.  Now, 
in  none  of  these  respects  can  the  covetous  man  experi- 
ence the  sweets  of  true  enjoyment.  He  has  it  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  ail  the  sensitive  pleasures  in  which  a 
rational  b«ng  ought  to  indulge,  yelne  stints  himself  even 
of  necessary  comforts,  and  lives  upon  husks  when  he 
might  feast  himself  on  the  choicest  dainties,  because  it 
might  prevent  him  from  adding  new  stores  to  his  secret 
treasures.  He  will  shiver  amidst  the  colds  of  winter, 
under  a  tattered  coat,  or  a  thread-bare  coverii^,  and  s^t 
benumbed  in  his  apartment  without  a  flre  to  coeei  him, 
because  the  purchase  of  requisite  comforts  would  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  his  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He- 
will  lie  on  a  bed  of  straw,  during  the  dark  evenings  of . 
winter,  like  a  mere  animal  existence,  rather  tnan  furnish 
oil  for  a  lamp,  and  will  wallow  like  a  sow  amidst  mire 
and  filth,  ratiier  than  give  the  smallest  trifle  to  a  person 
to  clean  his  aparbnent.  Of  mental  pleasures  he  can 
■    Vot.VI.^--8 
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Bcarcely  be  aaid  to  enjoy  the  amallett  share,  eicefrt  in  n 
,  nr  as  the  ideoM  of  accumulated  gold  and  silver  are  coo- 
cerned.  He  is  necessarily  oppressed  with  rcMtlen  anxiettf. 
The  objects  of  his  covetousness  are,  in  most  iostances, 
necessarily  uncertain.  He  strives  to  obtain  them,  but  is 
doubtful  of  success ;  his  mind  hangs  between  hope  and 
fear;  his  desires  are, however,  continually  exerted ;  he  is 
on  the  rack  as  it  were,  till  he  sees  the  issue  of  his  adven* 
ture,  and  in  numerous  cases,  his  hopes  are  blasted,  and 
his  schemes  disconcerted ;  and  when  the  plans  of  gaio 
he  had  laid  are  frustrated,  or  a  portion  of  his  wealth  de- 
stroyed by  an  unexpected  accident,  he  feels  all  the  pains 
and  agonies  of  a  man  verging  towards  poverty  and  niiib 
While  a  contented  man  mayl>ecome  rich,  to  eveiy  desi- 
rable degree,  amid  the  full  possession  of  serenity  of  miDd« 
and  sel&approbatioD,  the  anxiety  of  the  covetous  is  ne- 
cessarily great  and  dtstressiw ;  and  that  is  one  pan  of  the 
punishment  he  inevitably  sutlers  under  the  righteous  go- 
vernment of  God,  on  account  of  his  infringement  of  toe 
natural  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  To  the  misery 
of  perpetual  anxiety  are  added  incessant  labour,  and  ao 
endless  and  wearisome  train  of  exertion  to  augment  his 
gains  and  secure  himself  from  losses.  Like  a  uave  or  a 
mill-horse,  he  drudges  on  in  a  state  of  travail,  and  in  an 
unceasing  whirl  oltoil  and  effort,  which  leave  no  iDta*- 
vals  for  rational  reflection  and  enjoyment;  and,  after  aJ^ 
his  desires  are  still  craving  and  still  uisatisfied. 

In  the  midst  of  such  labour  and  mental  efforts  and  per- 
I^xilteg,  he  meets  with  frequent  disappointments.  His 
deeds  or  obligations  ar^  found  to  be  defective;  his  biOs 
are  refused  to  be  discounted ;  his  agents  prove  cheats  and 
deceivers;  storms  will  blow  in  spite  of  him,  and  sink^ 
-ships  in  the  mighty  waters;  floods  and  inundations  will 
sweep  away  the  produce  of  his  fields ;  his  crops  will  fail ; 
his  cattle  die ;  his  debtors  abscond  or  become  bankropUi 
and  the  devouring  flames  will  seize  upon  his  houses  and 
barns,  or  his  shops  and  warehouses,  and  consume  tbnn 
to  ashes.  In  all  such  cases,  where  a  contented  mind  triU 
endeavour  to  submit  with  cabnness  to  the  allotmeotB  of 
Providence,  the  mind  of  the  covetous  impugns  the  TCet^ 
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lude  of- the  Divine  di^nsation,  and  heaves  with  unuller- 
able  throes  of  ngpn}f  and  despair.  In  the  language  of 
inspiration  "he  is  pierced  through,"  or,  compassed  on 
every  side  "  with  many  sorrows,"  and  the  inwara  language 
of  his  heart  ia — and  it  is  awfatly  appropriate,  "  Ye  have 
taken  away  my  gods ;  and  what  have  I  more  T"  Amidst 
BUch  misfortunes  and  mental  pangs,  he  is  frequently  left 
without  friends,  without  pity,  or  sympathy,  or  commise- 
ration— ^pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  stune  by  the 
keen  sarcasms  of  his  neighbours,  and  considerea  as  a  fit 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  contempt  and  derision,  while  the 
lashes  of  his  own  conscience  add  a  keenness  to  his  an- 
guish. It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  he  derives  no 
enjoyment  from  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  benignity, 
from  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, the  affectionate  association  of  his  fellow-men,  or  the 
satisfaction  which  arises  from  deeds  of  beneficence,  for 
his  degrading  pursuits  leave  him  neither  leisure  nor  relish 
for  such  refined  gratifications.  Who,  then,  that  has  any_ 
regard  to  rational  enjoyment,  would  desire  the  state  of 
mmd,  and  the  condition  of  such  a  wretched  mortal,  even 
although  bis  bags  were  full  of  gold,  and  his  bams  filled 
with  pTeoty. 

Nor  are  the  enjoyments  much  superior,  of  the  man 
who  covets  riches  merely  for  the  purpose  of  living  in 
splendour  and  fashionable  diB$ipation.  To  a  rational 
mind  conscious  of  its  dignity,  and  of  the  noble  powers 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  how  poor  a  gratification  would 
it  receive  fix>m  all  the  pleasures  and  gewgaws  that  fasci- 
nate the  worldly  minded  and  the  gay?  Are  the  pleasures 
derived  &om  rich  viands,  delicious  wines,  costly  apparel, 
stately  mansions,  splendid  equipages,  fashionable  parties 
and  diversions,  an  enjoyment  adequate  to  the  sublime 
faculties,  and  the  boundlesa  desires  of  an  immortal  mind  T 
How  many  of  those  who  make  such  pleasures  the  grand 
object  of  their  pursuit,  are  found  the  slaves  of  the  most 
abject  passions,  with  hearts  overflowing  With  pride,  rank- 
liiw  with  envy,  fired  with  resentment  at  every  trivial 
afiront,  reven^efiil  of  injuries,  and  hurried  along,  by  the 
lUst  of  amlHtion,  into  every  folly  and  extravagance! 


I  iiiiMii  III!  are  ■"-*—■ "j  tyraiMgi  umg 
trilb  aH  their  uodred  emoUon,  and  wboc  beDeroleoce 
tssddom  exeFCued,it  n  ioipoMiUe  that  One  happineaa 
can  erw  be  enjoyed.  And  bence,  we  find,  amoi^  per- 
iooa  of  tbia  deacriptioD,  inoie  intaooea  of  abcide,  and 
more  namerotu  ezamplei  of  lamily  feodt,  coMentioiit, 
and  iqiaralioftt,  than  amoi^  any  other  clan  of  general 
sodety.  So  that  there  is  do  leaMM  to  desire  the  CT)oy- 
ments  of  covetoomen  in  whatever  channel  it  may  run,  or 
whatever  diape  it  may  assume. 

4.  The  foDy  and  iiTatioDality  of  covelousoess  appears, 
uAea  ux  amiider  the  immortal  desdnatum  ofmoM. 

There  are  tbousaods  of  misers  and  other  worldlings 
who  are  goremed  by  the  lust  <^  ambitkn  and  covetous- 
ness,  wbo  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  punisb- 
meuts  and  rewards.  Independently  of  those  arguments 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  human  sou], 
its  dedres  of  knowledge  and  capacious  intellectual  pow- 
ers, the  unlimited  range  of  view  which  is  of«>ed  to  these 
faculties,  throughout  the  immensity  of  space  and  dura- 
tion, the  moral  attributes  of  God,  the  onequal  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  present  state,  and 
other  considerations, — there  is  a  ja-attoitHiat  and  a  pow- 
erful  impressioQ  in  ahnost  every  human  mind,  that  the 
range  of  its  existence  is  not  confined  to  the  present  life, 
but  that  a  world  of  bliss  or  woe  awaits  it  beyotid  the 
grave.  And,  as  vast  multitudes  of  worldly  and  avaricious 
characters  are  to  be  found  connected  with  the  visiUe 
diurch,  or  frequeoliog  its  services ;  by  this  very  curcum- 
stance,  they  formally  admit,  that  there  is  another  scene 
of  existence  into  which  they  enter  at  the  hour  of  disso- 
!ution. 

Now,  how  irralioDBl  and  inconatstent  is  it  for  a  man  to 
admit,  that  there  is  n  world  beyond  the  present  which  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  everlasting  abode,  and  yet  coq> 
tinue  to  have  his  whole  thoughts  and  aflections  abaorhti 
in  pursuit)g  the  riches  and  transitory  gratifications  of  the 
present  life,  without  casting  a  serious  glance  on  the  ritaU- 
ties  of  the  invisible  state,  or  preparing  to  meet  tbenn  1  If 
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we  had  just  views  of  all  the  momentous  realities,  and  the 
scenes  of  glory,  aod  of  terror,  connected  with  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  world,  and  could  contrast  them  with  the 
vain  and  fleeting  enjoyments  of  this  mortal  scene,  we 
should  perceive  a  _/bfiy  and  even  a  species  of  madness  in 
such  conduct,  more  aatoniahine  than  what  is  seen  in  any 
other  course  of  action  pursued  by  human  beings.  If  a 
man  have  an  estate  in  a  distant  country,  on  the  proceeds 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  depends, 
he  will  not  forget  that  he  has  an  interest  in  that  country; 
he  will  correspond  with  it,  and  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
intelligence  respecting  its  affairs  from  periodicaT  joumab 
and  other  sources  of  information.  If  a  person,  on  the 
expiry  of  ten  years,  has  the  prospect  of  entering  on  the 
possession  of  a  rich  inheritance,  lie  will  look  forward  to 
It,  with  longing  expectations,  and  will  employ  his  thoughts 
in  making  arran^ments  for  emoying  it,  though  perhaps 
he  may  not  live  to  take  possession.  Nay,  we  shall  find 
many  mdlviduals  spending  weeks  and  months  in  melan- 
choly and  chagrin  for  the  loss  of  a  few  guineas  or  dol- 
lars, and,  at  other  times,  deriving  their  chief  pleasure 
from  the  prospect  of  a  paltry  gain.  Yet  strange  to  tell 
many  sucn  persons  remain  altogether  insensible  to  the 
ioys  end  sorrows  of  a  future  world,  and  never  make  the 
least  arrangement  in  reference  to  that  state;  although 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty  thkt  it  awaits  them,  and 
that  it  is  possible  they  may  be  ushered  into  it  before  to- 
morrow's dawn.  Can  any  species  of  folly  with  which 
men  are  chargeable,  be  compared  with  such  apathy  and 
tndifierence  about  everlasting  things,  when  such  things 
are  admitted  to  have  a  real  existence! 

It  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom,  and  even  of  common  sense, 
that  when  a  person  has  a  prospect  of  occupying  any 
office  or  condition  in  life,  he  ought  to  engage  in  that 
course  of  preparation  which  will  qualify  him  for  perform- 
ing its  duties  and  enjoying  its  comforts.  But  what  pre- 
paration does  the  covetous  man  make  for  enabling  him  to 
reHsh  the  et^oyments,  and  to  engage  in  the  exercises  of 
the  eternal  world  ?  Will  heaping  up  silver  as  the  dust, 
U)d  filfing  hia  ta^  with  sove^igm  ahd  doltiirs,  and  cm- 
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centradng  his  thoughts  and  aiiections  on  Buch  objects, 
prepare  mm  for  the  sublime  contemplations  of  the  ^irita 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  hea- 
venly host?  Will  his  hard  gn[»ng  dispositioa  which 
nercr  permitted  him  to  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy,  or  to 
relieve  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  render  him  meet  for 
associating  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  world,  where 
hoe  and  the  purest  afiections,  in  all  their  varied  ramilica- 
tions,  forever  prevail  T  Will  his  anxious  desires  and  his 
incessant  toils  from  morning  to  night,  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  guineas,  and  the  extent  of  his  property,  quahfy 
him  for  surveying  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  con- 
templating the  glory  of  Him  "  who  was  slain  and  hath 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood  V  Can  any  man,  who 
has  the  least  spark  of  rationality  withui  him,  imagine  that 
such  conduct  and  such  dispositions,  are  at  all  compatible 
with  preparation  for  the  felicities  of  the  heavenly  stale  ? 
Or,  does  the  poor  degraded  miser  really  believe  that  hea- 
ven is  filled  with  bags  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  there 
is  no  employment  there  but  <*  buying  and  selling,  and  get- 
ting gain?"  If  the  mansions  of  heaven,  and  the  exer- 
cises of  its  inhabitants,  be  such  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
lineate, then,  there  is  an  utter  incompatibility  between  the 
employments  of  the  celestial  state,  and  the  train  of  actitai, 
ana  the  temper  of  mind,  of  the  covetous  man,  which 
renders  him  altogether  unquoted  for  its  enjoyments: 
And,  if  he  be  unprepared  for  the  joys  and  the  services  of 
the  heavenly  state,  he  cannot,  in  consistency  with  the 
constitution  of  the  moral  world,  be  admitted  into  Its  man- 
sions, but  must  necessarily  sink  into  "  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever." 

Nor  are  the  pursuits  of  the  worldling,  who  spends  his 
wealth  in  vani^  and  ^Rkury,  more  compatible  with  Ibe 
joys  of  the  celestial  world.  This  will  appear,  if  we  caa- 
sider  some  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  essence 
of  heavenly  felicity.  From  the  representations  of  this 
state  given  in  the  Scriptures,  we  learn,  that  it  is  a  slate 
of  perfect  purity  and  holiness ;  that  the  minds  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  iiraoiated  with  divine  knowledge,  and  adorned 
with  every  divine  virtue;  that  love  pervuies  awl  uiatei 
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Jie  hearts  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  assembl;^;  that  humi- 
lity is  one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics ;  that  they 
are  for  ever  encaged  in  beneficent  services ;  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  and  ways  of  God  forms  a  part 
of  their  employment ;  and  that  they  are  unceasuigly  en- 
gaged in  sublime  adorations  of  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  contemplating  the  glory  and  celebrating  the 
praises  of  Him  "  who  hath  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  But  what  resemblance  is 
there  between  such  a  state  and  such  employments,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  gay  worldling  whose  heart  is  set  upon 
his  riches  as  the  chief  object  of  his  aSectionsT  Would 
the  man  who  spends  his  wealth  in  hounding,  horse-racing, 
cock-fightiag,  and  gambling,  find  any  similar  entertain- 
ments for  his  amusement  in  the  uf^r  world  T.  Would 
the  proud  and  ambitious,  who  look  down  on  the  vulgar 
throng  as  if  they  were  the  worms  of  the  dust,  and  who 
value  themselves  on  account  of  their  stately  mansions  and 

f  Uttering  equipage,  find  any  enjoyment  in  a  world  where 
umility  is  the  distinguishing  disposition  of  alt  its  inhabit- 
uAal  Would  the  warrior,  who  delights  in  carnage  and 
devastation,  expect  to  have  cities  to  storm,  towns  to  pil- 
lage, or  armies  to  manoeuvre,  or  would  he  think  of  re- 
hearsing in  "  the  assembly  of  the  just,"  the  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  slaughter  which  he  perpetrated  upon  earth? 
Would  the  fine  lady  who  struts  in  all  the  gaiety  and 
splendour  of  dress,  who  spends  half  her  time  at  her  tm- 
ktte,  and  in  fashionable  visits,  whose  chief  delight  consists 
in  rattling  dice  and  shuffling  cards,  in  attending  balls, 
masquerades,  and  plays;  who  never  devotes  a  single 
sovereign  to  beneficent  purposes,  or  to  the  propagation 
of  religion ;  whose  life-  is  one  continued  round  of  frivolity 
and  dissipation ;  would  such  a  character  meet  with  any 
similar  entertainments  in  the  society  of  the  angelic  hosts, 
and  of  the  spirits  flf  just  men  made  perfect?  In  short, 
can  it  be  supposed  in  consistency  with  reason,  that  such 
dispontions  and  pursuits  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
rebsh  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  celestial  world,  and  to 
prepare  the  soul  for  joinmg,  with  delight,  in  the  exercises 
of  its  inhabitants  I    If  not,  then  such  characters  would 
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find  no  enjcmnent,'a1though  tbey  were  admitted  withiu 
Ihe  gates  of  paradise ;  but,  like  the  gloomy  owl,  which 
shims  the  light  of  day,  and  the  society  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  they  would  flee  from  the  society  and  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed,  to  other  retreats,  and  to  more  congenid 
companions. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  covetousness,  whatever  form  it 
may  assume,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  fational  or 
BCnptural  ideas  we  can  entertain  in  relation  to  man's 
eternal  destiny.  He  is  a  poor,  piUable  fool  who  makes 
the  slightest  pretences  to  religion,  while  his  heart  is  the 
seat  of  avaricious  desires,  or  who  makes  riches,  gay  ap- 
parel, foolish  amusements,  and  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  vanity,  the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit.  He  subjects 
himself  to  unnecessary  distress  by  the  compunctions  of 
conscience,  which  the  denunciations  of  religion  must  oc- 
casionally produce ;  and,  if  he  has  any  measure  of  com- 
mon sense,  he  must  plainly  perceive,  that  any  hopes  of 
happiness  he  may  indulge  in  relation  te  a  future  state,  are 
founded  on  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  The  only 
cmisittent  plan,  therefore,  which  he  can  adopt — if  he  is 
determined  to  prosecute  his  avaricious  courses — is,  to 
endeavour  to  prove  religion  a  &ble,  to  abandon  himself 
to  downright  scepticism,  to  scout  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  try,  if  he  can,  to  live 
**  without  God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 


(   B3   ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


There  is  no  vicious  propensity  of  the  human,  heart 
more  frequently  alluded  to,  and  more  severely  denounced 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  than  the  sin  of  covetousnesa. 
For  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  true  religion,  saps  the 
foundations  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  is  accompanied 
with  innumerable  vices  and  evil  propensities,  which  rob 
God  of  his  honour  and  glory,  and  "drown  men  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition."  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enter  into 
all  the  views  which  the  word  of  God  exhibits  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendencies  of  this  sin,  of  the  threatenings  which 
are  denounced  against  it,  and  of  Its  utter  inconsistency 
with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and 
therefore,  1  shall  select  for  illustration,  only  two  or  three 
prominent  particulars. 

In  the  first  place,  this  propensity  is  branded  in  Scrip- 
ture, with  the  name  of  Idolatrv.  "Let  not  covetous- 
ness,"  savs  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  "be  once  named  among 
you,  as  becometh  saints.  For  this  ve  know,  that  no  co- 
vetous man  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  And,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  he  enumerates,  among  the  vices  which 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  dis- 
obecOence,  "  coveUnaness  which  is  idolatry,"* 

IdolatiT  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  which  a  ra- 
tional being  can  be  guilty ;  for  it  is  that  which  is  the 
.source  of  all  the  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelties,  immo- 
ralities, and  obscene  abomiuations  of  the  heathen  world. 
It  is  to  idolatry  we  are  to  ascribe  the  burning  of  widows 
in  Hindostan,  the  cruel  rites  of  Juggernaut,  the  exposing 
of  the  sick  and  dying  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
murder  of  infants,  the  infernal  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans, 
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the  making  of  children  pan  tlut>ugh  the  fire  to  Moloch, 
the  human  butcheries  which  are  perpetrated  in  almost 
every  pagan  land  to  appease  imaginary  deities,  the  abo- 
minatioQs  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  the  murders  and  ob- 
scenities of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  degradation  of 
intellect  which  is  found  in  every  heathen  country,  and  the 
innumerable  vices  and  moral  pollutions  of  all  descriptiona 
wliich  abound  among  the  tribes  and  nations  that  are  igno- 
rant of  the  living  and  true  God.  So  that  idolatry  may  be 
considered  as  a  comprehennve  summary  of  every  species 
of  malignity,  impiety,  and  wickedness. 
,  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  childcen  of  Israel  were 
separated  from  the  nations  around,  and  so  strictly  inter- 
dieted  from  the  least  intercourse  or  communion  with 
idolaters.  So  "jealous"  was  the  God  of  Israel  in  refer- 
ence to  idolatry,  that  the  least  approach  to  such  worship, 
either  in  word  or  action,  or  even  in  imagination,  was 
pointedly  forbidden : — "  In  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto 
you  be  circumspect ;  make  no  mention  of  the  jtame  tf  other 
gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth.  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  their  gods  nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after 
their  works,  "but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  them  and 
quite  break  down  their  images;  ye  shall 'destroy  their 
altars  and  cut  down  their  groves.  Neither  shalt  thou 
make  marriages  with  them ;  for  they  will  turn  away  thy 
son  from  following  me,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  will  be 
kindled  and  destroy  *ee  suddenly,"* 

If  idolatry  had  not  been  strictly  forbidden  and  under- 
mined, the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  GbA. 
would  never  have  feen  established  in  the  earth.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  injunctions,  the  first  and  fundamental 
precept  of  the  moral  law  was  given,  which  has  a  reference 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  "  thou  shah  have  no  other  gods  before  me ;"  and  the 
second,  which  forbids  any  visible  representations  of  Deity, 
has  this  strong  and  impressive  sanction,  "  for  I,  the  Lord 
thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  geDe> 

*  Tjcoi.  zziiL  IS^  24,  tx.'  Deut  lil  S,  &C. 
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raUcm  of  them  that  hate  me."  For  this  reason,  liltewisej 
the  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  utter  destruction. 
For  they  not  only  worshipped  a  multitude  of  strange 
godsi  but  offered  human  victims  on  their  altars,  and  sa- 
cri6ced  even  their  sons  and  daughters  to  devils;  and 
such  practices  led  to  adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  bestiality, 
and  other  kindred  crimes,  by  which  these  nations  were 
distinguished ;  so  that,  by  these  abominations,  they  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  a  place  within  the  precincts 
of  terrestrial  existence ;  they  were  blotted  out  as  a  stain- 
upon  the  creation  of  God ;  and  their  doom  was  intended 
as  an  awful  warning  to  the  Israelites,  of  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  turning  aside  from  the  true  God  to  idolatry.  Hence 
Ute  .curses  and  denunciations  that  were  threatened  against 
the  least  tendency  of  the  heart  to  idol-worship.  "  (5irsed 
be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image,  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the 
craftsman,  and  putteth  it  jn  a  secret  place."  "  Every  one 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
in  Israel,  who  separateth  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up 
his  idols  in  his  heart,  and  cometh  to  a  prophet  to  enquire 
of  him  concerning  me,  I  the  Lord,  will  answer  him  -by 
myself,  and  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will 
make  him  a  sign  and  a  proverb,  and  ludUcut  him  of 
from  the  midit  of  mt^  people,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah."'  Hence  the  punishment  of  death  which  was 
uniformly  denounced  and  inflicted  upon  the  idolater.  "  If 
there  be  found  among  you  man  or  woman  that  hath  gone 
and  served  other  gods  and  worshipped  them,  either  the 
sun  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  oi  heaven ;  then  shalt 
thou  bring  forth  that  man  or  that  woman,  who  have  com- 
mitted tluit  wicked  thing,-unto  thy  gates,  and  shalt  stone 
them  with  stones  till  th^  die."t  Such  denunciati'  js  may 
be  seen  running  through  the  whole  of  the  prc^'iictical 
writings  in  reference  to  Israel;  and  almost  every  judg- 
ment of  God,  either  threatened  or  inflicted,  is  ascribed  to 
the  abounding  of  idolatry,  and  the  sins  connected  with  it,  , 
as  its  procuring  cau^ 
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These  clrcuimtances,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
fltflmpine  upon  idolatry  a  higher  degree  of  opprobrium 
and  maiignily  than  upon  any  other  crime ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  representing  the  idolater  as  the  most  depraved 
and  degraded  of  human  beings.  We  are,  therefore,  apt 
to  recoil  from  such  a  character,  as  one  who  labours  under 
a  peculiar  mental  and  moral  derangement,  in  virtually 
denying  the  first  principle  of  human  reason,  and  **  the  God 
that  is  above" — as  one  whom  we  would  almost  shudder 
to  receive  into  our  company,  and  would  think  unworthy 
to  enjoy  the  common  sympathies  of  human  creatures. 
But,  wherein  lies  the  great  difference  between  "  the  covet- 
ous man  who  is  an  idolater,"  and  him  who  falls  down  to 
Moloch  or  Juggernaut,  or  worships  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  the  host  otlieaven?  There  is  the  same  mental  de- 
rangement, the  same  malignity  of  affection,  and  the  same 
dethronement  of  God  from  the  heart,  in  the  former  case 
as  in  the  latter,  though  they  are  manifested  by  difierent 
modes  of  operation.  Let  us  consider,  for  a  little,  the 
resemblance  between  these  two  modes  of  idolatry. 

Covetousness  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view: 
as  consisting  either  in  the  inordinate  love  of  money  an  its 
own  account,  or  in  the  love  of  those  sensitive  gratifications 
which  it  procures ;  and  in  both  these  respects  it  may  be 
shown  to  partake  directly  of  the  nature  of  idolatry.  In 
what  does  the  essence  of  idolatry  consist,  but  in  the 
estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  setting  up,  in 
competition  with  him,  any  other  object,  as  the  supreme 
object  of  our  affections  and  the  ultimate  end  of  ail  our 
pursuits  t  While  the  pious  soul  joins  in  unison  with  the 
Psalmist,  and  lays,  "  wtiom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  O 
liord,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  besides 
.  thee !"  the  covetous  man  says  of  his  gold,  "  thou  art  my 
hope,  and  to  the  fine  gold,  thou  art  my  confidence.  I 
rejoice,  because  my  wealth  is  great  and  my  hands  have 
gotten  me  much."  And  such  mental  idolatry  is  no  less 
irrational  end  hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High,  than 
that  of  tlie  blinded  pagan  who  prostrates  himself  Wore  a 
block  of  wood  or  tne  figure  of^  a  crocodile. 

Pagan  idolatry  coDsists  either  in  worshij^ibg  the  »oay 
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moon,  or  stars,  or  in  paying  homage  to  a  statue  of  gold 
or  silver,  brass  or  stone.  Mental  idolatry  consists  in  pay- 
ing  a  similar  homage  to  gold  and  silver,  either  abstractlr 
considered,  or  to  those  sensual  objects  and  pleasures  whicn 
they  arc  the  means  of  procuring-  The  idolater  bows 
down  before  the  shrine  oi  a  splendid  imaee;  perhaps  one 
formed  of  the  richest  materials,  such  as  the  solden  image 
get  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  which 
was  ninety  feet  high,  and  contained  a  thousand  Babylonish 
talents  of^gold,  or  about  four  millions  of  British  money. 
To  this  splendid  image  he  pays  his  homage  in  the  midst 
of  assembled  multitudes,  and  at  the  aounaof  the  comet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music  The  glittering  pomp  and  splendour  of  such  a  scene  - 
fascinates  his  affections  and  overpowers  his  reason,  so 
that  he  may  be  led  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  it  is  a 
fit  representation  of  the  unknown  God.  But  the  covetous 
idolater  worships  an  image,  or  an  imaginary  idea,  still 
more  degrading.  He  adores,  or,  in  other  words,  he  ctm- 
centrates  his  amsctions  upon  a  circular  piece  of  gold  which 
he  can  carry  m  his  pocket,  or  a  thousand  such  pieces  tied 
up  in  a  bag,  or  locked  in  bis  coffers.  On  such  objects  bis 
mind  incessantly  broods,  even  when  they  are  not  present 
to  his  senses;  and  when  he. is  deprived  of  them  ny  any 
accident,  he  is  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  and  exclaims 
in  den>air,  "  my  gods  are  taken  away,  and  what  have  I 
more;"  There  can  be  no  esxntiai  difference  between 
gold  and  silver  shaped  into  statuary,  adorned  with  splen- 
did trappings,  and  set  up  for  the  wor^p  of  Pagan  nations, 
and  the  same  metals  shaped  into  the  form  of  guineas, 
crowns,  and  dollars,  to  which  a  similar  homage  is  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  an  enlightened  land.  The  ^brms  of 
the  idol  and  the  modes  of  adoration  are  somewhat  diSer- 
ent ;  but  the  idolatry,  in  all  its  main  points  and  bearings, 
is  substantially  the  same.  Which  of  these  species  of  idoU 
ati-y,  then,  is  most  irrational  and  debasing*  There* can 
no  apology  whatever  be  made  for  idol-worship,  in  any 
shape  or  under  any  circumstances.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  Pagan  idolater,  there  may  be  certain  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  ignorance  and  superstitioa  ia  which 
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he  has  been  trained  Tram  early  life,  the  opinions  of  his 
relatives  and  of  society  around  him,  the  strong  prejudicca 
and  the  numerous  associations  connected  with  the  religion 
of  his  country,  the  importance  he  has  been  taught  to 
attach  to  his  superstitious  rites,  and  the  apparent  splendour 
of  the  idol  he  adores,  and  of  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  its  worship,  might  lead  us  to  commiserate,  while  we 
cannot  but  condemn,  the  idolatrous  heathen.  We  might 
almost  cease  to  wonder  that  a  rude  savage  should  mist^e 
the  glorious  sun  in  the  firmament  for  his  Almighty  Maker, 
and  the  silver  moon  and  the  radiant  stars  for  tne  minis- 
ters of  his  kingdom.  When  we  consider  the  splendours 
they  exhibit,  the  light  they  difiuse,  and  the  general  utility 
of  their  influence  on  terrestrial  obiects,  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  that  fallen  reason  should  have  mistaken  them 
for  their  Divine  Original.  But  what  sympathy  can  we 
feel,  or  what  apology  can  we  make  for  those  who  are 
trained  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  who  are  freed 
from  Pagan  prejudices,  who  have  the  free  use  of  their 
reasoning  powers,  and  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  an  Almighty  and  Eternal  Be- 
ing, and  yet  practice  an  idolatry  even  more  degrading 
than  that  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  or  of  the  most  untutored 
savageT  "Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be 
ye  horribly  afraid  I  For  my  people  (saith  God)  have  for- 
saken the  fountain  of  living  waters, —  hewn  out  to  them- 
selves broken  and  empty  cisterns,  and  have  gloried  in 
their  shame." 

The  other  species  of  covetousncss — namely,  that  which 
consists  in  gratifying  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride 
of  life,  while  God  is  banished  from  the  heart,  partakes  no 
less  of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  than  that  which  consists  in 
the  love  of  money,  abstractly  considered.  He  who  is  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  money  for  the  pur- 
t>ose  of  increasing  the  extent  of  his  property,  living  in 
luxury  and  splendour,  dashinc  along  in  his  chariot,  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  spend- 
ing his  time  in  fashionable  diversions,  or  in  laying  up  a 
fortune  for  his  descendants,  to  render  them  independent, 
while  He  has  no  higher  ends  or  aims,  is  as  much  an  idol- 
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dter  as  the  votary  of  Bacchus,  or  the  worshipper  of  BooJ. 
For,  if  such  pursuits  bo  considered  as  the  great  ends  of 
our  existence ;  if  they  occupy  the  greatest  share  of  our 
thoughts  and  afiections ;  if  our  chief  happiness  is  placed 
on  the  enioyments  they  afford ;  if  every  thiog  else  is  esti- 
mated only  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  such  ends,  and 
**  if  we  trust  in  the  abundance  of  our  riches,  and  make 
not  God  our  confidence,"  we  frustrate  the  great  ends  for 
which  we  were  brought  into  existence,  and  are  guilty  of 
every  thing  that  enters  into  the  essence  of  Idolatry.  The 
first  duty  of  every  rational  creature  is  to  love  God  su- 
premely and  affectionately,  to  render  him  the  highest 
nomage  pf  our  hearts,  and  to  serve  him  throughout  every 
period  of  our  existence,  in  preference  to  every  other 
object  or  being.  In  this  manuer  we  testify  that  he  is 
Divinely  Great  and  Excellent,  worthy  of  our  highest 
reverence  and  regard,  and  that  we  are  under  obligations 
to  Him  for  every  enjoyment  we  possess.  Angels,  and 
the  holy  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,  are  obedient  to  his 
laws,  and  make  his  glory  the  great  end  of  all  their  ac- 
tions. They  bow  in  cordial  submission  to  his  allotments, 
"  they  do  his  pleasure  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his 
word,"  and  he  is  the  supreme  object  of  their  affection 
and  adoration.  But,  when  we  permit  any  other  object 
to  occupy  our  supreme  regard,  affection  or  esteem,  we 
virtually  dethrone  Jehovah  from  our  hearts,  and  baniali 
him  from  his  own  universe.  "  If  we  make  gold  our  hope, 
and  fine  gold  our  confidence,"  if  the  favour  of  the  great, 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  men,  the  vain  pageantry  of 
life,  the  richness  of  our  dress,  the  elegance  of  our  furni- 
ture, the  independence  of  our  fortune,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  inheritance  we  provide  for  our  children,  are  the 
objects  that  stand  highest  in  our  affections;  these  are  the 
gods  at  whose  shrine  we  worship,  and  whose  attributes 
we  adore.  In  so  doing,  we  are  guilty  of  the  grossest 
falsehood;  for  we  practically  deny  that  Jehovah  is  pos- 
sessed of  those  attnbutej,  which  demand  the  highest  tri- 
bute of  homaee  and  affection  from  his  intelligent  oflspring. 
We  are  guilty  of  tjyi«(jcc;  for  we  violate  the  righlliu 
nlaim  of  the  Deity  to  the  obedieace  of  rational  agentsi 
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and  render  to  creatures  Uie  service  and  regard  which  is 
due  to  Him  alone.  We  are  guilty  of  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude; for,  to  his  Power  nna  Wisdom  we  owe  our  very 
existence,  and  to  his  boundless  Benevolence,  all  the  rich 
variety  of  comforts  we  enjoy.  In  short,  by  such  con- 
duct, we  give  evidence  that  pride,  rebellion,  selfishness, 
hatred  of  moral  excellence,  and  all  their  kindred  emo- 
tions rankle  in  our  breasts,  and  sway  their  sceptre  over 
all  our  moral  faculties. 

This  sin  is  not  only  peculiarly  malignant  in  itself,  but 
hes  at  iJie  foundation  of  every  other  species  ofimfiety  and 
wickedness.  The  commencement  of  moral  turpitude  ia 
any  intelligent  being,  wherever  existing  throughout  crea- 
tion, is  found  in  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God,  and 
the  preference  of  any  other  object  to  the  Eternal  Jeho- 
vah, Hence  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  malignity  of  his 
designs,  and  the  dismal  effects  which  have  followed  in  the 
moral  order  of  our  terrestrial  system ;  and  hence  the 
anxiety  which  this  arch  enemy  of  the  moral  universe 
displayed  in  order  to  tempt  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to 
coveUmsness,  ambition,  and  distrust  in  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence.  In  proportion  as  this  spirit  prevails,  will 
wickedness  of  every  kind  reign  triumphant  Wherever 
God  is  acknowled^d,  and  loved,  and  adored,  all  divine 
virtues  flourish  and  shed  their  benign  influence  But 
wherever  the  affections  are  alienatca  from  the  original 
source  of  felicity,  every  heavenly  virtue  declines  and 
dies,  and  its  place  is  usurped  by  every  species  of  moral 
abomination. 

Hence  the  monstrous  iniquities  and  cruelties,  flowing 
from  their  religion,  which  have  distinguished  every  nation 
of  the  heathen  world.  As  they  had  gods  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  characters ;  as  almost  every  being,  real  or 
imaginary,  was  included  in  the  list  of  deities ;  as  every 
degree  of  stupidity,  folly,  impurity,  revenge,  and  other 
species  of  moral  turpitude,  was  attributed  to  such  beings, 
. — so  the  moral  conduct  of  their  votaries  corresponded 
with  the  character  of  the  idols  at  whose  shrines  they  paid 
their  adorations.  Hence  the  unnatural  cruelties  con- 
uected  with  Uieir  worship;  the  various  species  of  torture 
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emjtuned  for  obtaining  remission  of  sinsj  the  thouModi 
of  human  victims  wliich  have  bled  and  are  still  sacrificed 
on  their  altars ;  the  murder  of  female  infants  as  soon  as 
they  breathe  the  vital  air;  the  burning  of  widows  on  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  husbands;  the  crushing  to  death 
of  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut, '  and  the  want  of  hu- 
manity and  natural  afieciion  wfilch  forms  a  striking  char- 
acteristic  of  the  rites  of  Paganism.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
daring  falsehood  displayed  in  their  lying  oracles  and 
modes  of  divination,  their  pretended  cures  of  diseases, 
their  selection  of  human  victims,  their  representations  of 
the  future  world,  their  fallacious  predictions,  dreams,  and 
visions,  which  pervade  the  whole  of  their  mysteries  and 
systems  of  mythology-  Hence  the  obscene  pollutions 
and  abominations  incorporated  with  the  ceremonies  of 
idolatry,  by  which  both  matrons  and  virgins,  with  the 
most  revolting  rites,  are  consecrated  in  an  idol-tempIe,  to 
a  life  of  impurity  and  prostitution;  and  hence  the  wara 
of  revenge  and  devastation,  with  all  the  enormities,  im- 
moralities, and  revolting  atrocities,  which  have  followed 
in  their  train. 

Now,  the  itWofryof  covetousness;  as  having  its  origiit 
in  the  same  alienation  frvm  God,  and  the  same  depravity 
of  the  affections,  is  the  source  of  similar  evils  and  im- 
moralities, wherever  its  influence  extends,  as  appears 
from  certain  facts  and  illustrations  already  stated,  and 
which  1  shall  more  particularly  elucidate  under  another 
department  of  this  subject  When  the  objects  on  which 
the  mind  is  fixed,  are  low,  debased,  and  impure;  and 
when  they  are  connected  with  pride,  falsehood,  ingrati- 
tude, inhumanity  and  injustice,  being  destitute  of  higher 
conceptions  and  nobler  aims,  it  conforms  all  its  views  and 
affections  to  the  character  of  such  objects,  and,  there- 
fore, nothing  can  flow  forth  in  the  conduct  but  what  is 
immoral  and  impura  God  is  the  sun  of  the  human  soul, 
and  of  every  intelligent  being.  Wherever  he  displays 
his  radiance,  there  is  moral  day,  spiritual  life,  and  holy 
energy;  and,  under  his  quickenine  beams,  every  divine 
virtue  springs  up  with  vigour  and  beauty.  But,  whera 
tba  light  of  this  divine  Luminary  is  excluded,  and  the 
9* 
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eyes  of  the  understanding  shlit  to  its  glorious  excel- 
lencies, darkness  and  desolation  ensue ;  a  moral  winter 
chills  every  faculty,  and  the  genuine  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness can  never  appear.  Ana  hence  the  world  nas  be- 
come little  else  than  a  suburb  of  Fandemoninm,  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  "  being  filled  with  all  un- 
righteousness, fornication,  wickedness,  maliciousness, 
envy,  deceit,  and  malignity ;"  and  bearing  the  character 
of  "backbiters,  hatera  of  God,  proud,  boasters,  covenant- 
breakers,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
lyithout  natural  affection,  implacable,  and  unmerciful. 
Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God ;  that  they  who  do 
ouch  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them," 

Again,  cavetousnea  hears  another  resemblance  to  idol- 
atry, in  that  it  is  essentially  connected  with  Atheisk. 

Idolatry,  strictly  faking,  is  not  atheism ;  for  it  recog 
nizes  the  existence  of  superior  beings  as  the  objecta  of 
adoration.  But,  although  in  theory,  there  appears  n 
shade  of  difT^nce,  it  is  substantially  the  same,  as  to  aft 
its  practical  results.  For,  in  banishing  the  idea  of  the 
true  God  from  the  understanding  and  the  affections,  it  vir- 
tually deposes  the  Divinitjr  from  the  universe ;  and  all  the 
immoralities  and  enormities  which  would  flow  from  athe- 
ism, were  its  influence  universal,  result  from  heathen  idol- 
atry, wherever  it  abounds-  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  covetousness :  it  is  virtually,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  species  of  atheism.  For,  if  atheism  tlirows 
off  all  confidence  in  God,  and  trust  in  his  Providence,  so 
does  covetousness  in  all  its  multifarious  transactions. 
Look  at  the  man  whose  highest  object  is  to  make  a  for- 
tune, and  to  fill  his  coffers  with  gold.  He  devotes  his 
time,  his  affections,  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and 
his  act^uired  knowledge  and  experience,  with  a  steady 
ftnd  persevering  aim  to  secure  this  ultimate  end.  He  sits 
all  day  long  in  his  shop  or  counting- house,  poring  over 
his  legers,  examining  his  bills  and  securities  with  unre- 
mitting attention ;  devising  plans  of  profit,  selecting  every 
mean  that  ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  seizing  on  every 
qjportiBiity,  bcnwver  dweitftid  the  means  employed,  ftr 
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drWiag  a  profitable  bai^ain,  and  increasing  his  stora  No 
hopes  transport  him  but  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  no 
fears  torment  him  but  the  risk  of  loss,  except,  perhapSt 
the  chance  of  accidents  or  the  fear  of  death.  When  he 
has  placed  his  treasures  in  proper  security,  whether  in 
his  nags  or  coSers,  in  the  bank  or  the  stocks,  in  title 
deeds  or  books  of  registration,  he  feels  himself  as  inde 
pendent  upon  God,  and  the  movements  of  his  Frovideocet 
as  if  a  Supreme  Moral  Governor  had  no  existence. 
Without  sitcn  securities,  he  feeb  no  more  dependence  on 
an  Invisible  Power,  than  the  confinned  and  avowed 
aiheisL  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  knows  the  world,  and 
to  the  consciences  of  multitudes,  if  there  arc  not  thou- 
sands of  characters  of  this  description  in  the  chiirch,4ho 
state,  and  every  department  of  the  commercial  world. 
And  what  is  the  great  difference  between  such  disposi' 
tions  and  conduct,  and  downright  atheism?  Suppose  the 
idea  of  a  Deity  to  be  a  mere  chimera,  and  the  notion  of 
his  existence  forever  banished  from  their  thoughts,  would 
their  conduct  be  much  altered,  or  would  it  be  altered  in 
the  least?  except  perhaps  that  they  would  deem  it  unne- 
cessary, in  compliance  with  custom,  to  attend  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  worship.  Would  they  be  more  griping,  de- 
ceitful or  penurious,  more  eager  and  persevering  to  lay 
up  treasures  on  earth,  and  to  add  house  to  house  and  field 
to  field,  or  trust  more  confidently  in  their  riches,  or  feel 
more  independent  of  a  Supreme  Being,  than  they  do  at 
present?  It  cannot  be  supposed;  for  they  have  already 
carried  these  propensities  and  practices  to  the  highest 
pitch,  which  their  ingenuity  and  energies  would  permit; 
and  therefore,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  Deity 
may  be  considered  in  relation  to  such  characters,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  indifierence.  Their  wealth  stands  to 
them  in  the  place  of  God,  on  which  they  depend,  and  to 
which  they  look  as  the  fountain  of  their  mjoyments,  and 
the  foundation  of  ail  their  future  prospects,  both  fur 
themselves  and  their  descendants.  Even  although  the 
whole  course  of  nature  were  deranged,  the  earth  turned 
into  a  dry  and  parched  desert,  "  the  windows  of  heaven" 
nsvar  opMnd  to  pour  down  fruitfulness   upon  the  earth, 
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and,  consequently,  money  cease  to  be  of  any  utility  for 
procuring  the  meang  of  enjoyment ;  still,  such  ore  tho 
associations  connectsd  with  this  irrational  propensity, 
that  they  would  oling  to  gold  and  silver,  and  nouses  and 
landed  property  as  tneir  darling  object, "  their  high  tower 
and  rock  of  defence." 

The  same  things  may  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  those 
who  covet  money  for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-gratifica' 
tion,  and  indulKing  in  luxury  and  sensual  enjoyments. 
They  drink  of  the  streams,  but  forget  the  fountain.  They 
store  up  from  the  rich  abundance  of  nature,  whatev^ 
treasures  they  can  collect  for  contributing  to  their  splen- 
dour  and  giving  a  relish  to  the  pleasures  of  their  senses; 
but  they  forget  the  benevolent  operations  of  Hm  "  who 

S'veth  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  (Uleth 
B  hearts  of  men  with  food  and  gladness."  They  buoy 
themselves  up  with  the  idea  that  their  oum  wealth  and 
power  and  influence  have  procured  them  these  enjoy- 
menta,  while  they  regard  not  the  Hand  and  Power  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  superintonds  the  minutest 
agencies  of  the  materiel  system,  and  who  "  giveth  to  all, 
liie  and  breath  and  all  things."  They  enjoy  the  comforta 
of  splendid  mansions,  and  delightful  gardens ;  they  reUA 
the  juice  of  the  strawberry,  the  peach,  and  the  necta- 
rine, and  regale  themselves  with  the  fruit  of  the  vine ; 
but  to  Him  "  who  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy, 
and  to  the  intimations  of  his  will,  they  pay  no  more  re- 
gard than  they  do  to  a  breath  of  wind,  or  to  what  ii 
going  on  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  difference,  in  the  feelings  and  practice 
of  such  persons,  although  it  could  be  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration that  a  Supreme  end  Eternal  Mind  had  no  exist- 
once?  Although  the  world  had  sprung  from  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  and  were  going  forward  throu^ 
interminable  changes  without  the  direction  and  control 
of  an  all-pervading  Spirit,  and  although  every  individual 
were  to  consider  himself  as  a  part  of  an  independent 
system  of  material  existence  unconnected  with  mind  or 
moral  error,  would  there  be  less  of  true  adoration  or 
gratitude  to  an  invinble  Creator,  or  lots  reliance  on  ■  a» 
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periotending  Providence,  ia  the  case  of  such,  than  there 
IS  at  present  T  Would  the  hunter  after  places  and  pen- 
sions be  more  keen  in  his  aspirations  after  posts  of  opu- 
lence  and  honour  1  Would  the  gambler  be  more  eager 
in  prosecuting  his  demoralizing  pursuits  1  Would  the 
pride  of  rank  and  dress  and  equipage  be  carried  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  it  now  is  T  Would  the  votary  of  fash- 
ionable dissipation  pursue  his  giddy  course  with  more 
rapidity  and  vehement  desire  T  Would  there  be  more 
horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  hounding,  balls,  masquerades, 
and  other  trivolous  and  vicious  diversions,  or  less  money 
bestowed  by  those  who  are  absorbed  in  such  entertain- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for  the 
propagation  of  religion,  and  for  the  general  improvement 
of  mankind  1  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
cfientio/  difference  would  be  perceptible  in  the  general 
pursuits  of  the  worldlings  to  whom  1  allude.  For,  as  it 
IS  evident,  from  their  governing  disposition,  and  the  gene- 
ral train  of  their  condiict,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts,"  that  "  they  live  without  God  in  the  worid,"  and 
that  many  of  them  have  already  "  run  to  the  utmost  excess 
of  riot,"  and  licentiousness — so  we  have  no  valid  reason 
to  conclude,  that  any  considerable  change  would  take 
place,  although  they  acted  on  the  full  Mlief,  that  the 
visible  world,  and  its  several  elementary  parts  are  all  that 
we  have  to  do  with,  and  all  that  exists  in  the  universe. 

In  the  train  of  thought  and  action  of  such  individuals, 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  atheism,  (if  I  may  so 
enpressk)  of  the  inferior  animals.  "  The  hart  panteth  after 
the  brooks  of  water,  and  quenches  its  thirst  at  the  flo%v- 
ing  stream ;  the  ox  browses  on  the  grass,  and  lies  down 
and  ruminates,  till  he  is  satisfied ;  the  lion  roars  al^er  his 
prey;  the  goats  clamber  among  the  high  hills  and  rocks, 
the  wild  deer  gambol  through  the  lawn  and  forests,  and 
the  fowls  of  heaven  wing  their  flight  through  the  air,  and 
rejoice  to  perch  and  "sing  among  the  branches." 

In  such  gratifications  and  exercises,  every  sentient 
being  finds  its  peculiar  enjoyment,  and  looks  no  higher 
when  its  wants  arc  supplied  and  senses  gratified.  The 
worldling,  too,  finds  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  hts 
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l)bysicat  powers,  and  in  the  rich  uid  diversified  boUDlies 
of  nature ;  and  the  keenness  with  which  he  rushes  for- 
ward to  participate  of  his  viands,  his  delicious  wines  and 
other  sensual  pleasures,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  inferior  tribes  when  they  ru^  to  their  pecu- 
liar food  or  beverage  -and  satiate  their  desires.  But,  in 
both  cases,  the  phi/ncal  materials  of  the  enjoyment,  or 
the  pleasures  arising  from  the  adaptation  of  the  senses  to 
the  objects  of  external  nature,  are  all  that  they  recognise ) 
while  the  Great  Author  of  their  enjoyments  is  unf^eded 
and  unacknowledged.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  owing  to  tha 
vjant  of  faculties  capable  of  appreciating  the  existence 
and  character  of  a  Supreme  Benefactor;  in  the  other,  tot 
the  perversion  of  rational  powers  adequate  for  tracing 
every  comfort  to  its  original  source.  Trie  one,  from  the 
original  constitution  of  its  nature,  is,  so  far  as  we  koowt 
incapable  of  perceiving  or  acknowledging  God ;  the  other 
"  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge."  He  might 
raise  bis,  thoughts  to  his  Almighty  Benefactor,  if  he  chose, 
and  acknowledge  his  bounty ;  but  he  chooses  to  abut  his 
eyes  to  the  evidences  of  his  unceasing  agency  and  ben^ 
ccQce,  and  to  harden  his  heart  against  him.  Tboiu|h  he 
has  been  endowed  with  more  knowledge  than  the  Seasta 
of  the  field,  and  made  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaveD, 
yet  his  superior  powers  have  carried  him  no  nearer  to 
the  fountain  of  happiness,  than  the  instinct  of  the  brutes. 
In  short,  bis  atheism  is  nearly  as  complete  as  thein^— 
with  this  difference,  that  while  they  fulfil  their  destination 
and  act  up  to  the  constitution  of  their  natures,  he  de- 
grades the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  with  which  ha 
IS  invested,  by  rendering  them  instrumental  for  promoting 
sensuality  and  alienatitu;  his  heart  from  God.  What  a 
pitiful  picture  does  this  representation  present  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  species,  and  of  many  even  of  tboa^ 
who  profess  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  who  display  a 
liery  zeal  in  defence  of  tbe  Christian  church  I  Alaa  I  that 
man  who  is  made  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
is  allied  bv  his  intellectual  nature  with  the  highest  orders 
of  created  beings,  should  thus  pervert  and  prostrate  hia 
noble  powers,  if)  attempting  to  banish  the  Creator  from 
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Mb  own  universe,  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  gratitude  and 
adoration  which  are  due  from  a)i  his  rational  offspring  I 
Such,  however,  is  the  atheism  of  covetouHness ;  and  that 
the  conclusion!!  we  have  deduced  are  not  groundless, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  of  an  inspired  writer: 
"If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  the  fine 
gold  '  Thou  art  my  confidence :'  if  I  rejoiced  because  my 
wealth  was  great,  and  because  mine  hand  had  gotten 
much, — ;if  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticetT  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand ;  this  were 
■n  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge  ■,far  I  should  have 
denied  die  God  that  is  low." 

This  subject  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
professing  Christian.  Many  who  are  members  of  the 
visible  church,  and  regularly  attend  the  dispensation  of  its 
ordinances,  because  they  io  not  run  to  the  same  excen 
in  covetousness  as  others,  or  as  such  characters  as  we 
have  alluded  to  above,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  no  prin- 
ciples either  of  idolatry  or  of^atheism  lurk  in  their  hearts. 
They  hug  themselves  m  the  belief  that  they  love  God  and 
man,  ana  desire  to  deal  justly  towards  tti^r  nei^bours, 
while  their  affections  are  alienated  from  God,  and  their 
hearts  going  after  their  covetousness.  "  Their  riches  are 
their  strong  city,  and  as  an  high  wall  in  their  imagina- 
tion," and  their  trust  in  the  Most  High  extends  no  farther 
than  to  the  visible  means  of  supply  which  they  think  their 
own  means  and  wisdom  and  industry  have  provided. 
There  is  no  mental  propensity,  or  subject,  in  regard  to 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  deceive  themselves  than  that 
under  consideration.  It  is  the  last  thing  a  professed  reli- 
gionist will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  he  is  acting  on  the 
principles  either  of  atheism  or  idolatry;  and  he  would 
consider  it  nothing  short  of  an  insult,  were  even  a  suspi- 
cion to  this  efiect  insinuated.  But,  it  becomes  every  one, 
on  this  point,  "  to  search  and  try  his  ways."  Let  me 
ask  you,  O  professor  of  religion,  nave  you  never  come 
to  the  house  of  God,  under  the  profession  of  adoring  his 
perfections  and  giving  thanks  at  the  remembrance  en  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  while,  during  almost  the  vrhoie  of 
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the  public  servicesi  your  thoughts  and  desires  have  beta 
.  wandering  abroad  among  your  shops,  your  counting- 
housGSt  your  legers,  your  gains,  your  losses,  your  com- 
mercial projects,  and  other  objects  of  covetousness,  while 
"  the  God  in  whose  hands  your  breath  is,  and  whose  are 
all  your  ways,  you  have  not  glorified,"  although  "  your 
haiMs  were  lifted  up  in  the  sanctuary  ]"  Have  you  not 
repeatedly,  yea  times  without  number,  neglected  to  adore 
God  in  your  families,  and  "  to  show  forthliis  loving  kind- 
ness in  the  morning,"  from  your  hurry  to  engage  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  gain  t  Do 
you  seldom  or  never  lifl  up  your  hearts  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  your  worldly  business,  and  implore  his  direction, 
and  bis  assistance  to  guard  you  from  worldly- mindedness 
and  every  temptation  i  If  your  conscience  bears  witness 
against  you,  that  such  dispotidons  are  indulged,  and  such 
duties  neglected,  you  have  tqo  much  reason  to  suspect, 
that  your  neart  is  not  right  with  God,  and  that  a  principle 
intimately  connected  with  idolatry,  holds  the  ascendency 
over  your  affections.  In  such  a  case,  it  bccomes^very 
one  to  exercise  a  holy  jealousy  over  himself,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  secret  springs  of  his  actions,  lest,  peradventure, 
he  may  be  found  amon^  those  who  are  "  without  God  in 
the  world."  If  he  is  m  doubt  or  perplexity  about  this 
important  point,  he  will  apply  to  Him  "  who  searcheth 
the  hearts  and  reins  of  the  children  of  men,"  and  will 
say.  with  the  Psalmist,  "Search  me,  0  God,  and  know 
tny  heart ;  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  in  me,"  and  discover  it  to  me,  "  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  For  if  the  principles 
and  aRections  which  constitute  the  essence  of  idolatry 
and  atheism  shall  at  last  be  found  to  have  pervaded  (he 
heart,  and  to  have  been  fomied  into  a  habit,  the  doom 
which  awaits  the  idolater  and  the  atheist  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  Him  who  is  "  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,"  at  that  solemn  day  when  "  be  shall 
come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness." 

Having  dwelt  with  some  particularity  on  the  above 
topic,  I  shall  take  only  a  cursory  view  of  a  few  more 
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partieulan  connected  wilh  this  departinent  of  the  sab- 
ject 

2.  Coretousness  is  declared  to  form  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Be  not  deceived,"  says  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
"for  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  thieves,  dot 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilera,  nor  extortioners,^ 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  is  the  law  of 
the  God  of  heaven — a  law  which  is  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble— a  law  more  steadfast  and  unalterable  than  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  laws  of  earthly  sovereigns 
may  be  chanced,  or  their  designs  frustrated,  but  the  monA 
laws  of  the  Most  High  are  absolutely  immutable,  and  no 
created  being  can  attempt  to  violate  them,  and  prosper. 
As  soon  may  we  expect  to  unhinge  the  fabric  of  the  uni- 
veree,  to  toss  from  their  foundations  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains, to  pull  the  sun  from  his  place  in  the  firmament,  or 
to  quench  the  stars  of  heaven  in  eternal  night,  as  to  ex- 
pect admission  into  the  kingdom  of  the  just,  while  oovet- 
ousneas  holds  the  ascendency  over  the  heart  For  the. 
declaration  is  express,  and  is  repeated  in  another  epistle, 
and  similar  declarations  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  that  "  no  covetous  man  who  is  an 
idolater  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or 
of  God."  Now  the  laws  of  God  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  dictates  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  but  as  founded 
on  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  constitution  of 
the  moral  world.  Almough,  in  some  instances,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  the  precise  reason  of  certain  laws  or 
injunctions,  contained  in  Revelation,  yet  we  may  rest 
assured,  that,  in  every  instance,  God  has  tke  hi^test  rea- 
son for  what  he  declares,  and  for  what  he  does ;  sfnce  His 
wisdom  is  infinite,  and  since  his  eyes  comprehend,  at  <»ie 
glance,  all  the  objects  and  relations  which  exist  through- 
out the  universe.  In  the  present  case,  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  the  covetous  must  be  excluded  from  the 
ki^dom  of  heaven. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  Mey  are  unqualified  for  it*  enjoy- 
ments.   The  pleasures  of  heaven  are  pure  and  spiritUM 
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but  the  pleasures  of  the  covetous  ire  "  earthly,  seitaual, 
and  devilish."  The  pleasures  of  heavea  flow  from  a 
principle  of  universal  benevolence,  which  pervades  the 
minds  of  all  its  inhabitants)  and  without  which  it  would 
be  a  place  of  misery ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  covetous, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  derived  from  principles  con- 
nected with  envy,  deceit,  falsehood,  injustice,  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  others,  and  with 
almost  every  species  of  malignity.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
posnble  that  covetous  characters  should  either  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  fellow-associates  in  the  realms  of  Uiss^ 
or  lind  any  enjoyment  for  themselves  in  the  perpetual 
exercise  of  heavenly  virtues. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  unqualified  for  engaging  in 
its  employments.  Heaven  being  a  social  state,  and  con- 
aequendy,  a  scene  of  moral  action,  its  inhabitants  ere,  of 
course,  perpetually  employed  in  ben^ent  sendcu  cor- 
responding to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  that  happy 
world.  As  to  the  nature  of  some  of  these  services,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed,  we  must  neces- 
sarily remain  in  ignorance  in  our  present  state.  Although, 
in  that  world,  there  are  no  poor  to  be  relieved,  no  am- 
ners  to  be  reclaimed,  nor  distressed  to  be  consoled — there 
are,  doubtless,  innumerable  ways  in  which  benevol^ice 
exerts  its  noblest  energies,  in  comraunicating  happiness 
and  augmraiting  the  joys  of  surrounding  associates;  An- 
~?Is  are  "  ministering  spirits"  to  the  saints  on  earth,  and 

,ve,  in  numerous  instances,  contributed  to  their  preser- 
vation and  comfort ;  and,  in  the  celestial  state,  "just  men 
made  perfect,"  may,  in  a  thousand  ways  incomprehen- 
sible to  us,  be  ministering  spirits  to  one  another.  They 
may  deliver  lectures  to  each  other  on  the  works  and  the 
ways  of  God — direct  the  attention  of  those  scenes  and 
objects  in  which  the  glory  of  their  Almighty  Creator  is 
most  conspicuously  di^layed — relate  the  history  of  Di- 
vine dispensations  towards  them  in  the  present  stat^— 
seize  upon  every  circumstance  by  which  ecstatic  joy  nwy 
be  diffused  throughout  the  hearts  of  each  other;  and  as 
knowledge  is  necessarily  progressive,  even  in  that  worki, 
and  in  every  region  of  ni^^  exiitmce,  the  benevolent 
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]irinciple  may  be  exercised  id  various  ways  in  communi- 
cating and  diffusing  it  among  the  numerous  hosts  of  hea- 
venly intelligences.     But  in  whatever  benevolent  s 


"  the  saints  in  light"  may  engage,  it  is  evident  that  the 
covetous  are  altogether  unqualif^  for  entering  on  such 
employmenta.  They  are  uncongenial  to  the  train  of 
thought  they  pursue,  and  to  their  leading  disjxnitions. 
For  either  K&ahneu,  apathy,  pride,  seasuaT  gratification, 
or  otiier  mahenant  propensities  constitute  the  prominent 
features  of  their  character;  and  as  these  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  benevolence  of  heaven,  such  predominating 
principles  must  render  them  entirely  unfit  tor  mingling  in 
"  the  general  assembly  of  the  first  bom  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven,"  or  for  taking  a  part  in  those  labours 
of  love  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 

Some  of  the  other  employments  of  heaven  consist  in 
the  celebration  of  the  divine  perfections.  "  They  wor- 
ship him  who  liveth  forever  aud  ever,"  saying, "  Thou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  for  thou  hast  created  ailthings,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created."  They  are  likewise 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  glory  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  for 
Buch  is  the  subject  of  their  song :  "  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  arc 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints."  But  all  such  sublime 
exercises,  being  uncongenial  to  the  ruling  passions  and 
pursuits  of  avaricious  worldlings,  could  afibrd  them  no 
pleasure;-  and,  consequently,  for  the  reasons  now  sug- 
gested, they  must  be  absolutely  unfitted  for  participating 
in  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  And,  if  they 
are  found  unqaa^ed  for  the  pleasures  and  enjoymenls 
of  the  celestial  world,  "  they  conaaf,  '  in  the  nature  of 
things,'  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  They  will  be 
banished  from  that  blessed  world,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Almighty,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  constitution  of  the  intelligent  syslem,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  moral  universe.  And  the  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  the^  are  unquai^ed  for  relishing  the 
exercises  and  felicities  of  the  heavenly  world,  wifl  add 
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a  peculiar  poignancy  to  those  bitter  reflections  which  wiD 
be  felt  when  they  find  themselves  forever  excluded  from 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  degraded  worshippers  of 
Juggernaut,  who  prostrate  themaelves  before  the  car  of 
that  abominable  idol — of  the  priests  of  Baa],  who  cut 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  upon  them,  and  cried  aloud,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us  ! — of 
the  votaries  of  Moloch,  who  threw  their  children  into  the 
burning  arms  of  their  idol,  while  drums  beat  and  trum- 
pets sounded  to  drown  their  cries — of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  who  sacrifice  human  victims  to  their  wooden 
gods,  accompanied  with  rites  the  most  horrid  and  obscene; 
what  should  we  think  of  such  debased  and  wretched 
idolaters,  with  their  minds  polluted  with  every  moral 
abomination,  being  admitted  into  the  society  of  saints 
and  angels  ih  the  upper  world.  Would  they  be  fit  com- 
panions of  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  or  could  they  joia 
with  intelligence  and  fervour  in  their  sublime  and  holy 
employments  1  The  supposition  would  be  utterly  repug- 
nant to  every  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  association) 
of  heavenly  intelligences,  or  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Divine  government.  But,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
every  covetous  man  is  an  idolater,  with  a  mind  as  grovel- 
ling and  impure,  as  that  of  the  votaries  of  Paganism, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and,  consequently,  equally  un- 
fitted for  the  society  of  blessed  spirits  in  the  mansions 
above. 

The  same  impressive  truth  was  announced  by  our 
Saviour,  when  be  commanded  the  young  man  who  en- 
quired the  way  to  eternal  life,  to'sell  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  and  follow  him !  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  And  again ;  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  it 
is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
These  declarations  plainly  imply  the  following  things: 
}.  That  a  rich  man,  considered  as  such,  or,  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed,  one  who  "  trusts  in  his  riches,"  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  such  a  trust 
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partakes  of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  which  necessarily  ex- 
cludes its  votaries  from  the  celestial  kingdom.  St.  That 
it  is  extreiTiely  difficult  for  a  man  who  abounds  in  wealth, 
and  haa  large  possessions,  not  to  trust  in  such  uncertain 
riches,  and  to  nring  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  self-deny- 
ing requisitions  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  resign 
his  worldly  treasures,  when  the  laws  of  the  gospel  king- 
dom require  it  The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  in  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  rich  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion,  as 
humble  and  self-denied  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  There  are  men  at  this  moment  in  the  higher 
places  of  society,  abounding  in  riches,  ten  times  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  lawful  purposes  of  sensitive 
enjoyment,  whom  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  mduce  to 
give  the  tenfA  part  of  their  incomes,  for  the  support  and 
propagation  of  true  religion,  aa  it  would  be  to  arain  the 
caverns  of  the  ocean,  or  to  hurl  the  mountains  from 
-their  bases,  and  toss  them  into  the  depths  of  the  seas,  not- 
withstatiding  their  pretended  zeal  for  the  external  interests 
of  the  church. 

Such  is  their  pride,  and  their  attachment  to  the  pomp 
-and  splendours  of  wealth,  that  nothing  short  of  Divine 
power  could  detach  their  hearts  frorg.  trusting  in  their 
uncertain  riches,  and  induce  them  "  to  count  all  things 
but  loss  that  they  may  win  Christ"  Such  is  the  power- 
ful influence  of  wealth  and  external  grandeur  over  the 
human  heart,  that  none  but  those  who  have  attained  a 
strong  and  permanent  conviction  of  unseen  and  eternal 
realitms,  can  look  down  iroon  them  with  becoming  indif- 
ference or  contempt  And  this  consideration  should 
form  a  powerful  argument  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 
to  encourage  them  to  submit  with  contentment  to  the 
allotments  of  Providence,  for  their  circumstances  do  not 
expose  them  to  the  same  temptations  as  the  rich  to  ne- 
glect the  gospel  and  those  things  which  belong  to  their 
eternal  peace.  Were  the  riches,  after  which  they  are 
sotnetimes  apt  to  aspire,  to  be  granted  them,  it  might 

Erove,  as  it  has  often  done,  the  greatest  curse  that  can 
efal  them,  Und  lay  the  foundnion  of  their  eternal  ruic. 
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"  For  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a 
snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 

3.  Covetou£ness  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  our 
being  redeemed  by  tilt  blood  of  ChrisL 

The  apostle  Peter  declares,  in  reference  to  all  Chri»- 
tians,  that  "  they  are  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  olood 
o£  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
■pot."  And  he  brings  forward  this  consideration  as  an 
argument  against  woridly  lusts,  and  in  support  of  uni^ 
versal  holiness,  that,  "  as  obedient  children,  we  ought  no 
longer  to  fashion  ourselves  according  to  the  former 
lusts  in  our  ignorance ;  but  as  he  who  hath  called  us  is 
holy,  so  we  ought  to  be  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver- 
sation." And  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  de- 
clares, that  one  end  of  the  death  of  Christ  is,  "  that  he 
might  deliver  us  from  thit  present  evil  icorld,"  and  conse- 
quently, from  all  its  covetous  affections  and  lusts.  The 
work  of  our  redemption  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
displays  of  Divine  perfection,  and  the  most  glorious  mani- 
festation of  Divine  love  towards  the  sons  of  men.  Prepa- 
rations for  its  accomplishment  were  going  on  in  every 
preceding  period  of  tlie  world.  Prophets,  in  difierent 
ages,  were  raised  up  to  announce  it;  the  ceremonial  law 
was  instituted,  and  thousands  of  victims  were  slain  on 
the  Jewish  altars  to  prefigure  the  sufferings  of  Messiah 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow ;  the  various  events  of 
Providence,  the  rise  of  empires,  the  fall  of  kings,  and  the 
revolutions  of  nations,  were  all  directed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and 
to  bring  about  that  great  event — the  death  of  Chnst — in 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  happened. 
Celestial  messengers  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  to 
announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  to  man ;  a  series  of 
august  and  striking  miracles,  such  as  had  never  before 
baen  exhibited,  gave  attestation  of  the  Divine  mission  of 
Uie  promised  Messiah;  and  at  length,  our  great  High 
Priest  humbled  himaelf,  and  became  obedient  to  the  death 
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of  the  cross,  when  the  sun  was  darkened  in  his  habitation, 
the  earth  did  quake,  the  rocks  rent,  the  vail  of  the  tern- 
pie  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants  arow 
to  life.  Our  Redeemer  at  length  burst  the  bonds  oE  death, 
arose  to  an  immortal  life,  ascended  to  heaven  amidst  a 
choir  of  angels,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The  great  end  of  all  these 
solemn  preparations  in  prophecies,  in  providences,  in  sa- 
crifices, types,  and  shadows,  and  of  the  astonishing 
events  whicn  have  accompanied  and  followed  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  to  amnteract  sin  in  all  its  various  bearings 
end  aspects — to'  emancipate  the  soul  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  world  and  its  affections  and  lusts,  and  "  to  purify" 
for  the  service  of  God,  "a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works." 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  such  noble  designs  would  be 
entirely  frustrated,  were  a  principle  of  covetousness  to 
hold  the  ascendency  over  the  human  mind,  however  fair 
a  character  its  votaries  might  exhibit  in  the  sight  of  men. 
If  we  are  not  determined  to  *'  mortify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,"  and  to  make  God  the  supreme  object 
of  our  desires  and  affections ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  .are 
determined  to  give  loose  reins  to  avaricious  propensities, 
to  make  wealth  and  grandeur,  and  wnrldl;^  honours  and 
distinctions  the  chief  object  of  our  pursuit,  then  Christ 
"  has  died  in  vain"  with  respect  to  us,  and  we  have  no 
interest,  and  ought  to  claim  no  interest  in  the  benefits 
which  he  died  to  procure.  It  is  presumption  in  the  high- 
est  degree,  for  any  man  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  bless- 
ings of  salvatic»i,  whose  conscience  tells  him  that  this 
world  and  its  enjoyments  are  uppermost  in  his  affections. 
For,  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  ti\e  Most  High 
God  would  form  a  design  which  is  the  admiration  of 
angels,  that  the  most  solemn  preparations  should  be  made 
for  its  accomplishment,  that  all  the  events  connected  with 
his  moral  administration  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have 
a  special  bearing  upon  it,  that  the  laws  of  nature  should 
be  suspended  nnd  controlled,  and  a  series  of  astonishing 
miraclei  displayed,  that  the  Prince  of  Life  would  wfieT 
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the  agonies  of  an  accursed  death — ^that  He  **  who  thought 
it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God>  should  iske  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  become  obedient  to  the  death 
of  the  cross ;"  that  angelic  messengers  should  take  so  deep 
an  interest  in  such  transactions,  and  wing  their  flicht  from 
heaven  to  earth  in  embassies  connected  with  such  events 
^-can  we  suppose  that  such  an  astonishing  train  of  events 
^ould  have  been  arranged  and  brought  into  effect^  if  a 
principle,  which,  above  all  others,  has  a  tendency  to 
estrange  the  aflfections  from  God,  were  to  be  permitted  to 
rule  in  the  human  heart  ?  The  thins  is  impossible,  and, 
therefore,  the  covetous,  whatever  i^ow  of  rel^ion  he 
may  exhibit,  cannot,  with  any  consistency,  lay  claim  to 
any  of  those  eternal  blessings  which  the  Son  of  God  came 
into  the  world  to  procure ;  since  those  efiects  which  his 
death  was  intended  to  accomplish,  have  never  been  pro- 
duced on  his  heart 

4.  Covetousness  is  inconsistent  with  Love  to  God. 

Love  to  God  is  the  foundation  and  the  first  principle 
of  universal  holiness.  In  every  renewed  soul  it  reiffns 
triumphant  and  supreme.  This  holy  aflfection  inckraes 
in  it  reverence,  admiration,  humility,  and  gratitude,  and 
is  uniformly  accompanied  with  adoration  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  (rod,  and  an  Unlimited  dependence  upon  him,  in 
reference  both  to  our  temporal  comforts  and  our  eternal 
destination.  It  pervades  the  hearts  of  all  holy  beings 
wherever  existing  throughout  the  amplitudes  of  creation^ 
and  inspires  them  with  permanent  and  rapturous  delight 
It  assimilates  us  to  angels  and  other  pure  intell^ences, 
and  prepares  us  for  associating  with  them  and  bearing  a 
part  in  their  labours  of  universal  benevolence.  Hence, 
we  find,  that  this  sacred  emotion  has  formed  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  saints  in  every  age.  Wo 
nnd  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
continuallv  rising  towards  G^,  as  his  hope  and  confi- 
dence ana  the  source  of  his  felicity :  *'  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  iqx>n  earth  that  I  desire 
besides  thee.  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  brooks  of 
water,  se  my  s6ul  panisth  after  thee,  O  God.    My  heart 
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and  my  flesh  shall  fail,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart 
and  my  portion  fdrever.  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  for- 
tress, my  God ;  in  him  will  I  trust.  In  God  is  my  salva- 
tion and  my  glory ;  the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my 
refuge  is  in  God.  Who  in  hearen  can  be  compared  with 
the  Lord?  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  be 
likened  to  Jehovah  ?  Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look 
to  the  hands  of  their  masters,  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  the 
Lord  our  God.  My  soul  trusteth  in  theej  yea,  in  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge  Until  these 
calamities  be  overpast  Blessed  is  the  man  who  maketh 
the  Lord  his  confidence,  and  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord 
hia  God." 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Divine  revelation  such 
sentiments  are  expressed,  and  such  aSections  displayed 
by  the  people  of  God.  But  is  it  posnble  to  be  conceived, 
that  eitlier  the  ni^ardly  miser  or  the  vain  worldling  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  sublime  sentiments,  or  efevate 
his  soul  to  such  holy  affections,  however  much  he  may 
attempt  to  mimic  the  external  forms  of  devotion  1  Though 
he  should  a^ct  humility  by  bowing  down  his  head  like 
a  bulrush,  and  profess  to  join  in  adoration  of  the  Most 
High,  "  in  the  place  of  the  holy,"  yet  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts,  "  and  his  heart  is  still  going  after  his  covetouv- 
oess."  Those  eternal  respects  which  are  due  to  God,  and 
that  hope  and  confidence  which  bis  people  repow  in  his 
perfecdons,  are  to  him  altogether  unheeded  and  unknown. 
The  world,  with  its  riches  and  splendours,  is  the  deity 
which  he  worships,  while  the  attributes  of  the  true  God 
are  seldom  present  to  his  mind.  While  the  true  Christian 
exclaims  *ith  exultation,  "  Thou  art  my  portion,  O  Lord, 
therefore  will  I  trust  in  thee,"  the  worldling  overlooks  the 
Eternal  Source  of  felicity,  and  "  trusts  in  the  abundance 
of  his  riches."  While  the  Christian  hopes  in  God  for 
every  thing  requisite  to  his  happiness,  both  in  the  life  that 
now  is  anain  the  life  to  come,  the  worldling  makes  "gold 
his  hope,  and  says  of  the  fine  gold, '  Thou  art  my  confi- 
dence.' "  While  the  Christian,  in  the  view  of  every  ca- 
lamity that  may  befal  him,  boldly  declares,  "  God  is  my 
refuge  and  strength,  my  high  tower  and  fortress,  a  pre- 
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sent  help  in  the  time  of  trouble ;"  on  tbe  other  hand,  "  the 
rich  man's  uxaUh  is  his  strong  city,  and  a  high  wall  in 
liiB  own  coDCeiL"  Hence,  the  love  of  riches  and  the  love 
of  God,  are  altogether  incompaiible ;  and  hence  tlie  posi- 
tive declarations  and  injunctions  of  scripture  on  this  head : 
"  Love  not  tbe  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  ia  the 
world.  If  any  man  fotw  Ike  world,  the  knx  of  lAe  Father 
iiTwlm  Aim.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
Aesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  Such  declarations  are 
plain  and  explicit,  and  ought  forever  to  set  at  rest  tiie 
question — whether  covetousness  and  the  love  of  God  be 
consistent  with  each  other! — whatever  form,  either  of 
avarice  or  ambition,  the  covetous  principle  may  assume. 
And  if  covetousness  is  inconsistent  with  love  to  God,  it 
necessarily  excludes  those  who  are  under  its  influence 
from  a  participation  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  For  the  in- 
habitants of  that  world  have  their  minds  completely  per- 
vaded  with  this  sacred  principle,  in  testimony  of  which 
"  they  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying,  Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  tfunss,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure  they  are  and  were  created."  "  Blessing  and  honour, 
and  glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  fitteth  upon  tbe 
throne,  and  to  tne  Lamb  forever  and  ever." 

5.  The  evils  of  covetousness,  and  its  inconsistency  with 
religion,  appear  from  the  numerous  cautions  and  exhorta- 
tions d^iixred  tn  Scripture  on  this  subject 

Our  Saviour  frequently  took  occasion  to  admonish  his 
disciples  and  the  multitudes  who  attended  him,  on  this 
point:  "ToAe  heed,"  said  he,  "and  beware  of  cmxioKt- 
nen;"  and  he  enforces  tbe  admonition  from  this  argument, 
"  For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth  j"  that  is,  neither  the  happinesi 
of  our  present  existence,  nor  the  continuance  of  that  ex 
istence,  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  earthly  richer 
For  a  moderate  portion  of  them  wJl  suffice  for  all  the 
purposes  of  human  enjoyment;  and  where  great  richea 
I,  they  usually  bring  along  with  them  eucum 
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brances,  snares,  and  temptations,  vhicb  foster  vicious 
lusts,  and  afiections,  and  not  unfretiuently  lead  men  into 
destruction  and  perditioa  Besides,  they  form  no  security 
against  the  diseases  and  accidents  of  life,  from  which  no- 
thing  can  secure  us  but  the  providential  care  of  our  hea- 
venly Father.  They  cannot  shelter  us  from  the  stroke  of 
lightning,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  the  fury  of  a  hur- 
ricane or  tempest,  from  palsy,  consumption,  sickness,  or 
the  hand  of  death.  In  regani  to  such  accidents  and  dis> 
eases,  the  poor  man  is  as  secure  as  the  rich.  Our  Saviour 
illustrates  this  truth  by  a  very  striking  example;  "The 
ground  of  b  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully ; 
and  he  reasoned  within  himself,  saymg,  what  shall  I  do; 
for  I  have  not  room  to  store  up  my  crops.  And  he  said, 
this  will  I  do;  I  will  pull  down  my  old  bams  and  build 
larger  ones,  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my 
goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  thou  hast  abundance 
of  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
But  God  said  unto  him,  thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee;  then  whose  shall  those  things  be 
which  thou  hast  provided  1"  How  often  is  this  impres- 
nve  representation  realized,  in  the  case  of  woridly  men 
who  abound  in  wealth  and  are  not  rich  towards  God  I 
How  many  are  there  at  this  moment  as  deeply  engaged 
in  ambitious  schemes  of  hoarding  or  asgrandizement  as 
the  fool  in  the  parable,  to  whom  God  will,  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  or  perhaps  this  very  night,  declare,  by  the 
voice  of  his  Providence,  "  Thy  soul  is  required  of  tliee." 
The  sin  of  the  rich  fool,  denounced  in  this  parable,  did 
not  consist  so  much  in  his  being  a  niggardly  miser,  or 
being  altogether  void  of  charity  to  the  poor;  for  none  of 
these  things  are  charged  against  htm ;  but  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  his  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  want  of  depend- 
ence upon  him — m  an  irreligious  presumption  and  confi- 
dence in  himself,  imagining  that  he  had  a  sufficient 
security  in  his  own  hands  against  the  accidents  and  ca- 
iKmities  of  life,  and  forgetting  that  the  continuance  of  his 
existence  depended  upon  the  will  and  the  power  of  his 
Creator.  This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  riches  when  not 
counteracted  by  a  principle  of  religion ;  and  it  is  this 
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lendency  which  renders'  riches  so  dangerous  to  iheir 
owners,  so  that  &  man  who  has  any  regard  to  hia  eternal 
interests)  ought  rather  lo  fear  lest  riches  should  be  forced 
upon  him,  than  to  make  them  the  object  of  hie  pursuit 

There  are  numerous  injunctions  of  this  kind  interspersed 
throughout  the  Scriptures;  butinsteadof  illustrating  them 
separately,  I  shall  only  select  a  few  passages  which  betu: 
upon  this  subject,  recommending  them  to  the  serious 
attention  of  every  professing  Christian. 

The  following  are  some  of  those  passages  which  de- 
nounce the  sin  of  covetousness,  the  vanity  of  riches,  and 
the  dangers  which  attend  them.  "  Beware  that  thou  for- 
get not  the  Lord  thy  God;  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and 
art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  thy  silver  and 
thy  gold  is  multiplied — then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and 
thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  say  in  thine  neart, 
*■  My  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me 
this  wealth.  But  thou  shatt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God, 
for  it  is  he  that  giveth  tbee  power  to  est  wealth.*  The 
wicked  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  but  he  shall  vomit 
them  up  again.  God  shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly.  In 
the  fulness  of  his  sufRciency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  when 
he  is  about  to  till  his  belly,  God  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his 
wrath  upon  him  while  he  is  eating.  Though  he  neap  up 
silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay ;  he 
may  prepare  it,  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  inno- 
cent shall  divide  the  wlver.-f  Deliver  my  soul  from  the 
mass  of  the  world  who  have  their  portion  in  this  life. 
Every  man  walkelh  in  a  vain  show ;  surely  they  are  dis- 
quieted in  vain;  he  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth  not 
who  ^11  gather  them.  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth 
and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches,  can- 
not by  any  means  redeem  their  brother,  or  give  to  God 
a  ransom  for  hiir  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  made 
rich,  and  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased ;  for 
when  he  dietb  he  shall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory 
shall  not  descend  after  him  to  the  grave-J  These  are  the 

L  15,  23  u)d  zzvii.  16, 17. 
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ungodly  who  prosper  in  the  world  and  increase  in  riches. 
Lo,  this  is  the  man  who  made  not  God  his  confidence,  ^ 
but  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches.  If  riches  ' 
increase,  set  not  your  hearts  upon  them.  Riches  profit 
not  in  the  day  of  wrath.  Their  silver  and  their  gold 
shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord ;  they  shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  neither  fill 
their  bowels,  because  it  is  the  stumbling-block  of  their 
iniquity.  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished. 
There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  and  yet  hath  nothing; 
there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  and  yet  hath  great 
riches.  Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of^  the  Lord  than 
great  treasures  and  trouble  therewith.  An  inheritance 
may  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  beginning,  but  the  end 
thereof  snail  not  be  blessed.  La&>ur  not  to  be  rich ; 
cease  from  thine  own  wisdom.  Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes 
upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly  make  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away.*  There  is  one  alone,  and  not 
another,  yea,  he  hath  neitfier  child  nor  brother ;  yet  there 
is  no  end  of  his  labour,  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with 
riches ;  neither  saith  he,  for  whom  do  I  labour  and  be- 
reave my  soul  of  good;  this  is  also  vanity.  He  that  lov- 
eth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor  he  that 
loveth  abundance  with  increase.  Woe  unto  them  that 
join  house  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field  till  there  be  no 
place,  &C.  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the 
rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.  He  that  gelleth  riches  and 
not  by  right  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
in  the  end  shall  be  a  fooL"t 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steaL  No  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Take  no  anxious 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall 
drintt,  nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Woe 
unto  you  who  ait  rich,  for  ye  have  received  your  conso- 

*  Pnlm  liL  Izii    Esek.  vii.  19.    Prov.  sL  xiii  zv.  zx.  ftc 
tEcclM.iv.  S;  V.  10.    In.  v.  a    Jer.  iz.  23;  x*iL  IL 
Vot.VL U 
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lation.  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full,  for  ye  ahaS  hunger: 
ivoe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  tdiall  roourn  aad 
*  weep.  Verily  I  say  uplo  you  that  a  rich  mao  shall 
baraly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God..  What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  aod  lose  his  own 
soul  T  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetoueness.  Take 
heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  over- 
chared  with  surfeiling  and  druj^kenness,  and  the  cares 
of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares. 
Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meal 
which  enduretk  to  everlasting  life."*  "  Make  no  provi- 
sion for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.  The  tjoie  is 
short ;  it  remaineth  that  they  who  buy,  be  as  though  ihey 
possessed  not,  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abu^ng 
It,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Let  not 
covetousness  be  once  named  among  you,  as  becomellt 
saints ;  for  this  ye  know,  that  no  covetous  man,  who  is  an 
idolater,  hath  any  inheritaace  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.  Set  your  aileetions  upon  things  above,  and 
not  on  things  on  the  earth.  Mortify  therefore  your  mem- 
bers— ioorainate  aflection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  covet- 
ousness which  is  idolatry.  Let  your  conversation  be 
without  covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have."-f  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  <k 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  They  that  will  be  rich>  fall  into 
temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts  that  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pjerced  themselves  through  with  many  sorro*ys.  Charge 
them  that  are  rich  in  this  vForld,  that  they  tr«st  not  in 
uncertain  riches;  but  in  the  living  God  who  giveth  us 
richly  all  things  to  enjoy.  Go  to,  now,  ye  that  say.  To- 
day or  to-morrow,  we  will  go  into  such  a  cky  and  con- 
tinue^ there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain-;  where- 

•  Matt  vi.  19;  xvi  26;  xix.  21.  Loke  vl  34;  m  15;  xjd.  34, 
John  tL  27. 

t  Rom.  nil.  U;  1  Cor.  vii.  30.  Bptiea.  v.  8.  SCor.  vL  10^  Col. 
'ii.  2.    IUl  xiii.  & 
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as  ye  kaaw  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow;  for  what  ~ 
is  your  ItfeT  It  is  even  a  vapour  that  soon  passeth  away. 
Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries . 
tliat  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted, 
your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as 
it  were  fire.  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  h&ck  by 
fraud,  criedi,  and  the  cries  of  them  who  have  reaped, 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  They 
are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is  destruc- 
tion, whose  God  is  their  belly,  whose  ^ory  is  in  their 
shame,  who  mind  earthly  thing;^"* 

Such  are  a  few  of  those  divine  admonitions,  intersper^ 
ed  throughout  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  are  addressed  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
covetous  afiections  and  worldly  grandeur.  They  are  the 
solemn  and  explicit  declarations  of  Htm  who  hath  all 
power  and  autnonty  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  by 
whom  the  actions  of  men  are  weighed;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  professor 
of  religion,  and  be  pondered  with  the  most  profound  seri- 
ousness and  attention.  If  they  produce  a  tuspicion  that 
the  covetous  principle  lurks  within,  every  one  of  them 
ought  to  strike  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  spoken  from  the 
heavens  in  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  to  alarm  the  convicted 
worldlbg  to  6ee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  For  such 
declarations  not  only  set  before  us  our  duty  in  the  plainest 
terms,  but  pronounce  the  present  and  everlasting  doom 
of  every  one  who  allows  his  afections  to  be  enthralled- 
with  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  who  passes  into  the 
eternal  state  under  their  malign  influence.  In  such  pas- 
sages of  sacred  writ,  the  intimations  of  our  duty  and  our 
danger  in  regard  to  wealth,  are  as  clear  and  perspicuous 
as  words  can  make  them,  and  set  aside  every  doubt  in 
.  regard  lo  the  inconsistency  of  covetousness  and  religion. 
And,  therefore,  every  man  who  makes  a  religious  profes- 
sion, if  he  will  but  take  a  moment's  leisure  to  examine 

•  1  Joba  ii.  15.    I  Tim.  vi  fi.    J«n«w  iv.  14{  v.  1.    PhUip; 
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hi3  own  heart,  and  his  tram  of  afiections,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  noly 
prophets  and  apostles,  will  at  once  perceive  his  true  state 
and  character  before  God.  Yet  it  is  amazing,  how  easily 
men  flatter  and  deceive  themselves  on  this  pomt  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  whose  afiections  have  been  long  rivet- 
ed to  earthly  objects.  In  many  cases,  you  might  as  soon 
expect  to  cut  through  the  Alpine  rocks  with  a  quart  of 
vinegar  or  the  stroke  of  a  razor,  as  to  cut  a  passage 
tlirough  the  adamantine  hearts  of  the  covetous,  hy  any 
arguments  or  denunciations  which  the  reason  of  man,  or 
the  word  of  God  can  saggest  We  have^a  n>ost  striking 
example  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  of  the  inefficacy 
of  Divine  admonition  and  instruction  on  this  subject,  even 
when  delivered  by  the  highest  authority.  Our  Saviour, 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  Pharisees,  publicans, 
and  sinners,  spake  a  parable,  intended  to  convince  his 
hearers,  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  right  use  of  their 
worldly  enjoyments ;  and  he  enforced  his  instructions  by 
the  consideration,  that  if  they  should  employ  their  wealth 
in  purposes  of  piety  and  benevolence,  at  the  hour  of  death, 
they  would  receive  their  reward,  in  being  introduced 
"into  everlasting  habitations."  He  concluded  his  dis- 
course with  these  emphatic  words :  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters ;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other ;  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon"  Immediately 
after  which,  we  are  told  that,  "  the  Pharisees  who  were 
COVETOUS,  heard  of  all  these  things^  and  they  derided  Atm.'-* 
Instead  of  openmg  their  minds  to  receive  the  admoni- 
tions of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  were  so  appropriate  to 
their  characters,  the  instructions  of  the  divine  Saviour 
rebounded  from  their  hearts,  as  an  arrow  from  a  wall 
of  adamant.  Instead  of  retiring  to  commune  with  their 
own  hearts,  and  to  reflect  with  seriousness  on^the  admo- 
nitions they  had  received,  they  sneered  with  contempt  at 

the  Great  Instructor,  as  if  he  had  been  a  visionary  who 

»    ■  —  ■    »  ■ 

*  See  Lake  xvL  1—14,  compared  with  chap.  xvii. 
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did  not  understand  the  nature  of  human  enjoyments,  and 
who  despised  wealth  only  because  he  could  not  acquire 
it  They  were  as  fixed  in  their  avaricious  principles  and 
resolutions,  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  and 
were  determined  to  pursue  their  courses  at  all  hazards, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  and  they  are  now 
reaping  the  rewards  of  their  unrighteousness.  We  have 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  present  day,  there  arc 
in  the  visible  church,  multitudes  of  characters  as  hardened 
in  their  covetousness  aa  the  ancient  Pharisees.  And, 
therefore,  it  becomes  every  one  to  exercise  a  holy  jealousy 
over  his  heart  in  regard  to  this  deceitful,  hardening  and 
■oul-ruininc  propensity.  "For  many  strong  men  have 
been  wounaed  and  cast  down"  by  it ;  many  who  entered 
on  active  life,  giving  high  hopes  of  their  Cnristian  attain- 
meats,  have,  through  the  influence  of  worldly  cares,  and 
woridly  grandeur,  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good 
conscience,  disgraced  their  profession,  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  corrupt  maxims  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  fallen  into  many  snares  and  temptations  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  0  that  every  one  would 
ponder  aright  these  emphatic  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour: 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  tfas  whole 
^orld  and  lose  his  own  soul  1  or  what  stull  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  V 

11* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

091  THE  EVILS  WHICH  FLOiT  FBOM  OOVETOCSKESS. 

While  the  ratioDal  and  pious  distrAotion  of  weahb 
might  be  made  the  source  of  ioouiDerable  benefits  to  mao- 
kindt  the  inordinate  •*  love  of  money,'*  we  are  told,  **  is 
the  rod  of  aUemV  There  is  scarcely  a  moral  evil  con- 
nected with  the  present  or  past  condition  €3i(  the  boman 
race,  but  may  be  traced,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  to 
this  unhallowed  aflection.  It  has  even  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  producing  the  greater  part  of  those  pkya- 
col  evils  w*hich  are  felt  m  every  land,  and  among  every 
rank  of  society.  Were  we,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  fufl 
illustration  of  this  topic,  it  wouki  be  rc^insite  to  take  a 
review  of  the  state  of  the  human  race  in  every  age,  and 
to  write  a  history  of  wars  and  devastations,  and  of  the 
animosities  and  contentions,  the  sorrows  and  suflferings 
of  mankind, — so  that,  instead  of  a  few  pages,  many  vo- 
lumes would  be  requisite  for  recording  the  revolting  details. 
But,  as  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  essay  to  enter 
intq,  details,  I  shall  advert,  in  a  condse  manner,  only  to  a 
few  prominent  particulars. 

1.  As  covetousness  naturally  leads  to  dishonesty,  so  the 
covetous  man  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  thief  and  a 
robber. 

In  the  first  place,  he  robs  his  Maker.  This  might  ap- 
pear a  very  oad  representation,  if  we  had  not  the  autho- 
rity of  God  himself  to  sanction  it.  The  prophet  Malachi, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  charges  the  people  of  Israel  with 
this  crime.  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  1  Yet  ye  have  robbed 
mc ;  but  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes 
and  oflennffs ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation.**  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  bring  certain 
animab  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  to  be  slain  as  sacri- 
fices, and  a  portion  of  '*  the  first  fruits  of  their  increase,** 
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as  a  testimony  of  their  dependence  upon  God  and  their 
devotion  to  his  service,  that  ihey  might  honour  the  Lord 
with  their  substance.  But,  their  covetousness^  in  many 
instaoces,  induced  them  to  withhold  the  sacred  tribute ; 
and,  when  they  profeased  to  bring  their  ofTspring  to  his 
altar,  inatead  of  bringing  the  pure  and  perfect  oflerings 
which  the  law  required,  they  pflered  polluted  bread  upon 
his  altar,  and  brought  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  for 
sacrifice,  which  they  would  have  thought  unworthy  of 
being  presented  to  their  governor.  In  consequence  of 
such  conduct,  the  curse  of  God  was  pronounced  on  the 
guilty  individuals,  and  on  the  prioals  who  winked  at  such 
robbery  and  profanation.  "  Now,  O  ye  priests,  this  com- 
mandment is  for  you.  If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will 
not  lay  it  to  heart  to  give  glory  to  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and  I 
will  curse  your  blessings ;  yea,  I  have  cursed  ihem  already, 
because  ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart.  For  ye  have  profaned 
my  name  in  that  ye  say,  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  polluted, 
and  what  ye  offer  thereon,  contemptible.  Yc  brought 
also  the  torn,  the  lame,  and  the  sickj  thus  ye  brought  an 
offering;  should  I  receive  this  at  your  hand,  aaith  the 
Lord  1  But  cursed  be  the  deceiver  who  hath  in  his  flock 
a  male,  and  voweth  and  sacrificeth  to  the  Lord  a  corrupt 
thing ;  for  I  am  a  Great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the  heathen."  Such 
were  the  sacrilegious  practices  of  multitudes  of  professed 
worshippers  among  the  Jews,  even  after  they  were  re- 
stored from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  which  brought 
down  upon  their  heads  Divine  judgments,  and  the  severest 
curse  of  the  Most  High. 

The  same  crimes  are  still  prevalent  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  though  they  assume  a  different  form.  Both 
the  avaricious  miser  ana  the  splendid  worldling,  rob  God 
of  his  oSerings.  when  they  withhold  that  portion  of  their 
substance  which  he  demands  for  his  worsliip  and  service. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is,  and  ever  must  be  ab- 
solutely independent  of  all  hia  creaturea,  either  in  heaven 
or  on  earth.  Our  giving  cannot  enrich  /fim,  nor  our  with- 
holding impoverish  him.    All  the  treasures  of  the  universe 
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were  created  by  him,  and  are  subject  to  his  sovereign 
disposal.  "  Every  beast  in  the  forest  is  his,  the  fowls  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ;  for  the 
world,"  saith  Jehovah,  "  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.** 
But,  he  has  given  the  world  we  inhabit,  as  a  gifl  to  the 
children  of  men,  with  this  reservation,  that»  while  one 
portion  of  its  treasures  is  exclusively  allotted  for  the  en- 
joyment of  man  himself,  and  another  for  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, a  third  portion  is  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  for  diffusing  divine  know- 
ledge throughout  the  world,  and  for  the  purposes  of  uni- 
versal benevolence.  And  this  reservation,  so  far  from 
being  a  burden,  or  an  oppressive  tax,  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  mediums  through  which  happiness  is  communicated 
and  enjoyed.  When  man  complies  with  such  a  requisi- 
tion, and  acts  uniformly  according  to  its  spirit,  he  secures 
to  himself  the  highest  honour  and  happiness  of  which  his 
nature  is  susceptible.  It  assimilates  mm,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  angels  and  the  higher  orders  of  pure  intelligences, 
who  are  continually  employed  in  acts  of  voluntary  bene- 
ficence. It  assimilates  him  to  the  Divine  Saviour,  **  who 
went  about  doing  good,"  and  hath  left  on  record  a  Divine 
maxim,  which  deserves  to  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tiniverse — "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  RfccEivE.** 
This  is  a  maxim  which  is  seldom  recognized,  even  by 
Christians,  in  all  its  practical  bearings.  But  were  it  uni- 
versally  acted  upon,  it  would  completely  change  the  cha- 
racter of  this  world,  and  transform  it  from  a  scene  of  sin 
and  suffering,  into  a  moral  paradise.  In  heaven,  where 
this  noble  principle  expands  and  governs  the  hearts  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  "  ful- 
ness of  joy,"  and  those  "  pleasures  which  are  at  God^s 
right  hand  for  evermore." 

The  covetous,  therefore,  in  refusing  to  recognize,  JEind 
to  act  on  this  divine  principle,  both  violate  the  commands 
of  God,  rob  him  of  the  tithes  and  offerings  he  demands^ 
and  prevent  themselves  from  enjoying  the  felicity  of  supe- 
rior natures.  The  miser  robs  6ad,  when  he  Either  con- 
tributes nothing  t6  his  service,  oi*  such  a  pitiful  Mini  aii 
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Binouiilsto  little  short  of  an  insult  offered  to  the  cause  of 
reKgioD.  The  rich  worldling  who  lives  in  splendour,  robs 
God  of  hia  due  when  he  expends  filty  guineas  on  a  splen- 
did but  useless  piece  of  furniture,  a  hundred  guineas  on 
some  trifling  amusement,  or  a  thousand  pounds  to  gratify 
a  vain  desire  aflcr  worldly  honour  or  aistinction ;  while 
he  either  gives  notliing  at  all,  or  contents  himself  with 
contributing  two,  five,  or  ten  guineas  for  the  propagation 
of  knowlec^e  and  Christianity  through  the  world.  When 
a  man  who  lives  in  luxury  and  elegance,  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  subscribe  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  to 
Conservative  clubs  or  Orange  societies,  or  who  wastes 
similar  sums  in  gratifying  tiis  pride  or  his  appetites,  con- 
tributes only  such  paltry  portions  of  his  wealth  to  the 
most  noble  object  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind,  he  virtually  pours  contempt  on  such  an 
object,  by  placing  it  in  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and  thus 
robs  his  Maker,  from  whom  he  derived  his  wealth,  of  the 
tribute  which  is  due  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory. 

Every  professing  Christian,  likewise,  in  whatever  sta- 
tion he  IS  jJaced,  when  he  regards  tbe  interests  of  reli- 
gioa  as  merely  a  secondary  object,  and  refuses  to  come 
cheerfully  forward  with  a  fair  proportion  of  his  substance, 
according  as  God  has  prospered  him,  for  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sacril^ious  robber,  depriving  the  Most  High 
of  the  tithes  and  oficrings  he  demands,  and  consequently 
subjects  himself  to  the  infliction  of  a  ettrx,  similar  to  that 
which  was  denounced  upon  the  covetous  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Malachi. 

In  the  next  place,  the  covetous  man  robi  the  pcwr,  the 
distressed,  the  widoie  and  Ike  foiherhss.  He  roos  them 
of  their  enjoyments,  by  withholding  that  assistance  which 
is  reqi^fsite  for  enabling  them  to  procure  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life.  The  Creator  has  displayed  his  bound- 
less  liberality  in  the  abundant  treasures  of  the  earth  aod 
seas,  in  the  ample  space  afforded  for  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  for  the  production  of  food  and  the  materiata 
for  clothing,  and  in  giving  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful 
seasons,  that  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  tilled  with  fooa 
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and  gladaess.  The  earth,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  its 
productions  impartially  distributed,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  every  sensitive  comfort  to  ttcenty 
times  the  present  number  of  the  population  of  our  globe.* 
Even  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is  far  more  produced 
from  the  rivers,  the  ocean,  and  the  dry  land,  than  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  abundant  sustenance  of  man,  and  every 
species  of  animated  existence,  were  it  distributed  b^  tre 
hand  of  equity  and  beneficence.  But  covetousness  inter- 
poses between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  and  attempts 
to  intercept  the  streams  of  Divine  Goodness,  and  prevent 
them  from  flowing  to  every  order  of  his  sensitive  and 
intelligent  offspring,  tt  either  hoards  up  the  treasures  of 
Nature  that  lew  may  enjoy  them,  or  wastes  them  in 
vanity  and  extravagance,  regardless  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  countless  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  afflic- 
tion and  indigence.  Instead  of  acting  as  the  Almoners 
of  the  Creator,  in  distributing  the  bounties  he  has  put  into 
their  hands,  the  covetous  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
counteract  the  incessant  operations  of  Divine  Beneficence 
— and  thus  rdb  the  poor,  the  distressed  and  the  heljdess, 
of  those  comforts  which  his  care  and  providence  had 
provided.  They  likewise  rob  them  by  an  unceasing 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression,  defrauding  them  of 
their  rights,  and,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  beating  tnem  to  pieces,  and  taking 
the  spoils  of  the  indigent  into  their  houses.**! 

Again,  the  avaricious  man  robs  his  own  fantUy.  He 
frequently  denies  them  the  comforts  of  life,  and  even  its 
necessaries.  Though  his  coffers  are  overflowing  with 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  every  sensitive  and  rational 
enjoyment  are  withm  his  power,  yet  his  wife  ani  children 
are  virtually  sunk  into  the  depths  of  poverty.    Their  food 


Allowing  only  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  globe  to  be  capable 
of  cultivation,  and  that  twelve  acres  of  land  are  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  fSunily,  it  is  easily  proved  by  calculation,  that  the 
earth  Would  support  sixteen  thousand  miUions  of  inhabitants,  which 
is  about  twenty  times  the  number  of  its  present  popolatioii. 

f  Isaiah  iii.  14, 15. 
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it  mean,  snd  measured  out  with  a  paring  band.  Their 
clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  sluflf,  and  wear  the  appearance 
of  the  garb  of  poverty;  their  education  is  stinted  or  aho- 
gether  neglected,  because  it  would  prevent  him  froin 
adding  a  few  more  shillings  to  replenish  his  bags  and 
coffers.  In  short,  all  their  comforts,  instead  of  nowing 
10  copious  streams  proportionate  to  his  treasures,  are 
measured  out  to  them  in  the  smallest  quantities,  like  the 
small  drops  of  medicine  from  an  apothecary's  phiaL 

He  likewise  robi  general  society  of  those  improvements 
and  comforts  which  he  is  the  means  of  preventing. 

Were  it  not  for  avarice,  we  should  have  our  towns 
and  cities  divested  of  every  nuisance,  our  streets  broad, 
and  spacious,  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  refreshing 
breeze  visiting  every  dwelling,  our  narrow  lanes  demo- 
lished, our  highways  clean  and  smooth,  and  adorned 
with  refreshing  bowers,  asylums  for  the  industrious  poor, 
seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  all  ranks  and  ages  in 
useful  knowledge,  and  innumerable  other  improvements 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  social  state.  But  covet- 
ousnesa  interposes  and  raises  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  designs;  and. 
when  they  are  pajtially  effected,  in  particular  cases,  it 
steps  in  and  says,  "  hitherto  shah  thou  come,  but  no  far- 
ther,  and  here  shall  all  improvements  be  stayed." 

In  short,  he  robs  every  philanthropic  society  of  its  trea- 
sures, by  withholding  those  gifls  wKich  God  has  put  in 
his  power  to  bestow ;  and  he  robs  himtelf,  %y  depriving 
himself  of  contentment  and  serenity  of  mind,  and  of 
those  ezteroal  comforts  which  God  has  liberally  provided 
for  all  his  creatures.  "  Although  he  wanteth  nothing  for 
his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  he  deprives  himself 
of  the  power  to  eat  thereof."  Such  are  the  robberies 
commited  by  every  one  in  whose  heart  covetousness  sits 
enthroned. 

If  this  species  of  robbery  were  viewed,  by  Christian 
and  civil  society,  in  its  proper  light,  as  delineated  in  tho 
word  of  God,  the  covetous  extortioner,  and  the  gay 
worldling  would  be  as  much,  shmined  and  hissed  frou* 
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society,  as  the  sharper,  the  thief,  or  the  midnight  depre- 
dator. 

2.  Covetousness  uniformly  leads  to  falsehood  and  in- 
jusiice. 

The  heart  being  set  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as 
its  highest  object,  the  worldling  seizes  upon  every  mean 
by  which  it  may  be   acquired.    Among  these   nneans, 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  are  particularly  conspicu- 
ous.   When  he'  is  ouying  an  article,  he  endeavours  to 
depreciate  its  properties  and  its  value ;  and  when  he  is 
to  dispose  of  a  similar  commodity,  he  overrates  its  quali- 
ties, and  attempts  to  procure  a  price  for  it  far  beyond  its 
worth.    If  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  price  of  any  con)- 
modity  rising,  he  denies  that  it  is  in  his  possession,  and 
if  he  has  a  deteriorated  article  which  he  wishes  to  dispose 
of,  he  will  varnish  it  over  with  a  fair  outside  to  deceive 
^e  unwary.    If  he  is  tying  up  a  bundle  of  quills,  he  will 
place  four  or  five  in  the  centre,  ^ot  half  the  valu^of  the 
rest,  and  thus,  he  sends  forth  hundreds  of  liars  with  a  fair 
outside,  to  proclaim  as  many  falsehoods  to  the  world.    If 
he  have  money  in  the  stocks,  he  will  sometimes  endeavour 
to  propagate  false  intelligence  to  produce  their  rise  or 
fall,  according  as  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  sell  out  or  to 
purchase.    lie  misrepresents  the  state  of  the  markets, 
and  the  commodities  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  en- 
hance his  own.    When  he  covets  his  neighbour's  proper- 
ty, he  takes  the  advantage  of  either  poverty  or  ignorance, 
und  resorts  to  falsehood  and  every  deceitful  mean,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  at  half  its  value ;  and  when  it  comes 
into  his  possession,  its  defects  are  immediately  transform- 
ed into  valuable  properties,  and  it  is  rated  at  a  price  far 
superior  to  its  intrinsic  worth.    In  this  way,  his  whole 
life  becomes  a  course  of  systematic  falsehood ;  and,  if  he 
can  accomplish  his  designs  by  such  means  without  direct- 
ly violating  the  civil  laws  of  his  country,  he  regards 
himselfras  a  man  of  uprightness  and  honesty  —  although' 
the  principle  of  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse, is  violated  in  almost  every  transaction.  And,  as  be- 
is  a  liar  and  deceiver,  so  he  is,  almost  as  a  matter  of 


course,  guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression.  For,  inftead 
of  relieving  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  when  calamities 
befal  them,  he  greedily  seizes  upon  such  occurrences,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  remains  of  Uieir  property  at  an  under 
value.  He  drives  from  their  long  accustomed  dwellings, 
the  industrious  cottager,  and  mecnanicf^whose  ancestors 
had  for  generations  occupied  the  same  habitation  or  plot 
of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  chance  of  adding 
three  or  four  pounds  more  to  his  already  overflowing 
treasures.  The  bargains  he  drives,  are  all  hard,  and  the 
poor  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  loans  of  money,  are 
sure  to  be  fleeced  of  a  doable  Tate  of  interest  He  is 
generally  a  usurer  who  tends  to  the  necessitous,  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  and  when  payments  have  been  delayed 
beyond  their  proper  period,  he  seizes  upon  their  proper- 
ties, like  a  furious  wolf,  and  frequently  obtains  them  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  value.  All  such  acts  of  oppres* 
sion,  which  are  direct  violations  of  natural  justice,  he 
can  commit,  and  does  commit  in  the  open  face  of  day, 
and  hugs  himself  in  the  idea  that  he  can  do  so  without 
directly  violating  the  statute  law  of  his  country. 

Dr.  Reed,  in  nis  late  "Narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Ame- 
rican Churches,"  presents  a  sketch  of  a  female  character 
he  met  with  in  one  of  his  journeys,  that  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  what  we  have  now  described :  "  Crowded 
Bnd  almost  suffocated  [in  our  vehicle],  we  had  an  old  lady 
who  did  not  fail  to  amuse  us.  She  sat  opposite  me,  and 
would  force  a  conversation ;  and  as  her  voice  was  sharp 
knd  shrill,  what  was  nrteant  for  me  went  to  alL  '  As  for 
religion,  she  thought  one  as  eood  as  another,  if  we  did 
our  duty;  and  her  notion  of  duty  was  to  mind  our  own 
business.  For  her  part,  she  had  always  done  so;  she 
ridiculed  those  who  iiad  employed  others  to'  do  it  for 
them;  she  could  always  do  hers  best  for  herself;  she 
could  make  fsft'^n  per  cent  of  money — had  small  sums 
out  now  at  fifteen  per  cent.'  She  felt  that  this  was  not 
approved.  '  Oh !  she  was  not  hard  with  the  poOr  crea- 
tures; if  they  were  pressed,  she  waited,  and  lent  them  a 
little  mors,  «o  that  they  could  pay  at  last  She  had 
always  been  unmarried,  not  for  want  of  oSers,  but  *he 
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liked  her  indepeiidency»  and  would  resent  the  oflfers  of 
any  man  who  would  want  to  get  her  property.'  I  re- 
marked, that  she  had  done  well  not  to  marry ;  as  a  per- 
son, like  herself,  who  could  do  every  thing  so  well,  could 
have  no  need  of  a  husband.  '  Right,  right,  sir,'  she  cried, 
laughing.  Then  gettinj;  thoughtml,  she  continued :  *  But 
I  have  a  great  deal  orcare,  and  I  often  think,  I  should 
like  to  retire  and  be  quiet ;  and  then,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
not  be  quiet,  and  then  I  should  have  no  friend.  I  should 
want  a  friend,  if  I  retired,  else  I  could  afford  it,  ypa 
know.'  '  Oh,  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  having  a  handsome 
property.*  *  Oh  no,  sir,  your  joke  is  very  pretty,  but  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  I  was  rich.  I  have  somewhere  or 
other  about  7000  dollars;  but  I  mess  that  you  have  more 
monev  than  aU  of  us  put  together.'  And  thus  she  con- 
tinued throughout  the  journey,  never  embarrassed,  always 
Erepared  to  me^t  you  in  reply,  and  always  satisfied  with 
er  own  shrewdness.  SIims  was  really  a  character, — 
person,  features,  dress  and  all,  but  a  most  pitiable  one. 
A  great  usurer  on  a  small  stale ;  the  love  of  money  had 
become  in  her  the  root  of  all  evil ;  it  made  her  indi&rent 
to  a  future  worU,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  feminine, 
tender,  and  benevolent."* 

This  is  truly  a  graphic  picture  of  an  old  female  miser, 
whose  heart  appears  to  have  been  long  wedded  to  the 
Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Her  moral  sense  appears 
to  have  been  completelv  blunted  by  her  love  of  money ; 
for  she  appears  to  nave  nad  no  impression  of  the  injusticm 
of  taking  fifteen  per  cent  from  "poor  creatures."  Vet,  it 
is  evident,  from  ner  declaring  that  "  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  care,"  and  from  her  wish  and  hesitation  about  retirinfr 
from  the  world,  that  she  was  an  unhappy  mortal^  as  all 
such  characters  must  necessarily  be.  As  the  doctor  would 
doubtless  intersperse  in  his  conversation,  some  rational 
and  scriptural  arguments  against  covetousness,  it  is  ra« 
ther  a  defect  in  his  narrative,  that  he  does  not  state  what 
impressions  they  made,  or  how  they  were  received ;  fin* 
*'     —  .  ■       '  f  ■' 

^Narrative  of  a  visit,  dtc.  by  Dn.  Reed  and  Mattheson,  ?oL  i 
pa  103. 104. 
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the  lady,  he  informs  us,  "  was  always  prepared  to  meet 
you  in  reply."  Alas !  that  so  many  such  characters 
should  be  found  in  a  Christian  land,  who  think,  like  this 
wretched  female,  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  "  when 
they  mind  their  own  avaricious  business !" 

3.  Covetousness  destroys  natural  feeling  and  tenderness 
of  conscience. 

There  are  few  vicious  dispositions  that  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  harden  the  natural  feelings  of  the  numao 
heart,  and  to  produce  a  complete  apathy  in  regard  to  the 
wants  and  sufferings  of  others,  than  the  inordinate  love 
of  money.  The  tale  of  woe,  the  houseless  wanderer 
shivering  in  rags  amidst  the  blasts  of  winter,  the  wants 
and  distresses  of  the  sufrounding  poor,  and  the  claims  of 
indigent  friends  and  relatives,  make  no  impression  on  that 
heart  which  is  encircled,  as  by  a  wall  of  adamant,  with 
the  immoderate  love  of  gain.  On  such  a  heart,  the  tears 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  will 
drop  in  vain.  Its  eyes  are  blind  to  spectacles  of  misery, 
its  hands  are  shut,  and  its  ears  deaf  to  the  calls  of  poverty 
and  the  cries  of  distress.  Such  unhappy  petitioners,  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  pity  or  relief,  are  driven  from  the 
door  of  avarice,  with  growls  and  insults,  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  a  tyrant.  Even  domestic  affliction,  and  the  death 
of  parents,  wives,  or  children,  will  scarcely  affect  the 
heart  that  is  rendered  callous  by  covetousness.  Of  this 
we  have  a  striking  example,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Nokes, 
some  of  the  particulars  of  whose  avaricious  conduct  were 
formerly  stated.*  In  his  youncer  days,  he  used,  at  the 
death  of  any  of  his  children,  to  nave  a  deal-box  made  to 
put  them  in ;  and,  without  undergoing  the  solemn  requi- 
sites of  a  regular  funeral,  he  would  take  them  upon  nis 
shoulder  to  the  place  appropriated  for  their  reception,  as 
if  he  had  been  carrying  a  common  burden,  or  a  young 
pig  to  the  market,  and  with  similar  apathy  and  uncon- 
cern. When  once  deposited  in  the  grave,  he  appeared  to 
give  himself  no  further  thought  about  the  matter,  and 

•See  p.  44. 
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seemingly  coincided  with  the  old  maxim,  **  out  of  si^ii, 
out  of  mind,*'  and  appeared  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.    A  similar  want  of  feeling  seems  to  have 
characterised  the  old  American  lady,  whose  features  are 
delineated  above.    To  be  "  without  natural  affection,**  is 
a  disposition  which,  in  the  word  of  God,  is  ranked  with 
that  of  **  a  reprobate  mind,  maliciousness,  envy,  murder, 
and  other  abominable  crimes,"  and  is  a  plain  f»*oof  of  the 
mahgnity  of  the  avaricious  principle  from  which  it  flows. 
And,  as  natural  feeling  is  destroyed,  so  tlie  conscience  i$ 
benumbed  by  the  covetous  principle,  and  even  "  seared  as 
with  a  hot  iron."    Its  remonstrances  are  gradually  over- 
come  by  the  daily  increase  of  the  avaricious  appetite ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  its ''  still  small  voice"  is  alto- 
gether disregarded.    Neither  the  promises  nor  the  threat- 
enings  of  the  divine  word,  however  freauently  they  may 
be  heard,  nor  the  joys  and  terrors  of  the  unseen  world, 
can  arouse  the  conscience  to  a  sense  of  duty  or  of  danger. 
Such,  in  many  instances,  is  its  insensibility,  that  all  the 
arguments  and  motives  on  the  necessity  of  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  amendment  of  life,  become  as  ineflectuaf  for 
awakening  consideration,  as  if  they  were  addressed  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the  stones  of  the  field.    No  situa- 
tion in  which  a  man  can  be  placed  is  more  dismal  and 
alarming  than  such  a  state ;  and  since  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  inveterate  covetousness,  it  should  make  every 
one  tremble  lest  he  should  be  left  to  fall  into  those  hurtful 
lusts  which  drown  men  in,  destruction  and  perdition. 

4  Covetousness  leads  to  the  indulgence  of  murderous 
wishes,  and  even  to  murder  itself. 

As  the  lives  of  certain  individuals  frequently  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  ffratification  of  the  covetous  appetite,  the 
avaricious  worldling  naturally  wishes  that  they  may  be 
removed  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  world;  and 
when  a  relative  dies,  at  wnose  decease  an  inheritance  is 
expected,  he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  expressing  his  sat^ 
isfaction  and  joy.  Hence  the  anxiety  with  which  such 
persons  look  forward  to  the  death  of  any  one  from  whom 
a  legacy  or  an  inheritance  is  to  be  derived ;  and  hence 


the  very  common  expressions  of  such,  in  reference  to  an 
uncle,  an  annt,  or  even  to  a  parent — **  The  old  fellow  has 
surely  lived  long  enough.  When  will  he  get  out  of  the 
way:"  "I  wish  that  old  dame  who  gives  away  so  much 
money  for  religion,  were  safely  landed  in  heaven.  If  she 
continues  here  much  longer,  I  shall  have  a  sorry  chance  - 
of  enjoying  her  possessions."  But  coretousness  does  not 
always  content  itself  with  such  unhallowed  and  diabolical 
vaahet.  Strong  desires  and  ardent  wishes  generally  lead 
to  corresponding  actions.  In  the  presence  of  the  Omni- 
scient, and  in  defiance  of  his  positive  laws  and  his  Al- 
mighty power,  it  not  unfrequenlly  takes  into  its  hands  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and,  by  an  insidious  murder,  rids 
itself  of  those  who  were  considered  as  obstacles  to  its 
gratification.  The  poisoned  cup  is  administered,  or  the 
sword  and  blunderbuss  prepared,  or  the  assassin  hired  to 
poignard  or  to  suSbcate  the  unsuspecting  victim,  that 
avarice  ma^  glut  itself  with  the  wages  of  unrighteousness 
and  the  tnwils  of  violence.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  nu- 
merous that  many  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
cord  them.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  fact  to  affirm,  that  one-half  of  the  muraers  com- 
mitted in  the  world  have  had  their  origin  in  this  abomi- 
nable affection.  Almost  every  daily  newspaper  that  comes 
into  our  hands  contains  some  revolting  details  of  this  de> 
scription.  It  is  seldom  that  a  week  passes  in  the  pohce 
offices  and  other  criminal  courts  in  London,  in  which 
cases  of  violence,  or  of  murders,  arising  from  this  cause, 
are  not  exhibited  to  public  ^ew.  And  when  we  consider 
the  secrecy  and  dexterity  with  which  such  atrocious  acts 
are  generally  conducted,  we  may  easily  conceive  how 
many  such  deeds  may  be  perpetrated  unknown  to  any 
human  being,  except  the  perpetrator,  and  to  which  the 
eye  of  Omniscience  alone  is  a  witness. 

Among  all  ranks  of  society,  such  atrocities  have  been 
committM.  Not  only  the  lower  but  the  very  highest 
order  of  men  have  been  implicated  in  the  commission 
d  such  enormities.  Even  princes  and  nobles  connected 
with  the  British  throne,  under  the  influence  of  avanca 
and  ambition,  have  committed  crimes  of  diis  description 
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at  wluch  humanity  shitdders.  Richard  III.,  of  England, 
wlien  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  proUdar  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  prepared  his  way 
to  the  throne,  by  causing  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  other 
nohlemen,  who  had  the  char^  of  the  i^itimate  beiTB,  to 
be  beheaded,  without  any  tnal  or  form  of  process,  and 
on  the  very  day  in  which  these  raea  wore  murdered  at 
Pomfret,  he  treacherously  caused  a  number  of  armed 
men  to  rush  in  at  a  given  signal,  and  soize  Lord  Hastings 
when  he  was  attenmos  a  council  at  the  Tower — whom 
^ey  instantly  beheaded  on  a  timber-log  which  lay  io  Um 
court  And,  when  he  had,  by  such  atrocities  end  the 
basest  treacheries  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  to  secure 
its  stability,  as  be  imagined,  he  hired  a  principal  assassin 
and  three  associates,  to  murder  the  two  ^oung  princes, 
his  nephews,  whom  his  brother  iiad  committed  to  his.  pro- 
tection. They  came  in  the  night  time  to  the  chamber 
where  the  young  princes  were  lodged.  They  found  them 
in  bed,  and  fallen  mto  a  profound  ^eep.  After  suffoGating 
them  with  a  bolster  and  fullowa,  they  showed  their  nakea 
bodies  to  the  principal  assassin,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stajnv  deep  io  the  ground,  mxAes 
a  l^p  of  stones.  But  this  atrocious  monster,  notwith- 
standing the  splendours  of  his  court,  appeared  never  after- 
wards to  enjoy  repose.  His  eyes  were  always  whirling 
about  OD  this  side  and  on  that ;  he  was  always  laying  his 
I  ■    >         .  1.  _i  ■      _    r    ■      ,  f  be  n 


hand  upon  his  dagger,  loolung  as  furiously  as  if  o 


rewly  (o  slrik&  By  day  he  nad  no  quiet,  and  by  night 
he  had  no  rest;  but,  molested  with  terriiyiDg  dreama, 
would  start  from  hia  bed  and  run  about  the  chunbw  like 
one  distracted.  He  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  wickedness 
only  two  short  years,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Boirworth,  where  his  body  was  found  in  the  field  covered 
with  dead  enemies  and  all  besmeared  with  blood.  It  was 
thrown  carelessly  across  a  horse,  and  carried  to  Leicester, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  insulting  spectators.  How  many 
■nch  murders  may  have  been  committed,  under  the  iiH 
fuence  of  oovetousnes^  by  ambitious  statesmen,  by  kings 
and  conqueFors,  by  guaniians  and  wardens,  and  ewa  ov 
^  nearest  retires  God  only  knows  i  bit  bistoiy,  bom 
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muaeai  end  modem,  is  full  of  looh  rev«lting<l«(ult;ftnd 
nich  details  relate  <sify  to  such  u  were  det«:ted  and  ex- 
posed to  ptd^lic  view.  When  we  serioueJ}'  coRsider  ttus 
dreadful  tendeDcy  of  the  covetous  and  ambitious  princi- 
plei  it  should  form  a  powerful  motive  to  every  one,  and 
particularly  to  every  professing  Christian,  for  counteracu 
log  the  first  risingt  of  such  depraved  afiections.  For,  if 
they  be  harboured  and  cherished  for  any  length  of  time^ 
they  may  lead  to  atrocities  from  which  the  mind  would 
have  previously  shrunk  back  with  horror.  As  a  few  small 
sparks  will  sometimes  produce  an  appalling  coDflagration, 
so  a  few  covetous  affections,  nursed  and  fostered  in  the 
^art,  may  lead  to  the  most  appalling  murders,  and  to  the 
d^truclion  of  soul  and  body,  both  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  victims  of  our  unhallowed  propensities. 

5.  Covetousness  has,  in  numerous  instances,  pervaied 
the  admimstratioa  of  the  law,  and  Jrustratid  the  endg  of 
public  j%utice. 

Courts  of  Judicature  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  justice  between  man  and  man,  for  punishing 
the  guilty  and  protecting  the  innocent;  and  therefore, 
those  whto  are  appointed  to  preside  in  such  cases,  ought, 
is  an  espeoial  manner,  to  be  men  of  uprightness  and  im- 
partiality, and  inflexible  in  their  adherence  to  the  side  of 
truth  and  justice.  Hence,  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of 
Jethro  to  Afoses,  that,  in  appointing  judges  for  Israel,  he 
qbould  make  choice  of  "  able  men  who  fear  God  and  Aoto 
coaetouanett."  Without  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eves, 
a  judge  will  be  liable  to  be  biassed  in  his  decision  by  seffish 
and  worldly  motives,  and  the  influence  of  proSered  bribes. 
And,  how  often  does  it  happen  that  ^old,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it,  tuiua  the  scales  of  justice,  and  mokes 
them  preponderate  on  the  nde  of  iniqui^  and  oppres- 
sion T — when  the  cause  of  the  rich  is  prefetred,  and  the 
poor  deprived  of  their  rights — the  innocent  condemned, 
and  the  guilty  acquitted  —  "the  persons  of  the  wicked 
accepted,  and  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
turned  aside!"  By  such  unrighteous  decrees  in  oourts 
of  Judicature,  the  most  distressing  and  melancholy  eSecta 
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hft¥e  firequently  been  produced.   Famffiies  have  been  rob- 
bed of  every  earthly  comfort,  and  plonged  into  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  despair.    The  stranger  and  the  destitate, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  have  been  oppressed  and  for- 
saken, and   denied  the  common  rights  of  justice  and 
humanity.    The  wicked  have  been  left  to  triumph  in 
their  wickedness,  while  the  righteous  have  been  condemn- 
ed to  imprisonment,  to  exile,  or  to  death.    Men  of  in« 
tegrity  and  piety  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy," 
have  been  doomed  to  dungeons,  to  racks,  to  tortures  of 
every  kind,  and  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames,  while  their 
accusers  and  judges  have  been  permitted  to  riot  and  fat- 
ten on  the  spoils  of  iniquity.    Hence  the  frequent  and 
pointed  declarations  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  judi 
**  They  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment,**  "  Tl 
shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take  a  gift;  for  a  gift 
doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of 
the  righteous."    "  Thou  shak  not  respect  the  person  of 
the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty,  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour."  And  hence, 
tte  threatenings  denounced  against  the  rulers 'of  Israel  by 
t^e  prophet  Isaiah :  ''  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an 
harlot  1  righteousness  lodged  in  it,  but  now  murderers; 
Thy  princes  are  companions  of  thieves ;  eterv  one  hveih 

S'fls^  and  foUoweth  after  rewards ;  they  jvaiee  not  the 
herless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  come 
unto  them.  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  the  Mighty  One 
of  Israel, — ^Ah !  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adversaries  and 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies.*'*  I 

History,  both  civil  and  sacred,  is  full  of  examples  of 
this  description.  We  have  a  striking  instance  recorded 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  in  relation  to  Ahab,  and  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth.  "nie  king  desired  to  have  the  vine- 
yard to  add  to  the  gardens  belonging  to  his  palace.  But 
Naboth  was  prohibited,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  from  alien- 
ating  from  his  family  and  posterity,  the  inheritance  of 
his  ancestors.  Jezebel  the  queen  was  determined,  how- 
ever to  efiectuate  her  purpose,  and  she  found  ready  2n<- 

"  ^M.^— ^— — —  ■  II    I  ■       I  II  ■        II 

♦  Dent  x?l  18, 19.    Exod.  xxiil  6, 9. 
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atrumenbi  among  the  judges  of  the  land,  to  carrT  iota 
exdcutioD  her  diaDolicall  acoeme.  With  the  basest  eSront> 
ery  and  hypocrisy,  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab'a  name  to 
Ae  nobles  and  the  elders  .of  the  city  in  which  Naboth 
dwelt,  and  hired  two  "  niea  of  Belial"  to  witness  against 
bim  that  be  had  "  blasphemed  God  and  the  king."  It  is 
truly  lamentabls,  that,  in  every  age,  in  all  such  case% 
princes  have  never  wanted  instruments  to  accomplish 
their  most  atrocious  designs,  when  they  made  an  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  ambition  and  avarice.  In  this  case,  it 
would  appear,  there  was  not  one  of  all  the  judges  of  this 
city  that  abhorred  such  a  piece  of  villany,  or  was  proof 
8f  ainst  the  ilatteries  and  bribes  of  the  wicked  Jez«beL 
^r,  in  obedience  to  her  order,  and  without  the  least  re< 
monstrance,  "  they  proclaimed  a  fast,"  they  set  the  virtu- 
ous Naboth  "  on  mgh  among  the  people,"  condemned  him 
on  the  false  witness  of  two  atrocious  characters,  mid 
V  carried  him  forth  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him  with 
atones  that  ha  died."  And,  in  order  to  display  their  syco- 
phaocy  to  this  atrocious  woman,  and  to  gratify  hec  pride 
and  revenge— and  to  show  that  they  deserved  her  favour 
for  the  d^d  they  had  committed,  they  immediatety  sent 
information  to  Jezebel,  saying,  "  Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is 
dead."  This  is  but  one  instance,  out  of  many  thousands 
of  similar  crimes  which^  have  been  committed  under  the 
■how  of  justice,  through  the  influence  of  selfishness  and 
avarice.  The  records  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  conclave* 
of  popes  and  cardinals,  of  the  star  chamber,  of  the  high 
commission  court,  and  evenof  many  other  courts  deemed 
more  just  and  honourable,  by  whose  decre«3,  men  iimo- 
cent  of  Aoy,  crime,  have  been  fined  and  imprisened, 
robbed  of  toeir  earthly  possessions,  tortured  with  racks 
and  thumb-screws,  awl  doomed  to  ignominious  deaths, 
would  afibrd  ten  thousands  of  striking  examples  of  un- 
righteous deciaionSt  proceeding  from  a  principle  of  am> 
bitioo  and  covetousness,  sufficient  to  make  "  the  ears  of 
erery  ono  that  hears  them  to  tingle." 

It  is  related  of  that  pious  and  upright  judge,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  that,  when  &  gentleman  who  had  a  cause  to 
be  tried  at  the  assiz^es,  sent  him  a  buck  for  his  tatils ;  aj) 
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Qd  aoodber  oceaaon,  at  Salidnrj,  the 
leTf  hsTiD^  accordm^  to  the  cnrtony  prcaei 
fix  sogar-MTei,  oo  his  drcial,  he  nnde  his  JLitaiMs  jmj 
for  m  sogar  before  he  wooU  'try  their  caoae.  ThcB 
aoecdotesp  while  thej  iHoBtrate  the  opr^htneaB  and  iah 
partiality  of  tliis  enilnent  peiaooy  abo  prove,  that  it  was 
caftomary  for  those  who  had  causes  to  be  tried,  to  gife 
pfesents  to  the  Judses  of  assize ;  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
Dility,  they  frequen^  acted  onder  the  infioeoce  ct  such 
briliea. 

Another  story  is  told  of  Judge  Hale,  in  lefeieooe  to  a 
case  between  two  brothers,  the  vounger  of  whom  had 
endeavotu^  to  depriye  his  elder  brother  of  an  estate  of 
£590  a  year,  by  suborning  witnesses  to  declare  that  he 
died  in  a  foreign  land    l^er  the  guise  of  a  ariBfj,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  jury  on  tins  cause;  and  as  aoon 
as  the  clerk  of  the  court  had  sworn  in  the  jury-men,  a 
little  dextrous  fellow  came  into  their  apartment  and  sEp- 
ped  ten  golden  Caroluses  into  the  hands  of  eleven  of  the 
jury,  and  gave  the  miller  five,  while  the  judge,  at  the 
same  time,  was  known  to  be  bribed  with  a  great  smn. 
The  judffe  summed  up  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
younger  Drother,  and  tne  jury  were  about  to  give  their 
assent,  when  the  supposed  miller  stood  up  and  addressed 
the  court  with  sucn  energetic  and  manly  eloquence,  as 
astonished  the  judge  and  all  present — unravelled  the 
sophistry  to  the  very  bottom,  proved  the  fact  of  bribeiy, 
•vmced  the  elder  brother's  title  to  the  estate,  from  tM 
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contradictory  evidences  of  the  witnesses,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  favour  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  well-known  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  was  as  avaricious 
as  he  was  unjust  and  cruel,  reauced  many  innocent  vic- 
tims to  beggary,  by  his  rapacious  exactions.  A  gentle- 
man of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of  Prudeaux,  having 
been  thrown  into  prison,  and  dreading  the  severe  and 
arbitrary  spirit,  which  at  that  time  met  with  no  control 
was  obliged  to  buy  his  hberty  of  Jefireys,  at  the  price  of 
jiflecn  thousand  pounds,  though  he  could  never  so  much 
as  leam  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

And,  as  judges  have  perverted  judgment,  so  advocates 
and  pleaders  in  courts  of  justice,  under  the  influence  of 
avarice,  have  endeavoured  to  "  turn  aside  the  cause  of 
the  needy  in  judgment"  How  often  have  such  persons, 
by  means  of  so^istry,  misrepresentation,  and  false  elo- 
quence, siroported  a  bad  cause,  and  robbed  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  of  their  just  rights  and  their  dearest  en- 
joyments— while  the  very  moment  they  were  doing  so, 
tbey  were  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  their  procedure  I 
thus  subjecting  themselves  to  that  terrible  denunciation, 
"  "Woe  unto  ttem  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  that 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness,  that  justify 
the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  from  him."  Nothing  is  more  common, 
among  such  persons,  than  to  undertake  a  cause  of  any 
description,  however  untenable,  provided,  they  are  paid 
for  dmending  it  In  opposition  to  such  conduct  which 
is  directly  opposed  both  to  reason  and  the  word  of  God, 
it  is  said  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  that  "  if  he  saw  a  cause  was 
unjust,  he  would  not  meddle  farther  in  it ;  but  to  give  his 
advice  that  it  was  so ;  if  the  parties  afler  that  were  to  go 
on,  tliey  were  to  seek  another  counsellor,  for  he  would 
assist  none  in  acts  of  injustice."  "  In  his  pleadings,  he 
abhorred  those  too  common  faults  of  mis-reciting  evi- 
dence ;  quoting  precedents  or  books  falsely,  or  asserting 
things  confidently,  by  which,  ignorant  juries  or  weak 
judges  are  wrought  upon  and  deceived."  Would  to  God, 
that  all  our  pleaders  were  animated  by  such  upright  and 
Dooourable  principtes  I 
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6.  Covetousness  has  transformed  many  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  into  courtly  sycophants^  and  hunters  after 
places  qfhonoar  and  worlaly  gain. 

The  apostle  Peter  solemnly  enioins  Christian  pastors  to 
•*  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not 
by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a 
ready  mind.**  Neither  to  act  as  **  lords  over  Grod's  herit- 
age, but  to  be  ensamples  to  the  flock."  But,  how  often 
do  we  find  that  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  appear 
to  have  a  greater  respect  to  the  pecuniaiy  rewards  of 
their  oflice  than  to  accomplish  the  sreat  ends  for  which 
it  was  appointed.  Otherwise,  how  should  it  ever  happen, 
that  men  would  have  the  effrontery  to  receive  five,  or 
ten,' or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  under  pretence  of 
•'feeding  the  flock  ox  God,"  over  which  they  were 
solemnly  appointed,  and  yet  spend  their  time  in  fashion- 
able dissipations  in  distant  countries,  without  ever  caring 
for  the  souls  of  their  parishioners,  or  imparting  to  them 
the  least  portion  of  divine  instruction?  Such  ministers 
when  at  any  time  they  do  preach  to  their  people,  wiB 
naturally  frame  their  sermons  according  to  worldly  mo- 
tives, and  for  selfish  designs.  If  it  may  promote  their 
secular  interests,  they  will  appear  like  Apostles,  full  of 
ardent  zeal  for  the  truth  and  m  opposition  to  error  and 
abounding  sins.  But,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  be  not 
palatable  to  their  fashionable  hearers,  they  will  amuse 
them  with  Pagan  morality,  smooth  down  the  threaten- 
ings  of  the  divine  word,  and  endeavour  to  gratify  the 
corrupt  humours  of  their  audience.  The  stands^  of 
their  religion  changes  with  the  changes  of  the  State;  and 
they  will  not  scruple,  when  their  worldly  interest  is  at 
stake,  to  defend  all  that  is  odious  in  tyranny,  and  to  extol 
the  most  wicked  and  unprincipled  characters.  Of  this  we 
have  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Snaw,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  protectorship  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  afterwards  wurped  the 
crown,  under  the  title  of  Richard  IW.  Among  other 
|>leas  to  gain  his  ambitious  designs,  Richard  attem^pted  to 
maintain  what  had  not  the  shadofw  id  a  Ibundatkm  in 
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trudi— ^Bt  both  Edward  IV.  bis  own  brother,  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  were  equally  illegitimate,  and  that  tba 
Dutchess  of  York  had  received  different  lovers,  who 
were  the  lathers  of  diese  children.  Nothing  was  con- 
sidered more  impudent  and  unfounded  than  this  assertion, 
which  threw  so  vile  an  imputation  on  his  own  mother,  a 
princess  of  irreproachable  virtue,  and  then  aUve.  Yet 
the  place  chosen  for  first  promulgating  this  shameful 
fdlsenood,  was  the  pulpit,  before  a  large  congregation,  in 
the  protector's  presence;  and  a  Reverend  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  base  enough  to  prostitute  the  sacred  office 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
St  Paul's ;  and  having  chosen  this  passage  for  his  text, 
"  Battard  tiija  shall  net  thrive"  he  enlarged  on  all  the 
topics  which  could  discredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV., 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  all  their  children.  He  then 
broke  out  into  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  exclaimed,  "Behoul  this  excellent  Prince,  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant 
of  the  house  of  York ;  bearing  no  less  in  the  virtues  of 
his  mind,  than  in  the  features  of  his  countenance,- the 
character  of  the  gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and 
favourite ;  be  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance ;  he  must 
deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intruders;  he  alone 
can  restore  the  lost  honour  and  glory  of  the  nation." 
Such  was  a  part  of  the  fulsome  oration  of  this  Reverend 
sycophant,  in  favour  of  a  despicable  tyrant  end  atrocious 
murderer.  It  was  previously  concerted,  that  as  the  doc- 
tor should  pronounce  these  words,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter shoukl  enter  the  church;  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  audience  would  cry  out,  "  God  save  king  Richard  I" 
which  would  immediately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  a 
popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  But  Providence,  not  unfrequently,  turns  the 
schemes  of  the  crafty  into  foolishness.  By  a  ridiculous  mis- 
take, worthy  of  the  whole  scene,  the  Duke  did  not  appear 
till  after  this  exclamation  was  already  recited  by  the 
preacher.  The  Doctor  was  therefore  obliged  to  repeat 
his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its  proper  place :  the  audience, 
less  from  the  amwd  conduct  of  the  discourse,  than  from 
VoL-VL 18 
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their  deteslatioB  of  these  proceediiigs*  k6|it  a  profoond 
silence ;  and  the  protector  and  his  preacher  were  equmfly 
abashed  at  the  ill  success  of  their  stratagem.  For,  **Ke 
who  sits  in  the  heavens,''  and  whose  eyes  ^  behold  the 
children  of  men,"  *'  hokb  in  derision''  all  such  deoeitfai 
schemes,  and  disappoints  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so 
that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  are,  in  our  times,  few  per- 
sons connect^  with  the  sacred  ofiice,  who  would  go  i^ 
the  length  with  the  despicable  sycophant  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  But  there  is  no  one  who  reads  the  daily  jour- 
nals, and  has  his  eves  open  to  what  is  passing  around 
him,  but  must  perceive  that  there  are  characters  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  invested  with  the  office 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  make  a  near  approxiiDa» 
tion  in  their  temper  and  conduct,  to  such  political  para« 
sites.  It  becomes  ministers  of  religion  in  general,  to  be 
particularly  on  their  guard  against  such  unhallowed  pro* 
pensities,  so  degrading  to  the  oflSce  of  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  and  with  the  indulgence  of  which  they  have  been 
so  frequently  charged,  if  their  great  object  be  merely 
**  to  please  men,"  they  "  cannot  be  the  servants  of  Christ  ;** 
and,  in  flattering  the  great,  and  pandering  to  their  pride, 
from  ambitious  motives,  they  will  be  found  subjecting 
themselves  to  that  awful  denunciation  of  our  Saviour, 
^  He  that  is  ashamed  of  me,  before  men,  of  him  will  I 
be  ashamed  before  my  Father  and  liis  holy  angels."  And 
a  more  awful  situation  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
that  of  an  ambitious  and  worldly-minded  minister  stand- 
ing before  the  bar  of  God,  and  commanded  ^  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,"  and  of  the  liouls  committed 
to  his  care.  The  prospect  of  such  a  scene,  and  its  ap- 
pallinff  consequences,  ought  to  make  every  such  character 
trembk,  if  he  really  believes  in  a  future  retribution;  and 
either  throw  aside  all  pretensions  to  the  sacred  office  or 
**  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousness,"  and  *'  flee  for  refoge 
from  the  wrath  to  come." 

In  short,  what  was  addressed  by  the  prophet  Malachii 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  the  priests  ot  the  Jews,  migjtA 
be  addvetted  with  propriety  to  many  of  the  miaisterf  of 
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the  New  Testament  Chnrch,  aod  owbt  to  excite  their 
solemn  constdravtion :  "  Ye  have  departed  6ut  of  the 
way ;  ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law ;  there' 
fore  have  I  made  vou  contemptible  and  base  before  all 
the  people ;  as  ye  nave  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been 
parUal  in  the  law.  Now,  therefore,  0  ye  priests,  this 
commandment  is  for  you — if  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye 
will  not  lay  it. to  heart,  to  give  glory  to  my  name,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you,  and 
I  will  curse  your  blessings,  yea  I  have  cursed  them 
already  because  ye  do  not  lay  jt  to  hearL" 

7.  Covetousness  inclines  men  to  prettanplion  and  self' 
tufficiency,  as  if  they  could  live  independently  of  their 
Maker,  and  consequently  }eads  to  a  virtual  denial  oj  a 
superintending  Providence. 

God  is  the  original  source  of  existence  and  happiness. 
On  him  all  creatures,  from  the  archangel  to  the  worm, 
depend  for  every  enjoyment  they  now  or  ever  will  pos- 
sess. Throngbout  every  region  of  the-  universe;  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  all  the  movements  of  the  material 
system  connected  with  these  laws»  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  Him  "  who  spake,  and  it  was  done,"  who  gave 
the  command,  "  and  all  things  stood  fasL"  Consequently 
all  the  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  wherever  existing 
throughout  creation,  are  every  moment  dependent  upon 
his  superintendence  and  care,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
existence,  and  for  every  comfort  they  enjoy.  Were  he 
to  withdraw  his  supporting  hand,  their  existence  and  en- 
joyments would  cease,  the  wheels  of  nature  would  stop, 
and  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe  would  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  one  frightful  and  universal  ruin.  "  For  in 
Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;"  his  visita- 
tion sustains  our  spirits,  and  in  his  hand  is  the  soul  of 
overy  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  rational  crea- 
ture, to  look  up  to  God  for  every  blessing,  to  confide  ju 
him  for  every  earthly  comfort,  and  to  acknowledge  his 
goodness  for  every  sensitive  as  well  as  spiritual  enjoy- 
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naent  he  confers.  To  act  otherwise,  is  virtually  to  caB 
in  question  his  existence,  and  his  overruling  providence. 
But  riches^  to  which  the  covetous  appetite  is  directed, 
incline  men  to  presume  on  their  own  self-sufficiency^  and 
to  rob  God  of  that  homage  and  confidence  which  is  due 
to  him  as  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of  ^  every  blessing.  In 
many  cases,  they  virtually  depose  God  from  his  throne, 
and  set  up  the  world  as  the  oDJect  of  adoration  and  con- 
fidence. Instead  of  directing  tne  soul  to  trust  in  the  Most 
High  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  distress — ^'*  the  rich 
man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city,  and  as  a  high  wall  in  his 
own  conceit,"  to  which  he  looks  for  defence  in  the  pros- 
pect of  whatever  may  befal  him.  Hence,  it  is  declared 
of  Israel,  after  they  were  filled  with  abundance,  "  their 
heart  was  exalted,  therefore  have  they  forgotten  roe,  saith 
the  Lord  f  and  hence  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist  in 
regard  to  such,  <*  they  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast 
themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches."  This  confi- 
dence in  wealth,  and  forgetfulness  of  dependence  upon 
God,  form  some  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many 
pointed  injunctions  are  given  in  Scripture  in  reference  to 
the  evils  of  covetousness,  and  the  danger  attending  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  It  was  on  this  account,  chiefly, 
that  the  rich  man  **  who  had  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,"  was  condemned.  He  trusted  in  these  riches  as 
the  source  of  his  happiness,  and  as  a  security  in  his  own 
hands  against  every  calamity;  and  he  presumptuously 
calculated  on  the  enjoyment  of  many  years  to  come,  for« 
getting  that  he  was  every  moment  dependent  for  exist- 
ence on  that  Almighty  Being,  '<  in  whose  hand  our  life  is, 
and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  This  was  likewise  the 
characteristic  sin  of  the  rich  voluptuary,  "who  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day."  He  was  not  a  miser,  neither  were  the  poor 
driven  with  insolence  from  his  door;  for  Lazarus  lay  at 
his  gate,  and  was  fed  with  the  crumbs  from  his  tahl^ 
But  ne  was  forgetful  of  God;  his  riches  were  his  confi- 
dence ;  and  led  him  to  scepticism  and  irrelieion,  and  to 
overlook  and  even  deny  the  great  realities  of  the  eternal 
world.    This  is  evident  from  his  request,  that  Lazarus 
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would  go,  in  the  capacity  of  a  prophet,  and  testily  to  his 
brethren  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  future  state  c^  ex- 
istence. 

This  confidence  in  riches  has,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
been  a  snare  to  professors  of  religion,  especidly  when 
the  open  profession  of  genuine  Christianity  exposed  to 
hazard  their  worldly  possessions.  Trusting  more  in  their 
wealth  than  in  the  promise  of  divine  protection,  and  look- 
ing more  earnestly  on  the  things  which  are  seen  and  tem- 
Eoral,  than  on  those  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  they 
Bve  turned  aside  from  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and 
virtually  "  denied  the  Lord  who  bought  them."  Eusebius, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  relates,  that  "  in  the  time  of 
the  severe  persecution  of  the  church  by  the  Emperor 
Decius,  (he  rich  men  among  the  Christians  were  the  most 
easily  and  miserably  foiled."  The  love  of  the  world  van- 
quished their  Christian  fortitude,  and  led  many  of  them 
to  relapse  into  the  profession  of  Pagan  idolatry.  In  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  many  of  the  rich  who 
occupied  offices  which  should  hare  led  them  "  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  ac- 
commodated their  profession  to  their  desires  aAer  ambi- 
tion and  avarice.  Like  too  many  in  our  day,  they  had  a 
political  faith  which  was  either  orthodox  or  Arian,  ac- 
cording as  the  State  should  determine,  and  as  public 
favour  and  emolument  should  smile  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  history  of  the  church  is  full  of  examples  of 
this  kind,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there 
are  many  in  our  times,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  followine  in  their  footsteps.  It  therefore  becomes 
every  one,  and  especially  those  professors  of  religion  who 
are  possessed  of  wealth,  carefully  to  examine  the  state 
of  their  hearts  on  this  point,  and  ascertain  whether  they 
are  "  trusting  in  the  Lord,"  or  "  putting  confidence  ia 
princes."  lo  order  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  God, 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  sometimes  be  brought  inlp 
straits  and  tufliculties.  When  the  poor  are  in  want,  or 
enjoy  but  a  scanty  portion  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world,— .if  they  be  Christians,  it  naturally  leada  them  to 
a  imse  of  dependence,  and  to  look  up  to  mm  from  whom 
18* 
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all  comforts  flow;  and  it  is  higMy  expedient  for  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  and  hope,  that  we  should  frequently  /eei  that 
we  are  dependent  creatures.  But  riches  have  a  tendency, 
if  we  be  not  every  moment  upon  our  guard,  to  make  us 
forget  our  dependence  upon  the  Most  High,  and  to  beset 
a  spirit  of  pride  and  seu-sufficiency,  as  if  we  "were  abte 
to  guide  ourselves  through  the  world,  without  being  be- 
holden to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence.  But,  let  such 
learn  to  know,  that  they  stand  as  much  in  need  of  the 
care  and  protection  of  heaven,  as  the  poorest  wretch  that 
wanders  nouseless  and  forlorn.  They  have  food  and 
drink  of  every  quality,  and  in  abundance.  But  can  food 
ward  off  calamities  or  death  T  A  tile  falling  from  a  house, 
the  oversetting  of  a  chariot,  or  a  flash  ot  lightning  from 
the  clouds,  will  kill  a  rich  man  as  well  as  a  poor.  They 
have  changes  of  costly  raiment,  while  the  poor  are  co- 
vered with  rags.  But  will  the  gout,  the  palsy,  the  stone, 
or  the  burning  fever,  pay  any  respect  to  costly  attire  7  or 
will  the  patient  feel  less  agony  under  them,  because  he  is 
covered  with  purple  and  scarlet  1  Besides,  an  earthquake, 
an  inundation,  a  tempest,  a  conflagration,  a  ship\^'reck, 
the  perfidy  of  friends,  the  midnight  robber,  or  tlie  con- 
vulsion of  nations;  all  which  events  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  God — may,  in  a  few  days,  sweep  from  them  all 
their  earthly  possessions,  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  indi 
ffence,  and  lay  all  their  earthly  glory  in  the  dust  Hence 
tne  propriety  of  attending  to  the  admonition  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  Trust  not  in  oppression,  become  not  vain  in 
robbery ;  if  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them. 
Trust  m  Jehovah  at  all  times,  ye  pebple,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him,  God  is  a  refuge  for  us." 

8.  Covetousness  has  produced  all  the  pubKc  etnb,  teats, 
and  devastations  which  have  happened  in  every  age  of 
the  world. 

The  records  of  historv,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, contain  little  else  than  disgusting  details  of  the  mis- 
chiefs and  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  world,  by  th6 
ambition  and  rapacioUSness  of  mankind.  The  ettth» 
which  might  long,  ago,  have  been  transfomrKKl  into  a 
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flcene  of  fertility  and  beauty,  by  the  benevolent  ageticy 
of  human  beings,  has,  in  most  of  its  regions,  been  turned 
into  a  scene  ofdesolation,  by  destroying  armies  prowling 
over  every  country  in  quest  of  plunder.  Such  is  the  in- 
satiable appetite  of  avarice,  that,  not  contented -with 
"  devouring  widows'  houses,"  spoiling  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless in  her  native  land,  she  has  aimed  at  enriching 
herself  with  the  plunder  of  Empires.  Like  hell  and  the 
grave,  "  she  has  enlarged  her  desire,  and  opened  her 
mouth  vnthout  measure,  and  the  glory,  the  multitude  and 
the  pomp"  of  temples,  cities,  states,  kingdoms,  and  conti- 
nents, have  become  a  prey  Jo  her  ever-craving  appetite, 
and  been  swallowed  up  and  devoured.  Vet,  after  all, 
she  is  never  satisfied,  and  the  whole  earth  becomes  too 
narrow  a  theatre  for  her  rapacity  and  ambition.  Alex- 
ander, in  the  mad  career  of  his  conquests,  subdued  and 
plundered  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world,  and  had 
the  riches  and  splendour  of  its  most  magnihcent  cities  at 
his  command;  yet  when  he  had  finished  his  course,  he 
sat  down  and  wept  like  a  crocodile,  because  he  had  ac- 
cess to  no  other  world,  that  might  serve  aa  a  theatre  for 
warfare  and  plunder.  Thus  it  is  that  avarice  would 
never  curb  her  boundless  desires,  till  she  had  glutted  her- 
self, not  only  with  the  spoils  of  this  terrestrial  region,  but 
with  the  treasures  of  the  universe;  yet,  like  helland  de- 
struction, she  would  never  be  satisfied.  Nor  would  ambi- 
tion— her  kinsfellow  and  companion — ever  cease  its  ca- 
reer, till  it  had  subdued  every  order  of  intellectual 
existence,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and 
seized  the  reins  of  universal  government 

It  would  be  needless  to  bring  forward  illustrations  of 
this  topic,  or  to  attempt  to  show  that  the  covetous  and 
ambitious  principle,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  wide  spread  of  human 
misery,  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  records  of  history 
contam  little  else  than  a  continued  series  of  illustrations 
on  this  point;  and  I  have  already,  under  the  first  head, 
selected  a  few  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold. 

But  I  cannot  help  pausing  a  little,  to  reflect  on  the  nu 
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merous  evils,  and  the  incalculable  misery  which  this  uo* 
holy  affection  has  produced  in  the  world.  Could  we  take 
only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  operations  and  eflects,  be- 

§  inning  at  the  first  apostasy  of  man,  and  tracing  them 
own  the  stream  of  time  to  the  present  day — and  could 
we,  at  the  same  time,  stretch  our  eyes  over  the  globe, 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  and  contem- 

eate  the  miseries  which  have  followed  in  its  train  in  every 
nd — what  an  awful  and  revolting  picture  would  be  pre- 
jsented  to  the  view !  But  there  is  no  eye,  save  that  of 
Omniscience,  which  could  take  in  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  widely-extended  miseries  and  desolations  which  it 
has  in  every  age  produced.  During  the  period  which 
intervened  from  .the  fall  of  man  to  tne  deluge,  this  prin- 
ciple appears  to  have  operated  on  an  extensive  scale,  for 
we  are  told,  that  "  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great,** 
and  that  •♦  the  earth  was  filed  with  violence,'*— evidently 
implying  that  the  strong  and  powerful  were  continually 
engaged  in  seizing  on  the  wealth  and  possessions  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  oppressing  the  poor,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless,  plundering  cities,  desolating  fields,  and 
carrying  Woodshed  and  rum  through  every,  land — ^till  "^ 
the  state  6{  society  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  depravity, 
as  rendered  it  expedient  that  they  should  be  swept  at 
once,  with  an  overflowing  flood,  from  the  face  or  cre- 
ation. 

After  the  deluge,  it  was  not  long  before  the  lust  of 
ambition  began  again  to  display  itself  by  an  inordinate 
desire  after  wealSi  and  aggrandizement;  and  hence, 
wars  were  re-commenced  among  almost  every  tribe, 
which  have  continued,  in  constant  succession,  throughout 
every  generation  to  the  present  day.  Wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes  over  the  regions  of  the  globe,  whether  to  the 
cinlized  nations  of  Europe,  the  empires  of  Southern  Asta, 
the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  the  sultry  climes  of  Africa, 
the  forests  and  wilds  of  America,  or  even  to  the  most 
diminutive  islands,  which  are  spread  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  wc  behold  Covbtousitess,  like  an  insatidble  monr 
ster,  devouriog  human  happiness,  and  feasting  oti  the 
serrews  and  suflbrings  of  mankind.    But  VTho  cnh  cakm- 
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late  the  amount  of  misery  which  has  thus  been  accumu- 
lated 1  It  is  more  tban  pj-obable,  that  the  eighth  part  of 
the  humaa  race  has  been  slaughtered  by  the  wars  aud 
commotiooB  which  ambition  has  created;  and,  conse- 
quentlv,  more  than  tweTUy  Amsand  miilUms  of  mankind 
have  Decome  its  victims ;  that  is,  twenty-five  times  the 
number  of  human  beings  which  compose  the  present 
population  of  the  globe.  Alon^  with  the  destruction  of 
such  a  number  of  rational  beings,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  milUons  of  mangled  wretches  whose  remain- 
ing existence  was  rendered  miserable,  the  numberless 
widows  and  orphans  who  were  lell  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
every  thing  dear  to  them,  the  thousands  of  infants  that 
have  been  murdered,  and  of  females  that  have  been  vio- 
lated, the  famine  and  pestilence  and  the  frightful  desola- 
tions which  destroying  armies  have  always  left  behind 
them.  Many  spots  of  the  earth,  which  were  beautiful  as 
Eden,  have  been  turned  into  a  hideous  wilderness.  The 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  cities  have  been  set  on 
fl&mes  orrazed  to  their  foundations,  and  "  their  memorials 
have  perished  with  them."  £ven  the  lower  animals  have 
been  dragged  into  battles,  and  have  become  sufierers 
amidst  the  fury  of  combatants  and  the  wreck  of  nations 
Such  are  some  of  the  hideous  desolations,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  human  misery  which  covetousness  has  created ; 
for  to  avarice,  leagued  with  ambition,  is  to  be  attributed 
all  the  wars,  commotions,  and  devastations,  which  have 
ever  visited  the  world. 

Besides  such  wholesale  robberies  and  murders,  covet- 
ousness is  accountable  for  numerous  public  fravda  and 
mischieft  ammiUed  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  public 
agents  and  others  connected  with  the  governments  of 
every  country.  In  the  management  of  taxes,  the  collec- 
tion of  national  revenues,  in  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
armies  and  navies,  in  claims  for  undefined  perquisites,  in 
the  bestowment  of  places  and  pensions,  in  soUciting  and 
receiving  bribes,  in  the  sale  ana  purchase  of  government 
property, — in  these  and  numerous  other  instances,  frauds 
and  impoutions  are  so  frequently  committed,  as  to  have 
become  notorious   to  a  proverb.    On  such  exuberant 
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gources  of  wealth,  multitudes  are  rapidly  enriched ;  add 
Mobile  nations  are  ground  down  under  a  load  of  taxalioiiy 
and  the  industrious  labourer  and  mechanic  groaning 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  a  comparatively  few  are 
rolling  in  the  chariots  of  splendour,  fattening  on  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  milltons,  and  feasting  on  the  sufferings  of 
mankind. 

It  is  amazing  with  what  ease  and  apathy,  men  calliog 
themselves  Christians,  will  talk  of  the  prospect  of  war,  in 
the  view  of  enriching  themsdves  with  such  public  plun- 
der. Scarcely  any  thing  is  more  common,  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  diabolical.  To  wish  for  war,  that  trade  may 
revive  and  flourish,  is  to  wish  the  destruction  of  ten  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  may  add  a  few 
pounds  to  our  hoarded  treasures,  or  have  the  prospect  of 
embarking  in  a  profitable  speculation.  Yet  such  wishes 
have  been  indulged  a  thousand  times,  by  many  who 
fess  to  be  the  followers  of  Clurist 

9.  Covetousness  prevents  the  extension  of  the  Christiati 
Churchf  and  the  general  improvement  of  Society. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  proper  application  of  money, 
that  the  gospel  is  promulsated,  sinners  converted,  the 
Bible  circulated,  and  the  tidings  of  salvation  conveyed  to 
heathen  lands.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  these 
respects ;  for  more  than  600,000,000  of  mankind  tftyi  re- 
mam  enveloped  in  pagan  darkness.  If  all  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  were  to  contribute  according  to 
^eir  ability,  this  object,  (the  conversion  of  the  world), 
however  arduous  and  extensive,  might  ere  long  be  ac* 
complished.  But  avarice  interposes,  and  withhoMs  those 
resources  which#  are  requisite  for  carrying  the  plans  of 
Divine  Mercy  into  eflfect  If  wealth  were  not  noarded 
by  covetous  professors  of  religion,  or  expended  on  their 
lusts,  our  Missionary  and  other  Philanthropic  Societies 
would  soon  have  at  their  disposal,  revenues  twenty  times, 
at  least,  their  present  amount  How  many  professed 
Christians  are  tnere,  who  are  wallowing  in  wealdi,  and 
yet  contributing  nothing  but  the  smallest  fraction  of  thcor 
iubstance  (and  sometimes  nothing  at  aB),  to  tte  service 
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of  God  and  the  extennon  of  the  Gospel  church  I  And 
how  many  others  are  there,  who,  at  their  death,  leave 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  poimds  to  their  friends,  and 
even  to  distant  heirs,  without  bequeathing  a  single  hun- 
dred— sometimes  not  a  single  guinea,  for  promoting  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  extension  oi  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  I  Such  persons  evidently  belie  their  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  appear  to  have  no  Scriptural  idea 
of  their  obligation  to  "  honour  the  Lord  with  Uieir  sub- 
•tance,"  and  of  the  great  end  for  which  wealth  has  been 
bestowed. 

By  such  conduct,  they  virtually  prevent  the  conversion 
of  Inousands,  the  reformation  of  tne  world ;  and  the  ap- 
proach  of  that  period,  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  all  flesh  see  his  salvation." 
They  declare,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  hoarding  of  thou-  ' 
a&naa  of  pounds,  (of  which  they  do  not  stena  in  need,) 
is  a  matter  of  more  importance  in  their  eyes,  than  the 
universal  propagation  of  religion,  and  the  eternal  happi- 
ness  of  thousands  of  immortal  beings.  Whatever  pro- 
fession they  may  make,  whatever  show  of  piety  they 
may  assume,  they  place  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  too  plainly  indicate,  that  the 
love  of  the  world  occupies  a  higher  place  in  their  hearts, 
dian  the  love  of  God. 

By  such  conduct,  the  general  improvement  of  society  » 
Kkewiae  prevented. 

Before  society  arrives  to  that  state  of  perfection,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  much  exertion  ana  manifold  re- 
formations are  required.  The  universal  instruction  of  all 
tanks  requires  to  be  established  on  a  more  extensive  and 
permanent  basis  than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  Seminaries 
tor  the  education  of  the  young,  and  likewise'for  those 
more  advanced  in  life,  require  to  be  multiplied  at  least 
tenfold.  Colleges  and  academies,  of  diflerent  descrip- 
tionsi  still  remain  to  be  established  in  such  numbers  as  to 
afford  an  adequate  supply  of  intelligent  teachers  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  for  diffusing  both  general  and  scrip- 
tural knowledge  among  all  ranks  of  the  community. 

The  fhyaital  condition  of  mankind,  UkeiVise  requirei 
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to  be  meliorated  and  improved.  Many  of  our  towns  and 
villages  require  to  be  new-modelled,  and  rendered  dean, 
airy,  and  salubrious ;  and  the  condition  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  labouring  poor,  rendered  more  comfortable,  and 
more  conducive  to  moral  and  mental  improvement.  All 
v^rhich  objects  might,  at  no  distant  period,  be  fully  accom- 

Elished,  were  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  professing 
Ihristian  world  properly  directed,  and  applied  to  its  1^ 
limate  objects.  JBut  all  such  designs  are  prevented  from 
being  brought  into  effect,  by  the  avarice  of  those  who 
jn-ofess  to  have  renounced  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and 
to  be  looking  forward  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  glaring  contradiction,  than  that 
which  such  conduct  and  such  professions  imply.  But  as 
this  is  a  topic  of  peculiar  interest,  I  shall  take  occasion 
to  enter  into  more  minute  detail  on  another  branch  of  our 
subject 

10.  The  evil  of  covetousness,  will  further  appear,  if  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  consequences  were  this  impure 
affection  universally  to  prevail 

Every  principle  and  every  affection  in  human  beings, 
ought  to  be  tried  by  the  ultimate  consequences  to  ivhich 
it  naturally  and  necessarily  leads.  Chfi  this  ground,  it 
might  be  shown,  that  every  violation  of  the  Divine  law 
leads  to  misery,  in  one  shape  or  another,  both  to  the  vio- 
later  himself,  and  to  all  witn  whom  he  is  connected.  And 
farther — ^that,  if  any  one  commandment  of  the  law  of 
God  were  reversed^  or  set  aside,  or  universally  violated, 
not  only  would  the  most  appalling  consequences  ensue, 
but  it  would  lead  to  the  subversion  of  all  order  among 
intelligent  agQnts,  and  would  ultimately  produce  the  exUr* 
minatton  of  the  race  of  man. 

The  same,  of  course,  may  be  affirmed  of  the  covetous 
principle.  Were  it  to  reign  supreme  in  the  human  heart, 
and  to  be  universally  acted  upon,  it  would  soon  lead  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  society.  It  would  lead,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  universal  fraud,  deceit  and  falsehood ;  so 
that  no  domestic  nor  public  business,  nor  commercial 
arrangements  of  any  description,  could  be  carried  on 
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with  the  least  degree  of  confidence.  It  would  next  lead 
to  universal  rapacity  and  plunder,  which  would  produce 
a  scene'  of  turbulence  and  horror  in  which  no  human 
being  could  enjoy  for  any  length  of  time,  either  happiness 
or  repose.  The  strong  would  seize  upon  the  possessions 
of  the  weak  and  defenceless,  without  the  least  remorse, 
and  deprive  them  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  enjoyment 
Every  ona's  covetous  eye  would  he  directed  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  neighbour ;  and,  by  a  thousand  insidious 
and  malignant  schemes,  or  by  open  violence,  every  thing 
would  be  seized  upon,  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  covetous  appetite.  No  one's  life  would 
be  secure  for  a  single  week,  and  murders  would  be  daily 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  the  opulent.  Of  course,  peace,  and  har- 
mony, and  kindness,  would  be  unknown  amon^  men; 
every  man's  covetous  heart  be  filled  with  maltgmty,  and 
set  against  the  interests  of  his  neighbour.  In  the  progress 
of  such  rapacity  and  plundering,  wars  of  the  most  fero- 
cious nature  would  take  place.  One  nation  Would  invade 
the  territories  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  contests  for  spoil,  cities  and  towns 
would  be  demolished ;  fruitful  fields  transformed  into  a 
scene  of  desolation,  and  myriads  of  the  human  race 
slaughtered  in  every  land.  Amidst  such  dreadful  com- 
motions, the  fields  would  be  permitted  to  lie  waste  and 
uncultivated,  and  human  beings  would  be  gradually  di- 
minished b^  slaughter,  and  universal  famine,  ^1,  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two,  the  whole  race  would  be 
extirpated  from  the  earth. 

Such  would  evidently  be  the  progress  and  the  dreadful 
efiects  of  the  covetous  principle,  were  it  to  operate  uni- 
verii^  and  unrestrained.  Such  edects,  indeed,  it  has 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  produced;  and  the. annals 
of  every  nation  under  heaven,  Dear  witness  to  the  melan- 
choly truth.  And,  were  it  not,  that  it  is  counteracted  and 
restrained  in  its  operations  by  the  overruling  Providence 
of  God,  by  the  force  of  natural  conscience,  and  by  the 
influence  of  Christian  principles  and  motives,  it  would 
foon  transfonn  this  globe  into  an  immense  sepuldure, 
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overspread  with  desolation  and  dead  mcHi's  bones,  and  fit 
only  for  a  habitation  to  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  very 
circumstance,  that  it  has  never  yet  produced  such  a  ter- 
rible effect,  ia  an  evident  proof  that  a  moral  Governor 
superintends  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  by  his  wise  and 
merciful  arrangements,  sets  "  restraining  bounds"  to  the 
passions  of  men,  that  his  benevolent  purposes  ia  relation 
to  our  race,  may  be  in  due  time  accomplished.* 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  an  affection  which  pTx>duces 
such  debasement  of  mind,  and  which  naturally  leads  to 
such  dismal  and  appalling  consequences,  must  embody 
within  it  the  essekce  of  abnott  every  evil,  and  of  every 
species  of  moral  turpitude ;  and,  although  it  may  appear 
comparatively  harmless,  when  confined  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  covered  with  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  yet  it 
only  requires  to  burst  its  confinement,  to  tie  blown  into  a 
flame,  and  to  have  free  scope  for  its  destructive  energies, 
in  order  to  undermine  and  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  moral  universe.  This  consideratioa  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  every  one  who  feels  the  least  rising 
of  such  an  unhallowed  passion,  and  should  influce  him  to 
exercise  holy  jealousy  over  himself,  and  to  use  every 
Scriptural  mean  to  repress  and  counteract  its  first  emo- 
tions. His  prayer  to  God  should  be  like  thai  of  the 
Psalmist,  "Search  me,  O  Glod,  and  know  my  heart;  try 
me,  and  know  my  thoughts.  Turn  away  mine  e^/es  from 
beholding  vanity;  inchne  my  heart  unto  thv  testioionies, 
and  not  to  covetousness,  atia  lead  me  in  tny  way  ever- 
lastiDg." 

I  mieht  likewise  have  enumerated  among  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  covetousness,  the  host  of  vices,  and  the  anxious 
fears,  and  tumultuous  passions  connected  with  this  aflec- 
tion — its  baneful  influence  on  friends  and  relatives,  and 
on  general  society;  that  it  incapacitates  the  individual  ja 
whose  heart  it  retgns  for  enjoying  substantial  happiness ; 
that  it  was  one  of  the  impulsive  causes  of  the  death  of 
Christ;  that,  when  fostered  tiirough  life,  it  becomes  inve- 
terate in  old  age,  and  retains  its  strength  and  vigour, 
when  almost  every  other  vice  has  withered  and  decayed , 
and,  thai  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevented  the  unilDn 
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of  die  Christian  church,  and  the  aSectiopate  intercoune 
of  its  members  But  without  dwelling  on  these  and  such 
particulars,  I  shall  only  observe. 

In  the  last  place, — that  covetousness  indulged  end  per^ 
listed  in  through  life,  infaMbb/  leads  to  misery  m  the  Rfe 
tocome, 

"Be  not  deceived,"  says  an  ambassador  of  heaven, 
« neither  idolaters,  nor  thieves,  nor  anxtota,  nor  revilers, 
nor  extortioners,  shEill  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
What  a  terrible  and  appalling  denunciation,  when  con- 
templated in  all  its  extent,  and  its  eternal  consequences  I 
Such  characters  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  we  are  expressly  told,  that  they  who  are  banished 
from  this  kingdom,  "  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
which  bumeth  forever  and  ever ;"  and  that  "  they  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  A  covet- 
ous man  is,  therefore,  in  as  direct  a  course  to  eternal 
misery,  as  the  mo$t  licentious  profligate,  or  the  most  atro- 
cious characters.  If  men  really  believed  in  the  realities 
of  an  eternal  world,  and  in  the  certainty  of  such  terrible 
denunciations  being  accomplished,  how  would  it  make 
their  whole  frame  tremble  at  the  awful  prospect  1  But 
no  hearts  are  harder  than  the  hearts  of  the  covetous. 
They  are  surrounded  as  with  a  wall  of  adamant,  and 
fortified  against  every  admonition,  so  that  neither  the 
voice  from  Mount  Zion,  nor  the  threatenings  from  Sinai, 
can  make  the  least  impression ;  and  the  longer  they  live 
in  the  world,  the  more  impenetrable  do  they  oecome,  till, 
in  the  righteous  judgment  of  Sod,  they  are  sometimes 
given  up  to  a  hardness  which  nothing  will  penetrate  but 
ue  shalrpness  of  "  unquenchable  fire."  Tnis  is  a  con- 
sideration which  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the 
young,  and  of  those  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  shows,  with 
what  care  and  holy  cautiofi,  they  ought  to  guard  against 
the  first  emotions  of  every  vicious  passion,  and  partici^ 
lariy  u^ainst  the  emotions  of  covetousness ;  for,  if  they 
be  indulged,  Uwy  will  grow  with  their  growth,  and 
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■trengtbeu  with  tbeir  strength,  till  they  become  inveterat* 
habits,  wbich  no  huoiaa  power  caa  eradicate 

I  have  already  shown,*  that  the  covetous  mnat  neces- 
sarily be  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  the  just,  because 
they  are  altogether  unfit  for  relishing  its  pleasures,  or 
engaging  in  its  employments.  But  exclusion  from  the 
society  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  is  not  the  only  pumshment 
they  will  sufier.  They  will  be  subjected  to  positive  misery; 
and,  amongothersourcesof  misery,  they  will  be  torment- 
ed with  recess  and  insatiable  desires,  which  will  always 
be  raging,  and  which  will  iiever  be  gratified.  In  the  pre- 
Bent  life,  while  covetous  desires  were  raging,  tbey  were 
patiiaBy  gratified.  But,  in  the  future  world,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  splendid  possessions,  such  as  are  dow  th» 
object  of  desire,  will  be  forever  beyond  their  reach ;  aoc^ 
consequently,  they  must  sufier  all  that  is  included  in 
boundless  desires  and  craving  appetites,  which  are  never 
to  be  gratified.  Besides,  all  that  ia  included  io  those 
striking  representations  of  Scripture — ^"the  wwm.  that 
never  dies;  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched;  weenping  and 
' '    ;  of  teeth;  and  the  blackness  of 


wailing,  and  l 
darkness  forever,"  wiU  be  the  portion  of  the  amtatioin 
and  avaricious  sinners,  who  are  banished  irom  the  ^ories 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  What  will  it  then  avail  the  cov^> 
ous  sinner,  that  he  had  heaped  up  gold  as  the  dust,  and 
silver  as  the  stones  of  the  field  1  or  the  ambitious  sinner, 
that  he  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour,  and  tared  samp-' 
tuously  every  day?  Will  riches  4)rofit  in  the  day  of 
wrath  T  Will  the  recoBectum  of  bags  of  gold,  and  chests 
of  dollars  treasured  up  in  this  fleeting  world  for  profligate 
heirs,  alleviate  the  anguish  of  the  miser's  soul  in  the  pmce 
of  punishment?  Wilt  the  gay  and  licentious  woridliDg 
find  his  torments  assuaged  by  remlmng  the  idea,  that  bs 
was  transported  to  hell  in  a  splendid  chariot  ?  and  that 
he  left  his  degenerate  ofTspring  to  be  conveyed  with  the 
■ame  pomp  and  equipage  to  £e  place  of  misery?  Alas  I 
such  recollections,  instead  of  alleviating,  will  only  enhance 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  the  inhabttants  of  Tophet,  and 
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Slid  now  ftiei  to  the  fire  which  is  never  to  be  queachcd. 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  avarice  and  ambition,  "  were  wise, 
that  they  understood  these  things,"  and  that  they  would 
con^der  the  eternal  consequences  of  their  present  afiec- 
ti(His  and  conduct?  Nothing  can  be  more  loolish  ttuin  to 
prefer  shadows  to  reaUties,  trifles  to  the  most  momentous 
concerns,  fleeting  baubles  to  an  enduring  substance,  riches 
that  perish  in  the  using  to  "  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 
fadeui  not,"  the  fashion  of  the  world  that  passeth  away, 
to  an  incorruptible  inheritance,  and  an  exceeding  great 
and  eternal  weight  of  gloir."  What  is  the  hope  of  the 
hypocrite  when  God  taketn  away  his  soulT  Yea,  "what 
will  it  profit  a  man,  though  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  t  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  souH"  It  is  therefore  the  dictate  of 
true  wisdbm,  and  accordant  with  every  rational  principle, 
to  mortify  eveiy  uohcJy  affection,  to  despise  the  vain 
blandishments  of  the  world,  that  lieth  in  wickedness,  to 
exercise  contentment  under  the  allotments  of  Providence, 
and  to  aspire  after  the  enjoyment  of  that  inheritance 
**  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  fodeth  not  away." 
14* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THC  PRINCIPLES  BT  WHICH  CHRtSmANB  SHOULD  BE  Dl- 
RECTBD  IN  THE  APPUCATi<»f  Q»  THfilR  WEAI/TO- 

Thsrb  are,  perhaps,  few  things  connected  with  the 
social  state,  of  more  importance  than  the  proper  distribch 
tion  and  application  ot  wealth ;  yet  there  is  no  sobpect 
about  whicn  so  many  foolish  and  erroneous  conceptions 
%re  entertained.  Every  man  seems,  in  this  respect,  to 
consider  himself  as  a  kind  of  independent  being,  and  to 
imagine  that  he  has  full  power,  both  physical  and  moral, 
'^to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases.''  That  he  is  invested 
with  a  sovereign  right,  either  to  give  or  withh<^  his  mo- 
ney, as  he  thiiucs  fi^  and  that  no  one  has  authority  to  say 
to  him,  ^*  what  dost  thou  V^  Even  Christians  have  not  yet 
learned  the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  riches,  not- 
withstanding the  pointed  injunctions  and  the  specific  prin- 
ciples qn  this  subject  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God ;  and 
hence  it  has  too  frequently  been  considered  as  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  Christianity,  for  Chris- 
tians to  act,  in  this  respect,  in  accordance  With  the  max- 
ims of  general  society,  and  the  common  practices  of  the 
men  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  that  other  and  nobler  views, 
were  entertained  and  acted  upon  by  those  who  profess  to 
be  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus — views  accoraant  with 
the  instructions  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  the  admonin 
tions  of  his  holy  prophets  and  apostles.  In  order  to  a 
slight  elucidation  of  this  subject,  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
oner  a  few  general  remarks,  connected  with  this  tcmicjr-- 
and,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  what  proportion  qi  their 
worldly  substance.  Christians  ought  to  consecrate  to  the 
good  of  society,  and  the  promotion  of  religion. 
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I.  Id  refisrencc  to  the  first  department  of  this  subject, 
the  following  general  principles,  among  many  others,  re- 
quire to  be  recognized : 

1.  God  is  the  original  tource  of  aUthe  ricket  use  ei^oy. 

"  The  earth  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
^  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  Every  beast  of 
the  forest  is  hia,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hiUs." — ■ 
"  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  sold  is  mine,  sailh  ihe  Lord 
<^  Hosts."  All  the  treasures  of  the  universe  were  brought 
into  existence  by  His  creating  power,  and  distributed,  in 
certain  proportions,  to  all  the  ranks  of  sensitive  and  intel- 
lectual ejiatence  which  people  the  amplitudes  of  creation. 
To  man  he  assigned  the  productions  of  the  field,  the  wealth 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  his  benevolent  care  and  overruling  Pro- 
videnoe,  that  any  one  is  permitted  to  procure  such  riches, 
and  to  enjoy  those  comforts  of  which  they  are  the  sources. 
Hence,  it  is  declared  by  an  inspired  writer,  "  Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory ;  for 
all  that  is  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  is  thine.  Thine 
ia  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  above  all. 
Both  riohes  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest 
over  all,  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and  in 
thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto 
»H."  Th^e  are  truths  connected  with  the  very  idea  of 
the  enstence  of  an  Eternal  and  Independent  Being,  from 
whom  creation  derived  its  origin ;  and  yet  they  are  over- 
looked by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  a 
Bpecies  of  independent  beings,  and  as  if  their  own  powers 
alone  had  procured  them  the  treasures  they  possess.  -  The 
iull  recognition  of  this  fundamenlql  truth,  that  "God  is 
the  original  source  of  all  riches,"  would  introduce  a  most 
important  change  in  the  views  of  men  with  regard  to 
Wealth,  and  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied ; 
and  would  produce  a  benign  influence  on  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Christian  and  the  moral  world. 

.  2.  Biches  ara  eite»  at  a  trvM  to  be  emflfjitdin  tht  )ar 
met  tf  God,  and  far  ike  good  of  men. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  Beiru;, 
that  wealth,  when  bestowed,  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
accordance  with  his  will,  and  in  subserviency  to  the  ac- 
complidunents  of  his  designs,  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  In  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem, human  beings  are  the  agents  he  most  frequently 
employs ;  and  the  wealth  he  has  put  into  their  hands  has 
a  powerful  influence  in  accomplishing  purposes  either 

f;ood  or  bad,  according  to  the  disposition  oi  the  agents, 
f  he  has  intended,  as  his  word  declares,  that  the  revela- 
tions of  his  will  should  be  made  known  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  "the  gospel  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature,"  money  is  one  of  the  grand  means  by  which  this 
important  object  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  and  constitution  of  the  world,  or  according  to 
the  fixed-principles  of  the  Divine  Government,  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  without  this  mean,  such  a  design  can  be  brought 
into  effect*  If  he  has  distributed  wealth  in  different  pro- 
portions, to  different  individuals,  and,  if  it  is  his  intention 
^^o  communicate  happiness  to  his  creatures,  and  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  bounty  should  be  enjoved  by  all, 
then  it  must  evidently  be  his  will,  that  those  who  abound 
in  riches,  should  ."be^readyjto  communicate,"  and  to  im- 

Eirt  a  certain  portion  of  them  to  those  who  are  in  need. 
ence  it  is  commanded,  "  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  fallen  into  decay,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him.  Thou 
shalt  open  thy  hand  wide,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suffi- 
cient for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wanteth."  *'  He  that 
hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that 
which  he  hath  given,  will  he  repay  him  again."  **  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him 
in  the  time  of  trouble."  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good 
works,  ready  to  distribute,  and  willing  to  communicate.** 
Such  injunctions  are  laid  upon  the  wealthy,  not  as  a  tax 
or  a  burden,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  into  qx- 

*  From  what  we  know  of  the  plan  of  the  Divine  Government,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  miraaiUnis  intermution  win 
take  place  to  eftctoate  the  objects  to  whicJi  I  allode.  See  Chillier 
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ercise  the  principle  of  beneTolsiice ;  of  promotiiw  &  re- 
ciprocal interchange  of  kindly  afiectiona  aud  good  offices 
between  mao-and  man;  and  for  demonstrating  the  tiuth 
and  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  Divine  maxim,  "it  is  mora 
'  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive." 

Now,  if  richea,  instead  of  being  applied,  in  part,  to  such 
purposes  as  now  stated,  are  devotea  solely  to  base  and 
selfish  ends,  to  sensual  grstificalioD,  to  foster  a  passion  for 
worldly  splendour  and  a^randizement,  or  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  bribery,  polmcal  rancour,  or  party  spirit — 
they  are  consecrated  to  objects  direetly  opponle  to  those 
which  God  has  commanded,  and  determined  to  accom- 
plish; and,  conseauently,  have  a  tendency  to  frustrate,  if 
It  were  possible,  the  plan  of  Divine  Benevolence,  and  the 
legeneratioD  of  the  world. 

Since  riches,  then,  are  committed  to  us,'as  a  trust  from 
G!od,  to  be  employed  in  his  service  and  according  to  his 
will,  every  one  who  dares  to  devote  them  solely  to  such 
sinister  purposes,  must  be  considered  as  trampling  on  the 
authority  of  his  Maker,  and  setting  at  defiance  we  laws 
of  Him,  wlH»e  sovereign  will  all  the  elements  of  nature, 
and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  obey;  and,  consequently, 
subjects  himself  to  the  infliction  of  the  threateninga  de- 
nounced against  such  in  the  Divine  word. 
'  Our  Saviour  illustrates  these  positions  in  the  parable 
of  the  nobleman,  who  delivered  to  his  servants  ten  pounds, 
with  the  charge,  "  occupy  till  I  come,"  and  in  the  parable 
of  the  "  talents,"  wliich  were  given  to  "  every  one  accord- 


ing to  his  ability."  These  pounds  and  talents  evidently 
denote  the  powers,  genius,  'weahh,  or  authority,  with 
which  men  are  entrusted  by  their  Creator,  and  which 


ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  That  we  are  accountable 
for  the  use  we  make  of  such  gifts,  appears  from  the  high 
rewards  conferred  on  the  faithful  servants,  and  from  the 
condign  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  abused  or  mis- 
applied the  talents  committed  to  their  trust ;  "  Cast  ye  the 
unprolitable  servants  into  outer  darkness,  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  These  mine  enemies, 
wlio  would  not  that  I  uiould  teign  over  them,  bring  hither 
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and  siay  them  before  roe."  These  are  words  of  the  most 
Bwful  import;  snd  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  them  will 
be  felt  in  all  their  appaUing  and  eternal  condbqueaces,  by 
those  to  whom  they  refer ;  and  therefore,  thev  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  those,  who,  in  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  independence,  imagine,  ttut  **  they  can 
do  with  their  own  as  tney  please."  And,  if  riches  be  a 
trust  committed  to  us  by  GT>d,  to  be  employed  in  bis  ser> 
vice,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  apply  them  to  their  legiti- 
mate use,  as  a  servant  to  whom  money  is  entrusted  by 
his  master,  is  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  for  wnich  he  must  render  an  acconnL 
And,  at  that  important  day  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
appear  in  his  glory,  to  call  his  professed  servants  to  mve 
an  account  of  their  stewardship— the  nnanner  in  which 
the  wealth  committed  to  our  care  wag  expended,  will 
then  undergo  a  solemn  and  impartial  scrutiny  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  assembled  world.  And  happy  only  will  they 
be,  who  shall  be  enabled  to  "  give  in  their  account  with 
joy,  and  not  with  grief,"  and  receive  the  approbation  of 
the  Great  Master,  **  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant^ 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  ijord."  In  the  description 
which  our  Saviour  gives  of  the  solemnities  of  the  final 
judgment,  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  re- 
presented as  depending  upon  the  maimer  in  which  they 
employed  the  wealth  and  influence,  with  which  they 
were  entrusted :  ••  depart  from  me,  ye  cursed ;  for  1  wa« 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not:  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ia 
as  much  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  th4e,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  did  it  not  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eie'maL" 

3.  Christians  are  bound  to  dedicate  their  substance  to 
the  Lord,  fivm  a  connderaiion  of  the  kme  t^  Ckriat  in 
laying  daum  his  Sfefor  their  redemption. 

The  apostles,  in  all  their  writings,  delight  to  expatiate 
on  the  love  of  Christ,  as  comprising  within  its  range  a 
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■i    hei^t  and  a  depth,  a  length  and  a  breadth,  "  which  sur- 
■1    passes  the  grasp  of  human  comprehension,  and  as  being 
■    the  most  glorious  display  of  Divine  mercy  and  benero- 
t    lence,  ever  made  to  our  world."    Enraptured  wilh  this 
i     sublime  idea,  the  apostle  John  exclaims,  "  Behold !  what 
^     manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  ua,  that 
(-    we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  I    In  this  was  mani- 
j     tested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  he  sent  his 
,     only,  begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live 
through  him.    Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  lo  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  was."    This  love  demands  the  noblest  sacrifices 
we  can  make  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  testifying 
our  gratitude  for  the  unspeakable  favours  conferred  upon 
us  through  the  death  of  his  Son.     Hence,   the   apostle 
Paul,   in   his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  true 
Christians,  declares,  •'  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us, 
because  we  thus  judce,  thai  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live, 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themsehes,  but  unto  him 
who  died  for  them  and  rote  again"    In  this  passage,  the 
phrase  "constraineth  us"  imports,  being  carried  along, 
'     or  borne  away  as  with  a  strong  and  resistless  impulse, 
like  that  of  a  torrent  which  sweeps  away  every  thing  be- 
fore it     The  first  Christians  were  so  carried  aloft  as  it 
were  on  the  wings  of  love  and  holy  desire,  that  all  selfish 
aims  and  worldly  considerations  were  completely  over- 
powered and  subdued.    They  ccmsidered  their  wealth  and 
influeoce  as  wholly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their 
Redeemer ;  they  forsook  all  their  earthly  possessions  from 
love  to  his  name,  and  that  they  might  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  his  kingdom.     They  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  knowing,  that  in  heaven  they  had  a  better 
and  more  enduring  substance ;  they  accounted  "  all  things 
as  loss  in  comparison  of  the  exceUency  of  Christ  Jesus," 
and  reckoned  the  sufferings  of  the  present  life  as  unwor- 
_lhy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  re- 
vealed.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be  animated  with  such 
noble  principles  and  such  eSvated  views  and  affections, 
if  he  claims  a  right  to  be  distinguished  by  that  sacred 
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natna  And,  if  he  is  inspired  with  such  hallowed  emo- 
tions, he  will  not  *'  hencetorth  live  unto  himself,''  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  his  own  appetites  and  passions,  or 
for  his  own  ease,  aggrandizement,  or  secular  interests,  29 
if  these  wcre^the  chief  objects  of  their  pursuit.  But  **  be 
will  live  unto  Him  who  died  for  him  and  rose  agaia" 
He  will  consecrate  his  moral  and  mental  powers,  his 
wealth  and  influence,  and  all  the  talents  he  possesses,  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  glory  through  the  world ;  and,  whatever 
has  a  bearing,  however  remote,  on  this  grand  object,  wiD 
meet  with  his  cordial  approbation  and  pecuniary  support 
In  promoting  such  objects,  he  will  not  be  guided  by  the 
narrow  and  selfish  principles  i>f  commercial  policy,  bat 
by  the  ardour  of  his  love  to  the  unseen  Redeemer,  and 
by  the  consideration,  that  aH  he  possesses  was  derived 
from  the  Divine  bounty ;  and  will  say  with  David,  when 
he  distributed  his  treasures  for  rearing  the  tennple  of  the 
Lord ;  ''All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  thine  own  have 
we  given  thee." 

11.  Let  us  now  inquire  more  particularly  what  propor- 
tions  of  our  worldly  substance  should  be  directly  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  (Jod. 

This  is  a  point,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  difficult  to 
determine ;  and  in  some  instances,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
consciences  of  professed  Christians  to  decide,  as  in  the 
sight  of  Grod,  and  as  amenable  to  him — ^what  portion  of 
their  riches  should  be  directly  appropriated  to  his  service. 
But  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  may  be 
laid  down,  by  which,  every  one  who  has  expansive  views 
of  the  importance  of  salvation,~~and  the* nobleness  and 
generosity  of  the  Christian  character,  may  be  direeted  in 
this  matter ;  and  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  appeaxt 
that  ten  times  more  than  has  generally  been  allotted 
ou^ht  to  be  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  hdnour  of  Godi 
and  fine  regeneration  of  man.    In  addition  to  the  tfaraa. 
propositions  noticed  above,  the  following  general  nuuEtiM 
may  be  stated; — 1.  Wealth  is  of  use  onfy  according  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed.    2.  It  is  by 
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of  riches  that  the  poor  are  provided  for,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sospel  is  brought  into  effect,  and  that  the  mo- 
ral Vorld  will  ultimately  Be  enliehtened  and  regenerated. 
3.  That  we  ought  to  give  a  portion  of  our  substance,  in 
Bome  measure  corresponding  to  the  importance  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  4.  That 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  wealth  is  adequate  to 
procure  every  tning  that  is  requisite  to  the  true  happiness 
of  man.  6.  That  all  useless  luxuries,  and  splendid  equi- 
page, intended  only  for  mere  pomp  and  show,  should  be 
discarded  by  every  Christian.  6.  That  all,  or,  at  least, 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  which  remains,  after  pro- 
viding in  a  decent  and  Christian-like  manner  for  the  com- 
fort of  our  families,  should  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  social  stale,  in  subordination  to  this  grand  object. 
7.  That  our  chief  object  in  acquiring  riches  should  be, 
that  we  may  have  it  m  our  power  to  consecrate  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  the  furtherance  of  the  grand  objects  to 
which  I  allude.  Taking  the  above  and  similar  pnnciples 
for  granted,  we  may  now  descend  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  particulars. 

I.  The  proportion  of  wealth  commanded  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God,  under  the  Jewish  economy,   . 
may  be  considered  as  involving  a  certain  principle,  by 
which  we  may  be  directed  in  similar  allotments  under 
the  Christian  (dispensation. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Unih  part  of  the  produce  of 
fte  Land  of  Canaan  was  required  from  the  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levitcs.  "  behold,"  saith 
God,  "  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  of 
Israel  for  their  inheritance,  for  their  service  which  they 
serve."*  This  tithe  the  people  paid  both  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  produce  of  their  estates,  from  the  seed  of 
the  lands  and  the  fruit  of  their  trees,  from  their  goats, 
sheep,  and  caltle-t  Out  of  this  tithe  the  Levites  paid  a 
tenth  part  to  the  priests,  for  their  services  connected  with 
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the  tabernacle  or  temple.*  Besides  this  tithe  which  the 
people  were  ordered  to  pay  to  the  Levites,  they  were 
also  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  remaining  nine  parts  of 
that  tithe  to  make  a  feast  in  the  court  of  the 'sanctuary, 
or  in  some  apartment  belonging  to  it  At  this  feast, 
which  was  kept  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence,  they  were  to  eo- 
tertain,  along  with  their  own  families,  some  of  the  Le- 
vites-t  The  priests  were  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  who 
superintended  the  offerings  at  his  altar,  and  conducted  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  were  dispersed 
among  the  toher  tribes  tnroughout  every  part  of  Canaan, 
and  had  forty-eight  cities  allotted  them,  ot  which  thirteen 
belonged  to  the  priests.  Their  principal  office  was,  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  God,  and  to  preserve  and 
teach  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  land.  So  that 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  appointed  not 
only  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  but  for  (he  instrudon 
of  youth,  and  of  aU  classes  of  the  people  throughout  tke 
tinbes  of  braeL 

Besides  this  regular  tithe,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  the  fruits  that  grew  on  trees  new  planted, 
for  the  first  three  years,  whicn  were  accounted  as  uncir* 
cumcised,  and  it  was  a  crime  for  the  owners  to  appro- 
priate them. J  The  fruits  of  \he  fourth  year  were  devoted 
to  the  Lord :  they  were  either  sent  to  Jerusalem,  or,  hexM 
valued,  they  were  redeemed  by  a  sum  equivalent  paUl 
to  the  priest,  so  that  the  people  did  not  begin  to  enjoy  the 
produce  of  their  fruit  trees  till  the  fifth  year.  They  were 
likewise  obliged  every  year  to  offer  to  God  "the  first 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.'*^  "When  the  head  of  a 
family,"  says  Saurin,  "  walked  in  his  garden  and  per- 
ceived which  tree  first  bore  fruit,  he  distinguished  it  by 
tying  on  a  thread,  that  he  might  know  it  when  the  firuits 
were  ripe.  At  that  time,  each  father  of  a  family  put  that 
fruit  into  a  basket.    At  length,  all  the  heads  of  families 

*  Numb,  xviii.  25,  28. 

t  Deat  xii  18, 17;  xiv.  22— -27.    Lev.  xxviii.  31. 

X  Lev  xix.  23.  }  Deut.  xxvL  2—18, 
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who  had  gathered  such  fruit  in  one  town,  were  assembled, 
and  deputies  were  chosen  by  them  to  carry  them  to  Je- 
rusalem. These  offerings  were  put  upon  an  ox,  crowned  ■ 
with  flowers,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  convoy  went 
in  pomp  to  Jerusalem  singing  these  words  of  the  122d 
Paaim, '  I  was  glad  when  tney  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  When  arrived  at  the  city  they 
sanglhese  words, '  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem.'  At  length,  they  went  into  the  temple,  each 
carrying  his  ofiering  on  his  shoulders,  the  king  himself 
not  excepted,  again  singing,  '  Lifl  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors.  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ve  gates,  and  be  ye  liftetf  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors.' "  The  Jews  were  also  obliged  to  leave  the 
com  "on  the  corners  of  the  fields,"  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,*  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  frauds  which  might  be 
practised  in  this  case,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  six- 
Ueth  part  of  the  land  as  a  mst  proportion  for  the  poor. 
The  ears  of  coxn  which  fell  from  uie  hands  in  harvest, 
were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  Jews  held 
themselves  obliged  by  this  command  of  God,  not  only  to 
leave  the  poor  such  ears  of  corn  as  fell  by  chance,  but  to 
let  fall  some  freely,  and  of  purpose  for  them  to  glean. 
The  produce  of  the  earth,  every  seventh  year,  belonged 
to  the  poor,  at  least  the  owner  had  no  more  right  inan 
those  who  had  no  property.^  This  command  is  express, 
and  the  Jews  have  an  idea  of  this  precept,  that  they  pre- 
tend the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  a  punishment  for  (he 
violatioi^  of  it  All  debts  contracted  among  the  Jews 
were  released  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years ;  so  that  a 
debtor  that  could  not  discharge  his  debts  within  seven 
years,  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  released  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  discharge  it;^  To  all  these  offerings  and  ex  ■ 
petwes  are  to  be  added  extraordinary  expenses  for  sacri- 
fices, oblations,  journeys  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn 
feasts,  the  half-shekels  to  the  sanctuary,  and  various  other 
items  connected  with  ^e  political  state  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Jews,  so  that  more  than  one-fourth,  and 

•  Lev.  m.  a  f  Lev.  «v.  X  Deut  xr.  8. 
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perhaps  nearly  aae-half  of  their  incomes  iPirac;,  in  nci 
ways,  devoted  to  public  and  religious  purposes. 

Now,  if  the  tenth  part,  at  least,  of  the  income  of  cierj 
Israelite  was  to  be  devoted  to  such  purposes,  itwooU 
seem  to  follow,  that  nothing  less   than    this  pr(^)ortki 
should  be  albttei  by  every  Christian   under  the  Mpd 
dispensation,  for  similar  or  analogous  purposes,    lot  i 
does  not  limit  us  to  this  proportion ;  as  there  are  ob?k» 
reasons  why  it  should  be  much  gi'eater  under  the  New- 
Testament  economy.  If  the  propagation  of  divine  know- 
ledge within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea  required  sock  I 
proportion  of  the  income  of  every  individual,  while  dd 
missions  were  appointed  to  surrounding  nations;  mack 
more,  it  is  evident,  is  required  under  the  present  dispell- 
sation,  when  we  are  commanded  to  ^'  Go  into  all  tb 
world,  and  preach  the  ffospel  to  evenr  creature,"  aoi 
when  more  tnan  six  hunorea  millions  of  the  earth's  popO' 
lation,  are  still  immersed  in  Pagan  and  Mahometan  dart 
ness,  imorant  of  ^'  the  true  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  wImmd 
he  hathsent"    The  exertion  ilow  required  ought  to  be  in 
some  measure  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  eztenl 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  would  require  at 
expansion  of  heart,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  mirit  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  displayed  on  the  day  of^F^teoool, 
when  **'  all  that  believed  were  together  and  had  all  thiiigf 
common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods^*^  and  <fe- 
voted  them  to  the  cause  of  their  Redeemer.     If  Chris* 
tians  be  really  in  earnest,  as  they  ought  to  be,  v^hy  should 
they  hesitate  a  moment  on  this  subject?    If  they  see 
misery  every  where  around  them,  and  multitudes  perish- 
ing in  their  sins,  if  they  behold  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 
heathen  world,  overspread  with  moral  and  intdiectual 
darkness,  and  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  if  even 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Navigator's  isles,  are  sending 
their  urgent  petitions  from  afar,  saying, ''  Send  over  mis* 
sionaries  and  help  us ;''  if  they  are  saying,  almost  in  an 
agony,  as  they  lately  did  to  Mr.  Williams,  when  he  pro- 
mised to  come  to  Britain  for  a  supply, — '<  We  shall  per- 
haps die,  we  shall  die,  we  shall  die,  before  you  can  re- 
turn ;"  if  Christians  believe  that  '*  the  redemption  of  the 
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•Dul  is  prectouBt"  and  that  ihe  eternal  happiness  of  im- 
mortal minds  so  far  surpasses  in  value,  the  floating 
honours  of  the  world,  as  the  heavens  in  height  surpass 
the  earth ;  why  should  Ihey  remain  in  apathy  or  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions  on  this  point?  Let  wealthy  Chris- 
Uans  come  forward  with  a  noble  spirit,  and  either  conse- 
crate a  liberal  portion  of  their  riches,  with  cheerfulness, 
for  such  objects,  or  take  the  only  consistent  alternative — 
throu)  a$ide  ahogether  the  Christian  name ;  for  a  covetous 
Christian  is  a  nuisance  in  the  church  of  God,  and  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  sums  that  might  be  raised, 
supposing  only  one-tenth  of  income  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  philanthropy  and  religion.  Supposing 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  to  amount  to  16,000,000, 
and  reckoning  only  2,000,000  heads  of  families,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  population  to  be  connected  with  a 
Christian  church;  and  supposing  farther,  that  only  one 
fiftieth  of  these,  or  40,000,  have  incomes  averaging  £500 ; 
the  tenth  of  these  incomes  would  produce  a  sum  of 
£S,000,000.  Supposing  the  tenth  part  of  the  remaining 
population,  196,000,  to  nave  incomes  of  £200  a  year,  the 
annual  tithe  would  be  £3,920,000.  Suppose  the  remain- 
ing 1,764,000,  to  have,  at  an  average,  £60  per  annum, 
it!  tithe  would  amount  to  £14,112,000,  so  that  the  whole 
of  this  supposed  annual  tithe  of  income  would  amount  to 
above  twenty  milliom  of  pounds,  which  is  more  than  forty 
times  the  amount  of  the  annual  funds  of  the  Bible,  Mis- 
sionary, and  other  philanthrmtic  societies  io  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  do  not  amount  to  half  a  million.  In  this  cal- 
culation, I  have  not  taken  into  account  a  million  or  two 
of  grown-up  individuals,  belonging  to  the  diflerent  fami- 
lies in  the  kingdom,  who  have  separate  establishments 
from  their  parents,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  contri- 
bute several  millions  of  pounds.  Nor  have  I  taken  into 
the  calculation  several  thousands  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, who  occumr  the  highest  places  of  society — some  of 
wnom  could  afiord  from  one  to  ten  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually, and  which  would  add  a  considerable  number  of 
nnUiODB  to  the  sivn  above  stated.    If  such  sums  cpuld  be 
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the  tabernacle  or  temple.*  Besides  this  tithe  which  the 
people  were  ordered  to  pay  to  the  Levites,  tbey  were 
also  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  remaining  lune  parU  of 
that  tithe  to  make  a  feast  in  the  court  of  the -sanctuary, 
or  in  some  apartment  beloi^ng  to  iL  At  this  feast, 
which  was  kept  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence,  they  were  to  en- 
tertain, along  with  their  own  families,  some  of  the  Le- 
vites-t  The  priests  were  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  who 
superintended  the  offerings  at  his  altar,  and  conducted  the 
■worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  were  dispersed 
among  the  toher  tribes  throughout  every  part  of  Canaan, 
and  had  forty-eight  cities  allotted  them,  of  which  thirteoi 
belonged  to  the  priests.  Their  principal  office  was,  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  God,  and  to  preserve  and 
teach  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  land.  So  that 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  appointed  not 
only  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  but  for  the  instructan 
of  youth,  and  of  aU  classes  of  the  people  thrmtghtnU  the 
U-iSes  of  braei 

Besides  this  regular  tithe,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  the  fruits  that  grew  on  trees  new  planted, 
for  the  first  three  years,  which  were  accounted  as  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  it  was  a  crime  for  the  owners  to  appro- 
priate them.J  The  fruits  of  the^urtA  year  were  devoted 
to  the  Lord :  they  were  either  sent  to  Jerusalem,  or,  being 
valued,  they  were  redeemed  by  a  sum  equivalent  paid 
to  the  priest,  so  that  the  people  did  not  begin  to  enjoy  the 

E reduce  of  their  fruit  trees  till  the  fifth  year.  They  were 
kewise  obliged  every  year  to  offer  to  God  "the  first 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. "§  "  Whan  the  head  of  a 
family,"  says  Saurin,  "walked  in  his  garden  and  per- 
ceived which  tree  first  bore  fruit,  he  distinguished  it  by 
tying  on  a  thread,  that  he  might  know  it  when  the  fhuta 
were  ripe.  At  that  time,  each  father  of  a  family  put  that 
fruit  into  a  basket     At  length,  all  the  heads  of  familie* 
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who  had  gathered  such  fruit  in  one  town,  were  assembled, 
and  depuUes  were  chosen  by  them  lo  carry  them  to  Je- 
rusalem. These  offerings  were  put  upon  an  ox,  crowned  ■ 
with  flowers,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  convoy  went 
in  pomp  to  Jerusalem  singing  these  words  of  the  122d 
Psalm,  ■  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  up 
lo  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  When  arrived  at  the  city  they 
sangihese  words, '  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem.'  At  length,  they  went  into  the  temple,  each 
-carrying  his  oflering  on  his  shoulders,  the  king  himself 
not  excepted,  again  singing)  *  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors.  Lifl  up 
your  heads,  O  vc  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlast- 
mg  doors.' "  The  Jews  were  also  obliged  to  leave  the 
com  "  on  the  corners  of  the  fields,"  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,*  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  frauds  which  might  be 
practised  in  this  case,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  sw- 
tietk  part  of  the  land  as  a  jqst  proportion  for  the  poor. 
The  ears  of  co^n  which  fell  from  the  hands  in  harvest, 
were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose;  and  the  Jews  held 
themselves  obliged  by  this  command  of  God,  not  only  to 
kave  the  poor  such  ears  of  corn  as  fell  by  chance,  but  to 
let  fall  some  freely,  and  of  purpose  for  them  to  glean. 
The  produce  of  the  earth,  every  seventh  year,  belonged 
to  the  poor,  at  least  the  owner  had  no  more  right  than 
those  who  had  no  property.f  This  command  is  express, 
and  the  Jews  have  an  idea  of  this  precept,  that  they  pre- 
tend the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  a  punishment  for  the 
violatioi^  ot^  it  All  debts  contracted  among  the  Jews 
were  released  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years ;  so  that  a 
debtor  that  could  not  discharge  his  debts  within  seven 
years,  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  released  from  all  ob- 
hgation  to  discbai^e  it^  To  all  these  offerings  and  ex- 
penses are  to  be  added  extraordinary  expenses  for  sacri- 
fices, oblations,  journeys  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn 
feasts,  the  half-shekels  to  the  sanctuary,  and  various  other 
items  connected  with  the  political  state  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  ihe  Jews,  so  that  more  than  one-fourth,  and 

*  Lev,  zbt.  9.  f  Lev.  nv.  [  Deot  xv.  2. 
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the  tabernacle  or  temple.*  Besides  this  tithe  which  the 
people  were  ordered  to  pay  to  the  Levites,  they  were 
also  to  pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  remaining  nine  parts  of 
that  tithe  to  make  a  feast  in  the  court  of  the  'sanctuarj, 
or  in  some  apartment  belonging  to  it  At  this  feast, 
which  was  kept  as  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  bounties  of  his  providence,  they  were  to  en- 
tertain, along  with  their  own  families,  some  of  the  Le> 
vites-t  The  priests  were  the  ministers  of  Jehovah,  who 
superintended  the  offerings  at  his  altar,  and  conducted  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Levites  were  dispersed 
among  the  toher  tribes  tnroughout  every  P&rt  of  Canaan, 
and  had  forty-eight  cities  allotted  them,  pt  which  thirteen 
belonged  to  the  priests.  Their  principal  office  was,  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  God,  and  to  preserve  and 
teach  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  land.  So  that 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  appointed  not 
only  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  but  for  the  instrudan 
of  youth,  and  of  aU  classes  of  the  people  throughoui  lie 
tinbes  of  braeL 

Besides  this  regular  tithe,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  the  fruits  that  grew  on  trees  new  planted, 
for  the  first  three  years,  whicn  were  accounted  as  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  it  was  a  crime  for  the  owners  to  appro- 
priate them. J  The  fruits  of  \he  fourth  year  were  devoted 
to  the  Lord :  they  were  either  sent  to  Jerusalem,  or,  beioff 
valued,  they  were  redeemed  by  a  sum  equivalent  paid 
to  the  priest,  so  that  the  people  did  not  begin  to  enjoy  the 

E reduce  of  their  fruit  trees  till  the  fifth  year.  They  were 
kewise  obliged  every  year  to  ofier  to  God  "  the  first 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth."&  "  When  the  head  erf!  a 
family,"  says  Saurin,  '<  walked  in  his  garden  and  per- 
ceived which  tree  first  bore  fruit,  he  distinguished  it  by 
tying  on  a  thread,  that  he  might  know  it  when  the  fruits 
were  ripe.  At  that  time,  each  father  of  a  family  put  ttat 
fruit  into  a  basket.    At  length,  all  the  heads  of  familiM 
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whn  had  gathered  such  fruit  in  one  town,  were  assembled, 
and  deputies  were  chosen  by  them  to  carry  them  to  Je- 
rusalem. These  offerings  were  put  upon  an  ox,  crowned  - 
with  flowers,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  convoy  went 
in  pomp  to  Jerusalem  singing  these  words  of  the  123d 
Psalm, '  I  was  glad  when  tnev  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  When  arrived  at  the  city  they 
sang  these  words,  '  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O  Jerusalem.'  At  length,  they  went  into  the  temple,  each 
carrying  his  ofTering  on  his  shoulders,  the  king  himself 
not  excepted,  again  singing,  'Lift  up  your  heaas,  0  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors.  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  vo  gates,  and  be  ye  liftetT  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors.' "  The  Jews  were  ftlso  obliged  to  leave  the 
com  "  on  the  corners  of  the  fields,"  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,*  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  frauds  which  might  be 
practised  in  this  case,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  six- 
tietk  part  of  the  land  as  a  just  proportion  for  the  poor, 
The  ears  of  coj;n  which  fell  from  the  hands  in  harvest, 
were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  Jews  held 
themselves  obliged  by  this  command  of  God,  not  only  to 
leave  the  poor  such  ears  of  corn  as  fell  by  chance,  but  to 
let  fall  some  freely,  and  of  purpose  for  them  to  glean. 
The  produce  of  the  earth,  every  seventh  year,  belonged 
to  the  poor,  at  least  the  owner  had  no  more  right  than 
those  who  had  no  property.f  This  command  is  express, 
and  the  Jews  have  an  idea  of  this  precept,  that  they  pre- 
tend the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  a  punishment  for  the 
violatioit  oi  it  All  debts  contracted  among  the  Jews 
were  released  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years ;  so  that  a 
debtor  that  could  not  discharge  his  debts  within  seven 
vears,  was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  released  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  discharge  it|  To  all  these  ofierings  and  ex- 
penses are  to  be  added  extraordinary  expenses  for  sacri- 
fices, oblations,  journeys  to  Jerusalem  at  the  solemn 
feasts,  the  half-shekels  to  the  sanctuary,  and  various  other 
items  connected  with  ^e  political  state  and  ceremonial 
worship  of  the  Jews,  so  that  more  than  one-fourth,  and 

*  Lot,  idx.9.  t  Lev.  xsv.  {  Dent  xv.  8. 
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iary  oflTerings,  independent  of  the  regular  tithe  and  other 
contributions  required  from  Jewish  worshippers.     Where 
have  we  such  munificent  donations  from  those  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  who  have  incomes  of  several 
thousands  a  year!    If  two  or  three  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals, in  the  course  of  a  generation,  bestow  such  con- 
tributions for  the  interests  of  reli^on,  it  is  considered  as 
a  kind  of  phenomenon  in  the  Chnstian  world.    When  the 
Israelites  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Ezra,  we  are  informed  by  that  sacred  historian,  that, 
when  **  he  weighed  the  siber  and  the  gold,  and  the  ves- 
sels, the  offering  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  the  king 
and  his  lords  and  all  Israel  there  present  had  offered,"  it 
amounted  to  "  650  talents^  of  silver,  and  silver  .vessels  an 
hundred  talents,  and  of  gold  an  hundred  talents ;    also 
twenty  basins  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  drams,  and  two 
vessels  of  fine  copper,  precious  as  gold.^    The  whole 
value  of  this  dedicated  trieasure,  calculated  at  the  rate 
formerly  stated,  would  amount  to  £761,260.» 

But,  the  most  munificent  donation  of  this  kind  any 
where  recorded,  is  that  of  David,  for  the  purpose  of  rear- 
ing a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  chapter  xzii. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  verse  14,  we  are  inform- 
ed, that  David  "  in  his  trouble  prepared  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord  an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver :  and  oi  brass  and 
iron  without  weight,"  and  in  chapter  xxix.  8 — 9,  it  is 
stated,  that  beside  this  sum  there  were  given  ''three 
thousand  talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  sevent 
thousand  talents  of  refined  silver  to  overlay  the  walls  of 
the  houses.'*  His  princes,  captains,  and  the  chief  of  the 
fathers  likewise  "  offered  willingly"  to  the  amount  in  ffold 
of  "  five  thousand  talents  and  ten  thousand  drams,  ana  of 
silver  ten  thousand  talents,  and  of  brass  eighteen  Aousand 
talents,  and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron."  The 
whole  of  these  offerings,  besides  the  brass  and  iron, 
amounted  to  108,000  talents  of  gold,  and  1,017.000  talents 
of  silver.    Now,  as  the  talent  of  gold  has  oeen  estimated 
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by  some  at  £fi425,  and  the  talent  of  silver  at  £342— tlie 
whole  of  this  treasure  would  not  be  much  less  than  a 
thousand  miUions  of  pounds  sterling.  And  we  are  told, 
that,  in  so  far  from  being  given  with  a  grudge,  "  ihe  people 
rejoiced,  for  that  ihey  oflbred  willingly;  because  with 

Erfect  heart  they  oflered  willingly  to  the  Lord;  and 
avid  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  jovi  and  blessed 
the  Lord  before  all  the  congregation,"  ascribing  the  whole 
of  tliis  treasure,  and  the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  donors 
to  Him  who  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
original  source  of  every  blessing.  "  All  things  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  nave  we  given  thee.  All  of  this 
store  we  have  prepared  to  build  thee  an  house,  for  thy 
holy  name  Cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  w  aU  thine  own." 

Several  other  examples  might  have  been  produced  lo 
illustrate  the  liberality  which  was  displayed  under  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  especially  when  the  people  were 
stirred  up  to  engage  in  a  work  of  reformation ;  but  the 
above  may  suffice  to  show  lliat  much  more  liberal  offer- 
ings were  voluntarily  brought  forward  in  the  Jewish 
church  than  have  generally  been  contributed  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  And  will  any  one  presume  to 
deny,  that  the  liberality  displayed  by  pious  worshippers 
among  the  Jews,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  faithful  under 
the  New  Testament  economy  T  The  examples  of  the  pious 
Israelites,  in  this  respect,  were  undoubtedly  intended  as  a 
pattern  to  the  Christian  church,  and  the  offerings  then 
made  may  be  considered  as  typical  or  emblematical  of 
the  more  splendid  offerings  which  would  be  exhibited  by 
New  Testament  saints,  when  "  God  shall  appear  in  his 
glory  to  men,  and  build  up  the  walls  of  his  Jerusalem," 
and  cause  "  Zion  to  appear  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nations."  Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  we  are  merely  to  imitate  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
and  to  rise  no  higher  in  our  contributions  Iban  what  was 
requisite  under  that  economy.  For  Christians' are  called 
to  a  much  more  arduous  and  extensive  work  than  the  nation 
of  Israel-  Tre  field  of  Divine  labour  in  which  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  be  employed,  "is  the  Would;"  and 
the  tenth  part  of  this  field  has  not  yet  been  subdued  or 


aUrzleA.  And  die  o9  addressed  to  tfae  clmrcfa  by  Bob 
vfao  hsib  aH  power  md  authority  in  bcarea  and  oo  earth, 
u,  "  Preach  the  goipel  to  erery  creatine."  In  proportion, 
then,  to  the  niperior  graodeor  aod  magnificeiice  of  die 
eulayriat  ibooU  be  the  manificeoce  of  die  contribatkoi 
bjr  wMch  it  is  to  be  accompCshed.  In  this  entei^riaev 
ChriitiBn  fewtaUt  as  well  as  males  oogfat  to  be  actir^ 
engaged ;  and  a  noble  example  is  set  them  b^  the  female 
Ivraeutea  wbo  took  an  active  part  in  prepannz  mateinb 
for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wildeniess.  "  All  the  ^vomoi 
dutt  were  wise-hearted,  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and 
brought  that  which  tbey  had  span  of  blue  and  of  purple 
ftod  of  scarlet  and  of  mie  linea  They  came  boln  mea 
and  tcomea  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brot^bt 
bracelets  and  ear-nngs  and  uUets,  all  jewels  of  gold,  wid 
oflered  them  to  the  Lord."  In  this  work  of  faith  aiid 
latmur  of  love,  every  boman  being,  male  and  female, 
young  and  oM,  ought  to  take  a  part,  tiD  the  fabric  of  die 
Christian  church  Iw  completely  reared,  and  established  in 
every  r^ion  of  the  glob& 

3.  The  proportion  of  wealth  which  Chrisdana  rfioald 
appropriate  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  reoovmtioa 
of  the  world,  may  be  deduced  from  the  jmdictitmM  o^  (As 
ancient  prophet*. 

In  those  prophecies  which  have  a  respect  to  the  future 
elory  of  Messiah's  reizn,  there  are  frequent  refereacea  to 
nie  treasures  which  will  be  brought  forward  to  promota 
the  prosperitv  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  seventy-second 
Psalm,  which  contains  predictions  respecting  the  pros- 
perity and  universal  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ra- 
deemer,  we  are  told,  that  "  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  Isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  oiler  gifts,"  and  that  "  the  gotd  of  Sheba"  sball 
he  brought  as  an  offering  to  his  service — evidently  imply-C 
*  ing  that  the  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles  would  cxiii^ 
seeratfl  a  portion  of  their  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  hi« 
kingdom,  and  that  the  treasures,  thus  devoted,  would  fa* 
brge  and  munificent  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  riches 
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of  the  donors.  la  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  this 
subject  is  iQtroduced,  and  exhibited  in  every  variety  of 
aspecL  That  portion  of  prophecy  has  for  its  object  to 
delineate  the  prosperity  of  the  gospel  church  in  the  latter 
days,  its  universal  extension,  the  joy  of  its  members,  and 
the  rich  and  diversified  rafts  -which  would  be  voluntarily 
brought  forth  and  devot^  to  its  interests.  "  The  abun> 
dance  of  the  sea,"  or  the  wealth  conveyed  in  shipe,  "  shall 
be  converted  unto  thee,  the  forces,"  or,  as  it  should  be 
rendered,  "  the  vxaith  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto 
thee ;  the  multitudes  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drome- 
daries of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall 
come;  they  shall  bring  sold  and  incense,  and  shall  show 
.  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord."  Camels  and  dromedaries 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  a  portion  of  Arabia, 
where  the  descendants  of  Midian  and  £phah  resided ;  and 
the  country  of  Sheba  was  distinguisned  for  its  gold. 
Hence  we  are  told  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  ""the  merchants 
of  Sheba  traded  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre  in  spices,  in  gold, 
and  !n  all  precious  stones."*  "  The  flocks  of  Kedar  shall 
be  gathered  together  unto  thee ;  the  rams  of  Nebiaoth 
shaff  minister  unto  thee ;  they  shall  come  up  with  accept- 
ance upon  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my 
^lory."  As  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Arabians  consisted 
in  their  camels  and  dromedaries,  so  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kedar  consisted  chiefly  in  their  flocks  in 
which  they  traded  with  the  mercl^nls  of  Tyre  as  stated 
by  the  prophet,  "The  Arabians  and  at]  the  princes  of 
Kedar  traded  with  thee  in  rams  and  lambs  and  goats-'f 
These  descriptions  plainly  intimate,  that  in  wDatevei 
commodities  the  riches  of  any  people  consist,  the  converts 
of  Zion  will  bring  a  large  portion  of  these  treasures,  as 
an  expression  of  their  gratitude,  to  promote  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  extenaon  of  his  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
will  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  they  make  a 
profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  enter  the 
gospel  church,  that  they  will  bring  along  with  them  their 
worldly  substaoce  to  be  devoted  to  fais  service.    This  is 

*  Ezek.  xxriL  SS:  t  I>>i<L  v«r.  SI 
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Hkewufi  stated  in  the  foHowiDg  passage :  "  Surely  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  me*  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring 
thy  sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  goM  witA  them 
UDto  the  oame  of  the  Lord  thy  tiod,  and  to  the  holy  one 
of  Israeli  because  he  hath  <lonfied  thee."  The  grand 
motive  which  will  animate  the  hearts  of  these  converts 
is  here  expressed — "Because  he  hath  gbrified  thee" 
Their  hearts  will  be  so  inflamed  and  expanded  with  a 
sense  of  the  grace  and  condescension  of  the  Redeemer, 
with  the  importance  of  the  great  salvation,  and  with  the 
Jiigh  dignity  to  which  they  are  exalted  as  "the  sons  of 
God,"  that  they  will  consider  the  consecration  of  their 
earthly  treasures  as  nothing  more  than  a  small  expression 
of  their  gratitude  « to  him  who  loved  them  and  washed 
lliem  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  who  hath 
made  them  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father."  It 
is  farther  stated  as  a  display  of  tlie  munificence  of  Ziim's 
ctMiverts  at  that  period,  and  of  the  eternal  and  sjuritual . 
grandeur  of  the  church: — *'The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall 
come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  twx 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,  and  I 
wUl  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious."  This  descrip> 
tion  may  denote,  that  the  templra  reared  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  every  thing  connected  with  his  service, 
will  be  beautified  with  every  chaste  ornament  befitting 
the  sanctity  of  his  ordinances,  and  the  enlightened  views 
and  improved  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Zion.  And  it 
may  likewise  intimate,  that  persons  endowed  with  splen- 
did accomplishments,  extensive  knowledge,  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  with  heavenly  dispositions,  will  be  raised 
up  to  adorn  the  church  of  God,  and  to  display  the  b^uties 
of  holiness,  as  the  timber  of  the  difiwent  kinds  of  trees 
here  mentioned,  adorned  the  saDCtuary  and  the  most  holy 
pluoe  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  In  Doth  these  respects,' 
the  riches  of  Zion's  citizens  will  be  required,  and  it  will 
be  abundantly  supplied. 

The  above  stateid  predictions,  and  several  others  wluch 
might  have  been  quoted,  evidently  show,  that,  in  New 
Testament  times,  when  God  is  aliont  "to  appear  in  his 
^ry  to  men,"  and  "  to  repair  the  desolations  of  Zion,' 
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tmmeiae  treasures  of  aU  descriptiotu  will  be  voiantariy 
contributed  by  ber  converts  lo  promote  her  prosperity 
and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Divine  benevolenc& 
AU  that  has  hitherto  been  given  for  the  support  of  the  trua 
church  of  Christ,  will  bear  no  proportion  to  the  vast  trea^ 
Bures  which  will  then  be  appropriated  for  promoting  her 
extension  and  glory ;  for  they  will  then  be  increased  at 
least  a  hundred  Told.  Hence  it  is  declared  in  a  subseqtienl 
passage  of  this  prophecy :  "  For  brata  I  will  bring  gold, 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and 
for  stones  iron."  It  is  added,  "  I  wilt  also  make  thy  ofii- 
cers  peace,  and  thine  exactora  righteousness."  The  supers 
intendents  or  overseers  of  the  church  will  be  "  men  fearing 
God  and  hating  cooelmaneu,"  and  "not  piven  to  filthy 
lucre,"  so  that  Uie  wealth  consecrated  to  its  use  will  b« 
prc^rly  distributed,  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  ends  fox 
which  It  is  appropriated.  In  this  respect,  they  will  form 
■  a  striking  contrast  to  many  office-bearers  that  have  ap< 
peared  in  the  churcb  at  different  periods,  who  are  char- 
acterized by  the  prophet,  as  "  greedy  dogs  that  can  never 
have  enough,  and  shepherds  that  cannot  understand)  who 
look  to  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain  from  his 
quarter."  Aix^  whether  this  character  may  not  apply  to 
many  in  our  day,  demands  the  serious  consideration  of 
some  of  those  who  have  been  invested  with  the  sacred 
office.* 

Now,  if  it  is  clearly  predicted,  that  in  the  latter  agea 
of  the  church  a  vast  profxirtion  of  wealth  will  be  devoted 

*  Dr.  Koaheim  states,  with  regard  to  tbe  cooduet  of  tlie  biabops 
iod  piertirtcrB  of  the  thitd  evntur;,  that  "  thongb  Beveral  yet  coo* 
tinued  to  exhibit  to  the  world  illustrious  amnplei  of  primitive  pietf 
wid  ChriatisD  virtue,  yet  msny  were  niok  in  lazuTy  asd  vojuptu- 
ousneas,  pu%d  up  witb  vanity,  am^ance,  and  ambition,  posseiBed 
with  a  epiritof  coulentioQ  and  discord,  and  addicted  to  many  other 
vicea,  that  caat  an  UDdeaerred  leprooch  upon  the  bolf  religion  of 
which  they  were  the  unworthy  profeaaon  and  minicten."  Tbe 
aune  anthor,  in  hia  hialory  of  ihe  eijtteeutb  century,  atatee,  "  that 
tbe  greatest  part  of  the  bi^ope  and  cauoae  paased  theii  days  in  di*- 
Bohite  mirth  and  luxury,  and  aquandered  away  in  the  gntifieatioo 
of  tbeir  Ituf  and  paaeiona,  that  wealth  which  hid  been  set  apart 
ftr  ehariubla  and  religious  purpoaea." 
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to  die  interests  of  religion,  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  cod- 
sider»  whether  we  ought  not,  at  this  moment,  to  realize 
the  accomplishment  of  such  predictions,  by  coming  for- 
ward, with  enlarged  hearts  and  munificent  ofierinffs,to 
accomplish  the  gracious  designs  of  the  Most  High.  What 
a  high  honour  would  it  be,  far  surpassing  every  eartbhr 
distinction,  to  be  considered  as  the  special  objects  to  which 
ancient  prophecy  refers,  and  that  the  Omniscient  Jehovah 
should  have  us  in  his  eye  when  he  communicated  his  win, 
in  the  days  of  old,  to  the  inspired  prophets !  What  a  dig- 
nified privilege  is  it  that  the  great  God  who  has  all  the 
treasures  of  me  universe  at  his  command,  should  conde- 
scend to  make  us  ^  workers  together  with  him"  in  accom- 
plishing his  merciful  and  beneficent  designs,  and  to  accept 
of  the  wealth  we  possess,  as  the  means  by  which  his 
eternal  purposes  are  to  be  brought  into  efiect !  Can  any 
other  application  of  our  riches  procure  us  hij^her  honout 
or  felicity,  either  in  time  or  through  eternity  f  And  it  is  • 
only  our  superfluous  wealth  which  he  demands,  ^ivhile  be 
leaves  us  every  thing  requisite  to  all  the  sensitive  enjojF- 
ments  which  a  rational  and  immortal  soul  ou^ht  to  desirCi 
If  we  had  right  views  of  the  true  use  of  ricties,  ahd  of 
the  noble  ends  that  may,  and  oUght  io  be  accomplished  by 
them,  we  should  esteem  it  our  highest  privilege  and  de^ 
light  to  consecrate  all  we  possess  to  tne  glory  of  Grod» 
and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  W<6 
should  feel  a  pleasure,  not  to  be  comjmred  With  selfish 
gratification,  in  beholding  the  Divine  plans  gradual^* 
accomplishing,  in  witnessing  the  diminution  of  moral 
evil,  and  wretchedness,  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind 
by  the  propagation  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  happiness 
diffusing  itself  among  all  ranks,  and  in  every  region  cf 
the  globe.  Let  Christians,  then,  seriously  consider  thesef 
things,  and  arouse  themselves  from  that  apathy  and  ind^' 
ference  into  which  they  have  been  so  long  sunk,  w}& 
respect  to  the  legitimate  application  of  their  woridly  trea* 
sures.  Let  them  consider  whether  the  transitory  pooM 
of  this  world,  and  •*  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men;** 
ought  to  be  set  in  competition  with  the  prosperity  of  ZioiE^' 
and  "  the  honour  which  cometh  from  God  alone.^    Le4t 
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diem  consider  whether  "  the  lust  of  th«  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life,"  costly  furniture  and  splendid  equipages,  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  "beautifying  Jehovah  a  sanctuary,  and 
making  the  place  of  his  ieet  glorious  f  in  short,  whether 
selfish  gratifications,  and  "things  seen  and  temporal," 
ought  to  be  exalted  above  an  incorruptible  inheritance, 
ana  those  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal." 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  gross  amount  of 
what  might  be,  and  what  ought  to  be  raised,  in  Great 
Britain  atone,  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  philanthropy. 
I  have  already  stated,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, (p.  173.)  that  more  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
might  be  raised  by  devoting  one-tenth  of  income  to  such 
objects.  Biit  as  there  are  multitudes  of  individuals  who 
ought  to  devote  the  one-half  of  their  incomes,  when  larze,  to 
the  service  of  God— on  the  principles  now  recoenisea  and 
adverted  to  in  the  language  of  ancient  propliecy — we 
ought  not  to  expect  less  than  a  hundred  miUhns  of  pounds 
annually,  were  wealthy  Christians  to  consider  themselves 
as  stewards  for  God,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  Christian  name.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  that  sacred  name 
that  so-little  has  hitherto  been  raised  for  the  great  objects 
to  which  money  should  chiefly  be  devoted.  Shall  Hjiy 
m^imi  of  pounds  be  annually  wasted,  within  the  limits 
of  the  British  isles,  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  liquors? 
Shall  hundreds  of  millions  be  raised  for  carrying  forward 
the  purposes  of  ambition  and  warfaret  ana  shall  only  a 
few  dromings  of  overfttnring  wealth,  the  mere  lees  or 
scum  oi  abundant  riches,  be  devoted  to  the  noblest  and 
most  important  objects  that  can  ?ngace  the  attention  of 
man  T  Forbid  it  heaven  1  That  such  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  that  such  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies,  and  one 
of  the  foulest  blots  that  disfigures  the  Christian  character 
and  the  Christian  church. 

It  is  now  time  that  such  inconsistencies  and  such  stahis 
were  wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  religious  world, 
and  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  begin  to  act  in  consistency 
with  their  high  character  and  their  heavenly  cainns-  u 
we  refuBO  to  come  forward  with  our  trMmres  at  the  caB' 
16* 
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of  Giod.  he  may  be  provoked  to  realize,  in  our  encpenencc^ 
tbat  denunciadoQ  recorded  in  the  chapter  to  -which  we 
have  adverted.  "  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  -will  not 
serve  thee,  (namely,  the  church,)  shaU  perish,  yea,  those 
naticHia  shall  be  utterly  wasted."  This  denunciatioo  im- 
mediately follows  upon  this  declaration,  "  Thy  gates  shall 
be  open  continually,  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
wealth  of  the  Gentites,  and  that  their  kings  may  be  brought" 
If  we  hesitate  long  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point. 
God  may  soon  confer  the  honour  of  accomplishing  hu 
designs  upon  other  tribes  and  nations  whom  we  now  de- 
spise. Many  of  the  Christians  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  are  now  beginning  to  exert  themselves  with  a 
noble  generosity  in  the  cause  of  Christian  improvement. 
Even  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Society  hies — so  lately  im- 
mersed in  all  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vices  peculiar 
to  the  savage  state,  are  contnbuting  of  their  oil  and  other 
poductions  of  their  country,  instead  of  money,  for  carry- 
ing forward  missionary  enterprises  among  other  unen- 
lightened tribes ;  and  they  are  perhaps  at  this  moment 
contributing  more  in  this  way,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  tneir  wealth,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britaia 
The  natives  of  the  Navigator's  islands,  lately  deemed  so 
ferocious  that  mariners  were  afraid  to  land  upon  their 
coasts,  are  now  lifting  up  their  voices  from  afar,  and  im- 
ploring missionaries  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowlec^  of 
salvation,  and  offering  whatever  they  can  afford  of  their 
substance  for  this  purpose.  And,  ere  long,  these  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  may  bring  tbeir 
valuable  treasures  "  to  beautify  the  sanctuary  of  God," 
and  to  promote  the  extenston  of  his  kingdom.  For,  such 
persons,  and  such  localities  come  wimin  the  range  of 
prophetical  description :  "  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
me — the  islet  afar  o/f  that  have  not  heard  my  fame, 
neither  have  seen  my  glory,  and  they  shall  declare  my 
glory  among  the  Gentiles."  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  and  his  praise  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  ye  that 
go  down  to  the  sea,  the  isles,  and  the  inhabitants  inereof ; 
let  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing ;  let  them  give  glory 
to  the  Lord,  and  declare  his  praise  in  the  islands."     Let 
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British  Christians,  theh,  rouse  themselves  from  their 
kjlhareyi  and  shake  themselves  loose  from  every  covet- 
ous anection ;  let  them  come  forth  with  chcerfdlness  and 
alacrity,  with  their  treasures  in  their  hajida,  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  renovation  of  the  world ; 
-let  them  trample  under  foot,  with  a  noble  heroism,  every 
selfish  maxim,  and  the  fashion  of  this  world  that  passetii 
away,  and  account  it  their  highest  felicity  sod  honour  to 
be  instrumental  in  furthering  the  plans  of  Divine  mercy 
and  beneficence ;  and  great  shall  be  their  reward.  For 
they  who  are  the  instruments  of  tumii^  manv  to  right- 
eousness, "  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  ttrmament, 
and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


(l«8) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  TO  THE  WOfOA 
WERE  COVETOUSNESS  UNDERMINED,  AND  AN  OPFOSTTE 
PRINCIPLE  PREVAILING  IN  CHRISHAN  SOCIErY. 

Were  the  covetous  principle  completely  nndermiDcd, 
and,  consequently,  were  wealth  applied  to  its  legitimatB 
objects,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Creator,— every 
thing  requisite  to  promote  the  physical  comfort,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of  man  in  this  vroild, 
and  his  preparation  for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  might, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  speedily  eiSectea.  Even  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  globe  might  be  renovated,  and  its 
Darren  deserts  transformed  into  a  scene  of  fertility  and 
beauty,  so  that  '*  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place" 
miffht  be  made  "to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Almough  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  "  the  root  of  till 
eviU^  yet  the  proper  distribution  of  it,  on  the  foundation 
of  Christian  principles,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  lAe 
source  of  all  good. 

We  nave  already  shown,  that  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  covetousness,  has  been  the  cause  of  mort 
of  the  wars  and  devastations  which  have  convulsed  tlie 
world,  and  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  and  sufierin^ 
under  which  the  human  race  have  groaned  in  every  age. 
And  it  might  likewise  be  demonstrated,  that  the  proper 
application  of  wealth  would  go  far  to  undermine,  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  all  such  evils,  and  to  difHise  among 
all  ranks,  a  degree  of  happiness  and  comfort  which  has 
never  yet  been  emoyed  m  any  period,  since  man  first 
violated  the  law  of  his  Creator.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able, at  first  view,  what  innumerable  benefits,  of  every 
description,  might  be  conferred  on  our  fellow-men,  and 
on  the  world  at  large,  by  an  application,  on  liberal  and 
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Christian  principles,  of  the  ridws  which  -we  at  this  roo* 
ment  possess.  And,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  while  we 
refuse  to  apply  our  treasures  to  the  objects  to  which  I 
allude,  we  do  every  ihiog  in  our  power  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  our  Creator  in  bestowing  upon  us  such  trea- 
sures,  and  to  counteract  the  benevolent  operalions  of  his 
moral  gopemment  . 

A  work  of  immense  magnitude,  however,  requires  to 
be  accomplished,  and  vast  exertions  are  indispensably 
*  requisite,  before  phy^cal  and  moral  evil  can  be  under- 
mined, and  the  way  prepared  for  the  universal  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
world.  But  man  has  moral  and  intellectual  powers 
and  treasures  of  wealth,  fully  adequate  to  the  enterprise, 
arduous  and  expensive  as  it  is ;  and,  under  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  promised  to  woi^  in  us  both 
"  to  will  and  to  perform  the  ^ood  pleasure  of  God,"  he 
ia  able  to  accomplish  every  thing  to  which  we  allude, 
provided  he  is  willirg  to  consecrate  his  energies  and  hit 
treasures  to  this  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love. 

But,  let  us  now  attend  more  particularly  to  some  de. 
partments  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  to  the 
means  to  bring  it  into  efiect 

1.  Were  covetousness  undermined,  and  an  opposite 
principle  acted  upon,  abundant  provision  would  be  made 
for  the  external  comfort  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 

The  God  of  nature  has  disfdayed  his  exuberant  good- 
ness towards  our  world  in  every^age,  in  "  giving  rain  from 
beavesi,  and  fruitful  seasons,"  and  in  supplying  the  in- 
habitants of  every  clime  with  what  is  requisite  for  their 
subsistence  and  comfort;  though  the  earth  has  yielded 
the  harvests  of  six  thousand  years,  it  has  never  yet  lost 
its  fertility,  but  pours  forth  its  fruits,  every  autumn,  in 
rich  abuMance;  and  could  afford  sustenance  for  hum 
dreds  of  millions  more  than  have  ever,  at  any  one  time, 
travffi^ed  its  surface,  since  the  days  of  Noah.  Yet  we 
find  thousands  arxl  ten  thousands  pining  in  pover^  and 
want;  not  only  in  bleak  and  barren  deserts,  but  m  the 
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moit  fisrtUe  countries,  and  in  the  midst^  of  plentjr  wd 
splendour;  and,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  peridnag 
for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  pride  and  opo- 
lence  are  rioting  within  their  view  in  luxurious  abi» 
dance. 

At  this  very  moment  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  fc 
county  of  Limerick,  the  poor  are  literally  aying  of  wot, 
by  hundreds.  **  The  present  state*  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land," says  a  member  of  Parliament,  ^  is  terrible  not  mij 
to  behold,  but  even  to  contemplate.  In  this  n^ieeled 
country,  the  poor  are  thrown  on  the  industrious  chsM 
for  reUef  in  their  wretchedness,  as  the  rich  not  od^ 
ffuard  their  mansions  by  high  walls  and  surly  porlen, 
but  actually  drive  the  poor  creatures  away  witn  dogft 
In  America,  clearing  the  estates,  means  cutting  dowft 
the  timber,  but  here  it  means,  cutting  down  husM 
life.  The  poor,  when  driven  from  their  honoes,  have  bo 
asylum  to  ny  to,  but  to  leave  their  country,  or  fie  dowi 
and  die." 

Mr.  Ingles,  in  his  "  Journey  throughout  Ireland  it 
1884,"  gives  the  following  description  of  the  wxetehad- 
ness  he  witnessed,  in  the  same  district,  to  which  we  nffH 
allude. 

"  Some  of  the  abodes  I  visited,  were  garrets,  somi 
were  cellars,  some  were  hovels  on  the  ground  floor,  del- 
ated in  narrow  yards  or  alleys.  I  will  not  speak  of  tbi 
filth  of  these  places ;  that  could  not  be  exceeded  in  plaoet 
meant  to  be  its  receptacles.  Let  the  worst  be  imafiDBd, 
and  it  will  not  be  heyoSSi  the  truth.  In  at  kast  wes^ 
fourths  of  the  hovels  which  I  entered,  there  was  a»  fiv^ 
liiture  of  any  description,  save  an  iron  pot,  no  tabl%ii» 
chair,  no  bench«  no  bedstead — ^two,  three,  or 
bundles  of  straw,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
ragged  mats,  were  rolled  up  in  the  comers,  xmiMs 
these  beds  were  found  occupied.  The  inmates 
some  of  them,  old,  crooked,  and  diseased,  some  ^ 
but  emaciated,  and  surrounded  by  starving  chtidnn^' 

— ' — -"J"- — '  nir^li^fi 
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were  ntting  on  the  damp  ground,  some  atanding,  and 
some  were  unable  to  riae  irom  their  little  stratr  beaps.  In 
Scarcely  one  hovel,  could  I  find  even  a  potatoe.  In  one 
which  I  entered,  I  noticed  a  small  opening  leading  into  an 
inner  room.  I  lighted  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  embers  of 
a  turf  which  lay  m  the  chimney,  ana  looked  ia  It  was  a 
cellar,  wholly  dark,  and  about  twelve  feet  square :  two 
btmdies  of  straw  lay  in  two  comers ;  on  one  sat  a  bed- 
ridden woman ;  on  another  lay  two  naked  children — lit- 
erally naked,  with  a  torn  rag  of  some  kind  thrown  over 
them  Doth.  But  I  saw  worse  than  even  this.  In  a  cellar 
which  I  entered,  and  which  was  almost  quite  dark,  and 
■lippery  with  damp,  I  found  a  man  sitting  on  a  little  saw- 
dust.  He  was  naked;  he  had  not  even  a  shirt;  a  filthy 
«nd  ragged  mat  was  around  him.  This  man  was  a  living 
skeleton ;  the  bones  all  but  protruded  throi^h  the  skin ; 
«  be  was  literally  starving. 

"  In  place  of  visiting  forty  hovels  of  this  description,  I 
might  have  visited  hundreds.  In  place  of  seeing,  as  I  did, 
tiundreda  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  last  stage 
of  destitution,  I  might  have  seen  thousands.  I  entered 
the  alleys  and  visited  the  hovels,  and  cKmbed  the  stairs 
at  a  venture;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
forty  which  I  visited,  were  the  abodes  of  greater  wretch- 
edness than  the  hundreds  which  I  passed  by.  I  saw  also 
another  kind  of  destitution.  The  individuals  I  have  yet 
apoken  of  were  aged,  infirm,  or  diseased ;  but  there  was 
another  class  fast  approaching  infirmity  and  disease,  but 
yet  able  and  wilHi^  to  earn  their  sumislence.  I  found 
many  hand-loom  weavers,  who  worked  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  ei^t  at  night,  and  received  from  a  task-mas- 
ter, from  half  a  crown  to  four  shillings  a  week.  Many 
of  these  men  bad  wives  and  families;  end  I  need  scarcely 
say,  that  eoa&nemant,  labour,  scanty  snbsistence,  and 
despair,  were  fast  reducing  these  men  to  the  cmidition  of 
the  others,  upon  whom  disease  and  utter  destitution  had 
already  laid  their  hands.  The  subsistence  of  these  men 
consittadof  (Hie  scanty  meal  of  dry  potatoes  daily."  "To 
keep  tbe  bodies  and  soids  of  these  nuserable  creatures  to- 
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Sitfaer,  maay  a  humaiK  citiKD  contributes  more  tfau 
E  noble  owner  of  all  the  property ." 

Yet  all  this  haf^^eiu  in  a  Chriatitui  land  !  where  ihoo- 
sands  are  wallowing  amidat  overflowing  wealth  1 

In  the  city  of  Naples,  there  are  above  3O,000  person, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  Lanarmi,  the  grealir 
part  of  whom  nave  no  other  home  than  the  earth  for  i 
floor,  and  the  sky  for  a  ceiling,  who  sleep  every  ni^ 
under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any  other  kind  of  shelter  tiief 
can  find.  Although  they  are  the  object  of  detestation  to 
travellers,  yet  they  are  in  fact  merely  the  poorer  clae 
of  labourers,  who,  attached  to  no  particular  trade,  are  y«l 
willing  to  work,  and  to  take  any  job  that  is  ofiered.  If 
they  are  idle,  it  is  not  their  own  fault:  since  they  are 
continually  running  about  the  streets  begging  for  emplov* 
nient.  If  they  are  ignorant  and  debased,  and  frequeaffli 
addicted  to  pilfering,  it  ia  more  their  misfortune  than  tfaor 
crime ;  for  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion, nor  arrangements  for  supplying  them  with  the  wmt 
they  are  willing  to  perform ;  although  they  are  surrouad- 
ed  with  12,000  ecclesiastics  living  in  c^euce  and  qileo- 
dour,  and  with  numerous  nobility  rioting  in  extravagance 
upon  princely  fortunes.  Those  of  them  who' have  wire* 
and  families  (ive  in  the  suburbs  of  Naples,  near  Pensilif^ 
po,  in  huts,  or  m  caverns  or  chambera  dug  out  of  Ikal 
mountain. 

These  people,  however,  wretched  as  they  are,  have 
had  a  certain  degree  of  moral  influence.  In  of^iositioa 
to  the  measures  of  the  court,  they  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  inquisition ;  and  such  was  their  disinte- 
reited  patriotism,  that  they  generously  offered  their 
services  to  save  their  sinking  country  from  the  French 
invasion,  while  the  nobles  had  meanly  abandoned  the 
breach  and  forsaken  their  sovereign :  and,  it  was  merely 
owing  to  the  want  of  leaders,  that  they  reluctantly  sjih- 
niitted  to  inaction.  To  what  causes,  then,  but  to  crimi- 
na)  apathy  and  aoarice,  are  to  be  imputed  the  destitute 
and  miserable  state  of  these  Lozzaroni, — since  the  sup- 
rouodiDg  country  is  fertile  and  delightful ;  aince  wei^  ii 
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flowing  ID  Btreftnis  around  them,  and  the  glitter  c^  pomp 
and  equipage  is  continually  before  their  eyes.* 

Even  ID  the  British  metropolis,  and  other  cities  of  the 
empire,  scenes  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  above,  are 
frequently  to  be  found.  According  to  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Colquhoun,  there  are  in  London,  upwards  of  20,000 
persons  who  lise  every  morning  without  employment, 
and  rely  for  maintenance  on  the  accidents  of  the  dav. 

Were  we  lo  inspect  all  the  narrow  lanes,  the  cellars, 
garrets,  and  hovels,  connected  with  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Bristol,  Newcastle,  Dubhn,  Cork,  Eainburzh,  Glas- 
BOW,  Dundee,  and  other  British  towns  and  cities,  we 
should  find  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  destitution  and 
wretchedness,  of  whicn  three  fourths  of  our  population, 
and  eroecially  the  higher  ranks,  can  form  no  conception. 
Indeed,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  whether  in  the  coun- 
try, the  village,  or  the  crowded  city,  we  never  fail  to  be- 
hold multitudes  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  diseased,  and 
even  the  healthy,  in  a  stale  of  penury  and  destitution — 
many  of  them  only  half-covered  with  rags,  and  exposed, 
houseless  and  forlorn,  to  the  nipping  frosts,  and  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season.  Many  of  these  wretched 
creatures  are  immoral  and  depraved ;  but  the  cause  of 
this  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  as  to  the  arraneements  of  general  society. 
Society  has  never  yet  provided  for  such,  the  means  of 
education,  of  moral  training,  of  employment,  or  what  is 
necessary  for  their  comfortable  subsistence ;  and  general 
society  is,  therefore,  accountable  in  part,  both  for  the 
misery  they  sufier,  and  the  crimes  they  occasionally 
commit 

An  American  writer,  who  very  lately  visited  Italy,  and 
other  countries  in  Europe,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments in  reference  to  the  city  of  Naples.  "  I  have  been 
struck  repeatedly  with  the  little  value  attached  to  human 
life  in  Italy.     I  have  seen  several  of  these  houseless  Laz-> 

It  is  a  proveibi«l  gBjing  uuonf  the  otbei  Italiani^  that  "  Nspl» 
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zaroni  lilerally  dying  in  the  alreets,  and  no  one  curiou 
enough  to  look  at  tnem.  The  most  dreadful  suflerings, 
the  most  despairing  cries.  In  the  open  squares,  are  passed 
ns  unnoticed  as  the  howling  of  a  doe-  The  day  oefore 
yesterday,  a  woman  fell,  in  the  Toledo,  in  a  fit,  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  and  livid  with  pain ;  and  though  the  street 
was  so  crowded  that  one  could  make  his  way  with  diffi- 
culty, three  or  four  ragged  children  were  the  only  persons 
seen  looking  at  her-"* 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive,  that  were  covetousnea 
undermined,  and  a  godhke  generosity  substituted  in  iu 
place — no  such  miserable  and  revolting  scenes  wouU 
disgrace  our  world.  We  should  no  longer  behold  the 
houseless  and  benighted  wanderer  hung  with  rags,  shiver- 
ing amidst  the  blasts  of  winter,  ana  reposing  under  > 
hedge,  or  in  the  streets  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
nor  the  blind  and  the  dumb,  the  nalt  and  the  maimed, 
wandering  along  our  streets  and  highways  friendless  and 
forlorn,  and  destitute  of  the  comforts  which  every  hnman 
being  ought  to  enjoy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  abundance,  would,  like  Job, 
be  "  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a  father  to 
the  poor.  The.  blessing  of  them  who  are  ready  to  peridi 
would  come  upon  them,  end  they  would  cause  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  with  joy." 

It  is  not,  however,  by  bestowing  money  directly  on 
the  poor,  except  in  certain  urgent  cases, — nor  even  by 
endowing  alms-houses,  or  asylums,  except  for  the  blind,f 

*  "  Pencillings  bjt  the  \nj."    By  N.  P.  Willis,  &q.  1835. 

fEven  tha  blind  mvf,  in  mtxtj  cues,  be  tuefully  entpliqpei].  W^ 
have  had  Beverel  celebrated  lecturera  and  teichera  of  aciepce,  who 
hod  been  either  blind  from  their  birth,  or  had  lost  their  sight  at 
a  very  early  period,  such  as  Profesaor  feunderaon,  Dr,  Hoyee,  Mr. 
Daviason,  Hr.  Gough,  -and  others,  who  were  the  meana  of  eomma* 
nicatinK  popalar  instnictioD  in  acwnce,  to  maoy  thouanda  in  dit 
ferent  countriee.  Such  peraoni,  aiiK)iie>  the  lower  ranks,  hsva  b«a 
naefully  employed  in  basket-makiDg,  weaving,  and  other  occuiwtkiaj 
and  in  such  eierciMi,  have  felt  enjoyments  which  they  cottid  oot 
oth«rwiM  have  experienced. 
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the  aged,  aod  the  infirm,  who  are  unable  to  work  ;  but 
by  am)rcling  employment,  and  a  proper  remuneration  for 
labour,  to  all  who  enjoy  health  and  vigour  of  body  and 
mind.  For  every  human  being  ought  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed in  aomethmg  which  contributes  lo  his  own  benefit, 
and  the  good  of  othei's.  An  absolutely  idle  person,  is 
both  a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  nuisance  in  society ;  and 
he  never  can  feci  the  sweets  of  true  enjoyment.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  evident  design  of  the  Creator,  in  bestow- 
ing upon  us  both  physical  and  moral  powers,  that  any 
class  of  these  powers  should  remain  dormant  or  unem- 
ployed. And,  therefore,  the  plan  of  cooping  up  hundreds 
of  nealthy  persons  in  hospitals  and  poor-houses,  without 
being  employed  in  regular  mental  and  bodily  exercises, 
is  evidently  contrary  to  nature,  and  consequently  subver- 
sive of  true  happiness. 

The  true  method  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  poor, 
is  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  instruction  ana  em- 
ployment, to  provide  them  with  comfortable  habitations, 
ana  to  leach  them  the  rules  of  economy,  temperance,  and 
moral  order,  and  to  see  that  their  children  be  properly 
educated  in  the  different  branches  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  There  ara 
many  ways  by  which  such  objects  might  be  accomplish- 
ed, either  by  opulent  individuals,  or  by  society  at  large. 
In  the  builaing  of  churches,  schools,  lecture-rooms,  and 
work-shops,  throughout  the  country,  wherever  they  are 
required  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  grounds,  the  drain- 
ing of  land,  the  formation  of  roads,  and  comfortable 
foot-paths  throughout  every  part  of  the  country ;  in  form- 
ing public  walks  around  villages  and  towns;  in  erectmg 
new  towns  and  villages  on  spacious  and  improved  plans ; 
in  erecting  work-shops  and  manufactories  for  all  kinds  of 
clothing  and  furniture ;  in  distributing  gas-pipes  through- 
out villages,  and  along  the  high  ways,  for  illuminating 
the  country,  and  cheering  the  traveller  under  the  cloud 
of  night; — in  these,  and  many  other  operations,  all  the 
poor  who  now  infest  our  streets,  and  burden  our  public 
diarilies,  and  pass  a  miserable  and  useless  existence. 
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mght  be  comfortably  employed  And,  while  misery 
would  thus  be  prevented,  and  happiness  difiused,  improve- 
ments might  be  carried  on  to  an  indefinite  extent,  tlw 
physical  aspect  of  our  globe  might  be  transfbnncd  into 
u  scene  of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  "  the  desert  made  to 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  I  he  rose." 

In  the  cases  now  alluded  to,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects, much  requires  to  be  eSected,  before  society  b« 
tnoroughly  improved,  and  before  the  scene  of  external 
nature  be  decorated  with  all  the  beauties  and  conve- 
niences of  which  it  is  susceptible.  But  such  improve- 
ments ought  not  to  be  engaged  in,  merely  from  the  sor- 
did views  of  deriving  pecuniary  profits;  but  from  a  de- 
sire to  do  good  to  our  fellow-men ;  to  remove  nuisances 
both  from  the  physical  and  moral  world,  to  embellish  tbe 
city,  and  the  country,  and  to  promote  the  generaj  ad- 
vancement of  society,  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  were  such  views  of  the  appli- 
cation of  wealth  to  pervade  general  society,  or  were 
even  a  few  opulent  individuals  to  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  an  important  change  would  soon  take  place  in  tbe 
aspect,  both  of  the  physical  and  the  moral  world.  Those 
scenes  of  squalid  misery  and  destitution,  which  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  every  city,  town,  and  village;  those  pitiable 
objects  that  swarm  in  our  markets  and  fairs,  in  our  streets 
and  highways ;  and  those  wretched  cellars  and  hovels, 
unfit  for  the  abodes  even  of  the  lower  animals,  now  in- 
habited by  human  beings,  would  ere  long  disappear  from 
the  world.  The  cries  of  misery,  and  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow,  would  be  changed  into  the  voice  of 
cheerfulness,  and  into  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  joy. 
Every  returning  year,  new  beauties,  conveniences,  and 
improvements,  would  be  seen  rising  to  view  in  every 
comer  of  the  land ;  and  harmony  and  moral  order  would 
gradually  pervade  the  various  ranks  of  society. 

And,  is  hoarding  up  wealth  in  bags  or  coffers,  or 
wasting  it  in  vain  show  and  extravagance,  to  be  set  in 
competition  with  such  scenes  of  beauty  and  general  en- 
joymenlt     Surely  every  philanthropic  heart,  and  everj- 
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e  Christian  possessed  of  riches,  in  coDtribultog  to 
'  Buch  objects,  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  beholding  such  re- 
sults, far  surpassing  what  can  ever  be  experienced  in  in- 
dulgiog  in  "the  pride  of  life,"  and  in  chiming  in  with 
"  the  fashion  of  the  world  which  passelh  away,"  And, 
we  have  already  proved,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  o(  thousands,  to  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  "  a  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished ;"  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with  the  power,  tlie 
WILL  will  not  be  wanting,  and  that,  ere  long,  they  will 
"  shake  themselves  from  the  dust,"  and  arise  to  vigorous 
exertion  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  men. 

2.  The  subversion  of  covetousness  would  prepare  the 
way  for  remedying  many  jAysical  evils,  ana  pvmoting 
improvements  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  g^n^cH 
society. 

To  some  of  these  improvements,  I  have  alluded  above ; 
but  it  mar  not  be  inexpedient  to  enter  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  consideration  of  this  topic. 

This  world,  when  it  was  first  arranged  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  was  completely  adapted  as  a  habitation  for 
a  creature  formed  afler  his  image.  Its  arrangement  was 
the  result  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  presented  to  view  every  thing  that  was 
harmonious,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  adapted  to  the  sen- 
sitive and  intellectual  enjoyment  of  man.  Hence  we  are 
told,  that,  upon  a  survey  of  all  his  works,  in  this  lower 
creation,  "  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good,"  This  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  face  of  nature,  in  all  probability,  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  creation  and  the  deluge.  But,  when  the  flood  came, 
"  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  bronen  up," — the 
interior  strata  of  the  earth  were  disrupted,  mountains  and 
rocks  were  hurled  "  into  the  midst  of  ihe  sea,"  and  rolled 
from  one  continent  to  another;  the  whole  solid  crust  of 
the  globe  appears  to  have  been  shattered,  and  thrown 
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iDto  confusion,  and  its  surface  transfornned  into  one  wide 
and  boundless  ocean.  Alter  the  waters  of  the  deluge  bad 
abated,  the  earth  was  left  to  Noah  and  his  descendaats, 
as  one  vast  and  frightful  ruin,  overspread  with  immense 
deserts  and  marshes,  and  rugged  mountains  disrobed  of 
their  verdure.  For,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  dry  land  which  existed  before  the 
flood,  now  forms  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  ruin  of  a 
former  beautiful  world,  since  that  period,  has  been,  in 
many  of  its  parts,  brought  into  a  certain  state  of  culti- 
vation, in  proportion  as  its  inhabitants  have  risen  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  » But  a  great  portion  of  the 
globe  is  still  covered  with  immense  deserts  and  almost 
interminable  forests,  fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  Iha 
beasts  of  prey;  and  even  those  countries  which  hava 
been  partially  cultivated  by  the  more  civilized  class  of 
human  beings,  are  far  short  of  that  improvennent  of 
which  (hey  are  susceptible ;  or,  of  what  must  have  been 
th^r  appearance,  when  the  earth  was  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  Creator,  and  smiled  with  all  the  beauties  of 
Bden. 

The  sin  of  man  was  the  cause  of  the  original  strac^ 
ture  of  the  earth  being  deranged,  and  iu  beauty  defaced ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  man  advances  to  a  conformity  to 
the  Divine  image,  ai\er  which  he  was  originally  created, 
— vnll  his  habitation  approximate  to  the  beauty  and  onler 
which  appeared  in  the  first  creation.  But,  "this  sore 
travail  hath  God  eiven  to  the  sons  of  men  to  be  exer- 
cised therewith,"  that  they  must  now  exert  their  own 
genius  and  physical  energies,  in  beautifying  their  habita- 
tions, and  reducing  the  globe  to  an  af^roximation  to  its 
original  state.  And,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  and 
civilization  have  prevailea,  such  objects  have  been  par- 
tially accomplished.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
still  remains  as  a  desolate  waste,  or  a  majestic  ruin ; 
and,  even  where  the  hand  of  civilization  has  begun  to 
operate,  little  comparatively  has  been  effected ;  lor  the 
fields  are  scarcely  half  cultivated,  and  there  is  not  the 
fifth  part  of  the  convenienceB  and  comforts  providod  ^r 


>  ^  the  great  mass  of  the  world's  inhabitants  which  they 
■^  ought  to  enjoy.     It  is  possible  to  transforni  the  earth  into 
gg  a  terrestrial  paradise,  or  at  least  into  something  approach- 
^    ing  it     What  has  already  been  done  is  an  earnest  and  a 
£    prelude  of  what  may  rtifj  be  achieved,  were  wealth  ap- 
^    plied  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  God,  and  were 
i     all  the  physical  and  intellectual  energies  of  man  concen 
,     trated  upon  such  an  object.     Let  us  look  at  New  Eng 
land,  which,  only  about  two  centuries  ago,  was  one  imi 
mense  forest,  without  the  least  cultivation,  inhabited  by  a 
few  savages.     From  a  small  colony  of  only  a  hundred 
individuals,  these  stales  have  increased  to  two  millions 
of  souls.     Most  of  the  forests  have  been  cut  down,  the 
fields  cultivated  and  adorned,  and  hundreds  of  towns, 
temples,  seminaries,  and  splendid  public  buildings  now 
diverfflfy  and  adorn  a  scene  of  activity  which  was  for- 
merly "  a  vast  howling  wilderness,"  where  none  but  rude 
Indiana  and  the  beasts  of  the  forests  roamed  for  their 
prey.     Even  in  our  own  country,  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  the  inhabitants  were  rude  and  barbarous ;  they 
painted  their  bodies ;  they  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of 
Deasts ;  they  dwelt  in  huts  and  caves,  in  the  forests  and 
iharshes;   the  land  was   overspread  with  thickets   and 
barren  wastes,  and  no  towns,  cities,  or  splendid  edifices, 
such  as  we  now  behold,  were  to  be  founa  in  any  quarter 
of  Britain,  which  now  stands  in  ^le  first  rank  of  Christian 
and   civilized   nations.     It  only  requires  a  httle   more 
beneficent  exertion,  and  the  whole  British  Islands  might 
be  changed  into  a  scene  of  beauty  and  fertility  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Eden.    Nay,  in  a  very  short  period,  all 
the  uncultivated  wastes  of  the  globe  might  be  adorned 
with  every  rural  beaulv,  and  every  wilderness  made  to 
,  bud  and  blossom  as  Ine  rose.    The  money  which  has 
been  spent  in  warfare,  during  the  last  century,  by  Great 
Britain  alone,  amounting  to  nearly  Uco  thousand  milhons 
of  pounds,  would  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  every  thing  requisite  for  transforming 
almost  all  the  desolate  wastes  of  the  globe  into  scenes  of 
beauty  and  vi^etation.    And,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
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European  nations — nay,  almost  in  the  po'^er  of  Britain 
herself — were  wealth  directed  into  its  proper  channels,  to 
accomplish  nearly  all  that  is  now  stated,  ouring  the  next 
half  century,  if  they  would  at  this  moment  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  ambition  and  avarice,  and  arise  to  holy  and 
beneficent  exertions.  .  If  ever  such  a  period  as  the  scrip- 
ture-millennium arrives,  it  will  be  ushered  in  by  such 
physical  improvements,  in  simultaneous  conabination  ilHth 
the  instruction  of  all  ranks,  the  energetic  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  universal  extension  of  the  revelatioii 
of  God  among  all  nations. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  evib 
of  the  social  state  which  should  be  remedied,  and  the  im- 
provements which  should  be  carried  into  efiect. 

If  we  look  into  our  cities  and  towns,  we  shall  find  them 
abounding  with  many  nuisances  and  inconveniences — 
narrow  streets,  dirty  lanes,  wretched  cellars,  and  hovds 
crowded  with  human  beings,  whole  families  with  their 
miserable  shreds  of  furniture  cooped  up  in  one  narrow 
apartment,  amidst  gloom,  filth,  and  disorder — no  conve- 
niences for  washing,  bleaching,  or  for  enjoying  the  cheer- 
ful li^ht  of  heaven  and  the  refreshing  breeze.  In  such 
situations,  numerous  diseases  are  engendered,  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life  prevented,  and  the  period  of  human 
existence  cut  short,  by  nearly  the  one-half  of  its  average 
duration.  If  we  inspect  many  of  our  villages,  we  shall 
find  similar  evils  tenaingto  human  wretchedness  and  de- 
basement And,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  country, 
we  shall  find  a  glaring  deficiency  of  comfortable  roacis^ 
and  foot-paths,  and  of  comfortable  dwellings  for  the  indus- 
trious poor,  a  want  of  bridges  for  regular  intercourse 
between  villages,  and  a  want  of  bowers  or  places  of  sl^ 
ter  to  the  weary  traveller,  either  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  from  rains  and  storms,  besides  marshes  that  m^^ 
be  drained,  moors  that  might  be  cultivated,  and  many 
desolate  wastes  that  might  be  turned  into  fertility  and 
verdure,  and  become  the  seats  of  an  industrious  and 
haopy  population. 

Now,  all  these  and  similar  evils  might  be  removed. 
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the  reaiiisite  improvements  carried  forward,  were  the 
principle  of  avarice  undermined,  and  a  noble  generosity 
to  pervade  the  minds  of  the  opulent  and  infiiienlial  class 
of  the  community.  Were  societies  formed  for  promoting 
snch  ob|ects — not  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or  the  mere 
employment  of  superfluous  capital,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
general  improvement,  and  affording  empioymect  to  the 
industrious  labourer,  we  might  hare  roads  and  foot-paths 
intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction,  broad,  smooth, 
and  cleanly,  and  adarAed  for  comfortable  travelling  and 
jrfeasure  walks,  at  alt  seasons  of  the  year — cottages  and 
garden-plots,  furnished  with  every  requisite  convenience 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  industrious  classes — our 
marshes  drahied  and  covered  with  com — our  heath-clad 
hiHs  adorned  with  ever-greens  and  fruitful  trees — our  nar- 
nrw  dirty  lanes,  tfhere  fnen  are  huddled  together  like 
rabbhs  in  their  cells,  completely  demolished — our  confined 
sbeets  Sxpandii^  into  crescents  and  spacious  squares — 
new  towns  and  villages  arising  on  ample  and  improved 
plans — canals  and  rail-ways  mtersecting  the  country,  in 
every  direction,  Where  they  are  required — schoob  and 
seminaries  of  all  descriptions,  churches,  lecture-rooms, 
work-shops,  manufactories,  and  asylums  for  the  aged  and 
infirm — diversifying  the  rural  landscape — and  the  once 
barren  desert  rgoicmg  amidst  luxuriant  verdure,  and  with 
the  ham  of  human  voices  and  of  ceaseless  activity. 

That  such  improvements  will  be  carried  forward  in 
the  days  of  the  millennium,  or  prior  to  its  commence- 
ment, appears  from  certain  predictions  which  have  a 
reference  to  thai  period.  "  In  those  days,"  says  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  "  they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them, 
and  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They 
riiall  not  build  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant, 
and  another  eat;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days 
of  my  people,  and  they  shaU  Vmg  enjoy  the  work  of  their 
hands.  They  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  brine  forth  for 
trouble ;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Loi  d, 
and  thfflr  offspring  with  them."*    "  Then  shall  the  earth 
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yield  her  increase,  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  riiaD 
bless  us."  "  Then  shall  he  give  thee  rain  of  thy  seed,  that 
thou  shall  BOW  the  ground  withal,  and  bread  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and  plenteous ;  and 
in  that  day  thy  cattle  shall  feed  in  large  pastures.  Tiie 
seed  shall  be  prosperous,  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and 
the  ground  shall  give  her  increase^  and  the  heavens  shall 
ive  their  dew ;  the  evil  beasts  shall  cease  out  of  the 
:Dd;  and  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  fig 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid)  for  behold,  I  cre- 
ate Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy."  The 
same  thing  may  be  intimated  in  ttu  following  passages 
which  refer  to  tne  same  period' — "  Let  the  fields  be  joy- 
ful, and  all  that  is  therein,  let  the  hills  be  joyful  together; 
then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the 
Lord ;  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth."*  "  I  will  open 
rivers  in  high  places  and  jountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleya,  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  springs  pf  water..  1  will  plant  in  the  -wi- 
demess,  the  cedar,  the  shitt^ih  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and 
the  oil-tree.  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree  and  the 
box  together ;  that  they  may  see  and  know,  and  consider 
that  the  hand  of. the  Lord  hath  done  thi8.''t  "I  will 
make  a  way  in  the  yilderuees  and  rivers  in  the  desert" 
"Sin^,  0  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  earth,  and  break 
forth  into  singing,  O  mountaius,  ye  forests,  and  every  tree 
therein."  "  Ye  shall  go  out  with  jov,  and  be  led  forth 
with  peace ;  the  mountains  and  hills  shall  break  forth  be- 
fore you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  shall 
clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  ^all  coine  up  the 
fir  tree,  and,  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  mvrtle 
tre&"J  "  And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they  shall 
raise  up  the  former  desolations,  and  they  shall  repair  the 
waste  cities,  the  desolations  of  many  generations." 

Although  several  of  the  last  quoted  passages  may  be 
considered  as  having  a  reference  to  the  spiritual  renovst- 
tion  oi  the  world,  yet  the  fifero/  meaning  is  not  to  be 
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sltogether  excluded.  For  the  external  cranforts  of  man- 
kincTand  the  natural  embellishments  of  the  earth  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  reception  <^  Divine  truth,  and  the  mani- 
feslaUon  of  Christian  virtues.  Wherever  the  gospel 
comes  in  ila  power  and  renewing  influence  upon  the 
heart,  it  sooner  or  later  brings  along  with  it  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  and  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  rude  and 
savage  practices — to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  to 
the  rearing  of  cleanly  villages  and  comfortable  habita- 
tions. Thia  may  be  seen  ia  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  Southern  Africa,  where  the  narrow  and  filthy  kraals 
of  the  Hottentots  have  been  changed  into  substantial  and 
commodious  dwellings ;  and  in  the  Society  Isles,  where 
gardens,  villages,  spacious  churches,  seminaries,  and 
stately  mansions,  now  beautify  and  adorn  that  onca 
savage  territory,  so  lately  the  seat  of  idolatry  and  "  the 
habitations  of  cruelty."  In  these  respects,  "  the  fields" 
may  be  said  to  "  be  joyful,"  and  "  the  mountains  and  the 
hills  to  break  forth  into  singing,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Such  predictions,  too,  seem 
to  intimate,  that  the  extensive  deserts  and  tracts  of  bar- 
ren sand  now  lying  waste  and  uncultivated,  and  seldom 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  will  be  brought  under  culth 
valion,  and  changed  into  a  scene  of  delightful  verdure; 
and  that,  upon  the  hideous  wilds  where  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, and  other  famous  cities  once  stood,  other  splendid 
cities  will  be  reared,  congenial  to  the  holy  and  elevated 
views  of  a  renovated  population.  The  following  and 
similar  passages  may  oe  fairly  interpreted  in  this  sense. 
"  I  will  make  the  dry  land  springs  of  water,  and  I  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the 
myrtla  They  thall  build  the  old  vkuUs,  th^  shall  raise 
up  the  former  desolations,  and  they  shali  repair  the  watU 
cUiei,  the  desolations  of  many  generations." 

How,  then,  are  such  glorious  transformations  to  be 
effected?  Are  we  to  suppose,  that  God,  by  a  direct  act 
of  his  Almighty  power,  as  at  the  first  creation,  is  to 
sweep  the  dense  forests  from  the  earth,  level  the  mouD< 
tains,  prepare  highways  for  its  inhabitants,  and  plant 
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with  his  own  hlmd  ^  in  the  wilderness,  the  cedar,  the 
shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle?"  Or  are  we  to  suppose, 
that  angelic  beings  are  to  be  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
perform  such  material  operations?  If  not,  then,  they 
must  be  effected  by  the  senius  and  energy  of  man.  For, 
whatever  man  is  enabled  to  perform,  under  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  Ifivine  government,  is  uniformly  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  Supreme  mover  and  director  of  every  opera- 
tion ;  and  a  miracle  was  never  performed,  when  human 
agents,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  were  able  to  ac- 
complish the  object  intended. 

And  how  is  man  to  accomplish  such  improvements,  but 
by  employing  his  treasures,  and  his  physical  and  mental 
energies  in  such  beneficent  operations?  Hitherto,  covet- 
ousncsshas  prevented  such  desirable  improvements  firom 
being  effected.  When  requested  to  embark  in  any  under- 
taking which  has  for  its  object  the  melioration  of  the  social 
state,  its  uniform  language  is,  *^  will  it  pay?"  **  will  it  pay!" 
"  will  it  produce  a  proper  per  centage  for  the  outlay  of 
money?"  implying  that  the  acauisition  of  more  money,  is 
the  grand  stimulus  which  should  excite  us  to  embark  ia 
any  undertaking.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  certain 
marshes,  mosses,  and  heath-clad  hills,  can  never  be  culti- 
vated, because  "  the  expense  of  cultivating  them  would 
outrun  the  profit"  This  is  an  argument  which  may  be 
allowed  to  a  man  who  worship  mammon  as  his  God,  and 
who  has  his  portion  only  in  the  present  life ;  but  such  an 
argument  ought  never  to  proceed  from  tiie  mouth  of  a 
Christian.  The  grand  question  to  be  determined  is,  *'is 
it  expedient  and  requisite  that  such  improvements  shouM 
be  attempted,  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  will  and  pur- 
pose of  (jod,  that  they  should  be  accomplished  V*  If  such 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  all 
other  considerations  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  it  ought 
to  be  deliberately  consioered,  and  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  money  was  bestowed  by  God  just  for  such  purposes, 
and  not  to  be  put  in  a  bag,  or  "  laid  up  in  a  napkin.** 
Were  such  views  generally  recognised,  and  acted  upon, 
a  new  impulse  would  be  given  to  human  activity,  and  a 
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new  aspect  would  begin  to  appear  throughout  the  scene 
of  nature,  and  of  general  societv.  How  many  thousands 
are  to  be  found  in  our  cities  ana  populous  towns,  and  even 
in  our  hamlets  and  villages,  who  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  filth  and  wretchedness,  either  altogether  unemployed, 
or  eking  out  a  scanty  pittance,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  hody  together,  or  emplo^red  in  pilfering,  or  other 
criminal  pursuits,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
being  employed  in  rural  improvements  I 

Now,  were  some  hundreds  of  such  persons  distributed, 
under  proper  superintendents,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  drain  a  marsh,  to  cultivate  a  desert,  to  form 
new  roads,  to  drive  soil  to  sandy  or  rocky  wastes,  and  to 
direct  rivulets  and  streams  of  water  to  flow  through  such 
places ;  were  small  towns  and  villages,  on  spacious  plans, 
to  be  reared  in  such  places,  and  comfortable  habitations 
lor  the  industrious  labourers;  were  schools  established 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  churches,  and  lecture 
rooms  for  the  instruction  of  aoults  in  religion,  and  in  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  what  an  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment might  be  communicated  to  thousands  of  miserable 
creatures,  now  in  a  state  of  penury  and  degradation  T  and 
^what  a  beautiful  transformation  would  appear  on  the 
aspect  of  "the  wilderness,  and  the  solitary  place,"  now 
covered  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  mani  Nothing  prevents  such  scenes  from  being 
reahzed,  but  the  principle  of  avarice ;  and  it  becomes 
Christians  to  whom  God  has  granted  riches  and  property, 
seriously  to  consider,  whether  they  be  not  called  upon  by 
the  word  and  providence  of  God,  to  embark  in  such  under- 
takings, although,  instead  of  making  five  per  cent  for 
their  money,  they  should  lose  twice  that  sum  in  accom- 
{Jishing  such  designs.  The  question  with  a  Christian, 
ought  not  to  be,  what  is  the  per  cenlage  of  money  to  be 
acquired ;  but  what  is  the  per  cenlage  of  happiness  that 
will  bcr  gained  to  mankind,  and  of  improvement  on  the 
foce  of  nature.  Let  such  consider  what  I  say,  and  "  may 
the  Lord  inve  them  imderstandine  in  all  things  T' 
Vol  VI. 18 
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3.  Were  covetousness  undermined,  we  might  soon  ham 
institutions  established  for  the  intelkctual  and  religums  tk- 
struction  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages. 

This  is  a  most  important  consideratio/i — a  stibgect  the 
most  momentous  of  any  that  can  engage  the  attentioQ  of 
Uie  Christian,  or  of  members  of  general  society.     It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  has  b^n  most  unaccountably 
overlooked  by  all  ranks,  and  even  by  professed  Christiaiis 
and  philanthropists.   Innumerable  facts  which  have  httely 
come  to  light,  in  our  own  land,  abundantly  prave,  that 
ignorance  and  crime  are  almost  inseparably  connected; 
and  the  same  position  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
almost  every  other  country.  Notwithstanding  the  seyerity 
and  the  multiplicity  of  our  penal  statutes,  and  the  new 
enactments  which  are  issued,  year  after  year,   against 
crimes,  they  have  multiplied  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  our  criminal  statutes.    It  has  been  calculated, 
that  in  and  about  London  alone,  there  are  above  fifty 
thousand  thieves  and  pick-pockets.   And  no  wonder,  when 
we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  ''  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society"  for  1833,  that  ''in  the  Metropolis  ^alone, 
there  are  above  150,000  chiklren  crowing  up  to  manhood 
without  education."    In  Nottingham,  it  is   found   that 
more  than  a  thousand  children,  of  an  age  suitable  for 
school,  are  growing  up  in  total  ignorance ;  and,  in  Here- 
fordshire, out  of  41,000  individuals,  only  about  349OOO, 
or  little  more  tlian  one  half,  were  able  to  read     Instead 
of  one  out  of  every  four  attending  instruction,  it  is  esti- 
mated, that  throughout  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  tbers 
is  not  above  one  out  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  popula- 
tion, at  an  average,  enjoying  the  means  of  regular  uistruc- 
tlon ;  paltry,  and  inefficient,  as  they  generally  are.    Witb^ 
out  a  thorough  intellectual  and  rebgious  education,  uni- 
versally extended,  commencing  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  and  continued  till  manhood,  the  root  of  crime  wiU 
never  be  extirpated ;  and  although  its  branches  may  be 
occasionally  lopped  off  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  they 
will  always  be  ready  to  break  out  in  fresh  luxuriaaee 
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So  long  as  the  priaciple  of  crime,  and  those  afleclions 
which  lead  to  it,  are  suffered  to  remain  without  moral 
counteraction;  human  laws,  however  severe,  will  be 
attc««ther  inefficient,  either  for  eradicating,  or  repress- 
ing iL 

An  efficient  education  is  likewise  essentially  necessary 
for  preparing  men  to  listen  with  attention  and  intelligence, 
to  the  declarations  of  the  gospel.  For  want  of  that  in- 
telligence which  education  should  produce,  neither  rational 
nor  moral  arguments  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
mind.  We  cannot,  in  many  instances,  persuade  such  per- 
Bcms  to  attend  a  plaoe  of  worship  where  Scriptural  in- 
struction is  communicated ;  and  when  they  are  constrain- 
ed  to  enter  a  religious  assembly,  they  are  incapable  of 
fixing  their  attention  on  spiritual  subjects,  or  of  under- 
stanoins  and  appreciating  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  tniuis  delivered ;  so  that  the  most  solemn  considera- 
tions and  admonitions  produce  no  more  effect  in  exciting 
to  repentance  and  serious  reflections,  than  "  a  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal" 

Hence,  likewise,  the  confused  and  distorted  conceptions 
of  Divine  truth  which  are  entertained  by  many  of  the 
regular  hearers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  the  little  effect  pro- 
duct on  their  moral  characters,  and  hence  the  want  of 
holy  energy,  and  of  that  noble  K>irit  of  Christian  heroism 
and  generosity,  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  member 
of  a  religious  community. 

Again,  universal  education  is  essential  far  preparing 
tke  way  for  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  miUennium.  Such 
a  pericNi  cannot  possibly  be  ushered  in,  till  a  moral,  intel- 
'ectual,  and  religious  eaucation  be  universally  established, 
and  the  benefits  of  it  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men.  It  is  in  this  and  the  effects  which  flow  from  it, 
that  the  esienee  of  the  millennium  will  chiefly  consisL  For, 
at  that  period,  "  all  shall  know  Jehovah  from  the  least  (o 
the  greatest,"  in  consequence  of  which  "  all  the  ends  of 
the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  nations  worship  before  him." 

At  present,  we  have  little  or  nothing  (hat  truly  deserves 
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the  name  of  education.  In  tba  systein  of  sducaticwi  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  country,  almost  every  thisg 
that  is  interesting  to  a  lationa)  and  immortal  being  hai 
been  overlooked  and  omitted.  Words  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  Ihingt ;  the  elements  of  language  insteid 
of  the  elements  of  thought,  the  fay  of  koowledee,  instead 
oihtoale^e  itself;  Pagan  maxims  instead  of  Chrisliaa 
principles  and  precepts ;  a  farrago  of  trash  selected  from 
Heathen  Orators,  Poets,  old  plays,  fables,  romances,  aad 
novels,  instead  of  the  grand  and  interesting  facta  of  sacred 
history,  the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  the  useful  arts  aod 
sciences,  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  univer8&  Man  has  bera  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  kind  of  machine,  than  as  a  ratkmal 
intelligence,  and  our  systems  of  education  have  treated 
him  as  if  he  had  been  little  else  than  a  puppet,  formed  for 
mechanical  movements.  The  idea  that  he  is  a  beiiig 
destined  to  a  future  and  eternal  existence,  and  that  hii 
training  ought  to  have  a  respect  to  his  ultimate  deAina- 
tion,  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  our  scholastic 
arrangements;  and  the  government  of  the  temp^  and 
conduct,  according  to  the  maxima  and  precepts  m  Chris- 
tianity, has  never  formed  a  prominent  oDJect  in  our  semi- 
naries,  either  for  the  higher  qi  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Besides,  our  scholastic  instructions,  deficient  as  tfacy  are^ 
are  not  enjoyed  by  the  one  half  of  our  population.  We, 
therefore,  require  a  system  of  education  to  be  established, 
commencing  at  two  years  of  age,  and  continued  till 
twenty,  which  shall  communicate  to  young  minds  At 
ekmenU  ofUtoug/H,  and  which  shall  comprehend  all  those 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  man  is  interested 
as  a  rational  and  social  intelligence,  and  as  a  candidate 
for  a  blessed  immortaUty.  Our  grand  object  ought  now 
to  be,  that  there  shall  no  one  of  our  population  who  stands 
in  need  of  instruction,  be  without  the  means  of  educatiw^ 
— so  that,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  there  sbaH 
not  be  an  ignorant,  and  scarcely  a  vicious  individuid 
found  in  our  land. 
Ip  Older  to  accomfdish  8t»^  a  grand  and  beoefioent 
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object,  ve  muit  have  infant  schools  established  for  all 
classes,  and  throi^hout  every  comer  of  the  land ;  schools 
for  the  inteltectuatand  religious  education  of  the  young, 
from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  semina- 
ries for  instructing  appret^ices,  journeymen,  clerks,  shop- 
keepers, and  other  classes  of  young  men  and  women, 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty,  or  upwards,  accom- 
modated to  their  conveniency,  and  calculated  to  convey 
to  them  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of  know- 
ledge and  rdigion ;  and  coO^es  for  the  moral  and  intet- 
lectuat  training  of  teachers  mted  to  conduct  such  institu- 
tions. 

These,  with  similar  institutions,  and  courses  of  lectures 
on  every  branch  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  re- 
quire to  be  established  in  every  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

These  are  objects  not  only  of  vast  importance,  but 
which  would  require  for  their  accomplishment  a  vast  ex- 
pense. For  the  island  of  Great  Britain  alone,  there  would 
require  to  be  established  no  less  than  about  shiy  Aouxand 
seminaries  of  the  description  to  which  I  allude ;  every  one 
of  which,  including  an  apparatus,  museum,  and  every 
thine  else  which  an  intellectual  seminary  should  contain, 
would  require  at  least  £1200  to  be  devoted  to  its  erection 
and  establishment,  which  would  amount  to  seventy-Uco 
miSions  i^  British  ptmnds !  Great  as  this  sum  may  ap- 
pear, it  IB  only  a  mere  item,  when  compared  with  the 
Dundredt,  or  rather  thousands  of  millions  which,  during 
the  last  century,  were  spent  in  the  folly  end  madness  o? 
warfare.  But,  by  what  means  are  such  sums  to  be  raised, 
so  long  as  covetousness  holds  its  sway,  as  it  has  hitherto 
done,  over  the  human  mind  T  Neither  governments,  com- 
munities, nor  individuals  will  come  forward  to  lend  their 
aid  in  promoting  such  objects,  till  the  principle  of  avarice 
be  undermined,  and  the  legitimate  use  of  wealth,  on  the 
princij^  of  Christianity,  be  generally  appreciated.  But, 
were  this  ot^ct  in  some  measure  efiected,  and  a  princii^e 
of  Christian  generosity  beginimtg  to  gain  the  ascendant, 
there  would  not  be  tm  least  dSicutt^  in  accomi^sbing 
18* 
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every  thing  which  has  now  been  proposed.  We  have  i 
the  means  in  our  power,  if  we  have  the  unll  to  apply  tbeni; 
for  there  is  more  money  spent  every  year  in  folhr,  extra- 
vagance, and  vice,  than  would  be  aaiply  sufficient  to 
establish  every,  institution  requisite  for  the  intellectuBl, 
moral,  and  religious  instruction  of  persons  of  every  age 
and  sex,  and  of  all  ranks  of  the  community.  And,  if 
they  were  once  established,  four  or  five  millions  annnallj 
would  be  sufficient  for  conducting  their  operations,  ajid 
carr3dng  forward  every  requisite  improvemenL  And 
what  a  bright  and  enhvening  prospect  ^rould  th^  be 
gradually  unfolding  to  our  view !  the  young  rising  up  in 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in  favour  with  Sod  and  man; 
useful  knowledge  and  Christian  principles  extendii^  their 
influence  throughout  all  ranks;  the  princ^)le  o  crioie 
undermined  and  almost  eradicated;  property  secure  &om 
the  inroads  of  the  pilferer  and  depredator ;  improvemeoti 
of  every  description  carried  forward  with  alacrity  and 
vigour ;  and  harmony  and  order  introduced  into  evoj 
departn^nt  of  the  moral  world 

All  these  and  similar  effects  would  undoubtedly  be  ao 
complished,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  were  we  now  to 
concentrate  all  our  physical  and  mental  enenries  on  sudi 
objects,  and  consecrate  a  fair  proportion  of  our  wealth 
towards  their  accomplishment  It  is  by  such  means,  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  God  will  accompiifiJi  his  etefoal 
purposes,  and  the  predictioi^i  of  his  worn  in  reference  to 
that  period  when  *'  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  and  **  when  all  shall 
know  him  from  the  least  to  £e  greatest" 

4.  The  progress  of  science  and  art  uxndd  he  promoted, 
were  covetousness  counteracted,  and  a  spirit  of  generosity 
diffusing  itself  throughout  society. 

The  progress  of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  generally 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  Christianity.  They  are 
intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  have  been  instni- 
mental  in  its  propagation  and  ^i^iofL   Wilboot  th^  aio 
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of  printing,  tbe  rerehitioos  of  heaven  couM  never  have 
been  ao  extensively  circulated  as  they  now  are,  by  the 
millions  of  Bibles,  and  other  books  on  theology,  that  have 
issued  from  the  press.  Without  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  tbe  art  of  navigation,  we  could  never  have  visited 
tbe  "  isles  afar  oif"  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  to  commu- 
nicate to  their  benighted  inhabitants  the  knowledge  of 
salvation.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  ghibular  form  of 
the  earth,  which  science  has  demonstrate,  many  regiMis 
of  our  world  could  never  liave  been  explored,  and  we 
should  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  America,  Austra- 
lasia, and  many  other  countries  with  which  we  now  regu- 
larly correspond.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
of  tbe  extent  of  the  earth's  diameter,  we  could  not  have 
measured  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and,  without  the  use  of  the  telescope  we  could 
never  have  explored  the  magnificent  scenes  of  the  uni- 
verse which  it  has  laid  open  to  view,  and  consequently 
could  never  have  formed  such  «ilarged  conceptions,  as 
we  can  now  do,  of  tbe  attributes  ana  operations  of  the 
Creator. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  in  a  rehgiom  point  of 
view,  that  science  and  art  should  be  improved,  and  car- 
ried forward  towards  perfection.  For  the  more  minutely 
the  wonders  of  nature  are  explored,  tbe  more  distinctly 
do  we  perceive  tbe  traces  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  boundless  power  and  goodness  of  Him 
"  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  alL"  In  proportion,  too,  to 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  views  of  tbe  system 
of  creation,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  gene- 
ral harmony  which  subsists  between  the  operations  of 
God  in  the  visible  universe,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
word. 

And,  as  art  bas,  hitherto,  facilitated  the  prepress  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  extension  of  Christianity  to  distant  lands, 
so  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will  contribute  still 
more  extensively  to  iu  pr<^gfltion  in  future  ages,  than  it 
lias  ever  yet  dona  in  the  KgM  that  are  past.  Great  im- 
piovtawots  ar«  still  reqund,  betfa  as  te  the  so^  and 
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the  rapaU^  of  our  niodm  of  oonveyance,  from  one  place 
lo  another,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  Ships  reauire  to  be 
constructed  on  improved  plans,  less  liable  to  be  endan- 
gered by  the  billows  of  the  deep,  or  even  when  striking 
against  a  shoal,  and  from  the  recent  progress  of  invention, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  contrivances  may  be  suggested  for 
impelling  them  across  the  ocean  with  a  greater  degree 
of  velocity  than  has  hitherto  been  attained,  and  which 
may  enable  them  to  glide,  tmth  more  safety,  through  the 
foaming  billows.  Locomotive  engines,  by  land,  may  be 
brought  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfection ;  and  even 
balloons  may  be  constructed  with  apparatus  adequate  to 
conduct  them,  in  any  direction,  through  the  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Agricultural  instruments  may  be  contrived 
for  facilitating  rural  operations  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  i  and  new  inventions  brought  to  light  for  the  quick 
performance  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  so  that  the  labouring 
classes  may,  ere  long,  have  abundant  leisure  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  bounties  of  the  Creator,  and  for  storing 
their  minds  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  both  human  ana 
divine.  Our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of 
the  functions  of  the  animal  system,  may  be  so  increased 
as  to  enable  us  to  prevent  diseases  of  every  description ; 
and  instruments  or  contrivances  of  various  kinds  may  be 
invested  to  ward  off  thoso  disasters,  and  fatal  e&cts 
which  now  ao  frequently  flow  from  the  operations  of 
lightning,  noxious  gases,  storms,  and  tempests,  and  other 
agents  in  the  system  of  nature,  which  have  so  frequently 
been  the  cause  of  many  accidents  and  calamities- 

Now,  it  might  easilv  be  shown,  that  all  such  improve- 
ments in  science  and  art,  are  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  and  have  a  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  upon  the  propagation,  and  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  But,  without 
money,  such  improvements  cannot  be  effected.     Many 

Krsons  of  genius,  who  have  hit  upon  useful  inventions, 
ve  been  obliged  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  their  plana, 
when  they  were  neariy  ripe  for  execution,  for  want  of 
pecuniary  meant  to  carry  them  into  efieet    And,  m  nu- 
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enerous  inatODces,  when  a  model,  or  small  maduDe  haj 
been  constructed  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  a  certain 
principle  or  theory,  the  want  of  money  or  patronage  has 
prevented  its  being  exhibited  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  lo 
demonstrate  its  practical  utility;  and  all  the  labour,  anxi- 
etyi  and  expeosei  previously  incurred,  have  been  wasted 
to  no  purpose.*  But  if  avarice  were  transformed  into 
generosity,  and  generosity  directed  to  patronise  and  assist 
sclwaies  which  are  praiseworthy,  and  of  practical  utility, 
many  useful  contrivances,  which  are  now  in  embryo, 
might  soon  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  wealth,  have  it  not  only 
in  their  power  to  patronize  persevering  genius,  but  lo 
establish  lectures  on  science,  and  every  Branch  of  useful 
knowledge;  to  build  lecture-rooms,  to  provide  apparatus, 
to  erect  observatories,  to  found  museums  in  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  all  parts  of  the  countrv ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
science  is  extended,  and  the  number  of  rational  inquirers 
and  experimenters  is  increased,  may  we  expect,  that  new 

*  A  Bcieatific  ^atlemftn,  of  verj  limited  inctuiie,  hsd,  fbr  •erenj 
jean,  devoted  a  conaiderable  portion  of  his  time  lo  experiments, 
tending  to  prove,  th&t  a  beautiful  and  permanent  light  ma;  be  ob- 
lained  fhxn  etectricity,  and  has  already  exhibited  an  apparaliw  and 
ezperimenta  on  a  BinaU  scale,  which  pixtie,  that  the  object  intended 
ia  likely  lo  be  effected,  could  fuods  be  procured  lo  encourai^  the 
ioKcnious  and  poiaevering  inventor,  and  enable  him  to  go  forward 
with  his  experimenla  on  a  larger  scale.  A  nobleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, diatbgiiiBhed  for  hia  "  liberal  politics,"  lately  paid  a  visit 
to  the  inventor,  and  was  gratilied  in  witnesing  aome  of  the  aiqwrU 
nenta.  He  tdd  him  to  persevere,  and  if  the  plan  succeeded,  as 
was  expected,  he  would  have  his  manBion  illuminated  by  tbia  elec- 
trical light.  But  although  he  must  have  known  that  the  inventor's 
Income  was  extremely  limited,  and  that  he  must  have  denied  him- 
self  Dioet  of  the  eontfortB  of  life,  fivm  having  laid  out  so  much  ex- 
in  coftductiog  his  experiments,  he  never  thought  of  saying  to 
I,  "  I'll  ^ve  you  a  hundred  guineas  to  enable  you  to  pemct 
your  invention,  and  to  bring  it  forth  for  the  good  of  mankind ;"  al- 
though he  could  well  afibrd  it,  and  haa,  doubtlen,  spent  ten  time* 
that  sum  for  a  wot«e  pnrpoae.  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct  of 
avarice,  combined  with  indiffijrence  to  the  proraotion  of  the  good 
d'aociaty. 
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facta  will  be  elicited  from  the  lyatem  of  nature,  and  now 
inventions  brought  to  light  for  the  improvement  of  the 
•ocial  Btate  of  mankind.  The  sums  wasted  in  extrava- 
gance and  luxury,  in  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  hound- 
ing, or  hoarded  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  covetous 
propensity,  might,  when  applied  in  this  way,  draw  forth 
the  latent  gpar^  of  genius,  and  prove  a  powerful  stimulua 
to  inventions  and  enterprises,  which  might  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  society,  and  to  the  counleractioa 
both  of  fjiyaical  and  moral  evil. 

5.  Tke  progress  of  CkrisUaniiy  through  the  world  uxndd 
he  rapidly  promoted,  were  the  inordinate  love  of  wealth 
thoro  uglily  subdued. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  general  tenor  of  (he  Scriptures, 
and  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  that 
the  blessings  of  salvation  are  intended  to  l>e  enjoyed  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  "  It  is  a  li^t  thing,"  (saith 
God,  when  addressing  Messiah,)  "  that  thou  shouliUt  be 
my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  r^tora 
the  preserved  of  Israel,  /  tctfi  oho  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  ta  the  enda 
of  the  earth."  Hence,  it  was  among  the  last  instructions 
that  Christ  delivered  to  the  apostles,  and  to  all  iheir  suc- 
cesaors  in  their  name:  "Go  ye  into  aU  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Notwlthstand- 
mg  the  lapse  of  1800  years  since  this  commission  was 
given  to  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  it  has  only  been 
very  partially  fulhlled.  Darkness  still  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  vast  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
a  great  proportion  of  America,  and  even  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe ;  almost  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the 
immense  islands  of  Bomieo,  Sumatra,  Madagascar,  tba 
Kuriles,  Japan,  and  hundreds  of  other  islands,  inhabited 
by  millions  of  human  beings,  still  lie  within  the  coafines 
of  Pagan  darkness,  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  Divine  light 
has  yet  penetrated  "  to  guide"  their  benighted  inhabitants 
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"  in  the  way  of  peace."  Even  in  those  nations  where 
the  religion  of  Jesua  is  Vnown  ond  established,  (he  inhabit- 
ants are  not  yet  half  christianized,  and  mulliludes  "  are 
perishmg  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  even  where  the  sound 
of  the  gospel  is  heard,  and  its  light  shining  around  them, 
for  want  of  proper  instruction  to  arouse  their  attention. 

To  fulfil  tne  commission  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  into 
eiiect  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tions, will  therefore  require  vast  and  long  condnued  exer- 
tions. If  our  future  movements  be  as  slow,  and  our 
ener^es  as  feeble  as  thev  have  been  for  300  years  past, 
we  could  not  expect  to  bejiold  the  glory  of  the  millennium 
till  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  Yet  it  is  in 
our  power,  as  agents  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
spirit,  to  hasten  the  approach  of  the  blissful  em,  within 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  if  we,  at  this  moment, 
arouse  ourselves  from  apathy  and  spiritual  slumber,  and 
bring  forth  all  the  treasures  at  our  command  to  carry 
forward  the  enterprise.  But  without  wealth,  and  that, 
too,  to  a  vast  amount,  nothing  of  any  great  importance 
can  be  achieved.  If  the  principle  of  covetousness  shall 
still  bold  possession  of  the  soul,  as  it  has  done  for  ages 
past,  and  if  even  Christians  will  entrammel  themselves  in 
the  cords  of  avarice,  and  refuse  to  come  forward  with 
that  noble  generosity  which  becomes  their  character,  and 
lay  down  their  wealth  "  at  the  feet"  of  the  messengers  of 
ralvation,  as  was  done  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  our  hopes 
of  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  will  be  miserably 
disappomted. 

What  is  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto,  in  propagating 
the  gospel,  compared  with  rekat  might  have  been  done, 
had  we  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
such  enterprises,  and  acted  in  the  character  of  devoted 
servants  of  the  Redeemer,  "  who  count  all  things  but 
loss,"  in  comparison  of  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  t  All 
tiuit  has  hitherto  been  raised  for  missioDary  purpoaes 
within  the  iast  twenty  years,  (and  it  is  chiefly  within  this 
period  that  such  enterprises  have  been  in  operation)  is 
little  more  than  two  or  throe  mUlioni  of  pouoos,  when  al 
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lenst  five  times  such  a  sum  might  have  been  raised  every 
year,  had  we  been  animated  with  any  thing  like  the  spint 
and  the  holy  zeal  of  the  primitive  Christians.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  staled  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Were  thousands  of  Christians,  on  whom  God  has  bestowed 
property  and  riches,  to  consecrate — not  the  whole  of  their 
estates,  as  was  done  at  the  period  alluded  to — but  only 
the  one-half,  what  immense  sums  for  rearing  the  spiritual 
temple  might  speedily  be  raised !  And  such  sums  are 
almost  indispensably  requisite.  We  have  a  work  of  im- 
mense extent  and  imporlance  to  accomplish.  We  require 
thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  preachers,  missionaries, 
catechists,  linguists,  translators,  schoolmasters,  lecturers, 
and  other  labourers,  to  be  trained  for  their  respective  de- 
partments of  sacred  labour.  We  require  them  to  be  tnort 
thoroughly  trained  ilian  they  have  ever  yet  been  for  the 
services  to  which  they  are  devoted.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  missionary,  of  any  description,  be  a  man  of  pietv,  though 
this  qualification  is  essentially  requisite.  He  snould,  if 
possible,  be  a  man  of  universal  knowledge,  having  his 
mind  richly  imbued  with  all  the  information  he  can  ac- 
quire on  sacred  and  civil  history,  mythology,  science  and 
art,  and  the  system  of  nature,  in  all  its  departments ;  for 
he  will  find  abundant  scope  for  all  his  acquirements, 
wherever  he  may  labour  in  the  heathen  world,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  tribes  that  have  made  certain  ad- 
vances towards  a  state  of  civilization.  Prom  such 
sources,  he  must  occasionally'  draw  his  illustrations  of 
Divine  subjects,  and  his  proofs  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  revelation ;  and  endeavour  to  make  general  knowledge 
on  evenr  useful  subject,  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  Christian  system.  In  particular,  he  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  intellectual  and  moral 
instruction,  to  which  I  lately  alluded ;  in  order  tfiat  be 
may  seize  on  the  first  opportunities  of  imbuing  the  miiidB 
of  the  ^oung  with  eeneral  knowledge,  and  with  the  fltels 
and  pnnciptos  of  rdigion.  I  am  fuHy  convincAl  that  ftr 
more  convwts  will  be  made  fhnn  aftiong  the  betrtfi£&,  Vy 
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dw  eariy  and  ju^cuhm  instnictioR  of  the  young,  than  hj 
pretcfaing  to  the  adult  population,  though  twth  plaiu 
should  be  attended  to,  and  go  band  in  hand.  By  arrang- 
ing a  judicious  system  of  education  for  the  young,  we 
may  strike  at  the  root  of  those  heatbenish  opinions,  prac- 
tices, and  prejudices,  which  have  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  adults  in  preventing  the  reception  (rf  Divine  truth ; 
and  have  it  in  our  power  to  prepare  the  youthful  Blind 
ibr  listening  with  attention  to  the  truths  and  historical 
details  of  ChriBtianity.  when  tbey  arrive  at  riper  years. 
Such  seminaries  would  undoubtedly  prove  "nursing  mo- 
thers" to  the  church,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  would  come  forth  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
aarvicfl  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
pposperity  of  his  kingdom. 

Now,  m  order  to  accomplish  such  ol^ts,  we  require 
coUegos  to  be  founded,  and  professors  appointed  for  in- 
structing students  and  iDtended  missioDaries,  in  sU  those 
brancbes  of  knowledge  with  which  they  ought  to  be  ao- 
quaiDted.  We  require,  as  their  instructors,  men  of  general 
infonnatioD,  of  talent  and  piety,  who  will  render  their 
lectures  and  other  instructions,  as  popular  and  perspicu- 
ous as  possible ;  and  who,  on  every  oranch  of  science, 
will  point  out  the  moral  and  religious  purposes  to  which 
it  may  be  applied,  and  direct  their  students  to  render 
every  department  of  human  knowledge  subservient  to  the 
inlarests  of  Christianity.  We  require,  that  our  mission- 
aries be  possessed  of  vigorous  mental  powers,  and  that 
thmr  be  instructed  in  the  best  modes  of  infant  education, 
ana  that  they  actually  practice  as  teachers  of  such  insti- 
tutions, as  mil  as  in  conducting  those  of  a  higher  order, 
that  they  may  be  quite  &millar  with  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  such  seminaries,  and  be  competent  to  Buper- 
inttnd  them  wherever  they  can  be  established  in  heathen 
countries.  We  require  that  they  should  have  a  compe- 
tent Bcquuntance  with  the  construction  of  the  tnstrumeota 
connected  with  science,  and  modem  improvements,  and 
the  manner  of  apfdying  them  to  practical  purposes,  s> 
that  ihey  mav  be  enabled  to  explain  and  eznilHt  then  in 
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the  countries  whiDier  Uiey  aire  sent,  and  to  introduea 
among  thsir  inhabitants  whatever  may  tend  to  gratify 
a  rational  curiosity,  or  to  promote  their  phymcal  comfort. 
For  all  such  purposes,  funds  to  a  coruiderable  extent  are 
required,  for  creating  Beminaries — for  salaries  to  pivfa- 
Bors — for  supporting  students — ^for  sending  out  Biissioiia- 
ries — for  supporting  them  for  a  season — for  apparatus  fat 
infant-schools  and  other  seminaries — ^for  books  on  genwal 
knowledge,  and  the  instrumrats  consected  with  scirac^ 
husbandry,  and  the  mechanical  art&  And  whence  are 
funds  to  be  supplied  if  the  spirit  of  covetouaness  is  not 
counteracted  and  subdued  T 

We  have,  hitherto,  been  parsimonious  in  the  extreme, 
in  our  contributions  for  missionary  purposes,  and  we 
have  been  almost  equally  parsimonious  in  the  training  and 
preparation  required  for  our  missionaries,  and  in  the 
equipment  and  encouragement  afforded  them.  We  oogfat 
to  serve  God,  in  all  cases,  and  in  this  in  particular,  **  ts^ 
oMr  best ;"  with  the  highest  talents,  and  toe  greatest  mea- 
sure of  acquired  knowled^  we  can  commud ;  and  wilk 
all  the  Kuziliaries  for  facilitatbg  the  work  in  view,  which 
Christian  wisdom  can  devise ;  and  then  we  may  go  forth 
with  confidence,  trusting  in  Him  "  whohath  tne  residue 
of  the  spirit,"  that  he  wiU  render  odr  endeavours,  wheo 
conducted  with  wisdom,  successful  for  raomotii^  tl» 
ut«isioa  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  Let  Cnristians,  then, 
seriously  ponder  on  this  subject,  and  conader  whetlMT 
there  be  not  an  wgsnt  coil  addressed  to  them  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  awake  from  their  slumbers,  amA 
come  forth  with  their  treasures,  in  a  far  more  libera] 
manner  than  they  have  ever  yet  done,  to  assist  in  rearing 
the  spiritual  temple  of  Jehovah. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  conversing  with  a  shrewd  aal 
intelligent  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  missionary  opesV;- 
tions,  who  seemed  to  think  that  tliere  was  too  much  fuaa 
and  bustle  about  such  enterprises,  when  so  much  La  ra- 
quired  to  be  done  at  home  with  the  money  expended  vn 
such  objects.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said, "  that  tfw  heatfaen 
ar»  in  so  wretched  and  dangenms  a  state  as  w»ay  tf 
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OUT  religionists  represent,  and  would  bavs  us  brieve ; — 
but,  if  I  really  thought,  that  they  were  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  and  exposed  to  everlasting  misery  on  this 
account,  and  if  preaching  the  gospel  to  mem  would  pre- 
vent their  destruction — then  I  admit,  that  we  all  ought 
either  to  embark  as  missionaries,  or  sell  the  greater  part 
of  our  property  in  order  to  send  messengers  for  their  de- 
liverance. We  ought  even  to  sell  all  that  we  have,  to 
our  laet  coat,  if  such  an  object  might  thereby  be  accom- 
fdished."  And  does  not  every  Christian,  at  least  theo- 
retically, admit  that  the  heathen  nations  are  in  a  danger- 
out  situation,  as  here  supposed,  and  exposed  to  misery  in 
the  life  to  come?  Whatever  opinions  we  may  form  of 
the  salvable  state  of  any  smalt  portion  of  the  Pagan 
world,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  heathens, 
by  the  malignant  passions  and  ferocious  tempers  they 
display,  appear  altogether  unfitted  and  unprepared  for 
the  enjoyments  of  the  celestial  world;  and  consequently, 
cannot  in  such  a  state,  be  admitted  into  the  mansions  of 
bliss,  and  if  their  existence  be  prolonged,  when  they  pass 
from  this  earthly  scene,  it  must  of  necessity  be  an  exist- 
ence connected  with  misery.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an 
object  of  the  greatest  moment  to  embar^  in  an  under- 
taking which  has  for  its  grand  aim,  to  enlighten  "  the 
peop^  who  are  silting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  way  of  peace  "  and  to 
prepare  them  for  glory  and  immortality.  And  although 
we  were  "  to  sell  the  half  of  our  goods,"  and  devote  it  to 
such  objects,  we  should  do  no  more  then  the  importance 
and  the  eternal  consequences  of  such  enterpnses  evi- 
dently require. 

There  is  now  a  call,  and  an  urgent  call,  from  tribes 
and  nations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  send  to  them 
the  messengers  of  peace  and  salvation.  "  The  wilder- 
ness and  the  soKlary  places,  the  isles  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  lifting  up  their  voices"  from  afar  to  the  people 
of  Britain  and  America,  to  send  to  them  the  revelations 
of  heaven,  and  missionaries  to  expound  tbem.  India 
alone,  at  this  moment,  requires  at  least  a  thousand  en- 
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inhabitants  of  the  frozen  resnons  of  Gre 

and  Siberia,  are  imploring  IMvine  instn 

tian  nations,  and  thousands  of  Negroes 

ing  suns  of  the  West  Indies,  are  ardei 

furnished  with  copies  of  the  book  of  & 

are  now  beginning  to  enquire  after  the  C 

and  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Christiaj 

from  "  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  from  the 

isles  of  the  Pacific,  the  cry  is  now  be 

**  Britons,  come  over  and  help  us  l**  The 

trembling  lest  th^  messenger  of  death  si 

before  the  ships  that  convey  British  mi 

in  their  horizon,  and  lest  a  sufficient  n 

arriv&     They  are  "lifting  up  their  v 

rocks,  and  snouting  from  the  tops  of  1 

in  expectaticm  of  the  heralds  of  tne  prii 

are  ready  to  i^ceive  them  with  open 

Christians^  who  profess  to  be  infinite!} 

Redeemer  who  purchased  them  with 

profess  to  regard  Salvatioit  as  of  all 

desirable  and  momentouSf  and  who  woul 

thought  of  the  possibility  of  their  own  el 

— wul  Christians,  to  whom  God  has  gi^ 

their  minds  to  be  so  governed  by  the  ** 

righteousness,"  that  they  will  refuse  to 

treasures  at  his  call,  as  the  means  of  * 

who  are  ready  to  perish,"  and  rescuing 

destruction  T    If  so,  where  is  their  lovi 
where  is  their  }w»nAvr\lAn/»#»  ♦/%t»oifvl«  •««»• 
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yet  be  trvaformed,  wer?  covetousness  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, and  were  ooly  those  who  profess  to  be  Chnstians, 
to  come  forth  with  unanimity,  and  lay  down  their  super- 
fluous  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross !  In  the  snort 
space  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  to  ccHne,  we 
might  behold  celestial  light  diSusing  its  radiance  over  the 
most  distant  and  benighud  regions  of  the  globe ;  the  idols 
of  the  nations  abolished ;  the  savage  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  his  mind  adorned 
with  the  beauties  of  holiness ;  the  instruments  of  warfare 
broken  to  shivers,  and  peace  shedding  its  benign  influ- 
ence  over  the  world ;  temples  erected  in  every  land  for 
the  worship  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  the  minds  of  the  young  irradiated  with  Divine 
knowledge,  and  rising  up  in  wisdom,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man ;  the  principle  of  crime  extirpated,  and  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  banished  from  the  earth;  the 
moral  wilderness  of  the  heathen  world  cultivated  and 
adorned  with  every  heavenly  virtue  and  grace;  the 
wastes  and  wilds  of  the  globe  transformed  into  fertile 
regions,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  beauties  of  Eden ;  the 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  nations  changed  into  benevolence, 
and  a  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  established 
between  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  earth ! 

And  is  not  the  prospect  of  the  mere  poiwibUity  of  ac- 
coinplishing  such  objects,  sufficient  to  quicken  every 
Christian  activity  and  to  draw  forth  every  generous  emo- 
tion T  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  such  events 
pre  predicted  in  the  records  of  ancient  prophecy;  that 
the  certainty  of  their  being  realized  is  confirmed  by  the 
declaration  and  the  oath  of  God ;  and  that  the  energies 
of  the  Divine  spirit  are  promised  to  accompany  our  en- 
deavours and  to  secure  their  ultimate  success*  Let  us 
then,  arise  and  "  shake  ourselves  from  the  dust" — from 
the  dust  of  carnal  maxims  and  worldly  views;  and  be.. 
"strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  I'luer  of  liis  nv"*"" 
"For  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  [lie-ar"™"  ^ 
ven,  aad  retumeth  not  thither,  but  v/a^ 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  \>uA,mC 
19  • 
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my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shal 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto 
I  sent  it"  "  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone 
out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness  and  shall  not  return, 
that  ttnio  me  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  skdi 
Bwear.  For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  till  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  sal- 
vation thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii.  And  the  Gentiles 
shall  see  thy  righteousness  and  all  kings  thy  glory.  For, 
behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"*^  and  the 
former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  conie  to  nnind.  But, 
be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create; 
for,  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejmcing,  and  her  people 
a  joy.  And  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy  io 
all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  LfOrd."f 

6.  We  might  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  millennial 
era,  were  a  spirit  of  Christian  generosity  universally  to 
prevaiL 

To  this  topic  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude, 
particularly  in  the  preceding  section,  and  I  shall  therefore 
offer  only  a  few  adcjitional  remarks. 

That  a  period  is  about  to  arrive  when  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  is  to  he  greatly  me- 
liorated, when  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  of  the  heathen 
world  are  to  be  abolished,  and  when  Divine  truth  shall 
^tend  its  influence  over  all  nations,  is  clearly  predicted 
in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  In  these  writings 
k  is  declared,  that ''  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed, 

*The  **new  heavens  and  new  earth*'  here  mentioned,  evidently 
denote  the  renovation  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  world,  at 
the  period  when  the  gospel  shall  be  nniversally  extended,  by  which, 
a  ehange,  in  these  respects,  will  be  effected,  which,  m  pix^etic 
language,  may  be  very  properly  compared  to  a  new  creation,  on 
coount  of  the  contrast  it  will  exhibit  to  the  state  of  the  world  in 
preceding  ages.  That  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  tbe  period  of 
the  resurrection,  appears  from  what  is  stated  in  the  sequel  of  this 
chapter.    Isaiidi  Ixv. 

tiMiiah  Iv.  10, 11 ;  xlv.  28;  Ixil  1,  2;  bnr.  17, 18,  25. 
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and  aUfiesk  shall  tea  it  together" — that  "all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord" — that 
"  the  earth  tkall  be  full  of  the  knmdedge  of  the  Lar£'~ 
that  "  Jehovah  ^all  make  bare  his  hoTv  arm  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  ends  of  tlie  earth  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  our  God" — that  "  the  heathen  shall  be 
given  to  the  Redeemer  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession" — that  "  all 
lines  shall  fall  down  before  him,  all  nations  serve  him, 
ana  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  elory." 

Predictions  of  this  description,  run  through  most  parts 
of  the.  inspired  writings,  and  ere  embodied  in  numerous 
passages  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook,  particularly  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  All  the  calls,  or  commands  to  praise 
God,  which  are  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
at  large,  may  be  considered  as  including  predictions  of 
such  events;  as  in  the  following  and  similar  passages: 
"  Make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Lord  aR  Ae  earth,  make  a 
toud  noise,  and  sing  praise-"  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new 
song,  sing  unto  th»  Lord  off  ^eeorlA.  Worship  the  Lord 
in  me  b^uty  of  holiness,  fear  before  him  all  the  eartb. 
Sing  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  O  sing  praises 
to  Jehovah."  "  0  praise  the  Lord  tiS  ye  nations,  praise 
him  all  ye  people,"  &c 

And,  since  God  has  given  a  vnimrtal  call  to  all  peorda 
to  engage  in  his  service,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  Uua 
call  wii^  at  some  future  period,  be  universally  responded 
to  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime.  For  the  word 
whicn  has  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  shall 
not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  the  purposoa 
of  his  will  "  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  ah 
his  [Measure."  In  accordance  with  such  calls,  we  find 
likewise,  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  many  positive  declara- 
tions  on  this  subject  "  AU  the  earth  thaS  uonhip  thet, 
they  shall  sing  to  thy  name."  "  The  people  shall  praise 
thee,  O  God,  ofi  tAe  peapk  shall  praise  thee.  Goa  shall 
bless  us,  the  fields  shall  yield  then*  increase,  and  aB  iha 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him."  "  The  heathen  shall 
feir  tlie  aum  of  the  Lorri,  aad  ofi  Ae  longs  of  lAe  ttirth 
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thy  glory.*^  **  All  nations  whom  thoa  hast  made,  shall 
come  and  worship  before  Uiee,  O  Lord,  and  shall  ^orifjr 
thy  name."  **  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  praise  the 
Lord,  when  they  hear  the  words  of  th v  mouth."  **  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  goin^  down  of  the  same, 
God's  name  is  to  be  praised."  '*  Kmgs  of  the  earth  and 
all  people,  princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth,  both  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  shall  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent,  and 
his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heavens."  Our  duty^  in 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  such  events,  is  likewise 
plainly  declared.  *'0  bless  our  God,  ye  people,  and 
make  the  voice  of  his  praise  to  be  heard"  ** Declare  his 
gbry  afnong  the  heathen ;  his  wonders  among  aU  peopled 
**  Thy  saints  «Aafi  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom^  and 
talk  of  thy  power,  to  make  krwwn  to  the  sons  of  men  his 
miffhty  actSt  and  the  glorious  majesty  of  his  kingdom.** 

The  above  passages,  although  there  were  no  others  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  God,  on  this  subject,— clearly  point 
to  a  period,  when  the  moral  state  of  the  world  s£all  be 
regenerated,  when  persons  of  all  ranks  shall  do  homage 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  when  the  light  of  Divine  truth 
shall  shed  its  radiance  On  every  land.  It  is  of  importance 
that  a  clear  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  sucn  events 
should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mmd  of  every  pro- 
fessor of  religion ;  as  some  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, have  not  only  insinuated,  but  openlv  declared,  that 
the  state  of  the  world  will  never  be  much  better  than  it 
is ;  and,  consequently,  jthat  we  need  give  ourselves  little 
trouble  in  making  exertions  for  the  regeneration  of  so- 
ciety— ^whlch  is  just,  in  other  words,  an  apology  for 
indulgence  in  covetousness.  But  nothing,  I  presume,  can 
be  more  decisive,  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  mil- 
lennial era,  than  the  passages  we  have  now  quoted,  if  the 
word  of  Gk)d  b  not  to  be  deemed  fallacious. 

This  period,  we  trust,  is  now  fast  approaching ;  and 
our  duty  in  reference  to  it,  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  •*  de- 
clare his  ^ory  among  the  heathen,  and  his  wonders 
among  alt  peipU.    Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord^ 


make  straigfat  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  O 
thou  that  bringeat  ^ood  tidinga  to  Zioo,  lift  up  thy  voice 
with  strength ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid ;  say  unto  iHe  cities 
of  Judah,"  and  to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen,  "  behold  your 
God."  While  we  engage  in  our  duty  in  reference  to  such 
events,  we  iiave  full  assurance  of  direction  and  support 
from  Him,  who  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  Supreme  disposer  of  events.  When  it  is  declared 
that  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  nations  worship  before  iiim" — it  is 
added,  "  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  is.the  Go- 
vernor among  the  nations."  And,  consequently,  he  can 
remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way,  and  arrange 
every  event  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  IXviue  truth  through  the  world,  till,  at  length,  "  the 
everlasting  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people^" 

The  only  thing  to  be  determined,  is,  whether  that  reno- 
vated and  happy  state  of  the  world,  which  we  call  the 
miUeiuiium,  shall  be  introduced  by  some  astonishing  mi- 
racles, such  as  happened  at  the  creation,  and  the  dduge ; 
or,  by  the  agency  of  Christian  men  under  the  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  devoting  all  their  talents,  ener^es, 
and  treasures,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  For 
thfl  former  supposition,  I  know  no  arguments  grounded 
either  on  reas<Hi)  or  the  dictates  of  revelation. 

To  suppose  the  Almighty,  to  interpose  by  such  mi- 
racles to  accomplish  such  events,  would  be  contrary  to 
every  thing  we  Know  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  go- 
vernment, or  of  its  operations  during  the  lapse  of  more 
than  four  thousand  years.  At  the  introduction,  indeed, 
of  the  Now  Testament  economy,  miracles  were  wrought 
bnr  Jesus  Christ,  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  his  Messiah- 
ship,  and  a  similar  power  was  conferred  on  his  Apostles, 
to  convince  their  hearers,  wherever  they  traveller,  that 
they  were  the  messeagers  of  heaven,  and  that  they  had 
authority  for  the  truths  they  declar^L  But  no  miracu- 
^118  change  was  eSecled  in  the  general  order,  either  of 
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the  j^ysical  or  the  moral  world.  It  might  he  asserted, 
without  fear  of  coDtradiction,  that,  throughout  the  wbola 
train  of  the  Divine  dispeiuations  towards  our  world, 
tAere  was  never  a  miracle  performed  to  accompHmh  any 
object,  vAen  that  abject  could  have  been  cycled  in  con- 
futency  with  the  ettabHahed  Ioidm  of  nature. 
■  Now,  men,  "  as  workers  togetlier  with  God,"  are  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  all  that  is  predicted  respecting  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  millennial  era,  provided  tbejr 
arouse  themselves  to  holy  energy  and  activity,  ai>d  are 
wiLLiNa  to  consecrate  their  mental  powers,  and  their 
worldly  riches  to  the  promotion  of  this  noble  objecL  Be- 
sides, were  the  millennium  to  be  introduced  by  a  sudden 
miracle,  it  would  deprive  the  saints  of  Giod,  both  of  the 
Wiour  which  will  be- conferred  upon  them,  in  beins  io- 
strumental  in  preparing  the  way  for  its  arrival,  and  t^ 
the  happiness  Uiey  will  feet  in  beholding  the  Divine  plans 
(gradually  accomplishing,  and  their  own  exertions  crown- 
ed with  'success. 

For,  since  the  physical  and  mora]  stats  of  the  wchM 
has  been  deranged  by  the  sin  of  man,  and  since  God  in 
his  mercy  has  determined  to  efiect  its  regeneration,  it 
ought  to  oe  considered  as  a  high  honour  conferred  opos 
his  people,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  select  them  aa 
agents  in  accomplishine  his  benevolent  designs;  and  afi 
who  are  "  riBht-hearteamen,"  will  enrol  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  Redeemer,  as  Christian  heroes,  to  incroaaa 
the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  to  extend  his  kingdom 
over  the  world ;  and  to  this  service,  they  will  account  it 
their  greatest  happiness  to  devote  all  their  wealth  and 
treasures.  "  This  nonour  have  aH  the  saints ;"  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  will  now  come  forward,  with  cheerfulness, 
and  alacrity,  in  numerous  bonds,  casting  their  treasures 
at  his  feet,  "  and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish,  and 
till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  the  millenniimi  will  be 
ushered  in  by  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  RedeetoH 
er,  in  conjunction  with  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
the  most  energetic  means  ought  now  to  be  employed,  md 
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with  unremitting  activity,  in  order  to  accompK^  this  de- 
lirable  end.  And,  as  those  means  involve  a  consecra- 
tion of  a  far  greater  portion  of  wealth  than  has  ever  yeJ 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  the  principle  of  co- 
vetousnesa,  in  all  the  shapes  it  assumes,  must  oe  almost 
completely  extirpated,  and  new  principles  acted  upoHi  in 
relation  to  the  appropriation  of  riches,  before  we  can  ex- 
pect to  behold  those  arrangements  going  forward,  which 
are  requisite  to  bring  about  this  "  consummation  so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished."  Cbristians  may  imih,  and  hope,  and  pray 
with  apparent  fervoufi  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chnst,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  days — they  may 
profess  to  celebrate  his  death,  to  celebrate  his  praise,  and 
may  make  a  great  stir  and  bustle  about  adhering  to  his 
cause  and  testimony  ^  but  unless  they  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  to  supply  the  means  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing the  benevolent  purposes  of  God,  our  expectations 
of  the  near  arrival  of  tne  millennium  will  be  Irustrated ; 
and  their  conduct  can  be  considered  as  only  a  mockery 
of  God,  while,  under  profession  of  serving  him,  "  their 
hearts  are  still  going  after  their  covetousness." 

The  arrangements  requisite  for  preparing  the  way 
for  the  approach  of  the  millennium,  have  already  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  sections. 

Abundant  provision  requires  to  be  made  to  promote 
the  external  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  other  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  many  physical  evils  require  to  be  remedied ;  im- 
provements of  every  description  carried  forward;  the 
wastes  and  deserts  of  the  earth,  cultivated  and  adorned ; 
old  cities  and  towns  cleared  of  every  nuisance ;  and  new 
towns  and  villages  erected  on  spacious  and  improved 
plans,  adapted  to .  health,  cheerfulness,  and  comfort 
Seminaries  require  to  be  established  for  the  instruction 
of  all  ranks,  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  con- 
Bccted  with  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  life  to  come, 
without  which  the  foundations  of  the  millennial  state  can- 
not be  laid.  All  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  must  be  pro- 
moted and  carried  towards  perfection,  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  extension  of  the  gospel  and  the  renovation  of  the 
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For  raisiBff  such  conti^Hitiont  as  those  to  which  I 
aUDde — I,  in  Uie  mean  time,  look  to  CMrUtiant  alone,  and 
w>t  to  nationa  or  communities,  that  have  assumed  that 
name.  As  for  those  who  are  governed  by  carnal  max- 
ims, and  the  fashion  of  the  wcmd,  we  tnignt  as  soon  at- 
tempt to  control  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  reason  with  the 
tornado,  or  the  whirlwind,  as  to. expect  that  any  ami- 
nieDts,  however  powerful,  will  make  the  least  impression 
OD  their  beartsi  or  induce  them  to  idter  the  conduct  they 
liave  hitherto  pursued. 

But,  I  trust,  that  arnidst  all  the  apathy  that  prevaiU  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  there  are  suH  many  thoosanda  in 
our  land,  vfao  tmly  require  to  have  their  duty  clearly  set 
before  them,  in  order  to  excite  them  to  the  noblest  di»- 
fdays  of  Christian  beneficenee.  And,  if  they  were  once 
aronaed  to  devote  their  wealth  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  to  come  boldly  forward  as  Christian  heroeii, 
is  the  face  of  the  world,  "counting  aH  tlungs  but  loss," 
in  eomperiwii  of  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  Mes- 
^ih's  kingdom — their  exam]^,  1  doubt  not,  would  prove 
•  powerful  stimulus  to  thousands  of  Christians  in  other 
partt  of  die  world,  to  embark  in  the  same  glorious  un- 
dertaking. 

It  is  strance,  it  is  passing  strange — it  is  wonderful,  it  is 
ntsaing  wonderful !  that  Christians  should  have  been  so 
long  ^nk  into  a  sta^  of  apathy  on  such  a  subject,  and 
that  they  sheald  never  yet  have  come  forward  with  tt^a- 
sures  ccffresponding  to  their  hi^  and  heavenly  character, 
•od  to  the  greatness  of  the  work  th^  are  called  upon  to 
■chieve.  ihd  God  commanded  us  to  forsake  houses  and 
lands,  and  friends,  and  country — to  sell  all  that  we  have, 
<ad  devote  it  to  his  service,  and  to  depend  every  day  for 
<Hir  susbniance  on  whatever  his  providence  might  sup- 
fiy,  it-4rould  have  been  onr  duty  cheerfully  to  have 
KC^uiescad  in  ntch  an  arrai^ment,  in  gratitude  for  the 

r'  ritual  benefits  he  had  conlOTred ;"  for  the  sufferings  of 
present  time  are  not  to  be  compared"  with  the  riories 
of  futurity.    Bat  when  he  requires  frwn  us  only  the  su- 
perfluities of  our  wealth,  wtikli  taH  not  essential  to  our 
V01..VL SO 
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comfort,  and  which  are  senerally  devoted  to  **  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,*'  why  should  we  hesitate  a 
moment  to  devote  all  we  c€Ln  spare  from  moderate  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  ?    Is  it 
consistent  with  a  man's  being  a  Christian,  indeed,  and  in 
truth,  to  hesitate  for  any  lei^gth  of  time  on  this  subject! 
Were  Christ  now  to  demand  of  wealthy  Christians  what 
he  once  demanded  of  the  young  man  who  came  to  en- 
ooire  the  way  to  eternal  lite,  "  Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  take  up  thy  cross 
and  follow  me,"  how  would  many  of  them  reply  to  such 
an  injunction?    We  are  in  the  habit  of  condemning  the 
choice  of  this  rich  man,  ia  having  his  hea^  so  mueh 
glued  to  the  world,  and  in  preferring  temporal  enjo3?ments 
to  elernal  realities.    But  let  me  ask,  how  many  British 
professing  Christians,  were  the  same  requisition  addressed 
to  them,  would  act  in  a  different  manner  ?  And,  if  there 
be  any  who  can  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and 
say,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing ''  to  forsake  all"  at  his  command,  let  them  now  come 
forth,  in  the  face  of  the  church  and  the  world,  and  con> 
secrate  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  all  that  they  caa 
possibly  spare  in  consistency  with  rational  enjoymenL    < 
Let  none  imagine  that  the  views  now  stated  are  Utopian, 
or  inconsistent  with  reason  or  revelation.  To  aecomplisti 
every  object  which  has  been  adverted  to,  we  require  no- 
tiling  more  than  ihefacvUtes^  and  the  loealA  which  now 
exist  in  society.    The  only  desideratum  lies  in  the  human 
wilL    Will  men  come  forward  with  all  their  enei^ies  and 
riches  in  this  glorious  cause  ?    Secure  the  cooperations 
of  the  human  will^  and  I  should  have  no  fear  of- the  grand 
result,  nor  of  any  arguments  that  coukl  be  broiM^t  fin^ 
ward  to  show  its  impracticability.    I  defy  any  bdievei 
in  revelation  to  prove  that  the  ^nd  objects  alluAd  to  am 
impracticaUe.    Is  it  impracticable  to  cultivate   banwtt 
wastes,  and  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields? 
Have  not  Britain  and  the  Eastern  States  of  America 
b^n  cleared  of  their  ancient  forests,  and  been  traasformoil 
into  gar^iens  and  cultivated  plains  7  and  where  aaisiigsi^ 
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once  roamed  among  caves  and  thickets,  are  there  not 
^lendid  cities,  palaces,  temples,  and  seals  of  learning 
every  where  to  be  seenT  Is  it  impracticable  to  arrange  . 
and  establish  a  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruct 
tion  for  all  ranks  of  men  T  Are  there  not  thousands  of. 
seminaries,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  millions 
receiving  instruction  at  ttiem,  where,  a  century  ago,  no 
such  institution  existed  ?  Is  it  impracticable  to  convert 
savage  nations  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  bring  them 
into  a  state  of  civilization  and  social  comfort?  Hove  not 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  rude  Hottentots,  and  the 
idolatrous  savages  of  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  been  turned 
from  heathen  darkness,  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
raised  from  a  state  of  deeradation,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  civib'zed  life,  within  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years  t  In  such  instances,  we  behold  at  least  a 
fxirlKu  accomplishment  of  the  objects  to  which  we  allude ; 
and  OR  the  principle  that  "  whatever  man  has  done,  man 
may  do,"  it  requires  nothing  more  than  an  indefinite  tn- 
creiue  of  the  same  energies  we  have  already  put  forth, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  wealth  to  assist  m  carrying 
forward  such  energies,  in  order  to  bring  into  eflect  every 
thing  requisite  for  me  regeneration  of  tne  world. 

Above  all,  can  we  say,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  bring 
about  what  God  has  positively  declared  ^all  be  realizea 
in  our  world?  He  hath  given  forth  his  decree,  and 
"sworn  by  his  holiness,"  and  "by  the  right  hand  of  his 
■trwigth,"  to  secure  its  accomplishment — ^uiat  "  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory,  and  all  flesh  see  it 
together" — ^that  "  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  things  of  the  earth  his  glory" — that  "  there 
shall  he  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,  in  all  his  holy  moun- 
tain,"— and  that  V righteousness  and  praise  shall  spring' 
forth  before  all  nations."  And  we  know,  that  "  his  coun- 
sel shall  stand,  and  be  will  do  all  his  pleasure,"  for  "  the 
kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  the  Governor  among  the 
nations,"  and  "  all  his  saints  are  in  his  hand,"  as  instru- 
menta  to  execute  his  designs. 

Shall  it  then  be  said,  that  the  physical  and  moral  reno- 


metropolis  alooe,  upwards  of  ona  huM 
firmed  dram-drinkersy  who  driflk»  o|| 
glasses  of  spirits  a  da^,  which  alloii 
glass»  makes  £1250  daily  spent  in  dr^ 
m  a  single  year,  amounts  to  the  1 
£456,250,  or  nearly  half  a  million  4 
nearly  double  of  what  is  contributed  h 
Missionary  Societies  of  Britain;  AnJ 
twelfth  part  of  the  population  of  Loud 
enormous  sum  in  such  vicious  and  diE 
and  shall  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Bri 
one  half  of  it  for  promoting  the  most 
portant  object  to  which  our  aims  can 
most  glaring  deficiency  in  Christian  p 
rality  must  exist,  where  such  incongrui 
is  now  more  than  time  for  Christiana  t 
what  they  have  been  d(nng  vifith  their  i 
ing  dram-drinker  can  devote  two  shi 
nearly  five  guineas  a  year,  to  his  de 
while  a  wealthy  Christian,  with  five 
contents  himself,  perhaps,  with  the  cor 
gle  ^nea,  or  even  l^ss,  for  prorootinj 
Chnst,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  mer 
sistency  ouj|ht  no  longer  to  exist  amo 
sume  the  Christian  name.  Let  them 
stand  at  once,  among  the  men  of  the  w 
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EvEBV  improvemeDt  in  society  is  brou^t  about  bv  ex- 
ertioo,  and  by  the  diligent  use  of  those  means  which  are 
best  caicidatea  to  promole  the  end  intended.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  world,  and  rapidly  extended  over 
many  nations,  by  the  unwearied  labours  of  the  apostles, 
wbo  travelled  into  remote  countries,  iiibmitting  to  nume- 
rous hardships,  dangers,  and  privations,  and  "  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  to  them,  so  that  they  might  testify  the 
gospel  <^  the  grace  of  God,"  and  promote  the  salvation 
of  men.  Had  the  same  holy  ardour  which  animated  those 
first  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  been  displayed 
hy  their  successors,  the  world  would  have  been  in  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  It 
is  owing  to  our  apathy  and  inactivity  ax  Christians,  that 
•o  many  immoralities  and  unholy  principles  are  to  b« 
found  displaying  their  baneful  eSects  around  us,  and  that 
so  htt^  has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  society, 
and  the  evangelization  of  heathen  nations.  If  we  wish 
to  behold  a  work  of  reformation  going  forward,  and  Zioa 
beginning  to  appear  "  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations,"  we  must  arouse  ourselves  from  our  indo- 
Imce,  and  seize  upon  every  means  by  which  vice  and 
every  malignant  principle  may  be  counteractSl  and 
thoroughly  subdued.  And  as  covetousness  lies  near  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  evils  connected  with  general 
society,  and  with  a  profession  of  Christianity,  it  becomes 
us  to  tae  every  rational  and  Christian  mean,  which  may 
ban  a  tendency  to  crush  its  poWer,  aad  to  pronoote  toe 
tturcise  of  Af^wnle  tSectuna.  Scntt  of  the  mmis  t^ 
20* 


^1  I      '  three  particulars. 
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1.  FVequeni  preaching  on  this  su 
puMc  sermons  for  the  purpose  of  ilk 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  oounte 
affection. 

There  is^  perhapsr  no  mode  by  ^ 
i  impression  may  be  made  on  any  sul 

Christians  in  general,  as  by  the  vim 
]  respected,  ek^uent»  and  enlightened 

if  his  discussions  be  enlivened  by  viy 
sensible  objects,  and  appeals  to  stri 
with  his  subject    Such  appeals  c 
^  gether  resisted  by  persons  impresse 

j  eiple;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  the 

I  more  frequently,  in  this  way,  been 

I  formance  of  dieir  duty.    Nor  ought 

i  \  as  deviating  from  the  preaching  of 

subjects  are  introducea  into  the  pulj 

limately  connected  with  the  pro^pr 

:  r  and  the  gdspel  can  never  extensive 

l^nciples  be  Ailly  acted  upon  in  ( 
such  subjects  be  pointedly  and  publl 
and  under^  the  most  seriotis  and  8 
But  it  requires  to  be  carefiill y  attende 
{  come  forward  publicly  to  denoimce 
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philsndiropic  object;  how  could  such  a  one  expect,  by 
the  most  splendid  oration,  to  produce  a  deep  and  moral 
impression  upon  his  hearers?  For  example,  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  case,  would  have  a  more  powerful, 
effect  than  precept 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  conversing  with  a  centleman 
on  diis  snbjecl,  who  mentioned  severalhonouraole  exam- 
ples of  liberality  connected  with  the  congregation  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  some  of  whom,  who  only  occu- 
paed  a  medium-  station  in  life,  contributed  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  yearly  for  public  religious 
purposes,  HO  that  the  whole  congregation  raised  £500  or 
£Bw  annually,  for  missionary  and  other  purposes,  besides 
the  regular  maintenance  of  ine  gospel  among  themselves. 
His  minister,  he  said,  maintained  the  principle,  that  every 
Christian  should,  at  least,  devote  the  one-tenth  of  his  in- 
come for  religious  purposes.  I  asked  him  the  amount  of 
the  minister's  stipend,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  at. 
least  £490  per  annum.  I  then  inquired  if  his  minister  set 
an  example  to  his  hearers,  and  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  own  principle,  and  if  it  was  a  feet  that  he  de- 
voted £40  per  annum  to  religious  and  philanthropic  objects? 
The  reply  was,  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not"  "  To  what 
amount,  Ihenj  does  he  contribute  for  such  purposes?" 
"  About  eight  or  ten  pounds  annually,  at  the  utmost"  "  If 
this  be  the  case,"  I  replied,  "  I  should  scarcely  have  had 
ihe  effWmtery  to  inculcate  such  a  principle  upon  others ;" 
and  I  was  given  to  understand,  that,  in  this  case,  the  dis- 
drepancy  between  Ms  conduct  and  the  principle  admitted, 
was  beginning  to  be  particularly  marked.  Why  should 
ministers,  particularly  those  who  nave  handsome  incomes, 
consider  themselves  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  ?  If 
they  do  not  set  an  example  of  liberality  in  their  conduct, 
all  their  inBlructions  on  this  point  will  go  for  nothing,  and 
be  only  a«  "  a  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal." 

2.  Christian  churches  should  strictly  investigate  the 
conduct  9f  their  members,  in  relation  to  the  portion  of 
iwalth  they'd*v«te-to  i^%k)w  obiecta. 
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Those  members  of  a  Christian  church  whose  incoBiei 
are  geaerally  known,  and  who  are  remiss  on  this  pcHotf 
ought  to  be  calmly  reasoned  with  as  to  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  on  scriptural  grounds,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  obligations  they  admit  as  Christians. 
And  if  they  obstinately  resist  evenr  argument  and  admo- 
nition addressed  to  them,  and  refuse  to  give  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  their  substance  to  the  service  of  Him  from 
whom  they  derived  it,  they  ou^ht  to  be  suspended  firom 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  Christian  society.     The  church 
of  Christ  has  undoubtedly  a  rigii  to  take  copiizance  of 
its  members,  as  to  this  point,  as  well  as  when  they  ara 
chargeable  with  a  breach  of  duty  in  any  other  respect,  or 
found  guilty  of  a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  Gk>d.    We 
are  too  apt  to  imagine  (and  custom  has  long  sanctioned 
the  opinion)  that  me  censures  of  the  church  are  only  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  guilty  of  what  the  world 
terms  scandals ;  and  many  professors  of  religion  are  thus 
^ied  to  consider  themselves  as  acting  a  dutiful  part  in 
Christian  society,  if  no  such  scandals  can  be  proved 
against  them.    But  the  non-performance  of  duty  is  equaUy 
sinful,  and  as  regularly  denounced  in  scripture,  as  the 
direct  commission  of  vicious  actions.    '*  If  thou  forbear 
to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that 
are  ready  to  be  slain ;  doth  not  He  who  pondereth  the 
heart  consider  it  7"    ''  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need^  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  €iod 
m  him?"    The  unprofitable  servant  who  hid  his  talent  in 
the  eardi,  is  not  accused  of  drunkenness,  uncleanness, 
licentiousness,  or  any  similar  crime,  yet,  because  he  mis- 
improved  the  talent  committed  to  his  trust,  he  is  doomed 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  most  flagrant  workers  of 
iniquity.  <<  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  dark* 
ness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."     It 
IS  by  the  regular  performance  of  duty,  more  than  by  free- 
dom from  vicious  practices,  that  the  reality  of  Christian 
Principle  is  displayed.    There  is,  pe^iaps,  nothing  that 
rings  a  man's  Christian  character  to  a  niore  4ecisiw 
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leat,  both  to  hu  owti  conicieiice,  and  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
tbap  the  circumstance  of  his  whmtarUu  and  persersiingly 
devoting  a  fair  proportion  of  his  weallb  to  the  serrice  of 
God,  and  the  benefit  of  loankind.  A  worldly-minded  man 
may  cootioue  for  a  considerable  time  to  attend  Divine 
CH-dinances,  and  make  a  fair  prtfeMsion  of  religion,  -while 
no  regular  ^leoiands  are  made'  upon  his  purse ;  but  whaa 
called  upon  to  contribate  regularly,  at  least  the  tenth  part 
of  his  income,  it  is  more  thui  probable  he  would  display 
the  latent  avarice  of  his  heart,  by  mastering  up  a  host  of 
carnal  arguments  against  such  a  demand,  and  would  soob 
take  his  station,  where  he  ought  to  be^  among  the  mm  of 
the  world.  But,  if  a  man  of  wealth  devote  one-third,  one- 
fourth,  or  even  one-tenth  of  his  riches  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  reKgion,  and  act  a  consistent  part  io  other  re- 
spects, a  Christian  church  possesses,  perhaps,  the  most 
tangible  evidence  they  can  demand  of  such  a  man's.  reU- 
gtous  principle. 

I^Thsre  is  a  certain  felse  delicacy  which  some  religious 
CDmmtioities  seem  to  feel  in  medtmng  wiHi  the  pecuniary 
^ain  or  aSotments  of  indindaals,  and  especially  of  those 
who  are  weahhy,  or  who  move  in  the  higher  spheres  of 
aociehr.  They  are  ^aid  lest  the  pride  of  sucn  persons 
should  be  hurt  by  such  plain  dealing — lest  they  should  fly 
off  at  a  tai^nt  from  their  community,  end  lest  the  funds 
of  their  society  should  be  injured  by  their  withdrawment. 
But,  although  it  is  proper  to  use  the  greatest  prudence 
and  delicacy  in  such  matters,  yet,  if  such  persons  rcfiise 
Go  Usten  to  cahn  reasoning  and  scriptural  arguments  and 
admonitions,  they  give  evidence  of  a  spirit  which  is  in- 
connstent  vrith  Christian  principle;  and  it  is  no  honour  to 
any  church  to  have  such  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
its  members.  A  church  ot  Christ  is  a  society  whose 
members  are  animated  by  holy  principles  and  anections, 
but  most  of  our  churches  require  to  be  sifted  and  purified 
— to  be  purified  from  the  communion  of  those  who  are 
actuated  by  a  worldly  spirit,  and  who  have  little  more  of 
religion  than  the  name ;  andi  I  know  no  better  external 
IM  that  could  be  appliisd  for  this  pmpose,  than  that  which 
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is  stated  above.  A  church  composed  of  eighty  **  righ- 
hearted"  Christian  men,  generous,  ardent,  harmonicyos, 
and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  extenson 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  would  do  far  more  to  advance  the 
interests  of  true  relimon,  than  if  they  were  mixed  op  ^ 
500  men  of  a  carnal  spirit,  who  are  chiefly  guided  in  thdr 
religious  professions  by  the  opinions  of  the  vrorld.  Such 
a  select  band  would  move  onward  in  harmony  and  peace, 
without  interruption  from  men  of  proud  and  carnal  dis- 
positions*  **  their  light  would  shine  before  men,*'  and  othen 
would  '*  take  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus,"  and  might  be  induced  to  follow  their  example  and 
walk  in  their,  steps. 

As  Christian  churches  should  be  zealous  in  inculcating 
the  duty  of  liberality,  so  they  ought  to  take  specicd  cog- 
nizance of  ACTS,  and  general  conduct^  which  display  a 
spirit  of  avarice. 

When  a  church  member  has  been  found  guilty  of  im- 
cleanness,  of  an  act  of  drunkenness  or  of  pilfering  an 
article  from  bis  neighbour,  a  hue  and  cry  is  instantly 
raised ;  and  he  is  separated  from  the  societyv  or  at  least, 
brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  church.     And  the 
puritv  of  Christian  communion  requires   that    censure 
should  be  inflicted  on  all  such  delinquencies,  and  the 
offender,  if  possible,  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  repentance;   But,  it  is  not  a  litSe  strange 
and  unaccountable,  that  while  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
such  insulated  acts  of  moral  delinquency,  which  in  some 
instances,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of 
the  individuals,  and  not  habits  of  vice;  men  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  church,  without  the  least  cen- 
sure or  admonition,  who  are  guilty  not  only  of  acts  which 
indicate  the  predominance  ofavarice,  but  go  on  in  a  sys- 
tematic  course  of  such  conduct   Although  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  that  so  clearly  designates  the  character  of  an 
individual,  as  habitual  avarice,  yet  in  many  cases,  it  is 
scarcely  considered  as  a  scandal,  because  general  society 
IS  disposed  to  wink  at  it— as  if  an  avaricious  Christian 
were  not  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
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For  example,  a  member  of  a  church  becomes  bankrupt 
and  compounds  wilh  tiis  creditors,  some  of  whom  are 
poor  people,  for  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  He  resumes 
Dusiness.  lives  as  lusuriously  as  formerly;  and,  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  purchases  property  and 
enlarges  bis  domestic  establishment ;  but  never  thinks  of 

Eaying  off  even  a  fraction'  of  his  former  debts,  because 
e  knows  that  the  civil  law  cannot  compel  him.  Yet,  he 
ntay  hold  his  places  in  Christian  society,  and  even  in 
churches  that  profess  a  peculiar  strictness  as  to  Christian 
communion.  Take  another  example:  A  person  who 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  trade,  and  who  was  known  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  portion  of  property  or  wealth,  went 
to  a  friend,  when  lyin^  on  her  death-bed,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband;  and,  instead  of  eonversing  with  her  on 
trie  important  realities  of  religion  and  the  eternal  world — 
endeavoured  to  inveigle  her  to  subscribe  an  instrument, 
conveying  to  his  family  the  whole  of  her  property ;  which 
would  have  reduced  her  husband  to  something  approach- 
ing to  absolute  poverty,  although  tltey  were  all  members 
of  the  same  religious  community.  What  shall  we  think 
of  such  a  person  going  from  one-attorney  to  wiother,*  to 

*  A  friend  of  mine  lately  inffmned  me,  that  when  conTeraiag 
with  4  yoaof  lawyer  of  an  Dprigkt  dispotitioot  oo  a  late  occaaioi^ 
he  remarkea  to  hini,  "  that  he  had  never  been  so  deeply  impresMd 
with  the  evil  dispoaitians  which  abound  in  society,  u  aiuce  be  coiti' 
meneed  bniine«  aa  a  legal  practitioner.  He  bad  been  applied  to 
by  pcraoas  of  all  tanks,  and  of  almost  att  religitnu  pertuatioiu — 
1^  perwDB  who  nok  as  re^wctaUe  chancten  in  aocietj',  for  the 
purpcae  of  aacetlaiBiog  whether,  by  any  legal  quirk  or  mawEuvre, 
they  could  manage  to  get  wills  altered  or  caocelled,  and  deeds  aod 
ConCi&cta  broken  or  evaded,  in  order  to  eniich  tbemaelvee  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  in  violation  of  natural  justice."  So  little 
IDonI  and  Cbriitiui  principle  is  yet  to  be  found  even  in  relifriouB 
society,  that  many  who  name  the  name  of  Cbhit,  think  all  is  right 
if  the  civil  law  caooot  inlerpoae  to  puaiah  their  deoettfiil  and  ne&- 
rioUB  piacticea.  A  gentlenian  who  is  an  elder  in  a  Preabyteriaa 
church,  lately  averred  to  me,  in  strong  language,  "that  no  man 
should  be  ccmiidered  as  acting  improperly  ot  uQckriatianly,  if  ho 
acted  in  aecwdanee  with  the  dvU  lav." 
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endeavoar  to  aacerUin,  wbetber  he  could  by  AvnZ  meam, 
inflict  an  act  of  injustice  on  bv  Christian  nieDd  ui 
brothor,  and  rob  bim  of  his  worldly  mfactaQce,  and  so  fu 
as  in  his  power,  reduce  bim  to  a  sUte  of  indi^nce  T  Or, 
what  shall  we  tbink  of  one  who  bu  a  flourishing  buaioei^ 
in  conjunction  with  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  who  ■ 
extremely  fastidious  about  cerUio  dieputed  points  of  refi- 
gion,  ana  who  asBumes  an  air  of  peeoiiar  saDctity,  ytt 
will  condescend,  in  the  reeular  course  of  trade,  to  id 
over  his  counter  gills  of  ardent  spirits  to  emaciated  and 
det»ucbed  females  and  others,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  jwltry  gains  which  auch  a  demoralizing  practioe  pro- 
cures? 

The  instances  of  avarioe,  as  disi^yed  among  meenben 
of  the  Cbsistian  church,  are  so  numerous,  that  volumes 
mighl  be  filled  with  the  details;  What  AcMild  we  thiol 
of  a  clei^man  selling  a  quantity  of  victuals  to  a  baker; 
and  finding  immediatdy  afterwards,  that  i»ioea  were  ri»- 
ing,  importuned  the  purchaser  to  give  up  the  bargan, 
under  pretence  of  his  requuing  the  wh<rie  of  it  for  aui 
—which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  immediately  eold  it 
for  an  advance  of  several  pounds  1  What  shoiM  we 
think  of  the  same  individual  receiving  from  a  friend  aa 
article  of  dress,  and  immediately  ofleriiur  it  ftjr  sale  to 
gratiiy  bis  disposition  for  hoarding?  pilfering  quantities 
of  n&ils  from  the  workmen  employed  on  his  premises-' 
cheapening  every  article  he  intended  to  purchase,  ^  ht 
could  acquire  it,  if  possible,  at  half  iu  value,  and  vmm- 
festing  duplicity  and  falsehood  in  many  of  his  transaetMiBt 
Yet,  although  such  conduct  was  somewhat  notorioo^  «iri 
even  talked  over  throughout  all  the  country  aronndt  ^ 
public  notice  was  ever  taken  of  it  by  the  judicatories^  df 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

Many  who  make  the  most  glaring  prc^ssion  of  reliBiBa 
and  are  extremely  fastidious  in  respect  to  evai^^cd 
views  and  orthodox  opinions,  are  not  unfrequent^  ai|tt^ 
guished  by  selfish  and  avaricious  dispontions.  Hin 
would  be  no  end  in  specifying  all  the.parlicidar  iai^l— n 
and  circumstances  connected  with  the  manifestation  of 
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copiousness,  even  by  persons  who  are  continually  talk- 
ing about  anion  with  Christ,  spiritual  mlndedness,  and  their 
own  and  other's  conversions.  Some  of  these,  and  I  state 
it  with  deep  reluctance  and  regret,  have  been  known,  on 
many  occasions,  to  practise  duplicity  and  deceit  in  many 
of  tl>eir  dealings,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  bargain  or  an 
extraordinary  profit — to  traduce  the  characters  of  their 
brethren  in  order  to  gain  a  lucrative  situation — to  injure 
most  seriously  the  pecuniary  interests  of  others  by  not 
fuliiiling  a  verbal  agreement,  because  the  civil  law  could 
not  compel  them — to  rob  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
under  the  pretence  of  legal  right  and  power — to  conde- 
scend to  every  low  and  squeezizig  means  of  deriving  pro- 
fits, and  increasing  their  riches — to  deny  contracts  and 
oblig&tions,  when  uiey  could  not  be  legally  proved — and, 
when  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  religious  or  philanthropic 
object,  have  either  refused  with  a  sneer,  or  a.  shuffling  - 
promise,  or  bestowed  with  a  grudge  the  most  insignificant 
sum.  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  unaccountable,  that  such 
practices  should  be  overlooked,  especially  by  Christian 
commnnities  that  profess  a  strict  aoherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  Yet  it  is  & 
fact,  that  all  the  cases  I  have  now  stated,  or  alhlded  to — 
although  some  of  them  eicited  the  attention  afid  reproba- 
tion of  a  few  individuals,  were  never  thouzht  worUn'  of 
being  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  church,  lliere 
is  an  indi&rence,  and  a  bluntness  of  moral  perception 
among  the  members  of  many  Christian  societies,  which 
prevents  them  from  perceiving  the  malignity  and  unscrip- 
tural  character  of  such  dispositions  and  practices,  because 
they  are  not  generally  considered  as  scandals  by  tha 
world  around  tnem.  But,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  purity 
in  the  church,  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christianity,  to 
undermine  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  to  encourage  a  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  generosity — it  becomes  religious  socie- 
ties to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  disposition  and  prac- 
tices of  their  members,  and  by  every  scriptural  means,  to 
endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  which  has  been 
cast  on  our  holy  religion,  by  the  worldly-mindedoess  of 
V«-  VL 21 
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those  who  *<  have  crept  in  unawares"  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church. 

3.  The  churches  of  Christ  should  now  beein  to  ciistin- 
guish  themselves  {if>m  other  societies,  by  exhibiting  to  titt 
world  ntcA  dirpktyt  <^  SberaHty  as  ChritHaniti/  require^. 

If  we  ever  expect  to  behold  society  advancing  in  its 
progress,  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  rapidly  extending 
through  the  world,  and  a  noble  generosity,  in  respect  of 
money,  displayed  for  accomplishing  such  purposes ;  it  ii 
to  the  church  we  must  look  in  the  nrst  Instance,  to  set  an 
example,  to  all  others,  of  its  disinterested  and  godhke 
hberality.  The  true  church  is  "  a  city  set  upon  an  hilh" 
it  is  an  object  of  attention,  and  minutely  surveyed  by  sur- 
rounding spectators,  many  of  whom  have  their  eyes  di- 
rected so  as  to  mark  its  defects,  and  to  expose  the  con- 
duct of  its  citizens  to  public  view.  According  to  the 
aspect  it  presents,  and  the  virtues  or  vices  displayed  by 
those  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  will  be  the  opinion  formed 
by  those  who  are  without  its  pale,  and  who  may  -wish  to 
enrol  themselves  among  the  number  of  its  citizens.  It  is^ 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  every  one  of  them,  that  thoy- 
"let  their  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  may  aea 
their  good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in  bea- 
ven."  If  its  light  shine  with  brilliancy,  it  will  attract  the 
eyes  of  surrounding  spectators ;  if  the  heavenly  virtues  of 
its  citizens  are  conspicuous,  and  uniformly  displayed  m 
all  their  actions  and  arrangements,  it  will  have  a  tew^foy 
to  lead  them  to  inquire  into  their  principles  and  to  jbfa 
their  society.  Now,  this  virtue  of  Christian  hberoHig  n 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  visible  and  tangible  modes  l|y 
which  the  li^ht  and  efScacy  of  heavenly  truth  are  m»m 
manifest  to  all.  In  the  display  of  this  virtue,  hypocHiy 
cannot  continue  long  to  wear  the  veiL  A  worldly^min^M' 
man  may  be  induced,  in  an  instance  or  two,  to  naab«  « 
display  of  generosity  for  the  sake  of  charact^ ;  but  ttit 
ruling  principles  will  soon  induce  him  to  muster  Dpigu^ 
merous  arguments  against  the  continuance  o(  soch  «tt(w 
uoDt,  and  to  retire  from  the  field  of  Christian  benert^^^' 
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Other  virtues  and  displays  of  religious  principle  may  Bome- 
times  be  construed  into  superstilion  or  fanaticism ;  but  a 
perseverance  in  the  path  of  Christian  liberality,  and  a  vi- 
sible exhibition  to  the  world  of  its  benignant  and  extensive 
effects,  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  such  causes,  but  to  the 
ii^uence  of  higher  principles  which  have  been  impressed 
with  powerful  conviction  upon  the  mind.  And  I  am 
strongly  convinced,  that  Christianity  will  never  make  a 
powerful  and  universal  impression  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  any  land,  till  its  beneficent  effects  oe  thus  visibly  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  those  who  profess  an  adherence 
to  its  cause.  So  long  as  selfishness  and  worldly- minded- 
ness  are  displayed  by  the  majority  of  its  professors,  so 
long  as  many  of  its  ministers  are  beheld  aspiring  after  its 
wealth  and  emoluments  more  than  after  the  penbrmance 
of  its  duties,  it  will  continue  to  be  despised  by  those  whose 
hearts  have  never  been  brought  under  ita  influence. 

In  order  to  induce  Christians  to  come  forward  and  dis- 
play their  liberality  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  have  ever 
yet  done,  I  shall  lay  before  ibem  a  few  recent  instances 
of  generosity  in  promoting  the  cause  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion, which,  I  trust,  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  those  on 
whom  God  has  bestowed  riches  and  affluence,  to  "go 
and  do  likewise."  Some  of  the  following  statements  are 
taken  from  Drs.  Reed  and  Mattheson's  "  Narrative  of  a 
visit  to  the  American  Churches." 

GrenvUle  is  a  small  town  which  is  considered  as  wholly 
religious.  The  settlement  was  formed  by  a  parly  of 
ninety  persons  from  New-England.     On  arriving  at  this 

rt,  they  gave  themselves  to  prayer  that  they  might  be 
;cted  in~choosing  their  resting-place  in  the  wilderness, 
and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  God.  At  first  they  rested  with 
their  little  ones  in  their  wagons,  and  the  first  permanenl 
building  they  erected  was  a  church  for  Divine  worship. 
The  people  retain  the  simple  and  pious  manners  of  their 
fathers.  They  all  go  to  church;  and  there  are  400  in  a 
state  of  communion.  They  give  a  thousand  doUars  a  year 
to  religious  institutions.  One  plain  man,  who  has  never 
allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a  set  of  fire-irons,  besides 
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tohat  he  does  at  hcme^  eives  a  hundred  doBars  a  year  to 
religious  objects.  In  mis  settlement,  the  drunkard,  the 
fornicator,  and  the  sabbath-breaker,  are  not  found ;  and, 
•what  is  yet  better,  in  the  last  report,  there  was  only  one 
family  that  had  not  domestic  worship."*  In  this  instaace 
"we  iJehold  a  select  band  of  Christian  men,  voluntarily 
devoting  their  wealth  to  the  cause  of  God ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  such  a  principle,  almost  the  whole 
community  is  distinguished  for  the  practice  of  Christian 
virtues. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  which  contains 
a  chapel,  a  set  of  elegant  and  commodious  buildings,  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  a  library  of  11,000  volumes,  and 
embracing  a  portion  of  land  of  150  acres,  was  founded 
not  many  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  «Rev.  Dr. 
Spring,  mther  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New- York,  in 
concert  with  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Brown.  When  they 
met  to  engage  in  free  conversation  on  the  subject,  and 
had  considered  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, "Well,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "I  will  give  10,000 
dollars."  ".Why,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  did  you  not  say 
20,000,  and  I  would  too."  Dr.  Spring  went  to  Salem, 
and  saw  his  friend  Mr.  Norris  there,  told  him  what  it  was 

I)roposed  to  do,  and  obtained  another  ten  thousand  dol- 
ars,  and  thus  the  work  proceeded.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  first  gift,  built  the  chapel  connected  with  the 
institution,  which  cost  50,000  dollars,  afterwards  one  of 
the  wings,  and  several  houses  for  the  professors,  as  well 
as  endowed  several  professorships.  It  is  thought,  that  m 
several  wavs  he  has  given  to  this  object  not  less  than 
200,000  dollars,  (about  £45,000),  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  all  his  benevolent  intentions  are  not  yet  fd- 
filled."f  Here  is  an  example  of  truly  Christian  liberality, 
which  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  our  wealthy  professors 
of  religion.  Had  we  only  a  thousand  Christian  men  such 
as  Mr.  Bartlett  among  us,  we  might  raise  fifty  millions 
of  pounds  from  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  and 


♦  Narrative,  vol.  L  pp.  168, 169.        f  Ibid,  vol  L  pp.  425— €L 
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what  immense  benefits  might  thus  be  conferred  on  man- 
Itindl  Mr.  Bartlett,  however,  did  not  receive  this  wealth 
bv  inheritance,  but  by  hia  own  energieg.  He  was  first  a 
sfioemaker  in  Newbury,  and  became,  in  the  end,  for  tal- 
ents and  success,  a  first-rate  •merchant.  He  occupies  a 
ffood  house,  but  lives  in  a  very  plain  style,  and  has  evi- 
dently more  pleasure  in  bestowing  than  in  consuming  hia 
property,"*  And  is  it  reasooabltf  to  suppose,  that  this 
gentleman  is  less  happy  than  others,  b^aus^  he  has 
parted  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  for  the 
good  of  mankind  T  On  the  contrary,  I  am  certain,  ha 
enjoys  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  a  satisfaction  infinitely 
superior  to  the  grovelling  mortals,  who  either  hoard  their 
wealth  for  no  useful  purpose,  or  who  waste  it  in  gratify- 
ing a  taste  for  worldly  splendour  and  extravagance. 

After  a  revival  in  a  church  in  Geneva,  State  of  New 
York,  in  ]830,  it  is  remarked  that  the  appropriations  of 
religious  charity  were  nearly  doubled  me  succeeding 
year.  That  church  sustains  one  foreign  missionary,  at 
an  expense  of  666  dollars — thirteen  home  missionaries, 
at  one  hundred  dollars  each — nine  scholarships  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  at  75  dollars  eacn ;  which, 
in  addition  to  the  appropriations  for  the  Bible,  Tract, 
Sabbath  school,  and  other  objects  of  benevolence,  amounts 
to  more  than  4600  dollars  during  the  first  year .f  This 
fact  demonstrates,  what  we  have  already  alluded  to,  that 
wherever  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  sterling  piety 
take  a  thorough  possession  of  the  mind,  they  lead  to  acts 
of  noble  generosity;  and  that  a  perseverance,  in  such 
conduct,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  power  of 
religion  upon  the  heart 

At  Dorchester,  a  village  six  miles  from  Boston,  Dr. 
Reed  observes,  "  there  are  Sabbath  schools  and  an 
Academy  for  superior  education.  The  ignorant  are 
taught,  the  sick  find  medicine  and  sympathy,  and  the 
poor  are  promoted  to  adopt  methods  of  domesUc  thrift 
and  decency.     The  whole  village  presents  an  example 

•  Reed'B  Narrstive,  vol,  L  p.  4S8L  t  IbW-  vol,  ii  p,  19; 
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of  the  effect  of  religion  so  administered.  No  ch3dreD 
are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  few  persons  abstain 
from  a  place  of  worship ;  and  here,  where  every  thing 
else  is  on  a  small  scale,  the  schools  and  churcnes  as- 
sume in  imposing  character."  How  many  villages  of 
this  description  can  be  pointed  out  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland?  and  is  it  not  owing  to  our  apathy  and  ava- 
rice, that  so  few  scenes  of  tnis  description  should  meet 
our  eye< 

"  I  know  of  no  country,"  says  Dr.  Reed,  "^vhere  there 
are  more  examples  of  beneficence  and  magnificence, 
[than  in  America.]  The  rich  will  act  nobly  out  of  their 
abundance,  and  the  poor  will  act  nobly  out  of  their 
penury.  There  are  refreshing  instances  of  individual 
sustaining  schooB,  professorships,  missionaries,  and  evan- 
gelists. Ministers  are  repeatedly  making  movements,  in 
which  it  was  evident  that  every  thing  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  usefulness.  I  have  seen  the  pastor,  at  sixty, 
beloved  and  happy  in  his  people,  give  up  all  to  go  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  because  he  thought  that  his  example 
more  than  his  labours,  might  bless  the  West, — while  the 
church  has  been  as  ready  to  rellnouish  him,  though  with 
tears,  when  she  has  been  satisfied  that  it  Was  for  the  godd 
of  the  church  Catholic.  I  have  seen  a  band  of  students, 
Careless  of  ease  and  reputation  at  home,  forsake  the  col- 
lege at  which  they  had  passed  with  hoiiour,  and  covenant 
to  go  forth  together,  some  2000  miles,  to  rear  a  kindred 
institution  in  the  desert  And  I  have  seen  the  aged  man 
kindle  at  their  enthusiasm,  and  support  them  with  his 
purse,  when  unable  to  be  their  companion."^ 


*  "  Narrative,"  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  While  returning  thanks  to 
Drs.  Reed  and  Mattheaon  for  the  entertainment  and  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  their  **  Narrative'*  afibrds — ^the  writer  of  this  can- 
not bat  express  his  regret  that  their  work  was  not  published  in  a 
more  economical  style.  Had  it  been  pablished,  as  it  tnight  have 
been,  at  half  its  present  price,  and  comprised  in  two  neat  ISooo 
volumes,  it  would  have  been  purchased  by  three  times  the  luimbor, 
and  have  been  read  by  ten  times  the  number  of  individuals  who  will 
be  likely  to  peruse  it  in  its  present  state.    The  price  of  such  books 
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Ab  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  displayed  in  the  North- 
ern States  of  Atnerica,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one 
Theological  colleges,  all  of  which  have  been  instituted 
since  the  year  1608;  they  contain  853  students,  and  have 
accumulated  57,000  volumes.  There  are  seventy-five 
colleges  for  general  education,  most  of  them  ■with  pro- 
fessional departments ;  and  they  have  8136  students ;  and 
forty  of  these  have  been  erected  since  1814.  Altogether 
there  are  ninetv-six  colleges  and  9032  students.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  alone,  besides  all  the  private  semina- 
ries, there  are  S600  schools,  sustained  at  a  yearly  expense 
of  1,126,482  doHarsl  Most  of  the  above- men Uoned 
seminaries,  with  the  stately  edifices  comieeted  with  them, 
have  been  reared  and  established  by  voluntary  donations. 
The  "  American  Sunday  School  Union"  is  likewise  a 
noble  example  of  Christian  activity  and  beneficence. 
Jn  1832,  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  it  had  790 
auxiliaries;  9187  schools  were  in  connection,  having 
S42;420  Bcholars  and  80,013  teachers.  The  expendi- 
ture for  that  year  was  117,703  dollars: — for  1833,  it  was 
139,855.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  of  this  society  have 
been  directed  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1830, 
it  was  resolved  unanimousty, — "  That  in  reliance  upon 

'Divine  aid,  they  would  endeavour  within  two  years  to 
establish  a  Snnnay  School  in  every  destitute  place  where 

'  it  is  practicable,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi," 
that  is,  over  a  country  which  is  1200  miles  wide,  and 
2400  in  length.     There  are  thirty-six  agents  wholly  em< 

'ployed  in  this  service ;  and,  during  1833, they  established 
500  schools  and  revived  a  thousand. 

The  following  examples  of  covetousness  and  liberality 
are  extracted  from  an  American  periodical,  entitled  "The 
Missionary,"  for  May  2,  1835 ;  published  at  the  Mission- 
ary Press,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  by  members  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church. 


''^^enta  dinr  bein;  ffen«Tal)y 
eiety,  and  coawi|ttont^  fonAi  a 
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"  A  gentleman  having  called  the  preceding  Butumn,  to 
obtain  aid  for  hiring  a  missionary  In  Tennessee,  I  thoi^l 
I  would  go  and  introduce  him  to  our  congregation ;  imd 

we  called  first  on  Squire  L ,  as  he  is  the  richest 

man  in  town,  although  I  had  little  hope  of  success  from 
that  quarter.  He  put  us  olT,  as  usual,  with  an  accouQl 
of  his  numerous  family  expenses,  the  frequent  calls  upon 
him  for  money,  the  duty  of  seeing  our  own  church  free 
from  debt,  and  our  clergyman  well  provided  for,  before 
we  assisted  others,  and  concluded  with  his  old,  thread- 
bare proverb,  "  Charity  begins  at  home."  We  then  called 

on  hia  neichbour,  Mr.  S ,  a  man  of  considerable 

wealth)  ana  no  children  to  inherit  it.  He  read  the  paper, 
said  that  it  was  a  deserving  object,  but  that  he  felt  too 
poor  to  contribute.  He  coloured  sliehtly  as  he  said  thia, 
and  then,  as  if  ashamed  to  give  nothing,  and  anxious  to 
rid  himself  of  such  troublesome  visitants,  handed  us  25 
cents,  (two  shillings,)  and  we  took  our  leave.  We  met 
with  various  success  j  some  gave  cheerfully  and  liber- 
ally; others  grudgingly,  ana  not  a  few  declined  alto- 
gether. Our  last  can  was  on  Mr.  R ,  tlie  shoe- 
maker; we  found  him,  as  I  expected,  busily  engaged  at 
his  work.  He  received  us  kindly,  made  inquinea  about 
the  stale  of  the  church  in  Tennessee,  which  showed  that 
he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  lamented  his  ina- 
bility to  do  much,  but  said  he  would  do  somelhiw.  He 
then  stepped  into  the  house,  and  returned  immediately 
with  (M»  doBars,  which  he  begged  my  companion  to  ac- 
cept as  ui  expression  of  his  good  will.  Knowing  him  lo 
be  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  world,  a  poor 
man,  [though  in  gospel  phrase  he  is  eminently  rich ;]  I 
asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  subscribe  to  each  one  of 
our  benevolent  institutions,  to  take  a  weekly  religious 
newspaper,  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  our 
clergyman,  and  yet  have  so  much  to  spare  for  a  distant 
church?  He  told  me,  it  was  easily  done,  by  obeying  Sl 
Paul's  precept  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  In  other  words,  he  was 
lyilemalicaBy  charita&U.  He  made  it  a  point  of  duty 
always  to  consecrate  a  portion  (f  his  vxeUy  income  to 
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the  Lord.  "I  earn,"  said  he,  "one  day  with  another, 
about  a  dollar  a  day,  and  I  can.  without  inconvenience 
to  myself  or  family,  lay  by  five  cents  of  this  sum  for 
charitable  purposes ;  the  amount  is  thirty  cents  a  week, 
(half  a  crown.)  My  wife  takes  in  sewing  and  washing, 
and  earns  sotnethinE;  like  two  dollars  a  w«ek,  and  she 
lays  by  ten  cents  oi  that  My  children,  each  of  them, 
earn  a  shilling  Or  two,  and  are  glad  to  contribute  their 
penny ;  so  that  altogether,  we  "  lay  by  vs  in  store"  forty- 
five  cents  a  week.  And  if  we  have  been  unusually  pros- 
pered, we  contribute  something  more.  The  weekly 
amount  is  deposited  every  Sunday  morning  in  a  box  kept 
for  that  purpbse,  and  reserved  for  future  use.  Thus,  by 
these  small  savings,  'we  have  learned,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give'  than  to  receive.  The  yearly  amount  saved 
in  this  Way  is  about  twenty-five  dollars;  and  I  distribute 
this  among  the  various  benevolent  societies,  accordii^ 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment"  Now  this  man  is  a  con^ 
sistent  Christian,  a  bright  example  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. He  looks  upon  his  little  earnings  as  a  talent  lent 
him  of  God,  a  part  of  which  should  Ik  sacredly  appnn 
priated  to  his  service." 

Id  the  same  "  Missionary^ract,"  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  "Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,"  on  April  10th,  received  477  dollars  and  41 
cents,*  of  \^hicn  5  dollars  ore  the  avails  of  needle  work 
by  four  HtUe  girls,  from  four  to  eleven  years  of  age,  for 
the  church  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois ;  and  35  dollars  from 
the  Sunday  school  of  St  Luke's  church.  New  York ;  15 
of  them  in  redemption  of  a  pledge  for  the  education  of 
an  Indian  child,  named  Levi  SUHman  Ives,  in  honour  of 
their  former  rector,  ncfw  the  ercellent  bishop  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  our  oWn  country,  we  have  likewise  many  charac- 
ters distinguished  for  Christian  beneficence.  Mr.  John 
Lloyd  of  NeboQ  square,  Ixindon,  who  died  in  June,  1835 

*  A  dollar  if  Mjul  in  Tkloe  to  timtt  four  ihillB^  and  nx  peace, 
and  a  ant  to  one  half-pennj  EngHBli. 


formerly,  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  of  the  exteum  | 
of  religion  both  at  home  apd  abroad.     The  churches  on-  f 
der  the  inspection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Gii-  [ 
Christ,  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  Drs.  Mitchell,  Hough,  and  I 
others  in  Glasgow,  have  lately  distinguished  themselw 
by  raising  from  five  to  eight,  or  ten  hundred  pounds  an- 
nually, for  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  be9ide9  afford- 
ing a  handsome  support  to  their  respective  pastors.  The 
church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
Glasgow,  is  said  to  have  raised  for  such  purpose^,  duriif 
last  year,  no  less  than  £1700,  besides  supporting  ther 
pastor. 

Mr.  Williams,  missionary  from  the  South  Sea  l8laiuia» 
in  one  of  his  interesting  addresses  to  the  public,  on  t 
late  occasion,  stated,  that  a  certain  congregation  in  Eng* 
land,  mentioned  to  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  if  it  had  been  a  great  and  unlooked  for  e£R)it, 
had  rais^  the  sum  of  £50,  during  the  preceding  year  for 
missionary  and  other  purposes,  besides  maintaining  the 

Sospel  among  themselves.  He  told  them,  they  ought  to 
o  much  more;  for  such  an  exertion  did  not  amount  to  a 
half  penny  a  week,  to  every  individual.  They  began  to 
bethink  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  next  year  raised, 
without  much  difficulty,  above  four  hundred  pounds.  Mr. 
Williams  also  stated,  that,  at  a  late  public  breakfast,  in  a 
certain  town  in  Er^land,  a  sum  of  nearly  £20O  was  col- 
lected in  a  few  minutes,  from  a  very  limited  number  of 
individuals — one  subscribing  £20,  another  £lO,  another 
£5,  &c.  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  animation. 

The  following  experiment  in  behalf  of  missions,  de- 
serves attention,  and  mi^ht,  be  tried,  in  reference  to  any 
philanthropic  object  Mr.  Clajrton,  of  Walworth,  pro- 
posed  to  his  congregation,  that  a  thousand  of  them  should 
take  up  the  subject,  and  each  of  the  thousand  subscribe 
one  farthinff  a  day  to  the  missionary  cause.  This  was 
recommended  to  be  done  immediately  after  morning 
prayer,  that  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  their  knees,  they 
roi^ht  make  an  offerinff  to  the  Lord  of  one  farthing. 
This  will  raise  more  than  a  guinea  a  day,  and  conse^ 
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quSBtly,  more  than  three  hundred  end  aixty-five  guineas 
a  year,  (or  £370  4s.  2d.)  which  sum  would  support  iix 
missionaries  in  the  South  Seas.  . 

Having  such  noble  examples  as  above  staled,  set  before 
ua,  Christians  of  every  name  should  now  begin  to  arouse 
themselves  from  their  apathy  and  inordinate  attachment 
to  the  world,  and  to  consider  that  they  cannot  bestow 
their  wealth  on  a  more  honourable  and  important  object 
than  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  human  family,  wherever  they  are  dispersed  over 
ihe  surface  of  the  globe.  Were  such  liberal  ofierings  be- 
coming general  tiiroughout  the  universal  church,  (and 
why  should  they  not  t)  we  might,  ere  long,  have  the  near 
firospect  of  beholding  the  light  of  Divine  truth  irradiating 
every  land,  the  moral  wilderness  turned  into  a  fruitftu 
field,  and  righteousness  and  praise  springing  forth  before 
all  the  nadoiis. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  remark,  that  die 
contributions  ol^  Christians  should  not  be  chiefly  confined 
to  missionary  purposes,  or  to  the  support  of  the  stated 
ordinances  of  uie  gospel  These  objects,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  supported  with  far  more  liberaUty,  and  carried  for* 
ward  with  more  vigour  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
But,  while  we  look  abroad  to  distant  tribes,  and  provide 
missionaries  for  their  instruction,  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  countrymen  at  home; 
and,  while  we  pay  some  attention  to  the  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  adult  population,  we  too  frequently  overtook 
the  rational  and  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  On  - 
the  proper  moral  and  intellectual  tuition  of  every  class  of 
the  young,  from  two  years  old  till  twenty,  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  and  Christian  society  almost  entiiely  de- 
pends. This  grand  object  has  been  too  much  oveflooked 
m  all  our  Christian  ana  philanthropic  arrangements;  and 
while  it  is  so,  all  our  other  schemes  of  improvement  will 
be  partially  frustrated.  They  will  have  a  tendency  only 
to  lop  ofi*  the  twiss  and  branches  of  immorality  and  crime, 
while  the  roots  of  evil  are  left  to  break  forth  m  fresh  lux- 
nriance.    Chrisdan  soi'iety,  therefore,  shouM  not  rest  sa- 
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the  industrious  poor,  and  commence  new  enterprises  fqr 
civilizing  and  cnristiaoizing  rude  and  uncultivated  tribes, 
whether  in  our  own  country,  or  in  other  lands,  and  ac- 
complish many  other  objects  which  an  enlightened  bene- 
volence would  readily  dictate.  The  frequent  publication 
of  the  operations  of  such  a  society,  might  be  the  means 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  mankmd  in  general  to  such  , 
beneficent  pursuits,  and  leading  to  the  promotion  of  simi- 
lar associations. 

However  romantic  such  a  project  may  appear  to  8ome, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  benevolent 
individuals  in  various  districts  of  our  own  country,  who 
would  rejoice  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  co-operate  with 
other  congenial  minds  in  promoting  the  best,mterests  of 
their  fellow-creaturea  in  the  above,  or  in  any  other  modes 
tiiat  a  rational  or  religious  mind  mi^ht  devise — and  that 
they  are  only  waiting  for  such  openings,  in  order  to  give 
vent  to  their  Christian  hberality. 

It  is  an  evil,  or  at  least  a  defect,  in  many  of  our  Chris- 
tian arrangements,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  we  aim  too 
high,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  when  we  should 
commence  at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  case  when  our 
attention  is  almost  solely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  adult  population,  while  the  young  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, neglected; — and  when  our  enorts  are  entirely  di- 
rected to  the  promotion  of  the  apirUual  interests  of  man- 
kind, while  their  temporal  comfort  is  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded. We  have  hitherto  laid  much  stress  on  merely 
preaching  the  gospel  to  adults,  while  we  should  have  been 
equally  active  m  preparing  the  minds  of  the  young  for  the 
reception  of  Divine  truth,  by  all  the  rational  and  religious 
arrangements  which  Christian  wisdom  can  devise.  We 
likewise  profess  great  zeal  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  of  the  poor ;  while  we  not  unfrequently  leave 
them  to  pass  their  existence  in  the  most  abject  hovels, 
and  to  pine  away  in  the  midst  of  filth,  penury,  and  wretch- 


If  we  wish  that  they  may  appreciate  the  truths  of  reli< 
0100,  we  must  endeavour,  at  the  same  time,  to  meliorate 
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their  external  condition,  and  render  it  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. To  tell  a  poor  wretch  that  he  may  have  spirits 
ual  blessings,  and  eternal  treasures,  by  coming  to  Cnrist, 
while  he  is  destitute  of  both  food  and  clothing,  and  we 
refuse  to  supply  his  wants  when  we  have  it  in  our  power, 
is  something  approaching  to  a  species  of  insult  By  en- 
deavouring to  meliorate  tne  condition  of  the  poor,  while 
we  offer  them  Christian  instruction,  we  prepare  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  For,  in  so  doing,  we 
exhibit  a  visible  proof  that  Christianity  is  a  ben^cent  stfs- 
ientj  and  tends  to  promote  our  happiness,  both  m  the  life 
which  now  is,  ana  in  the  life  to  come. 

Now,  such  societies  as  suggested  above,  while  they 
have  for  their  ultimate  object,  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
happiness  of  men,  might  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
external  comfort  of  all  ranks,  particularly  the  lower,  in 
furnishing  them  with  employment,  in  providing  them  with 
comfortable  habitations,  in  securing  the  proper  instruction 
of  their  families,  and  directing  them  in  such  a  course  of 
conduct  as  will  infallibly  lead  both  to  present  and  future 
enjoyment 
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«  CHAPTER  VllL 

,  CONSIDERATIONS.  ADDRESSED  TO  PROFESSING  CHRmuNB  AND 
I  OTHERS.  AS  TO  THEIR  AFFECTIONS  AND  CONDUCT  IN  RELA- 
■        TION  TO  C0VET0UBNE3& 

Havhto,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  embodied  a  variety 
\  of  motives  and  considerations,  to  direct  the  views  of  pro-, 
fessihg  Christians,  la  reference  to  this  subject,  it  would, 
be  inexpedient  to  dwell  or  this  topic,  and  therefore,  I 
ahall  only  ofler  a  few  additional  arguments  and  consider- 
ations. 

I.  To  professing  Chriatians  in  general,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Consider,  vikat  God  claims  the  Supreme  affection  of 
the  heart 

He  is  possessed  of  every  attribute  calculated  to  excite 
the  adoration  and  love'of'^ail  holy  intelligences.  He  in- 
habits eternity  and  immensity,  and  is  near  to  them  who, 
fear  him.  and  hope  in  his  mercy.  His  power  and  wisdom 
~  gave  birth  to  the  innumerable  worlds  which  till  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  the  streams  of  happiness  wiiich  gladden 
the  hearts  of  their  inhabitants,  flow  from  Him  as  the  un- 
created source  of  felicitv.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lower  world,  he  has  displayed  hia  love  and  mercy  in  a 
way  that  "passeth  comprehension" — in  the  mission  of  his 
Son  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  our  salvation — an  esent 
which  ought  to  draw  forth  our  highest  afiection,  and 

fratitude,  and  praise.    And  he  is  "daily  loading m  with 
t^^tene^tSkgiying  us  rain  frombeaveni  ^d.frmt^  sea- 
sbiiiiapd'fflllWioUf  h%r^T{ri^foci|cL|i?dgJadnp^      ,=  , 
Hmee  we  niid  the  injured  writers,  and  other  holy 
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men,  expressing  their  emotions  in  such  language  as  this 
— **  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul,  therefore  wil 
I  hope  in  Him  ;**  •*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  TTiec, 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth,  I  desire  in  comparison  of 
Thee.  Who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  to  Jehovah . 
vfho  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty,  can  be  likened  unto 
him?" 

Now,  this  supreme  affection  towards  God,  is  altogether 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  indulgence  of  a 
pnnciple  of  covetousness.  For,  such  an  afiection  ruliif 
supreme  in  the  heart,  virtually  deposes  God  from  ia 
throne,  "and  robs  him  of  the  glory  ol  his  perfections.  As 
soon  may  we  expect  to  make  the  north  and  the  south 
points  of  the  firmament  to  meet  together,  or  the  light  of 
the  heavenly  world  to  minde  with  the  darkness  of  the 
infernalpit,  a^  to  reconcile  me  service  of  Grod  and  mam- 
mon. For,  while  the  true  Christian,  in^all  his  movements, 
1)rivations,  and  afflictions,  puts  his  confidence  in  God,  and 
ooks  up  to  Him  as  his  portion  and  deliverer,  **  the  rich 
man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city,"  and  "  he  trusts  in  the 
abundance  of  his  riches."  The  one  joins  with  the  hea- 
venly host,  in  ascribing  **  wisdom  and  power,  and  glory, 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  f*  the 
other  is  an  idolater^  who  says  to  gold,  **  thou  art  my  hc^ 
and  to  the  fine  gold,  thou  art  my  confidence,''  and  thus  in 
effect,  «  denies  fliat  God  is  above." 

L#et  Christians  meditate  deeply  on  this  important  point, 
and  consider  whether  their  affections  towards  the  trea- 
sures of  this  world  be  at  all  compatible  with  supreme 
love  to  their  God  and  Redeemer.  What  is  it  that  con- 
science tells  you  is  uppermost  in  your  hearts  ?  What  are 
among  your  first  thoughts  in  the  morning,  and  your  last 
in  the  evening  ?  What  is  it  that  gives  you  most  pain,  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  vour  wealth,  or  the  apprehension  of  the 
loss  of  the  Divine  favour?  Are  your  desires  more  ardent 
after  the  increase  of  riches  than  after  the  treasure  in  hea- 
ven that  fadeth  not,  and  the  incorruptible  inheritance  that 
shall  last  forever  7  Is  your  joy  greater  iti  the  acquisition 
.  of  riches  or  of  a  great  estate,  than  in  the  consideration, 
that  God  is  your  Father,  and  your  everlasting  portion  t 
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It  was  a  convincing  evidence  of  Job's  heavenly  temper, 
that  "he  did  not  rejoice  when  his  wealth  was  sreat,  and 
his  hand  had  gotten  him' much."  Are  you  affected  with 
deeper  sorrow,  when  you  lose  your  substance,  than  when 
you  lose  the  benefit  of  Divine  instructions,  or  althouzh 
you  were  to  lose  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  1  Would 
you  rather  be  stripped  of  all  your  earthly  possessions,  and 
go  naked  into  Paradise,  than  io  be  laden  with  gold  and 
jewels,  although  you  should  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
pit  of  perdition T  Do  you  make  it  your  great  and  ulti- 
mate oDJect  to  gain  riches  or  an  estate — rising  early,  lying 
down  late,  and  eating  the  bread  of  carefulness?  Do  you 
grudge  your  families  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  and, 
when  requested  to  devote  an  offering  for  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind,  do  you 
bestow  it  with  a  grudge,  or  with  the  spirit  of  a  cheerful 
giver?  In  all  the  arrangements  you  make  as  to  your  lot 
in  this  world,  are  you  chiefly  directed  by  the  prospect  of 
worldly  honour  and  gain,  or  by  the  opportunities  you  may 
have  of  glorifying  God,  and  being  useful  to  mankind?  If 
you  regard  God  as  your  supreme  portion,  and  the  rock 
of  your  salvation,  you  will  consider  all  that  you  have  as 
too  Uttle  to  be  consecrated  to  his  service,  and  wilt  make 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  the  object  of  all  your 
arrangements,  and  will  come  cheerfully  forward  at  his 
call  to  contribute  for  this  end,  according  as  he  hath  pros- 
pered you,  saying  with  the  Psalmist,  "What  shall  Iren- 
der  unto  the  Lord,  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me?" 

S.  Consider  the  obHgalions  you.  are  under  to  Him  vAo 
procured  our  redemplum. 

You  profess  as  Christians,  to  be  under  infinite  obliga- 
tions to  the  mercy  and  love  of  our  Redeemer,  "  who  died 
and  rose  again,"  that  your  souls  might  be  rescued  from 
destruction.  You  profess  to  believe,  that  you  were  "  re- 
deemed not  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,"  and  that  it  was  one 
srsat  end  of  his  death,  that  "  you  might  be  delivered  from 
this  preUQt  evil  world,  and  its  afibcUons  and  lusts,"  and 
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consequently,  from  the  dominion  of  covetoosness,  which 
is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  men  of  the  world,  and  which 
b  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  redeemed. 
While  you,  then,  virtually  acknowledge  these  truths,  can 

Jou  allow  the  love  of  the  world  to  predominate  in  your 
eartst  Can  you  think  it  a  hard  demand  that  God  makes 
upon  you,  when  he  requires  a  portion  of  the  \¥ealth  which 
he  himself  has  bestowed,  to  be  devoted  to  the  extenaon 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  promotion  of  his 
glory?  He  mi^ht  accomplish  all  his  gracious  designs 
without  your  assistance ;  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  imi- 
verse  are  at  his  disposal  But  he  has  condescended  to 
put  an  honour  upon  Christians,  in  selectmg  them  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  "  workers  together  with  Him,*'  that  by  tiieir 
voluntary  and  liberal  oblations,  they  may  exhibit  them* 
selves  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  "followers  of  the 
Lamb,**  and  contributors  to  "the  prosperity  of  Zion." 
Can  you,  then,  in  consistency  with  your  professions,  refuse 
to  come  forward  with  munificent  and  god-like  offerings, 
according  to  your  abilitjr,  for  every  enterprise  that  has 
for  its  object,  the  promotion  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  the 
present  and  everlasting  happiness  of  men?  For,  it  is  by 
such  conduct,  that  your  avarice^  or  your  Christian  prin" 
ciple  will  be  detected.  The  latent  principle  of  covetous- 
ness,  in  its  workings  in  the  heart,  thou^  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  Omniscience,  cannot  be  directly  traced  by 
human  eyes. 

But,  if  you  be  hypocrites  in  religion,  your  hypocrisy 
will  be  laid  open,  and  your  true  character  determmed  by 
your  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  God,  what 
IS  in  your  power  to  bestow.  And  this  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  sense  we  entertain  of  our  obliffalions  to  the  Re* 
deemer,  which  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  Jjie  visible  church. 

If,  then,  Christians  in  general,  and  especially  vceaUhu 
Christians,  admit  that  they  are  under  inexpressible  obliga- 
tions to  Him  "who  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
save  them"— is  it  co^ip^tible  with  such  obKgatiojis,  **  to 
Walk  according  to  the  course  of  this  worjd,"^ixd.tp  prt. 
vent^  by  th^ir  niggardly  offerings,  the  gracious  purposes 
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of  God  rrom  being  brought  speedily  into  eSect?  If  you 
profesa  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Him,  "  who  iovetf  ua 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father" — ■ 
shall  you  consider  it  as  too  great  an  expression  of  your 
gratitude,  to  devote  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  pounds, 
at  a  time,  for  carrying  forward  the  grand  design  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world — when 
you  have  hundreds  or  thousands  at  your  command  1  If 
God  were  calling  you  to  devote  all  your  worldly  posses- 
sions  to  his  service,  would  you  consider  it  as  too  great  a 
sacrifice  for  tho  gift  bestowed?  If  not,  how  can  you 
stand  aloof  and  grudge  a  mere  tithe  of  your  earthly 
estate,  when  it  is  called  for  at  your  hands,  and  when 
every  needful  comfort  is  still  secured  for  your  enjoy* 
mentT 

Let  Christians  seriously  pause  on  such  considerations, 
and  judge,  whether  the  general  conduct  of  professors  of 
religion,  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  their  wealth,  be 
consistent  with  the  obligations  they  profess  to  Him  who 
hath  procured  for  them  all  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings. 

a.  Consider  that  aB  the  privikget  and  prospects  of 
Christiana  are  incanpatible  tcilh  the  indu^ence  of  cotxt- 


Believers  are  brought  by  the  gospel  into  the  high  and 
honourable  relation  of  "  Sons  of  God,"  and  conseauently, 
"  joint  heirs  with  Christ  Jesus"  of  the  blessings  of  nis  me- 
diatorial kingdom.  They  are  under  the  special  care  of 
the  Providence  of  God,  who  has  promised,  that  "  their 
bread  shall  be  given  them,  and  their  water  shall  be  sure," 
and  that  "  He  will  never  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them." 
But  a  spirit  of  conformity  to  the  world,  a  covetous  dispo- 
sition, and  an  eager  desire  afler  earthly  honours  ana 
^lendour,  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  such  exalted 
privileges.  The  sons  of  God  must  resemble  the  moral 
character  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  particularly  in  the 
display  he  has  given  of  his  benevolence.  But,  "  if  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him," 
and  coii9e(]uently,  he  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  prerogatives 


I. 
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of  sons.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  overcometh  the 
world,"  and,  of  course,  he  whose  soul  is  absorbed  in  its 
pursuits  and  vanities,  has  never  been  brought  into  this 
Divine  relation,  but  remains  among  "  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one." 

The  prospects  to  which  the  saints  look  forward  in  the 
future  worla  are  glorious  and  magnificent,  beyond  aoy 
thing  which  this  world  can  present,  or  which  human 
imagination  can  depict.  In  that  world,  there  are  sceoes 
and  objects  calculated  to  gratify  the  sublimest  faculties 
of  the  immortal  spirit ;  an  enlarged  sphere  of  contempla- 
tion— the  beatific  vision  of  God  in  the  eflfu^ence  of  bis 
lory — **  fullness  of  joy" — a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 
adeth  not — an  incorruptible  inheritance, — and  **  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.*' 

If  Christians,  then,  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
grand  and  substantial  realities,  and  have  the  lively  hope 
of  entering,  ere  long,  into  their  full  possession, — ^is  it  cofi- 
sistent  with  such  exalted  hopes,  and  such  animating  pros- 
pects, to  have  their  chief  afiections  placed  on  the  vain 
and  transitory  objects  of  this  earthly  mansion,  which  must 
doon  be  snatched  from  their  embrace?     Aiid  how  can 
they  say  it  is  otherwise,  if  they  are  found  grasfnng  their 
worldly  treasures  so  firmly,  that  nothing  but  a  smaU  frac- 
tion can  be  squeezed  firom  them  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world  T    What  should  we  think  of 
a  man  come  to  his  full  stature,  devoting  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  amusing  himseff  with  tops, 
marbles,  and  cherry-stones,  as  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
setting  a  higher  value  upon  them  than  upon  all  the  serious 
employments  of  life?    We  should  immediately  denounce 
him  as  a  fool,  or  a  maniac,  or,  at  least,  as  one  who  acted 
with  the  nK>st  glaring  inconsistency.    What  should  we 
think  of  a  set  of  mariners,  sent  to  circumnavigate  and 
explore  a  large  continent,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  their 
course  in  an  insignificant  islana,  and  employing  themselves 
in  catching  musquitoes,  or  fishing  for  shrimps,  without 
attempting  to  prosecute  their  course  ?  or  of  a  traveller 
on  an  important  embassy  to  a  lar^  city,  taking  up  his 
abode  at  an  inn,  in  the  midst  of  his  journey,  and  amusing 
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himself  for  days  and  weeks  with  gathering  shells,  or  with 
the  humours  of  a  fair,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  object 
of  his  expedition^  It  is  equally  preposterous  and  incon- 
sistent for  a  man  who  protases  to  be  "  bom  from  above," 
and  to  be  travelling  to  heaven,  as  the  place  of  his  ultimate 
destination,  to  have  bis  heart  glued  to  the  treasures  of 
this  world,  and  "  to  boast  hliaaen  in  the  multitude  of  his 
riches." 

Let  Chrisdans,  then,  throw  off  every  earthly  encum- 
brance, and  arise  and  act  in  a  manner  befitting  their  ce- 
lestial pedigree,  and  their  high  destination.  For  what  are 
the  treasures  of  time  to  him  who  is  begotten  to  the  lively 
hope  of  an  incorruptible  inheritance!  What  are  the 
frowns  of  fortune  to  him  who  claims  the  celestial  world 
as  his  eternal  portion?  What  are  thousartds  of  guineas, 
or  dollars,  to  an  ezceedine  great  and  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory  t  What  are  the  honours,  the  titles,  and  the  pa-  , 
geantry  of  this  passing  scene,  in  comparison  of  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  dig:nity  of 
being  "kings  and  priests"  to  the  "Father  of  glory,"  in 
the  mansions  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the'  hea- 
vens  ?  As  heaven  in  its  height  far  surpasses  the  circle  of 
this  lower  world,  as  the  earth  is  but  a  point  in  comparison 
to  the  wide  extended  universe,  and  as  time,  with  its  cir- 
cling years,  is  but  a  moment  to  the  ages  of  eternity ;  such 
ought  to  be  the  hopes  and  affections  of  Christians,  in 
comparison  of  earthly  possessions,  and  of  every  sublu- 
nary misfortune.  Were  such  views  fully  realized,  and 
duly  appreciated ;  were  we  living  under  the  powerful 
jnfluence  of  that  faith,  which  is  "  the  confident  expectation 
of  things  hoped  for,  and  tlie  conviction  of  things  which 
are  not  seen;"  were  the  great  realities  of  the  eternal 
world,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ever  present  to  our  view,  in 
all  their  grandeur  and  importance,  a  very  different  dis- 
play would  be  made  of  riches  from  what  we  now  behold, 
and  multitudes,  who  now  stand  aloof  when  called  upon 
for  contribution)  to  the  service  of  God,  would  come 
cheerfully  forward,  "bripging  their  gold  and  incense,  and 
showing  forth  the  praise*  of  the  Lord." 
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n.  I  shall  next  offer  a  few  considerations  to  the  oovir- 
ous,  whether  professing  or  rejecting  Christianity. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pttges, 
and  particularly  in  the  preceding  article,  it  wiu  not  be 
difficult  for  any  one  to  discern  whether  covetousiiess  or 
an  opposite  affection  rules  in  the  heart  To  those  whose 
consciences  declare  that  thev  are  under  the  influence  of 
this  debasing  passion,  I  would  earnestly  call  their  atteo- 
tion  to  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Consider  that  wealthy  however  great,  cannoi  secure 
you  from  misery  and  calamity.  The  rich  man  is  as  much 
exposed  to  the  afflictions  and  accidents  of  human  life  as 
the  poor,  and  sometimes  his  very  riches,  in  \^hich  he 
trusts,  are  the  means  of  exposing  him  to  diseases  and 
dangers.  A  chimney  top,  or  even  a  tile  falling  from  a 
house,  will  kill  a  nobleman  as  well  as  a  beggar.  When 
infectious  fevers  are  raging  around,  when  the  cholera  is 
sweeping  away  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  day,  can 
wealth  prevent  its  ravages,  or  secure  you  from  its  at- 
tacks? When  the  thunders  are  rolling  along  the  clouds, 
and  the  lightnings  flashing  amidst  the  dismal  ^loom, 
can  riches  secure  you  from  the  lightning's  stroke,  cft 
prevent  your  hay  or  corn  from  being  set  on  fire  T  When 
you  are  crossing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of  gain  —  when 
you  behold  the  tempest  raging,  and  the  waves  rolling 
mountains  high,  can  your  treasures  still  the  storfny 
ocean,  or  prevent  your  beinff  engulfed  in  the  devour- 
ing deep  7  In  such  cases,  the  King  and  the  peasant  are 
on  a  level,  and  equally  impotent  to  control  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  to  counteract  the  operations  of  the  Most 
High.  How  many  instances  do  we  see  of  persons  in  tine 
prime  of  life,  possessed  of  wealth  and  honours,  and  iq  ^ 
midst  of  all  tneir  earthly  hopes  and  schemes,  cut  off  isk 
a  few  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  moment,  by  a  burftter 
fever,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  the  overturning  of  a  ehatS 
ot,  or  by  an  unexpected  conflagration?  It  was  but'  a 
little  while  ago,  that  a  lady  of  noble  k-ank,  of  fth^ 
wealth,  adorned  with  the  richest  jewels,  distihjjuiabra  i^ 
ner  qplendid  entertainments,  and,  while  she  was  preparuie 
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for  a  magnificent  fete,  on  the  winiing  day,  was  iovolved, 
while  Bitting  in  her  apartment,  io  a  sudden  and  myste- 
rious conflagration,  and  her  body  and  jewels  reduced  to 
an  invisible  gas,  so  that  no  trace  of  them^  except  a  few 
small  burnt  tragments  of  bones  has  yet  been  found.  But 
accidents  apaa — riches  cannot  ward  ofi*  those  diseases 
which  may  prevent  all  comfortable  enjoyment  from  their 
possession.  The  greatest  wealth  you  can  accumulate 
Jnves  you  still  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  gout,  the  epi- 
lepsy, the  palsy,  the  asthma,  the  burning  fever,  the  gravel, 
the  ague,  and  to  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  tastbg,  and 
feeling,  and  to  innumerable  o£er  disorders,  so  that  the 
most  splendid  spectacles,  the  most  exquisite  music,  or  the 
most  costly  viands,  may  be  unable  to  convey  any  real 
enjoyment  Under  such  diseases,  to  which  all  are  liable, 
the  most  splendid  estate  can  afibrd  little  or  no  alleviation ; 
and  the  possessor  of  thousands  or  millions  of  pounds 
may  feel  far  less  enjoyment  than  the  poorest  peasant ; — 
nay,  may  smart  uncMr  pains  of  body  and  agonies  of 
mind,  to  which  the  b^rgai'  expiring  on  a  dunghill  is  an 
utter  stranger.  Weal^  with  all  its  goi^^us  trappings, 
cannot  prevent  the  pain  of  surgical  operation,  the  tstier 
taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  the  a^;onizii^  throes  of  suf- 
fering nature,  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  or  the 
feariul  forebodings  of  a  future  judgment.  And,  there- 
fore, the  man  who,  in  such  circumstances,  has  no  better 
comforter  Uian  the  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his  riches,  is 
one  of  the  most  miserable  objects  in  creation. 

2.  Consider  the  uncerbnnty  of  riches.  It  is  only 
during  the  continuance  of  life  that  earthly  possessions 
can  be  enjoyed.  "For  when  you  die,  you  can  carry 
nothing  hence,  your  glory  cannot  descewl  after  you  to  the 
dust"  "But  what  is  your  lifeT"  It  is  only  "like  a  va- 
pour,"  which  a  small  breath  of  wind  may  soon  blow 
away.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  while 
you  are  hoarding  up  treasures,  and  trusting  in  the  abun- 
dance of  your  nches — or  even  you  ere  aware — the  de- 
cree of  heaven  may  go  forth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  "This  night  thy  soul  shall  bo  requireo 

VoL-VL S8 
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of  thee."  Almost  every  newspaper  that  comes  to  oor 
hands,  and  almost  every  returning  day,  bear  witness  to 
such  sudden  transitions  from  time  to  eternity.  While 
mortals  are  reclining  on  the  lap  of  ease,  their  h^rts  over- 
charged with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  running  the 
giddy  rounds  of  fashionable  dissipation,  or  i^orkii^  aO 
manner  of  uncleanness  with  greediness — ^while  imagin- 
ing themselves  secure,  and  foreboding  no  evil — death  in- 
terposes, at  a  day's  or  even  a  moment's  warning,  cuCi 
down  their  mortal  frames,  and  summons  their  spirits  to 
appear  before  the  Judge  of  all.  But  although  life  be  con- 
tinued, the  wealth  in  which  you  place  your  confidence 
may  soon  be  snatched  from  your  possession.  The  provi- 
dence of  God  has  many  ways  by  which  to  change  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  this  world  into  the  greatest  misery 
and  adversity,  and,  in  a  moment,  to  throw  down  the  for- 
tune of  the  proudest  aspirer  afler  wealth,  in  order  to 
make  him  contemplate  his  sin  in  his  punishment.  Siich  a 
change  in  your  fortune  may  be  produced,  either  by  the 
rapine  of  enemies  or  the  treachery  of  friends,  by  your 
own  avarice  or  folly,  or  by  the  malice  or  revenge  of  your 
enemies,  by  the  prodigality  of  your  children  or  the  un- 
faithfulness of  your  servants.  The  elements  of  nature, 
the  hurricane,  the  tempest,  the  overwhelming  deluge  may 
conspire  for  vour  ruin.    Your  ships  may  be  dashed  to 

f>ieces  on  rocks  or  shoals,  or  a  sudden  conflagration  may 
ay  all  your  boasting  hopes  prostrate  in  the  dust  And 
wUt  thou  place  thy  confidence  in  such  uncertain  posses- 
sions? **  wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not; 
for  riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings ;  they  fly  as 
an  eagle  towards  heaven." 

S.  Consider  ike  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  caveUms 
auctions.  This  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  con* 
sider,  that  riches  considered  in  themselves  wUhoui  regttrd 
to  (heir  use  are  of  no  vahie  whatsoever.  Suppose  a  man 
could  lay  up  a  stock  of  clothes  and  provisions  sufficient 
to  last  him  for  300  years,  what  wpuld  it  avail  him,  if  he 
is  certain  that  he  cannot  live  above  seventy,  or,  at  far- 
Ihestt  ab(nre  a  hundred  years  7   Suppose  he  laid  up  in  a 
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■torehouse  70,000  pair  of  shoes,  to  what  end  would  it 
•erve,  if  he  could  make  use,  during  his  whole  life,  of  on\y 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  them?  He  would  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  a  man  who  had  a  hundred  diahes 
placed  before  him  at  dinner,  but  who  could  only  partake 
of  one,  or  of  a  person  who  had  a  hundred  mansions  pur- 
chased for  bis  residence,  but  who  could  occupy  only  one. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  pounds,  shilliDgs,  and 
dollars,  which  are  of  no  use  in  themselves,  but  only  as 
they  are  the  representations  of  articles  of  necessity  and 
luxury  which  they  may  be  the  means  of  procuring.  How 
ridiculous  would  it  appear,  if  all  that  could  be  said  of  a 
man  while  be  lived,  was  simply  this — that  his  whole  life 
was  occupied  in  collecting  and  laying  up  in  a  storehouse 
60,000  mahosany  chairs,  which  were  never  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  furniture  of  epartm^ts,  or  S0,000  pair 
of  trowsers  which  were  never  to  be  worn?  And  where 
is  the  difference  in  point  of  rationality  and  utility,  between 
such  absurd  practices,  and  hoarding  thousands  of  ffuineas 
or  bank-notes '  which  are  never  brought  forth  Tor  the 
benefit  of  mankind  T  There  is  no  conduct,  connected 
with  the  pursuits  of  human  beings,  that  appears  more 
(wean,  contemptAk,  end  abturd,  than  such  practices  (how- 
ever common)  if  examined  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  word  of  God. 

The  folly  of  covetousness  likewise  appears  in  this,  that 
ita  olnecta  eqnnol  afford  toHd  MotisfacUtnt  to  the  mind. 
Wealth  can  neither  convey  new  senses,  or  open  new  are- 
nues  to  pleasure,  nor  bloek  up  the  passages  of  pain  and 
tinguish.  It  cannot  produce  inward  peace,  equanimity, 
domestic  comfort,  or  a  delightful  Belf-conaciousness  of 
virtue,  or  of  the  Divine  approbation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  passion  of  covetousness  is  uniformly  attended  with 
tDMital  anxiety,  inquietude,  restless  and  insaliablellesires, 
and  keeps  its  votaries  in  continual  fear  of  losing  what 
they  have  acquired,  so  that  they  are  genereUy  fretful  end 
discontented,  and  in  a  kind  of  hell  of^thedr  own  creating. 
However  much  they  may  have  acquired,  they  are  still  m 
the  pursuit  of  mora ;  and  the  riches  of  the  whole  world, 
wore  it  possible  to  obtain  them,  woukl  be  inadequate  (o 
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satisfy  their  desires.  In  their  mad  career  of  gain,  they 
will  rush  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  ens 
at  the  hazard  of  losing  all  that  they  had  fornnerly  toiled 
for  and  amassed.  Marcus  Crassus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  the  Rich,  had  above  500  talents  left  him  to 
begin  the  world  with,  and  by  his  excessive  covetoos- 
ness,  scraped  together  vast  sums  of  money.  Being  de- 
sirous to  know  at  a  certain  period,  what  his  estate 
amounted  to,  it  was  summed  up  at  leven  thousand  one 
hundred  talenU,  or  about  seven  millions  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  seven  thousands  of  British  pounds.  But  it  appears, 
this  immense  treasure  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  hb 
avaricious  passion;  for,  casting  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
treasure  of  the  Parthians,  he  marched  with  a  great  foice 
against  them,  and,  being  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  the 
Parthian  general  gave  orders  to  cut  off  his  head,  and 
pour  melted  gold  down  his  throat,  to  upbraid  his  exces- 
sive covetousness,  that  never  thought  he  had  enouglt 
-Such  are,  not  unfrequently,  the  resuTta  of  excessive'sva- 
rice,  and  such  the  termination  of  all  the  desires  and  pas- 
sions, the  hopes  and  fears,  the  anxieties  aod  pursuits, 
which  are  engendered  by  covetousness.  Happiness  never 
would  have  been  expected  to  result  from  the  pursuits  and 
enjoyments  of  avarice,  if  man  had  retained  the  full  ex- 
ercise  of  his  reason,  and  had  never  fallen  from  his  origin-  ' 
al  estate. 

The  misery  and/o/Zy  of  avarice  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  recent  occurrence,  extracted  from  the 
"Sunday  Times,"  of  OcL  4,  1835.  "A  few  days  since, 
an  old  miser,  named  Webb,  who  has,  for  several  year^ 
resided  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Barrack  court,  Wool- 
wich, called  upon  Mr.  White,  a  broker,  residing  in  Pnwis 
street,^  the  same  parish,  to  inquire  whether  he  would 
allow  Iftm  to  lodge  with  him,  as  be  had  been  uncomforta- 
ble for  some  time  pasL  The  request  was  complied  with, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  took  possession  of 
his  new  apartments.  He  had  retired  to  rest  but  a  very 
short  time  before  he  was  taken  ill,  and  at  his  request,  two 
medical  men  were  sent  for.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
McDonald  and  Gaul,  they  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a 
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dying  itate,  which  wss  no  sooner  communicated  to  the 
patient,  than  be  ordered  an  attorney  to  be  sent  for,  as  he 
wished  to  malie  his  will.  An  attorney  was  speetdily  in 
attendance.  The  old  man  roiaing  himself  upon  the  bed, 
bequeathed  to  his  dauehter  £100,  to  three  nepbetws  £80, 
£40,  and  £50  each.  Upon  being  asked  if  he  nad  a  wife, 
be  replied  *  Yes,'  but  he  had  been  parted  from  her  three 
times ;  that  she  had  been  in  a  work'^ouse  near  Stroud,  la 
Kent,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  leave  her  a  single  penny.  He  had  also  two  brothers 
and  another  daughter,  who  had  all  {he  said)  behaved  ill 
towards  him,  and  he  would  leave  them  nothing.  Upon 
being  asked  to  whom  he  left  the  residue  of  his  property, 
he  replied, '  To  Mr.  White  for  his  kindness,'  at  the  same 
time  handuig  the  attorney  a  paper,  which,  upon  being  , 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  securities  for  upwards  of 
£800  in  the  Bank  of  England,  so  that  Mr.  White,  (who 
is  sole  executor,)  will,  after  paying  the  respective  lega- 
cies, clear  upwards  of  £500  for  his  lodger,  who  con- 
tinued to  get  worae  and  died  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  deceased  (who  was  79  years  of  age) 
has  been  frequently  seen  to  pick  up  bones  and  rags  ia  the 
street,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  a  most  filthy  condition." 

Here  we  hare  a  picture  of  a  poor  wretch,  who  appears 
to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  scraping 
together  £800,  and,  at  last,  bestowing  the  greater  part 
of  it  upon  an  entire  stranger.  We  behold  Km  neglect- 
ing hia  own  family,  and  his  nearest  relatives;  and,  almost 
in  the  very  agonies  of  death,  indulging  implacable  resent- 
ment  against  nis  own  daughter,  and  the  wifoof  his  bosom, 
and  leaving  her  to  be  mamtained  on  public  charity,  when 
he  had  enough  and  to  spare.  He  dt^layed  himself  to  be 
little  short  of  a  thief  and  a  robber,  as  most  misers  are. 
He  robbed  the  pnHic  in  leaving  his  wife  to  be  maintained 
in  a  poor-house,  he  robbed  hia  wife  and  ckUdren  in  de- 
priving them  of  what  they  had  a  natural  right  to,  and 
giving  it  to  a  stranger:  be  robbed  God  of  his  tithes  and 
oflarings,  in  bestowing  no  portion  of  his  substance  in  his 
■ervioe,  and  be  robbed  Mimte^,  in  defmring  hinudf  of 
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the  good  opinion  of  his  fellaw-men,  and  of  those  enjoy- 
ments which  might  have  rendered  him  comfortable  aod 
happy.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  his  domestic 
broils  and  contentions,  ana  the  alienation  of  afiection  be 
experienced,  weep  the  results  of  his  ni^ardly  and  ava- 
ricious disposition.  Who  that  enjoyedpeace  and  con- 
tentment would  envy  either  the  life  or  the  dying  hours  of 
such  a  wretched  being  1  Yet  such  are  the  rewards,  such 
the  folly  and  wretchedness  of  those,  who  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  power  and  dominion  of  covetousness.  If 
riches  could  procure  true  happiness,  even  in  the  present 
life,  there  might  be  some  apology  for  pursuing  them  with 
eagerness ;  but  even  this,  they  are  inadequate  to  confer; 
for  experience  demonstrates,  that  their  votaries  are  fi^ 
quently  among  the  most  wretched  of  the  human  race— t 
prey  to  restless  and  malignant  passions,  and  despised  by 
their  fellow-men. 

The  folly  of  covetousness  will  further  appear,  if  we 
consider,  that  the  objects  which  it  pursues  are  not  to  be 
comparedf  in  voint  rf grandeur  ana  enjoyment^  ucith  those 
which  are  witnin  the  reach  of  all  Wealth  can  command 
state! V  buildings,  splendid  apartments,  gorgeous  apparel, 
marble  statues,  curious  pictures,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
spacious  gardens,  and  otner  objects  which  the  world  calls 
noble  and  magnificent  But  *'  what  good  is  there  to  the 
owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their 
eyes."  Every  spectator  that  has  a  taste  for  such  objects 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sight  of  them  as 
well  as  the  possessor.  Every  gardener  and  labourer  on 
a  nobleman's  estate  may  participate  of  the  pleasure  of 
viewing  his  improvements,  as  well  as  the  owner  himself. 
But,  what  are  all  the  gorgeous  toys  and  trappings  of  art, 
or  the  beauties  which  genius  can  invent,  or  riches  pur- 
chase, compared  with  me  beauties  and  magnificence  of 
Nature  ?  What  are  the  glitterinss  of  the  most  pompous 
procession,  or  the  splendour  of  a  V  auxhall,  in  coniparison 
of  the  august  spectacle  of  the  vernal  sun  rising  in  un- 
clouded majesty,  difiusin^  his  beams  over  surrounding 
ivorlds,  gladdening  the  animal  tribes,  and  shedding  a  ra 
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(fiance  on  every  object  in  our  terrestrial  sphere  T  There 
is  not  a  scene,  though  finished  with  the  most  coatiy  re< 
fioements  of  art,  comparable  to  the  spleniiouT  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  sun  rising  in  his  glory.  All  on  earth  ap- 
pears a  dreary  waste  tiU  the  aurora  Jyightens  up  the 
East,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  orb  of  da^P-then  the  plains 
are  arrayed  in  verdure,  the  flowers  put  forth  their  ccilours, 
the  glittering  spires  appear,  the  birds  warble  from  spray 
to  spray,  and  renewed  life,  activity,  and  beauty,  appear 
throughout  our  lower  creation — as  if  a  new  world  bad 
emerged  from  chaotic  darkness.  What  are  the  finest 
varnishings  of  art  compared  with  the  polishings  of  the 
bodies- of  insects,  or  of  sea-shell — or  the  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  machinery  to  the  mechanism  of  a  plant,  a  gnat, 
or  a  microscopic  animalcula?  Above  all,  what  can  be 
compared  to  the  glories  of  the  unclouded  firmament, 
where  suns  unnumbered  shine,  and  myriads  of  mighty  , 
worlds  run  their  ample  rounds  ?  Yet  all  such  august  and 
splendid  scenes,  with  alt  the  variety  of  beauty  and  mag* 
aificence,  with  whicl^  the  Almighty  has  adorned  his  vast 
creation — which  are  open  to  the  contemplation  of  all- 
are  overlooked  by  the  worldling  as  unworthy  of  hii 
regard. 

In  short,  the  folly  of  covetousness  appears  in  its  most 
striking  Ught,  in  preferring  objects  which  are  teen  and 
temporal  to  those  which  are  vnseen  and  eternal.  We  can 
■carely  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  foBy  im- 
plied m  such  conduct,  unless  we  could  form  some  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  is  included  in  the  word  Eteh- 
HAL.  To  enable  tis  to  form  some  faint  conception  on  this 
point,  some  of  our  old  writers  have  suggested  the  follow- 
iiw  illustration :  Suppose  the  whole  earth  to  be  made  up 
of  particles  of  sand,  and  suppose  a  bird  to  come  every 
thousand  years  to  pick  up  and  fly  away  with  one  grain, 
how  immense  must  be  the  duration  before  the  whole  sands 
which  compose  the  earth,  could,  by  this  slow  process,  be 
removed  1  as  many  thousands  of  years  as  there  are 
particles  of  sand  in  the  whole  ^obe  of  the  earth, — 
which  would  amount  to  the  following  number  of  years, 
80,000,000,000/}00,d00,000,000/)00,000,000,000,  or  thirr 


ty  thousand  •eptiltiom  of  yBsrsI  Yet  this  imineoK 
period  of  dunuon  is  still  but  ss  a  point,  or  a  moment, 
when  compared  with  eternity !  On  such  a  suppoaitioo, 
the  Schoolmen  stated  the  following  question.  **  Sappme 
that  you  had  it  j&  your  choice  to  he  happy  all  the  wfaOe 
this  prodieious  mass  of  sand  was  consuming,  by  this  dow 
method,  tUI  there  was  not  a  srain  of  it  left,  on  cooditioa 
you  were  to  be  miserable  lorerer  after  r— or,  lompnring 
you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on  conditHm  yoa 
would  he  miserable,  till  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were 
removed  or  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  ■ 
thousand  years — which  of  these  two  cases  ^rould  yoa 
make  your  choice  ?"  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  at  first 
view,  considering  the  extreme  length  of  the  period— 
which,  to  our  limited  view,  appears  Tike  an  eternity  itself 
—we  sltonld  be  apt  to  choose  the  former  in  preference  to 
t  the  latter.  But  our  reason  tells  us,  that  the  latter  ou^ 
to  be  our  choice,  since  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  one  duration  and  the  other,  any  more  than  there  is 
between  an  unit,  and  the  greatest  pumber  of  figures  or 
sums  we  can  possibly  suppose.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
extreme  folly  of  those  who  for  the  sake  of  enjoyiogr  a  few 
fleeting  baubles,  for  30,  30,  or  40  years,  or  at  tne  utmost, 
for  "three  score  years  and  ten,"  will  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
periencing all  that  is  included  in  the  idea  of  a  miterahk 
etemitt/!  How  can  we  sufficiently  denounce'  the  stupidity 
ind  madness  of  those  who,  resolutely  and  determinatdv, 
make  so  absurd  and  irrational  a  choice  ?  espec^pUy,  whea 
we  consider,  that  even  in  this  life,  the  path  of  content- 
ment, and  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  holiness,  are  ways^ 
pleasantness  and  peace  I  To  prefer  trifles  to  the  most 
momentous  objects,  shadows  to  realities,  the  toy*  of  time 
to  the  treasures  of  eternity — if  any  thing  may  be  termed 
folly  and  madness — such  conduct  ought  to  orand  every 
one  who  is  guilty  of  it,  in  whatever  sphere  he  moves, 
with  the  appellation  of  a  foot  or  a  maniac. 

If  then,  riches  are  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  tbeir 
ti«s — if  they  cannot  afford  solid  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
— if  tfie  objects  which  ^e  worldling  pursues  arv  not  to 
be  compared  in  point  of  grandeur  to  those  which  are 
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vritbin  the  reach  of  all — and  if  he  prefers  shadows  to 
realities,  and  fleeing  objects  to  eternal  enjoymeols — it 
must  be  folly  in  the  extreme  for  a  rational  being  to  have 
his  afiectiODs  placed  uoon  them  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  pursuit 

4.  Consider  in  vAat  light  the  ol»ects  of  coMbmsnesi 
wiB  be  viewed,  and  what  comfort  they  mia  afford  at  the 
approach  of  death. 

WheD  your  soul,  which  has  long  been  immersed  in 
the  cares  of  the  world,  feels  itself  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  life,  and  about  to  uke  its  flight  into  the  world 
unknown, 

la  thai  diead  momentt  wlien  the  ftantic  bouI 

RaveB  rotud  the  walls  of  its  daj  teDement, 

Buiu  to  Mcb  avenue,  and  shrieka  tat  help. 

But  ahrieka  in  vain— 

in  what  a  very  dtfierent  light  will  you  view  the  perish- 
ing treasures  of  time  from  tiuit  in  which  you  now  nehold 
them  t  You  now  fhist  in  uncertain  riches,  and  refuse  to 
place  your  confidence  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  atoiie 
source  of  felicity.  But,  "  will  nches  profit  you  in  the 
day  of  wrath,"  or  amidst  the  agoniea  of  dissolving  na- 
ture? Will  thev  smooth  your  dying  pillow,  or  assuage 
the  bitter  anguian  of  your  spirit,  when  heart  and  flesh  be- 
gin to  faint  and  fail  T  Will  they  then  be  viewed  as  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
future  woe  which  may  then  assail  your  conscience,  and 
render  you  a  terror  to  yourself  and  to  all  around  you  T  ■ 
Alas  I  they  will  only  tend  to  plant  thorns  on  your  dying 
couch,  to  sharpen  every  pang,  and  to  augment  the  hor- 
rors of  despair.  Conscience,  now  lulled  asleep  amidst 
earthly  vanities,  may  then  awake, "  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  wine,"  and  pierce  your  hearts  through  with  unut- 
terable sorrows.  Many  striking  instances  of  this  kind 
have  been  witnessed  by  the  ministers  of  rehgion,  when 
called  upon  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  the  worldly  and 
profane^  "  Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,"  said  a  cer- 
tain worldling,  who  bore  a  fair  character,  "Had  I  a 
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thousaiul  worlds,  I  would  give  them  all  for  one  year 
more,  that  I  might  preseot  to  God  one  year  of  such  de- 
votion and  good  works  as  I  never  before  so  much  u 
intended."  The  noble  Altamont,*  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  all  the  fashionable  dissipations  of  the  world,  a  httls 
before  his  death,  on  hearing  the  clock  strike,  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  "  0  Time  I  Time !  it  is  fit  thou  shouklst 
thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart  Ho'w  art  thoa 
sow  fled  forever !  A  month  I  O  for  a  single  week !  I 
.  ask  not  for  years — though  an  age  were  too  little  for  the 
much  i  have  to  do."  And  a  tittle  afterwards.  **  Thii 
body  is  all  weakness  and  pain,  but  my  soul,  as  if  stmof 
up,  by  torment,  to  greater  strength  and  spirit,  is  M 
powerfd  to  reason,  full  mighty  to  su^r."  Cardina] 
Wolsey,  whose  grand  aim  through  life  was  worldly  ag- 
grandizement, a  little  before  he  died,  declared  wiu 
anguish,  in  the  midst  of  his  disgrace,  "  Had  I  but  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  seryed  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs."  In  like  manner, 
many  a  one  at  the  hour  of  dissolution  will  have  to  ex> 
claim,  "  If  I  had  been  as  anxious  to  attend  to  the  etemd 
interests  of  my  immortal  spirit,  a«  to  lay  up  treasures 
which  I  can  never  use,  I  would  not  have  been  left  to  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of  remorse  which  I  now  feel." 

Such  considerations  demand  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  groum  old  in  the  habits  c^  covet- 
oumess,  and  whose  grey  hairs  and  infirmities  warn 
Ihem  that  they  are  on  the  confines  of  the  grave.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that,  as  in  winter,  the  roots  of  plants 
retain  the  sap,  when  the  branches  hove  lost  their  leaves 
and  verdure,  so,  in  old  age,  the  winter  of  life,  covet- 
oustiess,  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  retains  its  vigour,  when 
other  vices  have  withered,  and  fallen  into  decay.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  but  not  more  strange  than  true,  that  the 
nearer  such  men  approach  to  the  earth,  they  become 
more  earthly-minded,  so  that,  at  the  evening  of  life,  tbey 
af^)eaT  as  if  they  were  providing  for  a  long  and  pros- 

*  SoppoMd  to  be  Lord  futton.— Young's  "  Ceotuir  not  &ba- 
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perous  day.  No  one  is  more  fearful  of  want,  and  moro 
hard  and  griping,  than  the  old  miser,  who  is  just  about 
to  9lep  into  the  grave.  While  other  vicious  propensities 
ore  weakened  t^  the  Lipae  of  time,  covetousnesg  derives 
new  life  and  vigour,  as  age  increases.  Like  a  patient 
ID  the  dropsj,  whose  thirst  is  inflamed  by  drinking,  the 
desires  of  the  covetous  are  augmented  by  increasing  nches, 
and  they  are  never  more  tainted  with  earthly  anectioos 
than  when  their  bodies  are  about  to  be  reduced  to  their 
original  dust. 

jyie  difficuHu  of  subduing  tuck  a  wrfvl  propentity, 
.  especially  in  the  decline  of  hfe,  it  great,  and,  in  most 
cases,  insurnnountable.  It  is  like  tearing  the  skin  from 
the  flesh,  or  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  There  are  not, 
perhaps,  twenty  out  of  a  thousand,  on  whom  the  moat 
cogent  or  alarming  arguments  will  have  the  least  efiect 
in  awakening  them  to  consideration,  or  turning  them 
from '  their  covetousness.  The  vicious  principle  they 
indulge  is  so  subtle,  that  you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  tangible.  It  is  so  deeply  seated,  that 
you  cannot  draw  it  from  its  hiding  place  to  make  it 
visible  in  the  face  of  day.  You  may  convince  a  man 
who  goes  on  in  a  regular  course  of  licentiousness  and 
intemperance,  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  his  con- 
duct, by  showing  him  the  inevitable  miseries  to  which 
it  leads  even  in  the  present  life.  But  we  have  no  such 
hold  on  the  covetous.  In  reply  to  every  argument,  he 
will  tell  you,  that  what  we  call  covetousness,  is  only  a 
necessary  prudence  to  augment  his  estate,  and  secure 
it  from  danger,  to  provide  for  the  wonts  of  his  family, 
and  leave  something  to  his  children,  when  he  is  gone ; 
and  that  persons  of  great  repute  for  probity  and  wisdom, 
are  founa  prosecuting  a  similar  course.  He  is  unin^ 
Hng  to  be  convinced  of  his  sin  and  danger,  and  is  like  a 
person  dying  of  a  mortal  disease,  who  yet  perceives  not 
the  malignity  of  the  malady  which  is  ntnrying  him  to 
hisgrave. 

But  the  difficulty  of  curing  such  a  distemper,  though 
great,  is  not  insurmountable.  While  there  is  life,  thm 
IB  hope.    Let  such  as  entertain  the  least  suspicions,  that 
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all  is  HDt  ri^t  with  them  as  to  this  matter,  seriously  ex- 
amine their  hearts  on  this  point,  and  weigh  the  cod- 
nderations  which  have  already  been  adduced.  Abore 
all  things,  look  up  to  God,  who  alone  can  heal  your 
dtseaae,  and  purify  your  affections,  and  say  unto  oim, 
in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Search  me,  O  God 
and  know  my  heart;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoucfati. 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting."  Remember  that  your  happines 
through  eternity  is  at  stake ;  and  give  not  sleep  to  yoot 
eyes,  nor  slumber  to  your  eye-lids,  till  you  have  fled  f« 
refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  you  in  the  gospel— till  yoo 
have  renounced  your  idolatrous  atfections,  and  contt- 
crated  your  heart  to  God.  Your  feet  are  already  "  stum- 
bling on  the  dark  mountains,"  and,  ere  you  are  aware, 
^ou  may  fall,  at  the  next  step,  into  irretrievable  ruin.  And 
if  you  depart  from  this  world,  under  the  dominion  of 
covetous  affections,  you  are  rendered  unflt  for  the  man- 
sioos  of  the  just,  and  the  happiness  which  -win  be  their 
portion  forever  and  ever. 

5.  Consider,  in  the  last  place,  that  your  covetous  af- 
fections, if  obstinately  indulged,  wiU  necessarily  exchdt 
you  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  involve  you  in  eter- 
nal perdition. 

This  has  already  been  illustrated  in  various  points  of 
view,  {see  pp.  89,  148.) 

It  is  the  unalterable  decree  of  the  Most  High,  as  re- 
corded in  his  word,  that  "  the  covetous  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  j"  and,  that  those  who  are  banished 
from  this  kingdom  and  its  honours, "  shall  be  punished 
with  everlastine  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Ijoi6, 
and  from  the  ^ory  of  his  power."  !n  the  face  of  such 
awful  declarations,  to  continue  in  the  lust  of  covetousoess, 
grasping  incessantly  after  riches  as  the  highest  object  of 
desire,  is  the  greatest  folly  and  madness  of  which  men  can 
be  guilty. 

For  what  a  poor  compensation  will  men  run  the  risk 
of  such  terrible  and  appalling  consequencas  >  Our  Saviou 
tells  us,  that  it  would  profit  a  man  nothing,  "  should  ht 
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gam  the  toMe  teorU,  and  Ipes-  bis  own  soul"  But  how 
ol^n  does  it  happen,  that  men  forfeit  their  eternal  happi* 
ness  for  the  merest  trifle,  and  set  their  immortal  soula  to 
■ale  for  a  thi^  of  nou|;ht  1  One  will  sell  hjs  aoul  merely 
to  gratify  his  lust,  or  his  revenge ;  another  will  rather  go 
in  Uie  broad  way  to  hell,  than  be  out  of  the  fashion  of 
the  gay  world.  That  officer  in  the  army,  who  lords  over 
his  inferiors,  ia  all  the  pomp  of  bis  tmef  autboritv.  what 
does  be  sell  his  soul  for  t  "  For  the  false  ^ry  of  swear- 
ing expwtly,  and  uniting  blaspbecny  wilb  politeness." 
That  perjurai  wretch,  who  bears  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour,  or  robe  him  of  hu  property,  by  fraud  or  de- 
ceit— what  price  does  he  ]}ut  upon  his  soul  ?  A  few  gui- 
neas, perhaps,  or  a  house,  or  a  few  acres  of  land.  Few 
mep  aak  a  throne,  a  kingdom*  a  provlnee,  or  even  a  ba- 
rony, but  will  hazard  the  loss  of  tbeir  immortal  spirits, 
for  the  most  paltry  compenaatioDthat  tbls  wretched  world 
can  afford.  "  Be  astraisbed  0  ye  heareBs,  at  this,  and 
be  ye  horriUy  afraid." 

O,  my  deluded  brethren,  aroose  yourselves  to  considei- 
ation ;  and  let  not  the  encumbrance  of  this  world's  wealth 
sink  you  down  to  the  lowest  helL  Listen  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  to  the  word 
of  God.  Coasider  the  terrible  reflections  you  will  make 
upon  yourselves,  and  the  deep  and- inexpresEdbla  anguish 
and  regret  you  will  feel  at  the  madness  of  your  choice, 
sbouUl  you  fali  into  perdition.  Your  loss  will  then  be 
found  not  only  vast  beyond  comprehension,  but  abiohtlefy 
irreparable.  You  will  curse  those  false  and  flattering 
pleasures,  and  covetous  lusts,  which  have  cheated  you 
out  of  eternal  life,  ffld  rendered  you  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction, — and  would  lie  glad  to  part  with  a 
thousand  worids,  were  it  in  your  power,  for  toe  opportu- 
jiity  of  making  a  new,  and  a  better  choice;  but  in  that 
prison  of  despair,  no  price  will  ever  be  acce[rted  for  your 
■«demptioD. 

.  Oauld  I  describe  to  you  the  geography  of  that  dismat  - 
ne^pon,  where  hope  n«ver  enters,  am  over  which  baius 
the  blacknesi  of  darkaass  fortver;  could  I  paint  tm 
gnawings  of  "the  worm  that  never  dies,"  and  the  sharp- 
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ness  of  "  the  fire  which  is  never  quenched  ;**  the  ragii^ 
anguish,  the  fearful  despair,  the  want  of  the  least  pity  or 
commiseration ;  the  insolent  scorn  and  ci-uelty  of  wicked 
associates ;  the  ''  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,"  which  form  only  a  poition  of  future  misery ;  how 
would  the  folly  of  your  coifduct  startle,  and  confoand 
you,  in  hazarding  such  an  awful,  and  interminable  retri- 
bution, for  the  snort-lived  enjoyment  of  trifles  light  as 
air  1  Let  such  considerations  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
every  worldling,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  let  him 
take  refuge  from  **  the  wrath  to  come,"  by  betaking  him- 
seU*  to  ^  Uie  hope  set  before  him,"  and  by  consecrating  to 
the  service  of  Grod  all  his  riches  and  treasures,  all  his 
powers  and  afiections.  To  all  the  deceitful  promises  and 
prospects,  which  the  world  and  the  flesh  may  set  before 
you,  oppose  those  emphatic  and  momentous  words  of 
tlim  who  is  Lord  of  the  visible  and  invisible  i^vorlds, — 
^  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  givd 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  V* 

III.  Considerations  addressed  to  Cbristiaws,  on  whom 
Grod  has  bestowed  wealth  and  influence. 

To  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  who  «•  know  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  who  feel  an  ardent  desire  for  its 
universal  propagation,  I  would  ofier  a  few  considerations 
and  motives,  *no  stir  up  your  pure  minds,  by  way  of 
remembrance." 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  you  consider,  that  a  far 
greater  prapcrtion  of  your  substance  Jhan  has  everuH 
B£Eif  thought  of  by  Christians  in  genera^  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God^  and  the  promotian  ojf  the  best 
interests  of  your  feuow-men. 

Grod  is  the  original  proprietor  of  your  estates ;  from 
Him  you  derived  them ;  and  if,  by  the  exertion  of  yoor 
own  powers  and  activities,  you  have  acquired  the  wealth 
you  possess,  you  are  aware,  that  the  faculties  which 
enabled  you  to  acquire  riches,  were  gifts  bestowed  uoon 
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roa  by  his  botmty,  and  that  the  train  of  circatnstanoes 
which  led  to  your  success,  was  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ments  of  his  Providence.  You  might  have  been  bom  a 
chaugeling,  destitute  of  both  bodily  and  mental  energies ; 
you  might  have  been  placed  in  other  circumstances, 
which  would  have  prevented  your  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  doomed  you  to  perpetual  poverty;  or  you  might 
have  commenced  your  existence  in  the  centre  of  New 
Holland,  or  the  wilds  of  Palagoma,  where  you  could 
never  have  experienced  the  blessings  and  privileges  you 
now  enjoy.  Over  all  such  circumstances  you  nad  no 
control ;  aad,  therefore,  you  are  indebted  to  God  for  all 
these  arrangements  of  his  providence,  which  have  placed 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  present  comforts.  It  is  God 
who  "  hath  given  you  power  to  get  wealth ;"  for,  "  both 
riches  and  honour  come  fivm  Him."  These  are  truths 
which  the  world  in  general,  and  which  even  Christians 
themselves  too  frequently  overlook. 

You  are,  therefore,  bound  by  every  rational  and  scrip- 
tural tip,  to  conaecratfl  the  wealth  and  influence  you  pos- 
sess to  his  honour  and  glory.  He  does  not  call  upon  you 
to  part  with  any  thing  which  is  necessary  to  your  rational 
and  sensitive  enjoyment  For  the  exuberant  bounty  of 
bis  Providence  is  such,  that  there  is  abundance  provided, 
in  the  system  of  nature,  for  supplying  the  wants  of  all 
his  creatures,  rational  and  hrational,  when  their  desires 
are  confined  within  the  bounds  which  reason  and  nature 
prescribe.  But,  he  has  judged  proper  to  demand  a  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  voluntary  agents,  to  accomplish  his 
benevolent  and  gracious  purposes  in  the  world ;  and,  it 
is  a  high  honour  conferreo  on  man,  that  he  is  invited  to 
be  "a  worker  together  with  God,"  in  promoting  the 
Fegeneratitm  of  the  world. 

You  are  not,  therefore,  to  ima^ne  that  the  wealth  you 
have  acquired,  is  exclusively  your  own,  and  that  you 
may  do  with  it  ob  you  please.  You  are  bound,  ai  a 
Chnstian,  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  to  devote  all  that  is  not 
essential  to  your  rational  comfort,  in  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed,  to  such  [xirposes  at  1  have  stated 
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in  a  precediDg  chapter.*  And,  if  you  entertain  a  liv^ 
aeiue  of  God'a  providential  goodness  towards  you,  anl 
of  your  obligation  to  Hinii  Who  hath  redeemed  your  souk 
from  destruction,  and  crowned  you  with  spiritual  and 
heavenly  blesaiogB ;  you  will  resign  to  his  service,  witboal 
a  murmur,  nay,  with  the  utmost  cheerfuioeBa,  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  treasures,  which  his  bounty  has  bestowed. 

But,  to  come  to  particulars : — I  shall  suppose  you  haye 
an  income  of  £800  a  year.  What  would  you  think  of 
'  devoting  £300  annoaHy.  exclusively  for  the  purpooea  to 
which  I  have  alluded  1  Yoli  will,  perhaps,  think  it  is 
bearing  too  bard  upon  you,  to  make  auch  a  demaoiL 
But,  can  you  deny,  (hat  with  the  remaining  £500,  yon 
can  enjoy  aH  the  sensitive  pleasores  which  a  C/trittian, 
or  any  rational  man  ought  to  desira  Yoa  'would  per- 
haps require  10  part  with  some  luxury  in  dress,  nod, 
clothing,  or  equipage,  which  is  not  eaaentiai  to  framan 
happiness;  but,  are  no  maS  taerificer  to  be  made  for  tie 
general  gOod  crt*  mankind,  and  to  testify  yonr  love  to  the 
Redeemer  1  What,  if  you  were  called  upon  by  God,  ss 
the  Apostles  were,  to  forsake  friends,  and  booses,  an] 
lands,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  travel  into  fbre^n  coon- 
tries,  depending  every  day  for  supply  on  the  providoiee 
ofGiod?  What,  if  you  were  required,  as  was  once  done^ 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  rich  individual,  to  "  sell  aU  that 
you  have,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  your  Christian  profession?  or  what  if  you 
were  required  to  submit  to  persecutions  and  tornrnts, 
like  the  first  Christians,  or  to  flee  to  deserts,  and  rocks, 
and  mountains,  like  the  pious  and  persecuted  W^aldensest 
Would  you  consider  such  sacrifices  too  great  jbr  the  sake 
of  your  Redeemer,  and  for  the  certain  prospect  of  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory  T  If  not,  how  small  a  sacrifice  is 
that  now  demanded,  compared  with  the  privations  and 
suflerings  of  those  illustrious  characters  of  Tvhotn  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  "  who  wandered  about  in  sheet) 
•kins,  and  goat  skins,  in  deserts,  in  mountains,  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
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meotedt**  What  would  those  Christian  heroes  hare 
thought,  had  God  thought  proper  to  grant  them  the  tenth 
part  of  your  income?  How  would  they  have  exulted  in 
the  Divine  Beoeficence  1  and,  like  Mr.  Park,  when  be 
received  a  mesa  of  pottage  from  ao  old  negro  woman  in 
•the  wilds  of  Africa — would  have  exclaimed,  "  Thou  hast 
prepared  a  table  for  ua  in  the  wilderoess,  in  the  presence 
of  our  enemies ;  our  cup  runneth  over  ,*  surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  hvea,  and 
we  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

To  the  proposal  now  made,  you  will  perhaps  object, 
that  the  station  of  life  in  which  you  have  hitherto  moved, 
requires  you  to  spend  nearly  all  your  income,  that  you 
cannot  think  of  teing  singular,  or  altogether  out  of  the 
fashion ;  that  yoa  must  for^o  sumptuous  entertainments^ 
and  might  be  considered  by  your  genteel  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, as  mean  and  niggardly;  that  you  behoved 
sometimes  to  walk,  when  you  might  ride  in  a  carriage ; 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  occupy  a  house  of  seven 
apartments,  instead  of  ten ;  to  deny  yourself  the  luxury 
of  a  fine  painting,  or  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  or  a 
sumptuous  dress,  sunilar  to  those  of  your  compeers;  tliat 
you  must  provide  portions  for  your  children,  when  you 
are  gone ;  along  with  many  nmilar  excuses  which  might 
be  brought  forward.  But,  on  the  slightest  reflections, 
you  will  perceive  that  these  are  not  Christian  consider- 
ations, but  arguments  based  on  selfish  prniciples  and 
worldly  views.  To  bring  forward  such  excuses,  is  vir- 
tually to  declare,  that  you  consider  thq^wmp  and  fashion 
of  this  passing  world  as  more  important  than  promoting 
the  glory  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  that  you  would  rather 
behold  missionary  enterprises  frustrated,  and  the  heathen 
perishing  by  millions,  than  part  with  the  luxury  of  a  gig, 
or  a  landau ;  that  you  would  rather  see  the  poor  starving, 
and  dying  of  want,  as  they  are  now  doing  in  a  neighbour- 
ing inand,'  than  not  enjoy  with  your  gay  friendt  your 
accustomed  splendid  entertainments ;  that  you  would  see 

*  Ireland— M«  "  H«pcrt  of  tba  ConnniMiCTWWi"  &c,  ud  ylypni- 
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tbe  industrious  labourer  without  employment,  and  Iivins 
in  wretchedness,  rather  than  abstract  from  luxury  a  sniaS 
sum  for  the  melioration  of  human  beings,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  society ;  that  you  would  behold  another  genen- 
tion  rising  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  rather  than  part 
with  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  piece  of  furniture* 
in  order  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  univenxl 
instruction ;  or,  that  you  would  rather  see  the  earth  over- 
spread with  deserts,  and  its  inhabitants  living  in  the  most 
wretched  hovels,  than  resign  two  or  three  apartments 
not  necessaiy  to  your  comfort,  for  assisting  in  the  reno- 
vation of  the  wond. 

This  is  the  plain  English  of  all  such  selfish  and  fa8hi<H)- 
able  excuses;  and  I  am  snre  that  no  Christian,  who  has 
his  he&rt  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Divine  things, 
and  of  his  obligatiwiB  to  God,  will  consider  them  as  vand. 

With  regard  to  laying  up  portions  for  children,  I  have 
already  ooered  some  remarks,  which  need  not  be  re- 
peated. 

As  a  follower  of  Christ,  you  are  called  "  to  take  up  the 
cross,"  and  submit  to  same  sacrifices  for  his  sake.  The 
Christian  life  is  a  warfare  against  the  world,  and  the 
flesh,  and  "  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  ^  and, 
ibcrofore,  you  must  lay  your  account  to  strive  against 
many  of  the  passions  and  propensities  of  your  nature, — 
to  counteract,  in  some  cases,  your  own  taste  and  worldly 
feelings,  and  even  to  be  "  accounted,"  as  the  Ap«»tles 
were,  "fools  for  Christ's  sake."  But  O,  my  Christian 
friend !  how  small  a  sacrifice  is  it  to  resign  enjoyments 
which  are  little  more  than  ideal,  while  every  comfort, 
essential  to  human  happiness,  is  still  retained  !  The  con- 
siderslion  of  the  happiness  you  may  thus  be  the  means  of 
diffusing  in  various  directions,  ought  to  be  far  more  than 
a  compensation  for  the  slight  sacrifice  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  of  a  portion  of  your  pecuniary  treasures.  The 
effect,  too,  which  your  conduct,  in  this  respect,  may  have 
to  excite  hundreds  of  your  fellow  Christians  to  fbllow 
your  example,  and  the  influence  it  may  have,  even  on 
future  gennrationB,  sbotdd  be  a  powerCliI  motive  to  eon- 
ttrain  you  to  «  devise  liberal  things,"  in  reference  to  tha 
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cause  of  God  and  religion,  that  you  may  be  entitled  to 
the  higheat  rewards  given  to  those  who  improve  the  tal- 
ents committed  to  their  trust,  "Well  (lone,  good  and 
fnthful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  have  supposed  a  Christian  to  be 
possessed  of  an  annual  income  of  £800.  Were  he  possessed 
of  an  income  of  £2000  or£3000, 1  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  he  ought  to  devote  at  least  the  one  half  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ^e  great  objeots  of  religion  and  general  philan- 
thropy, and  that  one  whose  income  is  £300,  or  under,  not 
descending  below  £60  or  £60,  should  devote  at  least  the 
one  tenth  of  it  to  the  same  purpose.  This  proportion  ia 
no  more  than  what  was  imperatively  demanded  by  go- 
vernment, as  a  compulsory  tax  on  all  such  incomes, 
during  the  late  war;  and  the  same  sum  is  now  requested 
on  a  voluntary  principle,  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object. 

Let  Christians  seriously  consider,  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  as  indebted  to  him  for  the  hope  and  prospects 
of  eternal  life,  whether  they  dare,  or  ought  to  refuse  iu 
As  to  all  lower  incomes  than  those  alluded  to,  a  certain 
proportion  ought  likewise  to  be  allotted  for  the  same 
objects,  except  in  rtie  case  of  absolute  poverty.  Perhaps 
a  twentieth,  or  a  thirtieth  at  least,  is  the  lowest  rate  or 
proportion  which  should,  in  any  case,  be  allotted  to  the 
service  of  God. 

8.  Consider,  that  all  the  pecniuary  i0arU  tfott  can  pot- 
Miblv  mahe,  are  euentiaRy  reqmaiu  for  the  enligktenixg 
ana  r^eneratioti  of  socieltf,  and  that  your  parsttiumy  may 
ie  the  mean*  of  rei4irding  the  univerial  promulgation  of 
AegotpeL 

I  have  already  shown,  in  chapter  VI.,  the  vast  extent 
of  the  enterprise  to  be  nndertaken,  and  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  immense  sums  requisite  for  carry- , 
ing  them  forward ;  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  'all  the 
liTCrality  that  every  Christian  can  display,  is  absolutely 
tveessary  in  order  to  promote  the  renovation  of  the  {^y- 
sical  and  moral  world,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  among  the  natiomi.  Almost  all  the  depart* 
ments  of  the  social  stats  require  to  be  remodelled — uni 
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venal  education,  on  a  broad  and  universal  basis,  requm 
to  be  established  in  every  land — the  poor  require  to  be 
furnished  with  employment,  instruction,  and  comfortatda 
habitations — "the  face  of  the  earth"  requires  to  be  "re- 
newed" and  the  deserts,  marshes,  and  barren  wastei, 
transformed  into  fertile  fields,  and  luxuriant  vegetation— 
the  600  millions  which  people  heathen  nations,  require  to 
be  instructed  in  the  koowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent — the  "  isles  afar  oS  must 
be  visited,  and  vast  cootinents  explored,  that  their  inhabit- 
ants may  be  visited  with  the  day-spring  from  on  high  and 
the  knowledge  of  salvation."  The  gospel  must  be  pub- 
lished to'  all  nations,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  triumph- 
ant reign  of  Messiah  over  all  kindreds  and  people.  Every 
valley  must  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  must 
be  levelled,  to  prepare  a  high  way  for  the  approach  of 
Him  "to  whom  is  givea  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve 
Him" — "  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and 
his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  All  these 
extensive  and  important  objects  require  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  comhined  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Zion,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  movements  of  Divine  Providence  and 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  an  imperious  call 
is  addressed  to  every  one  to  engage  in  this  holy  enter- 
prise. Say  not  ye,  toerefore,  as  the  ancient  Jews,  "  The 
time  is  not  come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's  house  shook! 
be  built."  "  For,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  consider 
vour  ways ;  go  up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  store,  and 
build  this  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will 
be  glorified,  sai^  Jehovah.  Be  strong,  all  ye  people  of 
the  land,  and  work,  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I 
will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
*  the  dry  land.  And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire 
of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  1  will  fill  this  house  with 

Slory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and 
le  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  I  will  over- 
throw the  throne  of  kingdoms,  and  I  will  destroy  the 
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■treogtfa  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  and  I  will  give 
peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Now,  therefore,  my  brethren,  listen  to  the  admbnilioD*. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  oonsidui  vour  wats;" 
consider  whether  you  have  yet  done  all  that  is  in  your 
power,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
Consider  whether  your  iDdinerence  and  partimany  have 
not  prevented  the  preparations  requisite  for  rearing  the 
spiritual  temple  of  Jehovah.  And  if  you  are  convinced, 
that,  were  you  weighed  in  the-  balance,  you  would  be 
found  wanting,  it  is  now  time  to  make  up  your  deficiency, 
and  to  awake  to  spiritual  activity,  and  to  noly  enterpriser 
Will  you  allow  the  love  of  the  world  to  prevent  tne  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel,  and  to  retard  the  approach  of  the 
millennial  era,  and  the  full  glory  of  Messiah's  reign  t 
Yet  this  ye  do,  if  ye  do  not  come  forward,  with  cheerful- 
ness, to  devote  all  the  treasures  you  can  possibly  spare, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  proclamation  among  all  peo- 
ple of  "  the  salvation  of  our  God."  What  a  saareflectioa 
u  it,  should  conscience  accuse  us,  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  standing  as  obttructions  to  the  progress  and  pros-  * 
perity  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom?  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  reflection  of  this  kind  may  occasionally  damp  the 
jbys  of  individuals,  even  in  the  celestial  mansions.  We 
are  totd  of  some  who  shall  be  saved,  "yet  so  aa  by  fire," 
implying,  that,  though  they  shall  be  rescued  from  perdi- 
tion, yet  a  mark  of  disapprobation  will  be  set  upon  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  conduct,  which  will  prevent  them  from 
receiving  the  higher  rewards  of  the  heavenly  state.  But 
every  Christian  should  so  act  as  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  hu^est  spprofaalion  of  his  Lord  and  ntasler,  and 
of  the  higher  seats  in  the  mansions  of  bliss.  Those  to 
whom  God  has  given  abundant  treasures,  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  Uius  distinguishing  themselves ;  and  we 
uiow,  moreover,  that  "  to  whom  much  is  given,"  from 
them  "  much  will  be  required."  Let  it  never  then  be  sur- 
mised of  you,  that  yom*  conduct  appears  as  if  you  set  a 
higher  value  on  the  pomp  and  fashion  of  the  world,  ia 
laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  in  providing  portions  for 
your  children,  or  in  living  in  luxurious  alHiQdanc«,  thac 
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;n  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  mitlenniuni,  or  in  aiming  at 
the  highest  honours  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Let  the 
promises  of  your  God  and  Redeemer,  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding the  gradual  progress  of  the  world's  regeneratioD, 
and  the'  glorious  prospects  presented  to  your  faith,  ani- 
mate ana  encourage  you  to  come  forth  as  a  ChriRtim 
hero  in  the  cause  of  universal  benevolence ;  and  although 
you  should  be  sneered  at  by  the  men  of  the  -world,  "  great 
shall  be  your  reward,"  in  that  kingdom  where  they  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  turning  many  to  righteousness, 
"  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firaiament,'  aixi  u 
the  stars  forever  and  ever."  • 

*  It  ii  Dot  ■  little  onaecoiintable,  on  ChriBtian  priueiplea,  *>■*  ■ 
DMny  wealtfaj  profeaawB  oT  religion  leave  the  world,  witboot  1» 
qaeUbing  any  poition  of  their  EubituiM  fin  rvUgioaa  and  philu- 
UiTopic  purpoeea.  An  aged  geotlemsn,  a.  profeMor  of  leligica,  wb) 
tutd  for  many  yean  attended  a  respectable  disaenCing'  place  of  mr- 
ahip,  died  a  few  weeka  iga,  leavinc'  money  and  proper^  to  tlu 
amonnt  of  £80,000.  But,  altbongh  he  was  uDmarried,  uid  had  bb 
children,  dot  brothera  nor  listera,  not  a  single  poand  (dT  it  wm  d» 
voted  to  the  public,  charitable,  or  religioai  objecCa — whila  the  one 
half  of  this  sum  might  have  been  appropriated  to  eucb  objecta,  with- 
out the  leaat  injury  to  lurriving  relatives,  meet  of  whom  atoad  io 
DO  Deed  of  it  About  a  month  ago,  a  lady  informed  me,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  one  of  our  populous  eitiea  had  died  worth  £300,000.  I 
replied,  in  the  words  of  the  late  J.  B.  Wilson,  f^.,  "He  h>a  dieJ 
tpiekedbf  rich."  She  was  startled  at  the  reply,  and  ndd  "  that  In 
was  a  reqiectable  character,  and  bad  acquired  his  weaJth  in  u 
honourable  wa^."  I  asked,  how  much  of  it  he  had  left  for  the  pui< 
Doaes  of  reli^on  and  philanthropy?  She  replied,  "  rhat  ahe  lud 
heard  of  DDthing  being  ]efl  fin:  auch  purpooes,  but  he  had,  do  dmbt, 
given  during  hia  life,  something  for  charitable  objects ;  and  that  it 
waa  very  proper  and  dutifiil  for  a  man  to  provide  for  his  RunilT,  that 
they  may  move  in  their  proper  station ;  E»  we  are  told,  that  he  who 
provideth  not  for  his  household,  hath  deiued  the  &ith,  and  is  wvh 
than  an  infidel,"  &c.  I  replied,  such  a  man  ought  to  have  left  at 
least,  £20,000,  for  rational  and  religious  purposes,  without  in  the 
least  injuring  hia  &mily,  in  whatever  station  they  were  faiODgfat  up. 
and  I  coald  not  bat  entertain  a  very  low  opioioa  rf  that  man^ 
Chriatiani^,  who  could  accumulate  so  much  wealtti,  and  leave  none 
of  it  to  promote  the  cause  itf  religion  and  the  best  intereata  afmsn- 
kind.  But  my  worthy  female  friend  could  not  be  persuaded  but  diat 
a  man  might  lawfully  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleased,  and  that  ha 
Amilj  ware  entitled  to  the  whole  of  what  he  possesBod.     Tliia  k  a 
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8.  Consider  the  import  of  the  worda  of  your  Redeemer, 
"It  is  mora  bkued  (or  happy)  to  give  than  to  receive" 

The  disposition  to  communicate  happiness  to  fellow- 
intelligences,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  true 
Christian,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  selBsh 
and  avaricious  soul,  and  from  the  world  that  lietli  in 
wickedness.  It  is  the  source  of  all  natural  and  mora 
good,  the  spring  of  all  public  and  private  happiness,  and 
the  only  real  excellence  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings. 
A  disposition  to  receive  happiness  from  others,  but  never 
to  be  instrumental  in  Imparting  it,  would  create  a  vast 
blank  throughout  the  universe ;  and  its  countless  tribes  of 
inhabitants  would  remain  forever  destitute  of  enjoyment. 
Creation  might  present  a  scene  of  beauty  and  fertility  to 
the  eye,  but  the  afiection  of  moral  beings  would  be  cold 
and  chill  as  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  their  hearts  would 
never  thrill  with  joy  amidst  surrounding  associates.  But 
from  the  voluntary  and"  benevolent  agency  of  intelligent 
■  beings,  beginning  at  the  great  first  cause  of  all  enjoyment, 
and  descending  through  every  subordinate  rank  of  intel- 
lectual existence,  flows  all  (hat  happiness  which  is  enjoy- 
ed, either  in  earth  or  heaven,  by  every  rank  of  moral 
agents,  whether  men  or  angels,  cherubim  or  seraphim. 
This  is  the  plain  import  of  the  maxim  of  our  Saviour: 
*'  It  is  more  happy  to  give  than  to  receive,"  namely,  that 
the  communication  of  good  ought  to  Ije  the  great  object 
of  every  Christian,  and  that  it  is  more  desirable  and  hon- 
ourable to  imparl  enjoyment  to  others  than  to  receive  it 
from  them. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  source  of  greater  happiness  on 
earth,  than  that  which  would  flow  to  a  Christian,  whom 
God  had  blessed  with  abundance  of  wealth,  in  distributing 
at  least  the  one-half  of  his  substance,  in  works  of  piety 
and  beneficence.  He  might  soon  behold,  every  where 
around  him,  the  young  trained  up  in  knowledge  and  vir- 

Ulacf  which  ongbt  to  be  remored  fitim  the  mtilds  of  profesBed  rs- 
Ujfionitta,  u  it  impliea  &  virtiwl  deniai  of  our  dependence  QponGod, 
ud  of  MU'  obligMMM  to  ODOMcnta  our  wedth  and  talenla  to  the 
HGOBi^iriinNnt  of  hi*  benavolent  deaigns. 
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toe,  the  gospel  preacbed  to  the  poor  and  to  evei;  etas, 
the  igDorant  ioalnicied,  the  industrious  labourer  supplied 
with  employment,  the  afllicted  relieved,  the  wants  of  ttc 
destitute  supplied,  schools,  churches,  aod  commodiom 
dwellings  with  garden  plots,  rising  on  every  side;  the 
desert  cultivateiC  and  the  wilderness  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Such  a  character  would  be  as  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  feePto  the  lame,  and  would  cause  the 
widow's  heart  to  leap  for  joy.  Wherever  he  appeared 
misery  would  smile,  and  his  presence  would  be  hailed 
with  gratitude  and  joy.  How  many  improvements  of  tha 
dcscnption  might  be  effected,  and  how  much  happinea 
diffused,  by  judiciously  distributing  in  every  district  five 
thousand,  or  erea  one  thousand  pounds  annually,  on  such 
objecis  T  But  where  is  the  roan  or  the  Christian  to  be 
found  who  pants  for  auch  celestial  enjoyment  T 

In  the  exercise  of  this  disposition  we  become  imitators 
of  God,  and  are  assimilated  to  his  character.'  When  be 
brought  creation  into  existence,  he  could  have  no  possible 
view,  in  lanchtng  innumerable  worlds  into  the  depths  of 
space,  but  to  display  the  glories  of  his  nature,  and  to  con- 
fer benefits  on  their  inhabitants.  Could  we  wing  our 
flight  through  the  regions  of  immensity,  and  survey  the 
various  ranlts  of  the  population  of  the  universe— could 
we  mingle  with  the  hosts  of  angels  and  archangels,  aod 
witness  their  enjoyments,  we  should  fmd  that  a?i  the  ar- 
rangements of  the^lmighty,  in  reference  to  their  situation 
and  activities,  have  a  tendency  to  contribute  to  their  feU- 
city — that  his  benevolence  is  displayed  wherever  matter 
exists,  and  wherever  there  are  sentient  and  intellectual 
beings  to  participate  of  his  bounty.  He  is  not  adored  by 
the  heavenly  host,  or  by  any  of  his  creatures,  "  as  if  he 
needed  any  thing"  to  augment  his  glory, "  seeing  he  giveth 
to  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things."  He  is  (Glared  in 
scripture  to  be  "abundant  in  Redness,"  "good  to  all," 
continually  "doing  good,"  and  that  "his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  wofks."  Now,  we  are  commanded  to  be 
imitators  of  God  in  his  universal  beneficence.  «  Be  ye 
iiterciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful ;  love  yoi'< 
enemies,  and  do  good  to  theai  tt»t  hate  yoa;  that  ye 
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may  be  the  children  of  yotir  Father  who  b  in  heaven ; 
for  he  makelh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  aod  on  the  unjust"  By  act- 
ing in  this  charactet,  we  are  likewise  imitators  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  «  who  went  about  doing  good  "  to  aJI 
classes  of  men,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  nation. 
Though  he  was  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory," 
yet,  "for  our  aakes  he  became  poor,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant"  His  whole  life  was  an  uninter- 
rupted  series  of  beneficent  actions.  He  had  compassion 
on  the  ignorant  and  the  distressed ;  ho  fed  the  hungry 
multitudes  in  a  desert ;  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
unstopped  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  made  the  laiq,e  man  to  leap 
as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  fung.  He  re- 
stored to  disconsolate  parents  the  children  whom  death 
had  snatched  from  their  embrace;  he  healed  all  mannei 
of  sickness  a(id  disease  among  the  people,  and  none  ever 
applied  to  him  for  relief,  who  was  refused  assistance  or 
spumed  from,  his  presence.  And  now  that  "  he  has  en- 
tered into  heaven  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  foi 
as,"  he  is  Engaged  in  similar  benevolent  services.  For, 
we  are  told,  tnat  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
feeds  "  the  redeemed  inhabitants,  "  and  leads  them  to  liv  - 
ing  fountains  of  water,  and  wipes  away  tears  from  every 
eye."  We  are,  therefore,  exhorted  to  "  be  followers  of 
dnrist  as  dear  children,  and  to  walk  in  love ;  for  he  hath 
set  us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps." 

Again,  in  the  exercise  of  the  disposition  to  communi- 
cate nappiness,  we  imitate  the  angeb'c  trAa,  who  are  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  similar  services.  Those  glorious 
beings  not  only  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  each  other, 
but  rejoice  to  wing  their  downward  flight  to  communicate 
messages  of  mercy  to  n^ankind.  Although  they  dwell 
amidst  the  splendours  of  eternal  day,  they  refuse  not  to 
descend  for  a  season  to  onr  wretched  world.  They  enter- 
ed the  lowly  cot  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  message  of 
joy;  they  new  swiftly  to  Daniel,  to  explain  his  vision; 
they  unbarred  the  prison  gates  to  rescue  Peter  from  his 
enemies ;  they  comforted  Paul  with  the  assurance  of  divine 
protection,  while  tossing  on  the  raging  billows ;  and,  in 
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numerous  ways  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  "  tbej 
ciicamp  around  those  who  fear  the  Lord,"  and  are  *■  nunis- 
terii:^  spirits  li>  the  heirs  of  salvation."  In  short,  heavo^ 
wiiither  we  profess  to  be  journeying  is  a  scene  of  pun 
beneficence.  In  that  happy  world,  the  ^irits  of  the  jort 
will  Epend  an  immensity  of  duration,  in  an  endless  diSiisjan 
of  benefita  among  countless  orders  of  holy  intelligences; 
and  while  they  derive  enjoyment  from  blessings  confemi 
by  kindred  spirits,  they  will  still  find,  that  "it  is  wtort 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  For  in  so  doing,  we 
most  nearly  resemble  the  original  source  of  felicity,  wtu 
is  "the  blessed  and  only  potentate,"  supreme  in  bapfA- 
ness,  yet  incessantly  diffusing  benefiu  amon^  unnumber- 
ed beings,  througfatout  the  whole  extent  of  nis  universal 
empire. 

Were  such  dispositions  to  be  generally  prevalent  among 
men,  what  a  happy  world  should  we  look  upon,  compaiM 
with  that  whicn  we  now  behold!  Were  it  utavena^ 
prevalent,  into  what  a  glorious  scene  would  society  be 
transformed  I  Heaven  would  descend  to  earth,  and  an 
image  would  be  presented  of  the  intercourses  and  the  joya 
of  (ne  blessed  above.  And,  what  should  hinder  such  a 
disposition  from  being  universally  displayed,  but  the  self- 
ishness and  depravity  of  man  7  Why  may  not  our  world 
be. filled  with  intelligent  beings,  devoted  to  such  noble 
and  god-like  aims,  as  well  as  with  tribes  of  selfish  demonst 
There  is  no  physical  impossibility  to  prevent  such  a  blessed 
transformation.  But  the  will  of  man  stands  as  a  barrier; 
he  perceives  not  in  what  his  true  happiness  consists ;  "  be 
boa  darkness  rather  than  light,"  and  misery  more  than 
happiness,  and  will  not  bend  his  ears  to  the  instructions 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  No  man,  however,  ought  to  assume 
the  name  of  a  Christian  in  whom  this  benevoTent  and  god- 
like disposition  does  not  exist.  Were  Christianity  unjrer- 
sally  diffused,  and  its  holy  principles  recognised  as  the 
basis  of  human  action,  we  should,  ere  long,  behold  such 
displays  of  beneficence  in  all  the  regions  oithe  globe,  and 
among  every  kindred  and  tribe  anflpeople ;  and  the  sighs 
of  the  disconsolate,  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  warrior  would  be  heard  oo  more. 


Let  me  beseech  you,  then,  my  Christian  iH^ren.  to 
cultivate  diis  benignant  principle,  and  show  to  the  world 
that  you  are  actuated  by  h^ner  aims  than  the  sons  of 
avarice,  and  that  you  are  of  one  heart  and  afleption  with 
the  angels  of  light.  To  do  good,  and  to  communicate, 
forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices,  God  is  well  pleased. 
Airf,  if  you  are  thus  disposed,  you  will  come  forward, 
with  cheerfulnesa,  in  every  work  of  universal  philanthropy, 
and  will  not  grudge  any  of  the  small  sacrifices  we  have 
now  proposra.  You  will  thus  be  iDstrumental  in  aug- 
menting the  sum  of  happiness  on  earth,  and  prepared  for 
engaging  in  the  benevolent  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  neaven. 

4.  Consider  the  fieeling  nature  of  eatihly  enJM/ments, 
and  how  soon  you  may  b«  called  to  part  with  every  thing 
yott  now  possess. 

^  You  may  be  disposed,  at  first  view,  to  think  it  hard  to 
part  with  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  good 
of  others,  while  you  do  not  know  how  much  you  may 
require  for  yourself  and  family,  at  some  future  period. 
But  you  ought  to  recollect,  that  we  should  be  directed  by 
viiat  appears  to  be  pretent  duly,  without  looking  forward 
to  mere  possibilities,  or  contingencies  which  may  never 
happen,  and  should  trust  in  God,  as  to  all  the  future  ar- 
rangements of  our  lot  in  this  world.  While  we  perplex 
ourselves  with  anxieties  about  futurity,  that  futurity,  in 
rdation  to  the  present  scene,  may  never  arrive.  In  such 
an  hour  as  we  inink  not,  the  messenger  of  death  may  make 
bis  appearance  to  summon  us  to  the  world  of  spirits.  So 
numerous  are  instances  of  this  description,  and  so  fre- 
quently  reported  in  our  daily  records  of  intelligence,  that 
DO  one  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  flatter  himself  that 
he  shall  certainly  live  to  enjoy  a  long  succession  of  months 
or  years.  And,  should  the  grim  messenger  arrive  at  a 
time  when  you  have  been  withholding  your  wealth  from 
benevolent  objects,  and  laying  it  up  for  future  use,  how 
many  painful  reflections  may  arise  to  embitter  your  com- 
forts and  shake  your  hopes,  on  the  eve  of  your  departure 
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— nay,  to  produce  painful  feelings,  if  that  be  po&aible,  eva 
■  on  your  entrance  to  the  world  of  bliss.*  When  you  have 
the  immediate  prospect  of  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  i[| 
earthly  riches  and  grandeur,  they  will  appear  of  a  ven 
diflerent  value  from  that  by  which  they  are  now  estimated 
At  that  period,  you  will  look  upon  tliem  iji  the  licht  n 
which  a  great  man  in  a  neighbouring  country,  viewed 
some  extraordinary  mark  of  distinction  and  honour  aai 
him  as  he  lay  on  his  deaih-bed.  "  Alas  I  (said  he,  look- 
ing coldly  upon  it)  this  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  here  in  tfaii 
country,  out  I  am  fast  bound  for  a  {x>untry  where  it  nil 
be  of  no  service  to  me."  Reflect  then,  my  ChristiaD 
friend,  on  the  views  you  will  have  of  riches,  at  the  hour 
of  death,  and  let  this  consideration  excite  you,  while  fa 
the  vigour  of  health,  "  to  devise  liberal  things"  in  reganl 
to  the  furtherance  of  every  philanthropic  object,  so  that 
no  hitter  regrets  may  disturb  your  last  monients,  and  that 
"  an  abundant  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  you  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  your  Lord  and  Saviour." 

5.  Consider  the  promises  and  dedaraiions  o^  God  in  re- 
ference to  the  certainty  of  temporal  support. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  causes  so  much  anxious 
thought  and  perplexity  to  n>ankind  in  genera),  as  the  coa- 

•  It  ia  not  dtogolher  improUtlJe,  that  certain  painful  feelinga  <x 
reSectioiiB,  may  occoaonally  arise  ia  the  mind,  even  in  heareo  it- 
self.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  such  a  atate  <^  mbaa- 
lule  perfectjoo,  at  least  od  our  first  entrance  to  it,  as  entirelr  to 
prevent  some  transient  dneasv  reflectionB.  The  Minta  will  oitj 
with  them  into  that  state  till  tneir  recoUectioiu  in  rsffenmca  to  tiMV 
dtspoaitioQs  and  conduct  in  the  present  world,  and,  tberelbre,  it  ■■ 
not  unlikely,  that  the  sins  tiiey  committed  in  this  life,  and  paitjca- 
larly,  the  little  xeal  they  displayed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  tb« 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  after  tiiey  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  <f 
the  truth — may  occasionally  produce  an  unpleasant  feeJig^  in  tha 
midst  of  all  their  joys.  This  idea  seems  to  be  included  in  the  repm. 
tentation  given  in  the  parable  respecting  the  degree*  of  hoaoar  to 
which  persona  will  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  activity 
in  the  cause  of  God,  while  upon  earth.  But  all  such  uneasr  rsHec* 
tiona,  should  they  arise,  will  only  tend  to  lead  the  sonl  to  higher 
admiration  of  the  boundless  and  unmerited  love  of  God  wltich  »  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  -• 
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feideration — how  the^  are  to  acquire  Uie  means  of  sub- 
sistence T  and,  on  this  account,  they  have  always  an  ar- 
gument at  hand,  against  distributing  their  money  for  pub- 
lic and  religious  objects.  But  there  ia  nothing  more  clear 
and  express  than  the  promises  made  to  the  ChriatiaD  in 
reference  to  his  temporal  suppcul,  so  that  while  he  is  dili- 
gent in  his  business  and  conducts  his  affairs  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  ho  need  never  harass  his  mind  with 
anxious  thouglits  about  future  subsistence.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  selection  of  thoSe  divine  declarations  on  which 
his  faith  and  hope  may  confidently' rely,  as  the  words  of 
him  who  is  immutable,  and  who  ke^peth  covenant  and 
mer^  to  a  thousand  generations. 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills.  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  lubstance,  and 
with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase;  so  shall  thy 
.  hamt  befiSed  mih  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
with  new  wine.  Better  is  a  lilUe  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  than  great  riches  and  trouble  therewith.  A  little 
that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of 
many  wicked.  1  have  been  young,  (says  the  Psalmist,) 
and  now  am  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  for- 
saken, nor  his  seed  beting  bread.  TTto  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shaS  he  watered  also 
himself.  Thy  bread  shall  bo  given  thee,  and  thy  water 
shall  be  sure.  Take  no  anxious  thought  (says  our  Saviour) 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink, 
nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  father  feedeth 
them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  ibeyt  And  why 
take  ye  thought  for  raiment  T  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
*was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  itGod 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  v^hich  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  bveh,  shall  he  not  much  more 
clothe  you,  O  yc  «f  Kttle  faith  7    The  time  is  short.— it 
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reinaineth  that  they  who  weep  be  as  though  th^  vept 
not;  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not; 
and  they  that  buy  aa  though  they  possessed  not;  anj 
they  that  use  this  world  aa  not  abusiag  it ;  for  the  luli- 
ion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  He  who  satoeth  sparag- 
ly  shall  reap  aba  sparingly ;  and  he  who  ttnixth  botaU^t^ 
fhaU  reap  also  bountifully  s  for  GadhveOi  a  cheerful gitxr. 
And  God  is  able  to  nake  all  grace  abound  toward  you, 
that  ye  always,  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  maj 
abound  to  every  good  work.  Be  careful  for  nothing,  buC 
in  every  tiling,  by  prayer  and  supplication  ^th  thaob- 
giving,  let  your  requests  be  made  Imown  to  God.  I  have 
leanied  (says  Paul)  in  whatsoever  state  I  ain,  therewiih 
to  be  content  I  koow  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I 
know  how  to  abound;  every  where,  and  in  all  thii^  I 
■  "i  to  be  full  I    ' 


am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  bo£  „ 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.  But  I  have  all  and  abound, 
and  my  God  shall  supply  all  your  need,  according  to  hii 
riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  Godliness  with  conleot- 
ment  is  great  gain;  for  we  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out;  and 
having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content 
Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  .this  world  that  they  be  not 
hi^h-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches ;  but  in  the 
livmg  God  who  givelh  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy — that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come." 
The  ancient  worthies  "  took  joyfully  the  apoiUns  of  their 
goods,  knowing  in  themselves  that  they  had  io  neaven  a 
better  and  more  enduring  substance."  Moses  "  esteemed 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the  trea- 
sures of  EgypL"  "  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousnesa,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye 
have;  for  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for-  . 
sake  thee.  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  casting  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for 
yoa  A  good  man  showeth  tavour  and  lendeth;  he  wiU 
guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.    He  hath  dispersed,  he 
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hath  given  to  the  poor ;  his  righteousness  endureth  for- 
ever. Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  forever.  The  r^bte- 
ous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Such  Divine  declarations  as  the  above,  should  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  every  Christian,  in  re- 
conciling him  to  his  situation  in  life,  and  to  the  measure 
of  wealth  which  Providence  has  allotted  him ;  and,  in- 
spiring him  with  a  noble  liberality  in  the  distribution  of 
his  riches,  without  fear  of  consequences:  For  God  has 
pledged  himself  in  these  promises  and  declarations,  that 
they  who  trust  in  Him,  and  conduct  their  affairs  with  dis- 
cretion, shall  want  for  nothing  that  is  truly  desirable  in 
their  pilgrimage  through  this  world.  "  The  young  lions 
may  lacK  and  sufier  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek,  the  Lord 
shall  not  want  any  good  thing."  All  the  saints,  in  every 
age,  have  in  some  measure  experienced  the  truth  of  these 
declarations,  and,  in  many  remarkable  instances,  they 
have  been  strikingly  fulfillea,  in  cases  where  all  prospects 
of  subsistence  had  disappeared,  and  all  hopes  of  deliver- 
ance had  nearly  failed ;  as  might  have  been  illustrated  by 
many  interesting  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  of  mdividual  Christians,  had  our  limits  per- 
mitted. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  foDowing  sentiments, — and 
an  anecdote  stated  by  Dr.  Withcrspoon. 

There  are  those  who  are  rich  in  their  poverty,  because 
they  are  content,  and  use  generously  what  the  v  have ; 
there  are  those,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  ricnea,  are 
really  poor,  from  their  insatiable  covetousness,  or  pro- 
fusion.— CalmeL 

The  prayer  which  Socrates  taught  his  pupil  Alcibiades, 
is  remarkable,  and  deserves  the  consideration  even  of  a 
Christian : — "  That  he  should  beseech  the  Supreme  God, 
to  ^ve  htm  what  was  good  for  him,  though  he  should  not 
ask  it;  and  to  withhtMd  from  him  whatever  would  be 
hurtful,  though  he  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  pray  for  il." 
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Thd  following  piece  of  private  history  that  haj^iemd 
n  Great  Britain,  is  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Witherj^ioon, 
in  one  of  his  sermons. 

"A  gentleman  of  very  considerable  fortnoe,  but  a 
stranger  to  either  personu  or  family  religion,  one  even- 
ing, took  a  solitary  walk  through  a  part  of  his  own 
grounds.  He  happened  to  come  near  to  a  mean  hut, 
where  a  poor  man  with  a  numerous  family  lived,  who 
earned  their  bread  by  daily  labour.  He  heard  a  voice 
pretty  loud  and  continued.  Not  knowing  what  it  wa^ 
curiosity  prompted  him  to  listen.  The  mani  who  was 
piously  disposed,  happened  to  be  at  prayer  with  his  family. 
So  soon  as  he  could  distinguish  the  words,  he  heard  liiat 
giving  thanks  with  great  affection  to  God,  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  providence  in  giving  them  food  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  and  in  supplying  them  with  what  was 
necessary  and  comfortable  m  the  present  life.  He  was 
immediately  struck  with  astotushmenl  and  confusion,  and 
said  to  himself, '  does  this  poor  man,  who  has  nothing  but 
the  meanest  fare,  and  that  purchased  by  severe  laBour, 
give  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  himself  and  family, 
and  I,  who  enjoy  ease,  and  honour,  and  every  thing  that 
is  grateful  and  desirable,  have  hardly  ever  bent  my  kneo^ 
or  made  any  acknowledgment  to  ray  Maker  and  Pre- 
server T*  It  pleased  God,  that  this  providential  occor- 
rence  proved  the  means  of  bringing  liirn  to  a  real  anl 
lasting  sense  of  God  and  religion." 


APPENDIX. 


Tkb  fi>llowing  ■tatmenb  aztncted  from  the  "Report  oftbo 
Commiwoaen^**  wbo  won  aent  to  Ireland  to  hiveatigmte  the  MaU 
of  the  Icnrer  cliwea  tn  tfaU  coantry,  exhibit  a  pietara  of  tbe  efibcta 
of  ooretaoHMH^  ccmbined  with  ita  uanal  accompaniment— «pab^  in 
Mgaid  to  the  ■afferinga  of  c^ien^  which  woold  diagiaca  %P^mm 
had,  and  much  more  a  CSMiiMn  land. 


_  m  apfiear  to  have  condacted  tb«r  inquiriM 

i^enhr and  ftiiljr.  TheyhttdtbeiriittingainupwardaofanehuDdred 
poriabea.  They  were  aent  tluao^  the  whole  of  the  ftur  pmrincea 
of  Iiefamd.  and  oUainad  infimaatwofan  all  nmb  and  claves,  fiom 
^  tbe  higbMt  hndlotd,  down  to  the  loweM  beggar." 

The  Setaila  stated  below,  are  oolf  tpecHMM  of  famidrada  ofaiinikr 
detail^  eqoaUj  honiUe  and  rendtmg,  which  are  acattned  thraEi|d>- 
ont  a  quarto  volome  of  between  finr  and  five  boDdred  pagea.    The 


are  printed  i 
i  utd  orphan 


.  .    nohildran. 

%  DIegitinwta  chifdien  and  their  motfaoTB.  8.  Widows  with  ftmilieo 
of  jrotuw  children.  4.  Impotent  threogh  age  and  infirmity.  5.  Sick) 
poor.    &  AbleJwdied  oat  of  worit    7.  VagiantB. 

1.  The  following  extracts  relate  to  iMom*  toith  eh^Jrtn. 

Thej  are  aaUom  half  fed,  nj  a  clood  of  witnoaoos.  One  meal  of 
potatoes  a  d^r,  is  the  most  thejr  can  expect,  eked  out  with  nnwhol^ 
some  weeds.  Mr.  Cotter,  tector  of  a  parish  in  the  Count;  of  Cork, 
aays^  "One  evening  a  parcel  of  workmen  came  to  me  for  soap,  which 
I  was  in  the  habit  ^  giving  Some  cabbage  atumpa  that  were  thrown 
ont  «f  the  kitchen  were  lying.  The  pigs  and  fowls  had  picked  thant 
ateost  qmte  bar&  I  sow  tm/»d/tuc  or  sacm  </  the  poor  awmen 
tMrn  Oew-  facet  to  the  tteXt,  md  eat  tie  atiai^  ih*  ptgt  hoi  kft. 
PVSy  Xienmn,  a  beggar  wcnan,  my,  the  widows  get,  when  at 


work  Sat  the  ftnaen,  Hd.  per  da^.    Vbej  nreij.  beg  in  public,  m 
len  when  their  chUdran  ue  bo  yoimg  thaj;  cmxiDot  le«re  them." 

11m  AflintBiit  XommiHtoaen  found  widow  Hatioran  worLin;  ( 
qailt.  She  worked  eight  boon  ■  Amj,  ud  it  wouM  take  faor  k  wkI 
to  finidi  it,  and  ftll  she  htd  bumineij  for,  wu  coe  shilling.  A  mu 
who  baraiened  to  be  elanding  bjr,  nid  be  would  not  give  two  peoet 
a  day,  fo  what  any  widow  in  the  paiidi  would  earn  try  her  kboar. 
Parochial  aaaiMance  ii  unknown,  and  tba  ^nertion,  wiMtbei  tte 
abeentee  proprietora  who  hdd  nearly  the  entire  pKriah.  erco-  ccatn- 
bule  tortile  relief  of  thcee  who  pay  them  rent, — ww»  annvered  with* 
laugh,  tAol  ei^reued  MtsntaAnMnt  at  the  tMimght  ofmek  m  tka^ 


When  the  cholera  appeared  at  Cork,  a  Bmall  hoapital  WB«  eataUi^ 
ed,  and  a  few  patienta  admitted  bio  it  Notwithstandiiig  tbe  giat 
dread  that  wu  entertained  for  the  diseaKs  tknepoor  toUUnoaJetgrnd 
•idbieu,  M  order  to  gmin  admiuiim;  <•»,  the  vidow  Aaci,  hU 
two  children.  When  Hmm  wonen  w«e  detected,  tbej  iiJiiwil  tt 
flcooL  In  the  coonty  cf  limtiick,  tbere  baa  beea  m>  widow  drim 
by  her  neoeawtiei  to  pwlitutiHH,  thoogb  oo*  tf  tbeea  y'lOuuBm  paw 
women  ataten,  that  ito  line  in  a  hovel  wttboot  a  looC  "I  bare  m 
bouae,"  nys  abe,  "hot  I  got  a  few  polea^  and  made  a  nnriDw  Aei, 
by  pbtckuF  tfaem  igaioM  the  wall  and  cortri^  them  with  koaa 
weeda.  The  end  m  open  to  the  nir,  and  tbeie  ia  no  door."  8ht 
ennct%  with  bar  bo*,  to  nut  ifte  wMtn- widw  (te  awM  ahwL 
.  c*«n  in  ttM  north  of  Inhud,  where  Prataataata  nUel|y  mii§, 
nmilar  privatitiH  an  fbwid  to  ineraiL  The  fidk>wing  m  n  pidtee 
of  a  iMtiendarnf  widow. 

The  AnrirtaM  ConmiwMeni  Tiaited  one  widow.  8ba  lired  ia  k 
wretched  hovd  on  tbe  naitaide,  about  (alf  a  mile  froai  DongivtK 
latere  was  a  iilde  atiaw  in  ■  coiner,  wtiieh, « '  — '--^  -  •'^'- 


linen  quilt,  aerved  aa  a  bed.  Over  two  «r  tliree  kindled  tuC  n  g«d 
ot  about  ten  yean  of  age,  waa  bending,  and  a  Duddl»«ged  wonu 
wu  aitting,  apinnuig,  in  the  centre  (rf  £e  hat  She  wd  that  Aa 
girl  wu  Uie  youngeat  of  aight  children,  and  waa  only  n  month  M, 
when,  by  her  bmband'e  deau,  she  wu  left  wholly  dependent  on  iicr 
r_riu»    None  of  the  children  were  at  that  time  able  toar  '^ 


her;  and  tbe  only  emploTinent  open  to  her  waa  spinning,  by  which 
ahe  could  then  make  W.  a  dey.  Bv  her  cpmning,  whi^  wus  gn- 
doall^  diminiilied  to  3i.  a  day,  ehe  broogtit  up  her  eight  childie^ 
Bending  Hxm  out  to  eerrice  u  they  grew  an.  They  are  now  im» 
ried,  or  engaged  in  aerrice.  Tbe  three  eldeM  inanied  wlien  tfaey 
were  under  eighteen.  "  Tbey  nerer,"  said  riie,  "  got  a  noggin  of 
broth  in  charity;  nor  did  a  handfbl  of  potatoee  hadly  got,  ever  enter 
ny  bouse.  I  always  keot  the  txnf  over  them,  and  pt^reated  tfaui 
begging."  Bhe  never  Iwd  any  land;  ktr  landlord  k^mng  (dkok 
fnm  A«r,  tiWt  wMcA  her  hmibtiU  AeU;  bat  he  lafi  her  tbe  booet^ 


througb  unutterable  bardsbips.  **  Many  >  time,"  bbM  ibtt,  "»  neiglw 
bouT  woama  that  lived  with  me,  did  not  know  that  I  bad  only  esien 
two  or  three  potatoes  that  day,  and,  at  ai^bt,  I  used  to  be  up  two  or 
three  titnea,  when  I  could  not  Bleep,  tbinkipg  of  my  m)i£wtun«,  and 
lookinjf  oiit  for  the  day-lifbt  to  besin  woiking." 

Widow  JtrOoto,  anoUier  iniia^tant  of  the  oorth,  atated,  "Tha 
raJn  comes  in  through  the  roof  of  mj  but.  I  sleep  oa  the  ffround, 
which  is  conataatly  wet,  and  have  not  so  much  atKW  as  woald  fill  a 
hat  I  have  but  a  gingle  fold  of  a  blanket  to  cover  mj  whole  Gunily. 
I  have  bad  it  for  eignt  years.  My  children  are  naked.  I  bare  ■ 
lump  m  the  dKtulder,  for  which  I  eatmot  get  madical  unstaace." 
It  waa  agreed  by  all  present,  that  few  widowa  can  bo  better  than  this 

7%«  renlrif,  says  the  Report,  aearetly  ever  ouuf  ih»  foor  mdovi, 
but  the  labourera  will  often  work  a  day  fi»  them  gratis  in  building  a 
hovel.  Some  of  these  widows  have  too  much  pride  to  beg,  and  pm« 
in  hmelen  misery,  in  some  wretched  cabin.  In  the  aingls  pariiii  of 
Killdoe,  JQ  the  coun^  of  Claie,  the  R.  C.  Priest  tfAa  of  tixty 
wufoiM  in  thit  ietlituie  itate. 

"I  had  not,"  eeya  JUiirv  •SloUary,  "a  sod  of  turf  to  wanna  drink 
for  my  sick  child.  All  I  had  to-day,  waa  fiwr  cdd  potihwa.  Tb« 
rain  comes  down  through  the  roof^  and  my  lodger  iKver  slept  a  wink 
last  night,  trying  bow  to  keep  the  bed-etettwa  itf.  Ae  God  knows 
my  heart,  I  spent  the  night  on  th«  beartb-stmie,  cmng  and  praying 
that  God  would  look  down  on  me  and  my  children.'' 

As  to  laying  by  any  thing  when  in  anpl^mmt,  that  ia  out-  of  the 
ouestico.  ■■  No  man,"  sara  Mr.  Dcmiugh, "  ooold  lay  up  any  thin^ 
lOr  his  old  age,  unless  be  nave  an  old  leasa  Jn  other  caseo,  thei«  h 
uochaiKe  of  it." 

The  eSbct  of  tbis  wretched  life,  and  diet,  is  too  apparent,  and  cuts 
off  the  Bufferen  before  the  usual  period  <rf'  boiMJl  lifb.  Labouim 
nsoally  break  down  at  the  age  of  fi^fire,  from  the  effects  of  scanty 
food,  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  sanw  ia  reported  of  mwfa»> 
nics;  If  there  is  a  bridge  to  be  built,  there  will  not  be  a  man  abov* 
fifty-five  upon  it  Povertv  bends  their  spirits  and  breaks  them  down. 
It  appears  fhxn  the  evidence,  that  the  cnstom  of  supporting  their 
parents,  which  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Irudi  peuanta,  isdecftying 
nst,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  tod  incapacity.  lAbourers  sop* 
porting  their  parents,  ai»-often  reduced  to  one  meal  of  dry  potaloea. 
It  sometimes  comes  to  counting  the  potatoes.  Then,  as  the  seoood 
fkmily  grows  large,  the  daughter  in-law  bsgiaa  to  sramhle.  Biie 
will  not  see  her  children  atarved  to  feed  ner  homnd's  paieotk 
"  Being  always  at  home,  die  is  ^A  t»  find  her  InisbaiMl'B  ftther  in  the 
way,  and  you  will  see  the  dd  ptan  cowerux  in  Iba  «" " 
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he  were  endeavoaring  to  hide  himself  from  her.**  An  old  mm  mjt 
hinwelf,  ^'the  few  potatoes  I  eat,  sir,  cannot  do  me  good,  fer  I  am 
afraid  they  are  grudged  me,  and  what  is  more,  I  gmdge  them  to 
myself  when  I  see  so  many  months  qpening  for  them.**  One  witnoi 
states,  that  **  the  turning  out  of  the  father  is  so  comnioa,  that  the 
oontrary  is  the  exceptjon." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Qibwon  mentions  the  fi>llowin£^  case.  *■  The  wife 
and  &mily  of  a  man  who  had  been  respectable,  died  here  of  loaU,  a 
short  time  since.  They  could  not  get  any  thing  to  eat  at  times,  took 
than  once  in  two  days.  Hi/ey  died  rather  than  beg.'^  Such  ct«^ 
alas !  are  by  no  moans  scarce.  Mr.  Riley  says,  **  two  months  ago^  I 
saw  an  old  woman  eightr  years  of  age,  going  over  the  bridge  to  btf 
her  breafcfiuit  When  she  got  to  the  top,  she  stopped  to  rest  herse^ 
and,  when  I  came  up  to  her,  she  was  dead.**  l)r.  WoilsA,  M.  D., 
states,  *^that  in  his  pmih  in  Kildare,  many  have*  died  of  actual  star- 
vation.** 

Yet,  in  a  country  where  such  scenes  are  daily  passing,  all  the 
peat  land«owners  are  averse  to  the  introduction  or  poor  laws,  and 
nr  this  most  selfish  reason,  that  the  principal  burden  of  soppoitiiif^ 
the  poor,  would,  (as  it  ought,)  fidl  upon  themselves.     It  is  curioua  to 
remark,  that  the  fltrmers  and  shop-keepers,  in  a  word,  the  middle  ani 
producing  clasMS  of  the  Irish  commumty,  approve  of  some  system  of 
poor  Uhm^  while  the  gentry  as  decidedly  set  their  face  against  any 
9ueh  system,    **  The  gentry  never  give  to  beggars^'**  says  one  of  ^ 
witnesses,  '^high  walls  surround  their  demesnes,  and  a  dog  ie  heft 
mi  the  gates  to  orevent  the  entrance  of  a  beggar.     Absentees^  even 
in  times  of  dearth,  or  infectious  disease,  send  over  no  subscrintions,^ 
**  They  send  over  nothing  but  latitats  and  ejectments,**  says  Vie  Rev. 
Mr.  Burke.    The  evidence  of  Dr.  M*Ha]e;  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
written  hv  himself,  is  remarkable  on  this  point   **  The  gentry,**  says 
the  Archbishop,  **  scarcely  ever  subscribe  regularly  for  their  support: 
even  in  the  seasons  of  appalling  distress,  (1892  and  *34,)  there  were 
individuals  of  large  fortunes,  who  did  not  subscribe  one  shilling. 
The  burden  is  thrown  by  the  affluent  gentry  on  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours;  orders  are  often  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  large  mansions^ 
not  to  suffer  such  a  nuisance  as  a  beggar,  to  approach  the  gates,   I 
could  name  the  persons.    The  general  opinion  is  &vom:abIe  to  a 
provision  fbr  the  poor,  in  case  the  burden  do  not  fall  on  those  classes 
that  are  already  taxed  for  their  support    It  is  in  vain  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  unless  the  property  of  the  absentee,  and  the  church 
lands  are  almost  exclusively  nxed  with  the  amount ;  otherwise,  such 
a  provision  would  be  no  relief.    All  that  could  be  gained  by  taxing 
the  industrious  classes,  would  be  to  make  that  compulsory  which  is 
now  vdnntary.    If  the  properties  of  the  absentees  are  taxed,  and  the 
church  lands  be  re-appronruted  to  their  original  destination,  a  large 
fimd,  now  lying  idle,  will  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  people.** 


In  the  exuniiutioai  in  the  county  of  LMigfixd,  Mr.  K     —  bbuI, 


on  sboeDtees,  one  of  wtiom  dnws  £10,000  per  uuiUDi  from  the 
Goantv,  and  £800D  Irom  tha  puiib,  loitkout  contributing  mny  tiuug 
/<»  Me  n^port  of  the  poor." 

^  Under  the  head  of  "ncfc  jwor,"  we  find  that  no  relief  exists  for 
the  poor,  when  aick  or  dueasea. 

If  the  diKoae  be  contagioos,  thej  are  either  put  out  oC  the  cabin 
Into  a  temvonry  hot,  or  the  rest  of  the  ftmily  leave  it  and  them. 
Any  nouriahment  the  neighbouTB  may  give  them,  is  left  at  the  door, 
ana  the  creatures  craw]  out  to  take  it  in.  Many  have  been  divbled 
tbr  life,  by  scrambHitf  out  of  bed  to  get  wbat  is  left  for  them  at  the 
door.  "ITieday  before  yesterday,"  eiya  a  witnesB,  "a  woman  com- 
ing from  GalwaVi  was  bihea  ill  on  the  road.  The  peq>le  thotwht 
lite  had  the  cbolera,  and  roliised  to  let  her  into  their  houses.  She 
layby  the  side  of  a  ditch  and  died  in  the  moming."  "  Odt  diseaaes," 
says  Mr.  Powel,  "  are  caused  by  cold,  hunger,  and  nakednes.  The 
poor  man  on  regaining  his  appetite,  finds  nothiog-  to  eat  A  little 
food  would  restore  him,  but  he  sinks  for  the  wantof  it.  People  aro 
'  Ronstantly  tapped  for  a.  dropsy  ariiing  fiom  Mtarwition."  "  I  have 
" ...       ,  .v      ....  ...      ,  J. 


When  we  go  to  be^  at  a  gentleman's  house,  »ya  Pat  Miteltett, 
beggannan,  it  is  the  wife  that  asks  relief  and  the  answer  frequently 


when  the  potatoes  fail  them,  they  bleed  the  cattle,  and  eat  the  boiled 
blood,  sometimes  mixed  with  meal,  bat  oftener  without  it ;  he  hot 
kimtetf  knoan  the  tame  betut  to  have  been  bled  three  timet  in  otis 
KOSOR ;  they  never  bleed  their  cattle  for  tkie  mtrpoit,  tehen  theif  eon 
jtroevre  an;/  other  food;  he  nys,  "  the  mere  labmirere  would  not  get 


beg,  which  some  are  cAliged  to  do,  and  to  leave  their  own  ^ace  in 
shame.  They  take  one  journey  by  night  belbre  they  begin,  that  ther 
may  save  the  exposore." 

The  Assistant  ComroiseiDnera  entered  inte  the  cabin  of  a  ivomaa 
Uboahng  under  the  disease  of  water  in  the  chest  She  »)d,  "  I  hare 
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Bot  tkii  DMnung  bMD  able  to  riae  from  thai  bed  of  gtmw. 
wati  of  gnftving  sbout  %aj  hearC    The  imij  thig^  I  bad  « 

few  potaloea,  (^Matinff  to  aoine  u  the  grouod  betweea  L 

litUe  girl,  who  had  the  BOMU-pax,)  you  m«  iheg  ore  ration  lit  ami 


Mit  of  (twving  about  u]'  hearC    Th«  0BI7  UuBg  I  bad  was  Omt 

'    '    '   I  to  aome  u  the  grouod  betweea  ber  aadi 

Hdl-pQX,)  |N>u  M«  lA£y  ore  rotten  ik*  ami 

,    -     ,  "Yet  theae  verj  peopl«,''8ay»*  181^8* 

able  newapaper  editor,  "  thus  abandoaed  by  trretches — seo^  in  iha 


B  atupe,  who  call  themselves  landlgrdB,  exhibit  eome  of  the 
fineat  feeliogs  that  ever  adorned  the  hiunan  heart."  WheD  ooe  in 
>  tolerable  coat,  he  lends  it  to  a  neighbour,  that  he  noaj  carry  some- 
thiw  to  the  market,  and  look  decent.  The  Rev.  AJr.  Gibbon  mjt, 
"when  I  go  to  a  village  to  bold  a  Htatioo,  one  man  cornea  to  me,  aid 
confeaaea,  and  when  be  haa  done,  goes  oat  and  lesala  hM  ooat  to  a 
neuhboBr,  that  be  may  cotne  in  also;  the  verr  wmnen  do  tbe  mn^ 
analead  not  only  tlieir  cloek  tmt  their  gown. 

Mary  Canr,  who  is  a  widow,  and  who  is  rearing  up  tk  foondliiw, 
mjt,  "  tbe  blanhet  that  was  od  my  bed,  I  cut  up  to  make  two  litth 
pMticoata  Sx  tbe  child.  I  do  not  knoa  uhal  kitehem  meant.  I  am 
not  able  to  bu^  a  ha'  porth  of  milk  in  tbe  fbrtoigbt,  and  have  not 
tasted  a  heirmg  these  three  months."  This  wotnao,  saja  Mr.  G. 
GotUngham,  ii  a  bir  ipecimen  of  tbe  widows  of  the  pariah. 

In  tniHcritnng'tlie  above  revolting  alatements,  I  have  been  abwat 
led  to  feel  adiamad  of  the  order  of  intelliffent  beii^  to  wfaicfa  I 
belong  It  casBot  but  fill  everv  feeling  aiu  well-jpnacifAeii  mind 
with  a  bolj  indignstioii,  that  mcli  acenee  ahoold  be  Soaai  to  eziet  ia 
a  country  that  boasts  <^  its  religion,  and  requtrea  to  tnocli  money  Ar 
ita  auppoct  The  &cU  era  not  the  exwrantioos  of  nay  ptriitkal 
putf ;  aa  th^  were  pMiely  and  mtnuie^iaveBtigated,  and  are  a^ 
initled  by  all  parties  to  be  eubstantiallv  cerrecL  They  a^  cw> 
nbontea  by  the  atatemants  of  tbe  kte  Mr.  Ingli^  in  his  "  Jbumey 
tfaraugbout  Irdand  in  ISSi."  and,  by  all  others  wno  bavo  lately  visited 
that  mtagovomed,  and  onhi^ipy  counliy.  At  this  veiy  moment, 
hundreds  of  paw  starving  wretches  have  bean  ejected  tqr  their  riek 
laadUffda,  fitia  the  baU*  acraa  and  misomUe  hovels  ttiey  oocnpied,  in 
Ih*  midst  of  the  moat  uderoent  season  of  tbe  ^eat,  to  wander  tkroqgh 
the  country,  houselesa  and  forlorn,  and  to  penah  of  hunger  and  coU. 
One  of  the  unfeeling  miscraanla,  who  acted  as  fectn  to  some  of  tbe 
kndloKls,  wbea  remoostraled  with  wi  the  dismal  and  deetitnte  situ*- 
tioo  of  the  poor  people,  who  were  deprived  of  every  shelter,  and  of 
every  means  oif  subsistence,  hsd  the  fiendieb  effiontery  to  declaim 
thaftiMrmigU^atuI  x*t  okb  uarrata,  if  thej/ pUatd." 

Evan  toe  ■*  Quarterly  JZeview,"  which  is  not  generally  very  aquee- 
mish  oa  such  sotgects,  exhibila  a  becominij  indignatioa  at  this  {Hctore. 
"The  wonder  sorely  is,  (aaye  a  writer  m  No.  109,)  not  that  men 


upon  tbe  world,  tod  tbe  world's  law  which  neglecto  and  t^ipremea 
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ttemi  that  beiw  IbA  to  the  destitution  of  the  mvage,  tbev  exhibit 
bis  dispaHlion,  adopt  h»  e7«tea)  o!  self-preserEation.  and  disreeard 
the  flnt  phociples  of  Booiecv.  No !  the  wonder  is,  that  pbiloeopaera 
ua  fiwDd  tKldaeioua  enoogh  to  mniatain  that  sufTeriags,  such  ss  we 
bftve  related,  should  remain  unrelieved,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  char- 
itable i^mpfttfaies  of  the  people  for  each  other,  uncontaminated  by  the 
odious  interference  of  a  lecal  provision  for  the  deBthute."  And  a^in, 
"  the  social  virtues  are  stiied  in  an  atmcephere  of  such  misery  and 
KlfiahnesB,  for  the  instiact  of  self-preservation  overpowers  every 
other  reeling." 

Ferhara  there  are  few  instances  of  covebnune**  more  palpable  and 
odious,  taan  are  displayed  in  reference  to  the  &cts  that  have  been 
DOW  stated.  It  is  a  atrikinK  feature  connected  with  these  'liLcIs—' 
tfiat,  while  tboUMnda  of  poor  creatures  are  tivinff  in  roofless  huts, 
with  nothing  but  a  cold  damp  ftoor  to  lie  upon,  and  not  even  enough 
of  a  few  Kitten  potatoes  for  their  food, — the  nobility,  gentry,  and  rich 
landlords,  (eUom  con/riAuis  in  the  least,  to  relieve  their  misery, 
while  none  are  more  loud  in  their  bawlings  about  religion,  and  the 
support  of  the  church.  It  is  a  moat  unhappy  and  oonatural  atate  of 
society,  that  when  thousands  are  revelling  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
debaucbei^,  there  should  be  tens  of  thousands  immediately  around 
then),  Bufleriug  every  privation,  and  many  of  them  flbaolutely  periab- 
ing  fbr  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  splendour.'  That  such  scenes 
should  be  daily  realized  in  a  country  blened  with  fertility,  and  a  fine 
climate ;  in  a  country  where  so  mucb  wealth  is  lavi^ed  in  folly  an<^ 
extravagance,  and  where  so  many  enormous  peosiiMie  and  einecurea 
are  enjoyed,  both  from  the  church  and  the  state,  cannot  but  fill  every 
generoua  mind  with  swelling  indignatioa.  Here  ia  surely  a  fine 
'  opportunity  tor  wealthy  gentlemen  of  benevolent  feelings,  to  come 
forward  and  display  their  generosity.  What  might  hinder  them  from 
purchasing  same  of  the  Irish  moors,  and  moasee,  and  wastes,  and 
setting  thousands  of  the  labouring  poor  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of 
caltivatian,  and  to  rear  Kht  themselves  eomfbrW)le  habitations  T  The 
blessing  of  tboosands  ready  to  jieriah  would  reat  upon  them,  and  their 
own  hearts  would  feel  a  satisftction  superior  to  all  the  pleasures 


e  half  of  whkh  would  m  a  great  way  towards  melioratiDg  the 
condition  oS  the  lower  class  ctf  the  populatioa  of  Ireland  1  When  the 
lands  and  other  aoolumentswere  met  allotted  to  the  bishops,  it  was, 
on  the  nrovinon,  that  the  aae  half,  or  at  least  the  one  thud  of  the 
nroceeos  should  be  devoted  to  the  poor.  This  appeom  to  be  admitted 
by  the  henevcdent  Archbiahcqi  of  Tuam,  in  his  evidence  stated  ahove. 
"If  the  ehnrch  landa,"  says  the  ArchbisJiop,  "be  re-appropriated  to 
the  originat  (faftination,  a  large  fiind  would  be  supplied  to  the  sup- 
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